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The Congoleum Rug 
shown above is No. 552 


Two minutes 
instead of twenty — 


Which one are you—the old-fashioned 
housewife who spends hours beating and 
sweeping her woven floor-coverings? Or the 
clever up-to-date woman who saves her time 
and strength with easily-cleaned Congoleum 


Gold Seal Rugs? . 
Sanitary—Waterproof—Easy-to-Clean 


Dirt cannot grind into the firm, smooth, 
sanitary surface of a Congoleum Rug. Spilled 
things cannot stain it, for Congoleum is 
waterproof and grease-proof. Just a few 
strokes with a damp mop, and your rug is as 
clean as when new. 


And you don’t sacrifice beauty, either, for 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs are famed for 
their variety and artistry of design. Rich 
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QONGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


_ART-RUGS 


Oriental motifs, all-over floral effects, clean- 
cut tiles—there are appropriate designs and 
colorings for every room in the house. 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor without 
fastening of any kind. There’s never a 
rumpled edge or corner to stumble over. 


Big in Value—Low in Price 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs are very inex- 
pensive. When you buy a Congoleum Rug 
you have secured the utmost floor-covering 
value that your money can buy! Sizes range 
from small mats to room-sized rugs. 


ConGoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Look for the Gold Seal 


The famous Gold Seal pledge of 
“Satisfaction or Your Money Back”’ 
makes your purchase doubly safe. 
Ask your local dealer to show you 
the many beautiful patterns and 
quote you the surprisingly low prices. 
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ORTHOPHONIC! 


Sound waves travel like the “waves” on a field of grain. 


This general property of sound has been understood, but the 
technique of designing a high quality sound transmission which 
would not interfere with the evenness of the flow, and which 
would obviate deflection, has not been understood. 


In cooperation with the world’s greatest authorities on sound 
and acoustic principles, we have discovered how to design and to 
manufacture apparatus, which, through matched impedance, pro- 
vides efficient transmission for sound throughout the usual range 
of audible tones, and so—for the first time in history made 


practical application of this scientific truth to the reproduction of 
musical sounds. 


The result is a musical instrument which in performance 
and in construction is unlike, and vastly superior to, anything the 
world has ever known. 


Imagine a musical instrument that will bring into your home, 
not the miniature reproductions you are accustomed to, but a 
breadth, volume and sonority of tone which avoids all the objec- 
tionable characteristics of reproduced music. 


Imagine what this will mean—mighty choruses and great 
orchestras, the great musical talent of the world, at your beck and 
call, and dance music you can dance to which is not drowned out 
by laughter, conversation and the shuffling of feet in any sized room. 


The finished product exclusively Victor will be available to 
you about November 1. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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Wisconsin says 


to New Mexico —_ 
Im glad you agree, too? * ~ — 





Pic laa as ti ew 





HERE'S Wisconsin, away up at the top of the map. 

And there’s New Mexico, away down at the bottom 

of the map. What is the unseen bond between them? 
| What accounts for the cheerful smiles of both? 


Both have discovered, in America’s greatest laundry soap, 
the secret of the whitest, freshest clothes that ever blew 
upon a line—without drudgery! 

The presence of P and G The White Naphtha Soap in the 
washtub explains the Monday morning smiles that appear 
regularly, not only in the homes of Wisconsin and New 
Mexico, but across an entire continent! For in these two 


states, as in all of North America, P and G is the largest-sell- 
ing laundry soap. 





Like you, perhaps, many of these women have tried other 


soaps. But after experimenting, they have decided upon 
P and G, because: 


No finer soap for laundry or household use has ever been 
made. 


It really takes out all the dirt, quickly, safely, economically. 


It saves time, it lessens rubbing and it is wonderfully 
easy on clothes. 


It makes rich, lasting suds with hard or soft water. 






















Winter or summer, cold water or hot, it cleanses quickly 
and rinses out completely, leaving behind no grayness or 
unpleasant soapy odor. 


White clothes come out from a P and G laundering glis- 


tening white—colors come out fresh and smiling. j fy “I have been using P and G The 


Maybe you are saying to yourself: “Can there really be a White Sages = aor a 
noticeable difference between my present soap and P and G?” ant 5 re 4 tig : fr aa 
. ° clo es n ) 
Well, the simplest way to answer that question is to buy ; pa : ay see me 
— ! - bd 1 : 
P and G—then wash and watch! Week after week you ll dithes & mamiiie. 1 did wen te for 
see your clothes improve in whiteness and freshness. You'll 


é ; dishwashing—it loosens the grease 
feel the difference in your arms and back. ‘ale diate mani amelie, Ole w for 


Before your next washday, order PandG from your grocer. - general housecleaning such as wash- 

In its spick and span blue-and-white wrapper, the clean-smell- ing woodwork, kitchen walls and floors, 
ing white cake holds the secret discovered by the women and for bedroom rugs and rag cape 
of Wisconsin, New Mexico, and all the rest of America. In a : weer ¥ ae” for al 

_ There is no real mystery about the supremacy of P and G— — =. —3 ee Wis 
it is simply a better soap. eee ee ow ei 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








“TI find P and G unsurpassed for washing 
white as well as colored clothing. I have 
no dread that my colored clothes will fade. 
For dishwashing it is all anyone could want. 
For general housecleaning, such as washing 
woodwork and the bathroom, I would use 
nothing but P and G.” 


MRS. J. S. G., Tucumcari, N. Mex 





Copyright 1925, ete. 
by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnat! 
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Portrait sketch of 
Fohn Barrymore 
by Sargent, auto- 
graphed by the 
artist. 




















LEVELAND'S, on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, had 
been converted into a theater overnight. Before 
McKee Rankin and a man named Cleveland 
leased it for a season of repertoire, with Nance 

== O’Neil as the star, the building had been a cyclo- 
tama of the Battle of Gettysburg. Needless to say, the struc- 
ture was wholly unsuited for the new part it was to play, and 
the acoustics must have been reasonably peculiar. So far as 

La humble beginner, was concerned, neither the acoustics 
hor anything else mattered, for my performances on this 

battlefield were of Simon-pure badness. 

When I played in Sudermann’s Magda, I was given, as 
young Max, the brother of the heroine, a uniform which had 
been made for an actor of generous proportions. It was one 
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The (oonfessions of an Actor 


By JOHN BARRYMORE 


of those supposedly form-fitting German frock-coat affairs 
with two rows of brass buttons down the front. It could not 
be taken in, and therefore the obvious thing was to build 
the wearer up for the uniform. Practically everything in the 
wardrobe that was not in actual use in the production was 
stuffed into that jacket, and still, as in the schoolboy’s 
interior, there was ever room for more. 

When I went on in the first act I had something of a chest, 
but when I took my normal position, which is like the letter 
S, the filling began to shift, and before many minutes 
I had as fine a stomach as any of the old-time New York 


policemen. I waited up all night in a warm saloon for the 
morning newspapers. There was only one notice. Amy 
Leslie said: “‘The part of Max was essayed by a young actor 
who calls himself Mr. John Barrymore. He walked about 
the stage as if he had been all dressed up and forgotten.” 
There is no more devastating tragedy than to be awfully 
bad at a job, to know that you are awfully bad and still not 
be able to do anything about it. McKee Rankin, who pro- 
duced these plays, was a good stage manager, but he had 
too much to contend with and there never was any money in 
the theater. He had always to worry about bills. He could 
not waste time upon a fledgling actor, who wasn’t any good 
anyway. The ordinary youngster who goes into the theater 
is stage-struck, and he has his ambition and illusion to carry 
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MISS LANE, 

















PHOTO. FROM THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 





The star’s 
mother, Louisa Lane, 
at the age of eight,in 
the five different char- 
acters she played ina 
protean sketch called 
Twelve Precisely. 


grand- 





to redeem this production. 


its chin. 
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off and inventing 
reasons for the 
deferring of this 
treat. “gust 
wait,” I would 
tell them, ‘“‘till 
next week when 
we do Elizabeth. 
You must see me 
then. I shall be 
good in that play, 
for I’ll have areal 
part. I'll be no 
less a personage 
than Sir Francis 
Bacon.”’ 

But we never 
did the old play 
Elizabeth, in 
which Ristori 
made avery great 
hit many years 
before. A Denver 
creditor of Mc- 
Kee Rankin’s, 
with little feeling 
for the drama, 
attached the 
sceneryand prop- 
erties because 


he had not been paid some trifling bill, and there never 
was money enough in the Chicago box office to send on 
Ethel’s friends tired of 
waiting, and one night, when I looked through a peep- 
hole in the curtain just before the play began, I saw 
them sitting like a jury in two center rows. 
back to my dressing room and applied more make-up, 
so that I might not be recognized. 
worked for hours and I fancied that I looked like a 
character actor. I had used a little of everything in 
that make-up, but I was no more a character actor 

than a child would have been with a beard glued to 


I rushed 


I had already 


The bill for the evening was that good old 
stand-by of so many impecunious managers, 
Leah, the Forsaken. When I entered I was 
not recognized. My care as to make-up and 
my shingled blond wig baffled the people 
who knew me, but not for long. Then came 

my one line. As leader of the mob I had 
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to say: “Throw her in the river.” A howl went up from 
the front rows. 

I was through, and in a few minutes I had the make-up 
off which had taken nearly five hours to put on. I dashed 
to the nearest Western Union office. Now it is generally 
known that in telegrams one may not transmit what are often 
the choicest bits of one’s vocabulary, and the message which 
I had written out to my sister—‘‘ For Christ’s sake send me 
fifty dollars’’—was politely but none the less rejected, 
I was desperate. I knew that nothing but a most urgent 
message would be heeded. I could think of nothing strong 
enough that was good telegraphese. I explained to the 
trusting but somewhat doubting clerk that the message was 
not profanity at all, that I was an actor, that the manager of 
our company was a man called George W. Christ, and that 
it was on his behalf I wished the message sent. If it were 
not, the company would be stranded in Chicago. The mes- 
sage went—it also went with Ethel. I got the fifty dollars, 
and I left the theater and Chicago. 

Another one of my beginnings in the theater was just after 
I had returned from two years at school in England. Ethel 
had made her great success in Clyde Fitch’s play, Captain 
Jinks, and was playing a return engagement in Philadelphia. 
Francis Byrne, a member of her company, had left the cast 
unexpectedly, as his mother had died. There was no under- 
study and all the family thought that I ought to help Ethel 
out, though what I did to the performance that night was 
scarcely a help. I went to the theater as nonchalantly as if 
it were to a dinner that I had been summoned. I didn’t 
know my lines, I didn’t know where to stand or where to go. 
I seemed to have no sense of inherited responsibility. In the 
middle of my one good scene in the first act I forgot my 
lines and said to the naturally terrified and perspiring actor 
who was on the stage with me, ‘Well, I’ve blown up! 
Where do we go from here?” 

Ethel was scarcely able to speak one of her lines during 
the first act. When she would start one of her speeches, the 
player to whom it was addressed, seeing that she was help- 
less from laughter, would say, ‘‘Oh, don’t you mean so and 
so?”’ And then he would give her speech. In this way the 
first act was finished. At the end of the second act there was 
usually a succession of curtain calls in which the star led the 
various members of the company out to the footlights. 
Instead I managed to be on the stage when the curtain went 
up and took a call all by myself. I thought that Ethel would 
pass out in the wings. Charles Frohman, who happened to 
be in the audience, told me that with a better memory he 
thought that I might make a comedian some day. 

Of these early performances I have no playbills and no 
scrapbooks. To my mind, at least, this is just one more 





Georgie Drew Barrymore and 
Maurice Barrymore, fFohn’s 
father and mother. Below, at 
right, a scene in Captain Finks. 


him along and brace him up. I 
didn’t even have the desire to suc- 
ceed as a prop; I didn’t want to 
be an actor. I was there merely be- 
cause it was supposed that any member 
of a theater family ought to have some- 
thing in him that would carry him through a 
crisis on the stage; at least he might be expected to possess 
a certain adaptability to the medium. 

During these tragic and unhappy days I was living at a 
hotel that I was ashamed to mention when I chanced upon 
anyone who knew other members of the family. Early in 
my Chicago stay, at a sedate luncheon given by some 
friends of my sister’s, I had been asked where I was living. 
Quite casually I mentioned the name of my hotel. There 
was one of those awkward pauses that not even the 
politely noisy handling of knives and forks could quite 
cover. The hotel had been recommended to me by a phi- 
landering acquaintance who had had difficulties with other 
Chicago hostelries. After that I gave no address except 
Cleveland’s Theater. 

These same friends of Ethel’s were anxious to see me act 
and often threatened to gratify their curiosity. Knowing, as 
none knew better, just how bad I was, I kept putting them 
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Georgie Drew Barrymore, with Ethel, Lionel and 
Fohn—long before her three children became celebri- 
ties in the theater world. 


evidence of my attitude toward the theater. I mean 

to be frank in these confessions, and I might as well 
state early in them that I didn’t want to be an actor. I 
wanted to be a painter. I left the stage to study at art 
schools, and I only went back to the theater because there 
is hope —at least money —for the bad actor. The indifferent 
painter usually starves. 

Ordinarily when a man writes of his work and his career, 

e is at the farther edge looking back. He weighs the dis- 
advantages and the compensations, and almost invariably 
concludes that whatever his youthful ideas may have been, 
he really got into the right dimension of work, while to the 
youthful aspirant he would probably give Booth’s counsel 
about going on the stage: “Don’t doit.’ Still for himself 
his choice was inevitably right. I who write at what we 
may call the halfway point, am not quite so sure. But, on 
the other hand, if there is any value in these memories and 
confessions of mine, it may be because they are being set 
down on paper while I still have expectancy. So many 
memoirs, especially of the theater, are but faded memories 
and it is necessary not only to recall the incidents, but to 
set forth the reasons for recalling them as well. 

I have written that I mean to be frank. I don’t mind 
recording that I look upon myself as something of a 
second-story man. As a youth I was a good deal of a 
grafter. I appropriated other men’s clothes and wore 
them—notably those of my uncle, John Drew, whose figure 
is still excellent! Once in England I overturned a punt 
and, having rescued my host’s wife from the raging waters 
of the Thames and walked her ashore, I continued to live 
in that house all summer as a reward for my heroism, and 
borrowed my host’s clothes because I had ruined mine in 
that same foot of water of that hospitable stream. 

\s a boy I was, I think, a little more fruitful in untruth 
than my contemporaries. Also, I went in for theft. I stole 

grandmother’s jewels and hid them. While the detec- 

s were in the house, I imagine I must have looked very 

ty for when my grandmother, Mrs. Drew, saw me, her 
ne desire was to get rid of the detectives and talk to me 
‘ith a well-worn slipper. Before this I had pilfered money 
tom the other members of the family, in such small 
\ounts that suspicion was not aroused. I carefully hoarded 
ull I had enough to buy a rosary for a symmetrical lady 
iti Philadelphia, many years my senior, with whom I fancied 
myself in love. What strange inroads religion makes into 
ie minds of the young! 

Now, it is one thing to be frank and relate incidents 
which reflect no credit upon the teller, but for complete 
ankness, I feel I must set forth that I have a certain 
‘andicap that plays a most considerable part in my asso- 
ciation with the theater. Iam by nature and by the grace 
ot God a very indolent person. Acting is a profession that 
‘equires infinite and intensive labor and patience, particu- 
‘arly in the creation of a character and the projection of 
a play. Because of my virtue of 
‘aziness, I have had to work doubly 


hard whenever Ihave accomplished The Hamlet which 
anything at all in the theater. I took London by storm 


have had to fight my own tendency last winter, 


to loaf as well as go through the very serious 
business of putting a play on. It isn’t that I do 
not like rehearsals. 

I enjoyed every minute of the long rehearsals in 
London, but then I usually have liked the rehears- 
als of any play. There is creation in the rehearsal 
period. Ever since I was a boy and wanted to be 
a painter I have had the urge to be a creative 
artist. In spite of the handicap of my laziness, 
that still holds. But when a production gets set 
and one must go to the theater six nights and two 
afternoons a week to repeat the same part, there 
is danger that after a certain time, even with the 
best intentions in the world, and with the most 
loyal and encouraging support of an audience, one 
may become stale. About this time one is re- 
minded, as in the “‘big’’ love scene of the second 
act while breathing, with impassioned 
fervor, down the leading lady’s neck 

that fishing is perhaps a much bet- 
ter business. To play one part 

eight times a week is too much 
for any actor. If he is to have 
variety and freshness for his 
audiences, then he should 
have different material to 
work with. The only part 
that I have ever played 
that is always fresh to me 

is Hamlet. It is sucha 
stark, blazing, glorious 
part, and he has such 
deathless things to say! 
And yet I know that I 
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cannot play Hamlet eight times a week many weeks in 
succession. 

People I meet so often ask me why I stop a play in what 
seems to them the middle of the run and while there is still a 
demand for seats at the box office. It is not easy to explain, 
but it is because I lack something that is a very valuable 
quality for an actor to possess. Not even the promise of 
great returns—and the business men of the theater tell me 
they would be good—can force me to cart myself, Hamlet 
and a lot of scenery around and play wherever they will 
let me. 

The actor who is willing to repeat a part gains the greater 
facility by the repetition. And, besides, there are other ad- 
vantages. He does not require so many vehicles, and he has 
the opportunity to build up a loyal following that may prove 
serviceable to him when, in the lean years that come to every 
actor, his personality is no longer a novelty. I am no trouper. 
To have that quality that makes for a good trouper is, as 
I say, of great value, but there are many valuable qualities 
that bring no particular pleasure to the possessor. Amber- 
gris brings a great price by the ounce. It comes from the 
stomach of the diseased whale, but who would wish from 
choice to be the whale who makes this contribution? Not I. 
Perhaps I am selfish as well as lazy. I like that word 
“‘perhaps.”’ It is easier to play a noble character on the 
stage and leave the nobility with the clothes and the make-up 
in the dressing room than to be a nice person off the stage. 

The actor of today has an opportunity to get variety of 
work through acting in the films. In the beginning a great 
many persons of the theater and out of it looked upon the 
movies as an inferior art. It isn’t. Pictures often go wrong 
just as stage plays do and are devoid of art. I was, myself, 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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THEN THEY BUILT THE 


GALLANT MAID OPPOSITE HER WINDOW, ITS FRIENDLINESS, ITS SHINING CARELESS GENIALITY, CAUGHT AT HER LONELY HEART 


Chhe Woman Who Knew Whistler 





m=z11 WAS the quiet that ate into her, the 

“i silence that had seeped into the tiny 

a oe 1 flat through the lonely years so deeply 
that, when she came in from her bits 

of shopping, it was like shutting the 

441 door of a little tomb. It was the clean- 

Pa) ing that further demoralized her, the knowl- 
edge impossible to ignore that she was 
polishing, rubbing, dusting for herself and the ever growing 
feeling that it wasn’t good enough. Yet she was so timid, so 
shy that it was impossible for her to make friends for whom 
she might polish and cook and clean less aimlessly. 

She might have had a wireless installed, or joined a li- 
brary or become a cinema enthusiast, but she did none of 
these things because she met no one who was doing them. 

Her husband had died years ago, her only son was in 
South Africa. He wrote every week, but his letters became 
more and more little essays on Africa, till she seemed to lose 
him in the heat and the picture of crops and cattle. 

So she lived on with her ghosts, the ghost of the whiskered 
gentleman in the fumed oak frame and the ghost of a gay 
youth who had gone to South Africa. 

Then they built The Gallant Maid opposite her window at 
the corner. It was a sumptuous and imposing affair in itself 
a super public house with lounges and great palms and gilt. 
It aimed at a friendly, cozy opulence. It was its friendliness, 
its shining careless geniality, that caught at her lonely heart. 
Happiness and comradeship seemed to dwell in the rich 
golden rooms. She thought if she could sit on the red velvet 
lounges under the shadow fingers of the palms her loneliness 
and her shyness would leave her; and yet she knew it was 
the unrighteous lust for life’s pleasures and prayed against 
it, and scrubbed and cleaned harder than ever, and even 
bought bulbs and made children of them; but they died in the 
heat of her stove, and the lure of the golden house remained. 

She took in daily papers, which she had discontinued, and 
tried desperately to care what politicians and coroners said; 
but the world they pictured seemed extraordinarily dead 
and the golden house of untried promise across the road 
amazingly alive in comparison. She went back to her win- 
dow and her smiling vigil of all that went on there. 

It was life. 





MPOSSIBLE to find the exact day when she found kinship 

and made link with The Gallant Maid. It was through her 
ordinary grocer and cost her incalculable, agonizing effort. 
““Sometimes I feel I’m getting on. I’d like a bottle handy in 
the house. You have a license, haven’t you?” 

The “handy” came. 

At first she drank only in the evenings, tiny sips in liquor 
glasses. She sat at her window in the dark and sipped luxu- 
riously, smilingly, watching the people in the golden glass 
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cage across the way. It gave her a sharp, delicious sense of 
comradeship with them, of happiness. 

It was so inevitable. 

She felt childishly happy, gay; and yet underneath she 
knew her weakness and wickedness and scrubbed and pol- 
ished the more with a tireless, grim energy so that the little 
flat gleamed and glowed uncannily like the advertisement of 
someone’s matchless cleanser in a quite unreal way. She 
wrote to her boy, and in her letters lay the unrest of her 
brittle, hectic domestic efforts. 


HE bought new chintz, new curtains, and she lived alone 

in her spotless daintiness, the bridal polish of her little 

home uneasily, contritely like a secret lover passionately doing 

her material best for the old environment with a heart sick 
for the new. 

She bought port from her grocer. She told lies about 
South African visitors, friends who knew her boy. She 
bought brandy from the big stores. She told them “‘It is for 
an old friend who is very ill,’’ and gave her own name and 
address, fiddling with her little black bag. 

She was not lonely any more. 

She did not want friends. Their presence would have been 
an intrusion in the gay, secret life she was leading. She did 
not want distraction. She lived her hard-working days long- 
ing for the evening. 

Her sixtieth birthday came and went. It was distinguished 
by two incidents, a birthday letter from her son and a drink 
before evening. It was the window cleaner’s day, and in a 
sudden shy reckless spirit of bonhomie she told him what 
day it was and gave him a glass of port; then she had one 
solemnly in the kitchen herself. She knew exactly where it 
was leading her, but she loved every step of the way. 

Her old friends were dead. At first she clung desperately 
to their standards in her abominable corroding loneliness, 
remembering them as if they represented civilization, but 
now the little prim and rigid memories of their social and 
domestic graces were blurred. 

She did not care any more. 

She watched the gay saloon with dazzled eyes. Never had 
people seemed so rare, to hold out such promise of enchant- 
ing comradeship as those whom, seated at her window, she 
unsteadily toasted. 

It was so beautiful, that gay house of light and laughter. 

It séemed to her, sitting smiling and bemused, the most 
charming thing, the richest thing her lonely life had ever held. 


Sometimes stray musicians played outside the door, 
and the swirl of their music came up to her; she sat 
there crying happily in a glowing mantle of old woman’s 
memories. 

Her son wrote to say he was engaged. Humanity 
broke into his letters; a girl, dark and vivacious, who 

rode like a boy. She sat a little stunned, staring at the 
letter. It seemed to sever the last thread. He would not 
want anything more of her. Characteristically she had never 
asked anything of him. What could she have in common 
with a dark-haired girl who rode like a boy? 

She wrote to him. Afterward she wished she could have 
recalled what she said. She hoped he wouldn’t think it odd. 

He did think it odd. It was odd, incoherent. He brooded 
over it. He did not show it to the girl. 

The girl had no mother; therefore mothers had an im- 
portance in her life. She was greedy for a share of his. Out 
of books, ignoring reality, she had built up a vision and a 
dream of mothers. In lots of ways she was an absurd girl. 

“You might show me her letter, Rex.”’ 

“T—I don’t think she meant me to, darling.”’ 

So the old lady would have none of her. She cried a little 
on Rex’s shoulder; and the old lady crept deeper into her 
consciousness, her imagination. She was like a gift withheld; 
she became rare and precious on that account. 

When they went into their own home the old lady’s pic- 
ture stood beside her bed, an adorable childish-looking old 
lady with soft, wavy white hair, a mother for a motherless 
girl to build dreams on. 

Her son’s wife did. 


ER son did not give her his home address. Her letters 

came to his office; muddled, incoherent messages that 

disgusted and upset him. It was very plain in what state 
she wrote them. 

“Nothing from mother?”’ his wife kept saying. 

“Nothing, dearest.” 

Her own baby was on the way. She was nervous, highly 
strung. At night she woke sobbing for a little old lady with 
naturally wavy hair who fled from her in the unknown 
crowds of an unknown city, and always she pursued her. 

The old lady had become an obsession, an ideal. 

“If she would only come to me,” and “If your moiher 
were only here it would be all right, Rex.” ; 

He said nothing. There was a frozen bitterness in his 
heart. 

He wrote to his only living relative in the north of Scot- 
land. He told her he believed his mother was drinking. He 
sent her forty pounds and bade her go and secretly find out. 
He had to know. 

“If she would only love me,”’ said his wife. 

“She would if she knew you, darling.”’ 
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“When we are all right we'll all three go to England.”’ 

At night the moonlight lay in a wide silver streak across 
the old lady’s gentle face. She had been sweet and tender 
\ hen he left her, an ideal mother; everyone loved her. 

“If you could get your mother out here,” said the doctor. 

“My mother drinks like a fish.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, don’t tell your wife.” 

In the night his wife woke and clung to him. “Darling, it 
must have been awful, awful for your mother when you went 
away. I’ve been thinking —— If ours should go away! 
You’ve got such a lot to make up to her. Rex, promise, 
promise we'll go to London when it’s all over!” 

He promised. He thought: All this will clear. There'll be 
4 new chapter with the three of us. It’s worse than having 
her living with us. She always, eternally here. And he 
cursed her in his heart for betraying him. 


THE old lady sat very white and stricken when she got the 

letter from the north of Scotland. Breakfast was on the 
table on a shining silver tray, a cup of coffee and a glass of 
cognac brandy, a bowl of chrysanthemums. The whole 
thing blurred before her frightened eyes. 

Rex would know! Rex’s wife would know! Sheer terror 
broke over her. How fight? How hide? How conceal? 
How gain strength? Not God! God knew of the gay vigils 
at the window. God knew the lure of the golden house. Yet 
“Oh, God!”’ sobbed the little old lady. ‘‘ Dear God!” 

Cousin Judith, so grim, so good, so proper, striding to her 
through the days. Panic seized her. Where find strength 
and courage to withstand? She did penance. She had the 
spare room papered and painted for Cousin Judith; she 
washed the eiderdown; she made new chintz curtains. If 
only she could use up her energy and get tired and sleep! 
She worked till she looked wan, spiritual, at a home already 
spotless. Cleanliness was next to godliness. She got out 
the old family album and looked at the photographs of her 
family, trying des- 
perately, fiercely to 
quicken tothem. It 
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ugly and sluggish, within him. He said to the doctor, ‘‘My 
mother is an inebriate, not a fit person. Her letters are the 
letters of a drunken child. They come to the office, and 
I’ve never let my wife see them.” 

“‘She’ll die if you don’t take her.’”’ The doctor was per- 
fectly grave. “It’s her dominant motive for persisting in 
life, this ache to know your mother. The dying pilgrim 
mostly lives to reach the shrine, against all medical opinicn. 
By the time she arrives in England the sea voyage will 
have made her strong enough to stand disillusionment, if it 
has to come. She must go.” 

They went on board the day Cousin Judith’s letter came, 
written on the first day of her visit. 


, 


I find her a little odd and restless, but there are no apparent 
signs of what you fear. She spends a great deal of time at the 
window. I cannot think why, as there is only a revolting house 
opposite, full of revolting and disgusting people. 

He started the voyage with that in his pocket, and no hope 
whatever in his heart. 


When Cousin Judith, so dull, so righteous, so unforth- 
coming, so suspicious, had really gone, her hostess sat on 
the stairs with her legs crumpled to tissue paper and the 
tears pouring down her face. It had been such a strain, such 
an agony to forgo her comfort, her gay oblivion. The 
quiet of the place seemed to tuck itself round her, healing. 
Just to be let alone—the glory of it, the unbelievable, gor- 
geous happiness. She sat on the stairs crying with gratitude, 
with relief. It was wonderful to know that Cousin Judith 
was gone, seeing, smelling, suspecting nothing. It was 
marvelous to know that she was never coming back. A 
divine sense of freedom uplifted her. 

As she sat there on the stairs there came a double knock at: 
the door. A boy stood there with a cable. It said: 

Son born Monday the ninth. Died Thursday the —. 

EX. 


They had not bothered to let her know a grandchild was 
coming. For days they had not bothered to let her know her 
grandchild was dead. 

She dismissed the boy and sat there in the deepening raw 
fog, and the pain in her heart went deeper than tears. It 
seemed to cut her off, to leave her quite, quite alone, immune 
from all emotions, conventions and reactions that ruled other 
old women and kept them safe on little straight, blind paths 
of habit. It was as if that telegram lifted her to another 
dimension, where none of these things operated. No one 
cared in all the world, no one watched or heeded. 

She went very slowly upstairs and looked out of the 
window. They were decorating The Gallant Maid for 
Christmas. Great garlands of laurel thick as your arm 
hung from the corners and met under the huge chandelier. 
It seemed to her sumptuous, gorgeous. Wreaths of holly 
decked the tops of the gilt mirrors. 

She thought, ‘‘I am alone in the world.” She thought it 
without self-pity or resentment. 

Tonight she would go over there. She would sit under 
the glittering green with gay, welcoming friends, friends 
who were mellow and tender and didn’t mind her being old. 
There was even a Christmas tree in the great green tub they 
were carrying in. How good to havea Christmas tree! The 
years sloughed off her. She looked down into the garish 
saloon with the eyes of an entranced child, her sensitive lips 
quivering with eagerness and pleasure. 


LONG the wall of the public house, the old pavement 
artist who was always there looked up and saw her. 
She flushed and drew back like a bride caught dreaming. 
That evening as she dressed she sang. She had always 
been a pretty, birdlike old lady, with something gay and 
debonair that the years of agonizing shyness and loneliness 
had not stolen. She wore her best for her secret friends, her 
best coat and hat; and all the while she sang a little flut- 
tering excited song. 

When she was 





was all so long ago. 


ready she peeped out 





of the window. The 





Looking back, she 
and her boy were 
doll-sized figures in a 
pantomime; even 
her love had become 
but a gesture. She 
thought, sweating, 
“T am wicked as well 
as weak,” and sat 
cowering over the 
plush album. 

If she had had 
friends to go to she 
would have gone in 
her scared spineless- 
ness and sought help, 
but there was no one 
except the trades- 
men. Somewhere 
she must get help. 
She looked over the 
arid desert of her life 
and found none. 

It was near Christ- 
mas. Cousin Judith 
would be back in 
Scotland for Christ- 
mas. 

She must hold on 
till Cousin Judith 
had gone. She sat 
with her back to 
rhe Gallant Maid, 
and her hands grip- 
ping the chair. 
Music floated up to 
her. It called. 





( N A MONDAY 
in South Africa 
the baby was born, a 
boy, and on the 
Thursday it died. By 
& miracle the young 
mother lived. 
‘Now you will 
take me to your 
mother, Rex,’ she 
said, as if by travail 
and agony she had 
carned a divine right. 
_ His soul was very 
‘ick, looking down 
at her; deep in his 
heart he knew hatred 
lor the little woman 
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| Christmas tree was 
] all lit up with little 
colored electric 
lights. 

It was empty 
otherwise, for they 
were only trying the 
effect; but it seemed 
to her beautiful. 

Then she saw the 
pavement artist and 
went back to her 
room for sixpence for 
him. 

How free she was! 
No one cared! No 
one was dependent 
on her. She had no 
one’s good opinion to 
preserve. 

Exalted, she crept 
downstairs to the 
tryst her mind had 
kept for months. 
The pavement artist 
looked upas she gave 
him the sixpence. 
He saw her dainti- 
ness, her excitement. 
Hundreds of times he 
had seen her at her 
window, the little 
glass winking in her 
hand. He knew the 
first steps, and the 
last steps, and the 
ultimate end for such 
as she, and in his 
clumsiness could find 
no words. 

Hehadnorhetoric, 
and he was afraid 
of her frailty and 
her daintiness. 








E KNEW where 

she was bound, 

just as if she had told 
him. 

“I’m not often 
out at this hour,” 
jerked the old lady. 

“T’ve never seen 
you before,”’ said the 
pavement artist. 

















who had borne him; 
it moved, dark and 


SHE USED TO SEE HIM EVERY DAY, TAKE HIM FLOWERS AND CAKES, AND TALK OF WHISTLER 


(Continued on 
Page 42) 








SKETCHES BY 
F. SANDS BRUNNER 





*q]LX months ago I gave up a job with a good 
salary and came to the country with my 
#4) small daughter. 

Before I made the move my dearest 
4}| friend said: ‘‘ You simply can’t live in the 
{| country in winter alone with Nancy. It’s 
like beginning life over again. I wouldn’t 
sas) have the courage.” 

It wasn’t that, unless you called action born of desperation 
courage. I had simply come to the end of my rope. I had 
held job after job. In the end I always hated them. I wanted 
leisure to know my own mind, to write, to cook in my own 
kitchen, to fuss with my own plants, really to visit with 
friends and neighbors. Most of all, I wanted to be a 
resident mother to my little girl. 

Slowly I understood that jobs for me were a poison, 
deadening the thing I actually was, and I suppose psychol- 
ogists would diagnose my unhappiness as due to the fact 
that I had turned a creative bent into executive activi- 
ties foreign to a vacillating, emotional nature. I wonder. 

The lot of the woman who is alone, and who earns a 
living while she tries to make a home for her child, is a piti- 
ful one—at least I think it is. She is a widow, with little 
of the social comfort of widowhood. I know so many 
women who hold dowi some professional job and try to 
be mother, father and homemaker to their children. They 
live in a box apartment, get breakfast for their offspring, 
take them to school, and hurry off to work. Then follows 
a day of hard work. They can’t stop for tea with a casual 
and stimulating person, or indulge in a restful stroll. 
They must be at park or school at five o’clock sharp. 
Then home, supper to cook, the bath, the bedtime story, 
and after eight o’clock the mother, wearied, may read a 
book, mend a frock, or indulge herself in any other way 
for an hour or two before her own bedtime. 

My health was going downhill. I had nervous break- 
downs. My job was exhibiting the familiar signs of attri- 
tion. I saw myself once more going through a humiliating 
round of job-hunting. To what end? I had worked four- 
teen years and was no nearer to doing what I wanted 
than at the beginning. I was approaching middle age. Was 
I to be another disappointed woman? Was I, through lack 
of daring, to be molded into a subdued “‘might-have-been”’? 
Was my face to bea gray map of thwarted hopes like many 
an elderly face I had seen? I had not done the thing I 
wanted. Everything else I had done—my father’s will, my 
brother’s will, my husband’s will, and the will of my child. 
But for myself I had done nothing. And I was ill. 








From Hopelessness to Eagerness 


OMETIMES when one lives for years in a state between 
living and dying, there comes an exquisite sense of the 
preciousness of life. One turns from hopelessness to an eager- 
ness to live. My back was to the wall, and like every cor- 
nered person my despair made me brave. I gave up my job. 
Others were offered me. I refused them. With the little I 
had saved I was going to the country to get acquainted with 
myself. It seemed my only chance. 

We gave up Nancy’s nurse, and the expensive hotel apart- 
ment. The cottage seemed frail in a cold November rain 
when we reached it. Summer’s shelter of leaves was gone. 
The narrow structure stood up like a shoe box on end, alto- 
gether forlorn. Bags and packages of groceries were brought 
in. The door closed. Here we were. 

And here in our white cottage we have remained and pros- 
pered. So far we have found that for every brave effort there 
is a brave answer. So far we have learned so much, had so 
much fun, grown so much that there is no job on earth which 
could give me what uncertain income, freedom and winter in 
the country have given me and my child. 
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Why I Gave Up Gy Job 


If I thought that all city children might get from a country 
school the good that has come to Nancy from it, I would 
start a movement to raze all cities for the sake of the genera- 
tions to come. In town Nancy went to a very good private 
school, but after the first few weeks of excitement she was 
bored. She went, she did her kindergartening in a rather 
stupid, but such a sweet, willing manner that I was in de- 
spair. I thought, Can it be that my little girl is a dullard? 

The first time I took Nancy to the little schoolhouse be- 
hind the ragged hedge of cedars, I trembled as much as she. 
I felt that I was doing her harm by putting her in that coun- 
try school and subjecting her to the daily companionship of 
children I vaguely thought of as rather peasantlike. It did 
not seem to me that the little gray-haired quiet woman who 
met me was properly impressed with my little girl’s superior- 
ity. She took us quite calmly. 

Nancy came home from the first session fidgety with ex- 
citement. She had a real desk and a real book to read from, 
and she must get two pads—“‘just think, mother, two pads 
and two pencils””—and her great adventure began. 

I never imagined that school could contain the thrills, the 
romance, the wonder that this little red brick school holds 
for Nancy. The one teacher has four grades in her room, so 
that Nancy hears everything that goes on. This has encour- 
aged her fondness for big words and strange bits of learning — 















that blood is made of corpuscles, that Chinese belong to 
“the yellow race” and “‘epidermis is really skin, mommie.” 

In our drives about the countryside Nancy hangs out of 
the small car and waves frantically to every child we pass, 
and the greeting from them is just as frantic and affectionate. 

““Who’s that?” I ask. 

‘“‘Evaline Johnson. Her brother David had his leg broke 
by an automobile. Isn’t that terrible?” 

I have lived in this countryside seven summers and know 
only my immediate neighbors and the village tradesmen by 
name, but Nancy knows everybody in the 
county, it seems. Each farm we pass has a 
real relation to her. She knows some little 
boy or girl who lives there, and she tells me 
the whole family history—about how the 
daddy has a dog and there is a new little 
baby, and the blue-eyed mournful child 
who waves to Nancy from the little Dutch 
stone house is the “‘best girl in 
the room and has the nicest hair 
ribbons.”” Every child in school 
is an arresting personality to her. 
It was never so in town. She is 
not only learning her letters; she 
is learning human nature, and 
life—and that, I fancy, is true 
education. 

She is learning her letters by 
a hodgepodge method new to 
me—and much more effective 
than the modern methods have 
ever been with her. Montessori 


brought out her scorn. Why a pink or yellow piece of wood 
should signify a preposition was beyond her. Here she has 
learned to spell and read by a combination of the old-fashioned 
ABC’s and a phonetic approach that makes her a continua] 
explosive of strange guttural roars. One would imagine she 
were a passionate stutterer. Her teacher has managed to 
make this reading so attractive that life out of school hours 
is a continual phonetic gurgle. ‘‘What is that word?” She 
comes to me and leaning over my shoulder points out a big 
one—it is always the big words that attract her—and her 
warm breath begins blowing down my neck, “ Puh-huh-ah- 
nu-ee-tuh-i-kuh.”” No word daunts her, no book. 


Riches for the Child 


| oye year in the city she welcomed a cold, because it meant 
staying away from school; and she had many colds. 
This winter she has had none, and should a blizzard make the 
roads impassable, it would be a calamity to Nancy. Her zeal 
got us through snow-swept roads one stormy morning, to 
find no one there—not even the teacher. She remains only 
half the day, and is constantly cajoling me to let her stay the 
whole day through—a whole day, hearing Miss Connor say 
wonderful things; a whole day, writing her arithmetic and 
spelling and reading, and sometimes giggling. 

She unfolds the crumpled wad in her warm palm and 
shows me her written exercise, marked “100 per cent”’ in the 
sacred blue crayon. She watches everybody and everything 
that goes on—the sheep cowering in the fold, the frosty pat- 
terns Jack Frost makes on a thawing bit of ice—and soaks in 
and absorbs like a sponge happenings that will enrich her 
for her whole life. But most I have to thank this little 
humble schoolhouse for the health it has given my little girl. 
It is the little schoolhouse and the quiet, gray-haired teacher 
that have changed Nancy from a thin, pale little girl with 

ribs showing, a little girl that constantly had to be 
coaxed to drink a bit of milk, to eat a few mouthfuls 
of cereal, into a lusty young woman who enjoys whole 
platefuls of healthful food; into a rough, husky young 
woman who pours out a cupful of milk for herself at 
odd times in the afternoon and exclaims, ‘‘Oh-h, I just 
love milk!”’ 

The first time I heard that sentiment I became cold 
with excitement. For six years I have been trying to 
get her to like milk by every disguise known to frantic 
mothers and guileful dieticians. One reason for this 
change undoubtedly is that she walks two miles to and 
from school, rain, snow or sunshine. She comes swing- 
ing down the hill, singing at the top of her voice, her 
cheeks stained a red so scarlet that she looks as if she 
were splashed froma paint can, her coat open—bangs up 
the road and into the house on a bitter cold day, when 
I am hugging the kitchen stove, fairly “hollering’’— 
that is the only word for it—‘‘ My, it’s a hot day!” 

I call her “‘Old Roughie’’—this sturdy child, fairly burst- 
ing with good health and general well-being, treating the 
foulest weather as if it were a summer’s day, daring any- 
thing, with such a fine lack of fear that my heart swells in 
gratitude for this miracle. 

At the end of our lane is a curving double hill. A good part 
of the winter it has been coated with snow, sometimes with 
sleet. It takes all the nerve I have to slide down on her 
swift coaster once, sometimes twice, ina playtime. She plops 
herself down and goes whizzing off, I every moment expect- 
ing to see her dashed headlong against a tree. But it 
never happens, somehow. She has become steady and game, 
this little girl who was always afraid of everything. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Portrait Sketch by 








after Columbus discovered 
America the World’s Fair was 
held in Chicago. This was 
so in 1893, the year in which 
Phillips Brooks died at the age of fifty- 
seven. One of the inscriptions which 
President Eliot devised for the water 
gate on the Court of Honor at the fair 
was in these words: “Toleration in Reli- 
gion—the Best Fruit of the Last Four 
Centuries.” Compare the last of the four 
centuries since Columbus with the first, 
and the change that came about may be 
measured roughly by the difference be- 
tween scattered heresy trials and whole- 
sale massacres. In the thirty years and 
more since 1893, the spirit of toleration— 
always in some danger of confusion with 
the spirit of indifference—might be said 
to have made still more rapid advances, 
were it possible to ignore the recent open 
conflicts between the modernists and 
fundamentalists, and the hushed differ- 
ences in all the households of faith. 

There is, indeed, a diminishing resort 
to heresy trials, for the reason that they 
have so often been found to settle noth- 
ing. Such a preacher as Doctor Fosdick 
makes no scruple today of exclaiming in a 
farewell sermon: ‘‘ They call mea heretic. 
Well, I am a heretic, if conventional 
orthodoxy is the standard. I should be 














F- Sands Brunner 


father, to hear a speaker at an evan- 
gelical conference announce with all so- 
lemnity: ‘‘At this very moment there is 
proceeding, unreproved, a blasphemous 
celebration of the birth of Shakspere, a 
lost soul now suffering for his sins in hell.” 
This was hardly a typical utterance of the 
eighteen-sixties, but the man who made it 
stood by no means entirely alone. 


HE confident assigning of the unre- 

generate—or the dissentient—to 
eternal punishment was the stock in trade 
of many zealots on both sides of the At- 
lantic. At Hanover, New Hampshire, 
in 1835, a traveling evangelist interrupted 
a service for Dartmouth College students 
by greeting a respectable local attorney 
late in entering the meeting-house after 
the fashion of certain evangelists in all 
times: ‘‘Here comes another miserable 
sinner going straight to hell.””. The annals 
of Dartmouth College itself preserve a 
more dignified but no less significant ex- 
pression of religious prejudice in the same 
vear of 1835. In that year a professorship 
of chemistry and mineralogy was abolished 
and in the year following restored under 
the new designation of chemistry, miner- 
alogy and geology. Why? Because the 
man who held the first professorship was 
an Episcopalian, even in deacon’s orders, 
and, though an excellent teacher, was so 
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ashamed to live in this generation and not 
be a heretic’’—and he goes not merely 








distasteful to the college authorities on 








unmolested, but generally applauded. 














the score of his church affiliations that the 
shortest and surest road to getting rid of 











Tomorrow it may be different. Yet the 
gradual and intermittent movement in 
matters of tolerance in religion—often 
dependent as it is upon the workings of 
individual influences in successive genera- 
tions, and therefore peculiarly subject to 
what the prayer book calls the “‘changes 
and chances of this mortal life’’—has been 
on the whole a forward movement. Dif- 
ferences in religious belief and practice no 
longer provoke so many of the “fighting 
words”’ as once proceeded from them. It 
has taken a long time for the world to 
catch up with the tolerant sentiment ex- 
pressed by Benjamin Franklin when he 
said: “The sects are like clocks. No two 
agree; but they all approximate to the 
true time.” 

What, then, is the ‘‘toleration in religion’’ applauded in 
President Eliot’s inscription, and what is the “tolerance in 
religion”’ with which this article is to concern itself? Since 
Phillips Brooks is the focal figure under consideration, let 
us turn to him for our definitions. ‘‘Tolerance,’’ he once 
wrote, “is a disposition. Toleration is the behavior in 
which that disposition finds expression.” ‘Going a step 
farther, he defined tolerance itself, the underlying thing, as 
“the willing consent that other men should hold and ex- 
press Opinions with which we disagree, until they are con- 
vinced by reason that those opinions were untrue.” 

This is a good definition; it goes on all fours, and will 
bear close scrutiny. The thing it defines is more a tendency 
than a cause, and is hardly capable of description in. such 
concrete terms as, for example, the cause of temperance. 
Yet a tendency, a general movement, may have its ex- 
emplar just as recognizable as the champion of a definite 
cause. The whole spirit and influence of a man who repre- 
sents a point of view may produce effects reaching quite as 
far as the results from the blows of a labeled reformer. So it 
Was with Phillips Brooks, and it is my own belief that be- 
cause he did not join or head a movement of separation, but 
lilled with a fresh and generous spirit the old forms of the 
quiet faith in which he was nurtured, he set up an ideal of 
thought and feeling never more profitably imitable than at 
the present confused moment. 


II 


[23s than twenty years ago a thoughtful conservative, 

Barrett Wendell, writing in terms of broad suggestion to 
a pupil, declared: ‘Nothing but conscious knowledge of 
orthodoxy could have made Emerson what he was. Those 
who begin with him have as yet got nowhere.” There were 
few thinking Americans born in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century who did not possess such a knowledge of the 
orthodox Protestantism of their time. This was no more 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


C folerance in Leligion 


Lhe Influence of Phillips Brooks 
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true in any part of the United States than in New England, 
a historic center of religious discussion and controversy. 
Phiilips Brooks, of purely New England descent, was thirty 
years old at the end of our Civil War, and consequently had 
lived what are counted a man’s formative years while the old 
order of thought was still regnant. In other words, he had 
every opportunity to acquire a conscious knowledge of 
orthodoxy. 


T IS an unhappy fact that the orthodox temper of the 

period in which he was born—to say nothing of the Co- 
lonial times that had gone before—had many manifestations, 
both in disposition and in behavior, to which the word toler- 
ance or toleration is quite inapplicable. Because disposition 
is expressed in behavior, and because it is impossible to 
appreciate the spirit of tolerance of which Phillips Brooks 
was an inspiring representative without some knowledge of 
the contrasting spirit of intolerance—especially in the years 
immediately preceding his active life—it will be well to set 
in array a few “behavioristic” instances. They are merely 
symptoms of the withholding of that “willing consent to 
differences of opinion’’ on which tolerance is based, tokens 
of that insistence on conformity, sometimes by minorities, 
but of which in all churches and at all times conflicts and 
persecutions have risen. It is of secondary consequence that 
most of the instances were related to the transition from the 
rigors of Calvinistic theology to the less austere modes of 
religious thought that accompanied the broadening of scien- 
tific and other horizons in the nineteenth century. The mer- 
its of the several cases are less to the present purpose than 
the temper and behavior which they provoked. 

But before reverting to the American past, let us remind 
ourselves that in the boyhood of Edmund Gosse; born nearly 
fifteen years after Phillips Brooks, it was possible in Eng- 
land for.a sensitive youth, undergoing the painful processes 
of separation from the extreme Calvinistic views of his 


him—by abolishing the post he occupied — 
was adopted. 

It isa short step from New Hampshire 
into Maine, and from 1835 to 1840, in 
which year the city of Augusta, Maine, 
was the theater of an extraordinary tragi- 
comedy of religious persecution. The 
story of it is told in a little book, now of 
great rarity, printed in Augusta in 1841, 
under the title “Scenes in a Vestry: Being 
an Account of the Late Controversy in the 
South Parish Congregational Church in 
Augusta. Reported by D. C. Weston, 
Esq.”’ The circumstances it records are 
those that followed the adoption of the 
report of a parish committee in 1840, 
supporting warmly some recent resolu- 
tions of the parish against dancing, and 
the prompt defiance of this position by a spirited and 
highly respected older member of the parish, Mrs. Nathan 
Weston. 

Not only did she permit the members of the “ Winter 
Circle,’’ a benevolent sewing society of ‘misses between the 
ages of ten and fifteen,” to dance in her house with boys who 
joined them after their sewing was done—her son and daugh- 
ter providing the music of violin and piano for the occasion— 
but when a deacon urged her to be controlled in her opinions 
and practice by the actions of the church in the matter of 
dancing, she declared she “‘ would rather be ground to powder 
first.’” She maintained that as a lifelong student of the 
Holy Book she had “been unable to find anything there 
which forbids, either in direct terms or by fair implication, 
children or others to move their limbs responsive to music.” 


HEN she and her husband, Judge Weston, announced 

their withdrawal from South Parish Church to take up 
more congenial religious associations, ‘‘the impropriety of an 
attempt to withdraw from a Christian church without its 
consent”’ was solemnly urged, and the persecution of the 
offenders, including the piano-playing daughter, who had 
fallen seriously ill over the affair, was continued. This 
daughter, by the way, was the mother of former Chief Justice 
Fuller, of the United States Supreme Court. The pettiness 
and cruelty of the entire episode seem today incredible. 

In Andover, Massachusetts, where the maternal forbears 
of Phillips Brooks established the academy and seminary 
from which the soundest orthodoxy has proceeded, there are 
many traditions of the old-time intensity of theological 
differences. It is told of the Andover professors that, besides 
fighting the battles of orthodoxy in the larger world, they 


expressed their own conflicts of opinion in the seminary - 


pulpit. Thus it could happen that when a teacher of the 
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THE OWNER OF IT WAS SEIZED BY HIS COAT LAPELS, HIS SHOULDERS, EVEN BY HIS CHIN, AND ENTREATED TO “LISTEN * 





%3)HE group of girls who had happened to 
] meet at the corner of Maple Street and 
31 Central Avenue this lively October morn- 
ing was like the groups their mothers had 
yi sometimes formed, years before, on the 
4} same corner. That is to say, it was not 
%} unlike any other group of young but mar- 

= ~S] riageable maidens pausing together by 
chance at a corner in the “best residence section”’ of a town 
of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, anywhere in the land. 

Three of these seven girls were on their way homeward 
from “downtown’’; three were strolling in the opposite 
direction; and the seventh, seeing the two parties meet and 
begin their chatter with loud outcries, had come hurrying 
from.a quiet old house near by to join them. The six made a 
great commotion. Their laughter whooped on the whirling 
autumn wind that flapped their skirts about them; their 
gesturing hands fluttered like the leaves of the agitated shade 
trees above them; their simultaneous struggles for a hearing 
were not incomparable to the disorderly uproar of a box of 
fireworks prematurely exploding on the third of July. 

The seventh girl, who had come across the lawn of the 
quiet old house on the corner to join them, also shouted, beg- 
ging to be told the cause of so much vociferation. 

““What’s happened? What on earth’s the matter?’’ she 
cried, going from one to another of the clamorous damsels 
and trying to make herself heard. ‘‘What is it? What’s 
going on? What’s it all about?” 











NE or two took cognizance of her with a nod and a hasty 

greeting, ‘‘ Hello, Elsie,’ but found no more time for her; 
and the rest paid no attention whatever to her or to her eager 
inquiries. They were too busy shouting, “But listen, my 
dear!”’ or “I never in all my life!” or “‘My dear, you never 
saw anything like it!” though the smallest of them, a pretty 
brunette with the most piercing voice of all, did at last begin 
an explanatory response to the repeated entreaties of this 
Elsie. ‘‘Paul Reamer said ” But, as if realizing the 
waste of so much energy upon a person unconcerned in the 
matter, she immediately turned to the others, shrieking, 
“Listen! For heaven’s sake, listen! He said he’d be along 
before we got halfway home! He said ——’”’ 
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Then even the small brunette’s remarkable voice was 
merged in the conglomerate disturbance, and Elsie was no 


wiser than before. She continued to go from one girl to an- 


other, shouting, ‘‘What about Paul Reamer? What’s he 
done? What about him?” but for all the response she got 
she might have been both invisible and inaudible. 

The uproar the six girls were making had no coherence; it 
accomplished nothing; it was merely a happy noise; and 
yet it seemed to be about something that concerned the six 
and was understood by them—something that had nothing 
to do with the seventh girl and could not be understood by 
her. The six were not hostile to her; they were merely too 
excited to pay any heed to her. 

So, presently, she gave over her efforts and stood silent, a 
little apart from the shouting group and smiling; but her 
smiling was only an expression of hers, not a true token of 
feeling within. She wished to go on making her share of the 
noise; but a persistently disregarded questioner must always 
become at last a mere onlooker. Thus Elsie found herself 
excluded from the merriment she had come to join; and she 
felt obliged to maintain a lively and knowing look upon her 
face, so that passers-by might not think her an outsider, for 
she did not know how to go away with any grace or comfort. 
Excluded, she could only stand near the congenial, vociferous 
six and try to look included—a strain upon her facial expres- 
sion. The strain became painful as she still lingered and the 
merry group grew merrier; but what pained her more was 
her regret that she had rushed out so hopefully, to meet an 
exclusion she should have known enough to expect. 

She might have known enough to expect it because this 
was an old, familiar experience of hers, an experience so much 


worse than customary that it was invariable. And another 
familiar old experience, or phase of this one, was repeated as 
she stood there, smiling and somewhat glassily beaming, try- 
ing to look knowing and included. 

From down the street there came swiftly into nearer view 
an open touring car, driven by a slender young gentleman of 
a darkly handsome yet sprightly aspect; and upon this the 
six clamored far beyond all clamors they had made before. 
The debonair motorist steered his machine to the curb, close 
to them, jumped out, was surrounded by the vociferators, 
and added his own cheerful shoutings to theirs. 

What they all meant to convey was for the most part as 
unknown to Elsie Hemingway as if they gabbled Arabic, 
though the name ‘‘Paul” was prevalent over the tumult, 
amidst which the owner of it was seized by his coat lapels, 
his shoulders, even by his chin, and entreated to “Listen!” 
Finally, however, some sort of coherent communication 
seemed to be established among them, and the young man 
emerged from the group, though the small girl with the pierc- 
ing \voice still clung to one of his coat pockets. “Call up 
Fred!” she screamed. ‘Tell him we won’t wait one instant!” 


E\ DETACHED himself. “Elsie, can I use you 


tele- 
plione?” he asked; but evidently regarded the question 

as uningportant, for he was already upon his way. 
‘“‘Oh,'do!”’ she cried enthusiastically, glad to seem « part 
of the mystery at last, and she turned to go with him. “Do 


you warit to call up Fred Patterson to bring his car’ Are 
you getting up a party, Paul? What’s the ps 

But hie had rushed ahead of her and was at the open ‘rent 
door of the house. ‘“ Where do you keep it?” he called back 
to her. | 

“Wait. It’s in the back hall. Wait till I show you,” she 
cried; but he ran into the house, found the telephone and 
was busy with it before she reached him. 

“Did you get Fred’s number?” she asked eagerly. _ 

He was smiling and his eyes were bright with anticipations 
that seemejd to concern not Elsie but the instrument before 
him. He did not look at her or seem even to hear her, but 
moved the\nickeled prong up and down impatiently. 

“Can’t you get him?” Elsie inquired, and she laughed 
loudly. Hei’ air was that of a person secretly engaged with 
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ther upon a jocular enterprise bound to afford great en- 
iinment. “Old Fred is the slowest old poke, isn’t he? 
yose I try, Paul.” 

oung Mr. Reamer’s eyes wandered to her and lost their 
er, becoming dead with absent-mindedness immediately. 

e said nothing. 

Let me try to get that funny old Fred,” Elsie urged in the 
e eager voice; and she stretched forth a hand for the 
rument. 

(pon this he moved his shoulder in the way, turning from 
_and at the same time a small voice crackled in the tele- 
me. Mr. Reamer’s brightness of expression returned in- 

intly. ‘You bet it’s me!” he said. ‘And if you don’t 

wry up here in that old tin boat of yours, you’re going to 

t killed! The whole gang’s out here on the curbstone, 

nply raving, right in front of Elsie Hemingway’s.” 

‘‘T believe it is Fred!” Elsie exclaimed. ‘‘I believe you’ve 

cot him after all. Does he say o 





““7OU better hurry!” the young man said to the mouth- 

piece as he dropped the receiver into its hook. Then, 
as he turned toward the door he seemed to become conscious, 
tough vaguely, that he was not alone. ‘‘Much ’bliged, 
[lsie,”” he said. ‘‘Goo’-by!” 

“Wait. Wait just a minute, Paul.” 

“What for?” 

“Fred isn’t on his way yet, I don’t suppose,” she said 
timidly. ‘‘Let’s—let’s wait in papa’s library till he comes. 
There are some pretty interesting books in there I’d like to 
show you. Papa’s great on bindings and old editions. 
Wouldn’t you like to see some of ’em?”’ 

“Well, another day maybe,” he answered, obviously sur- 
prised. ‘‘You see, Mamie Ford and all the girls are out 
there, and I 2 

“Wait,” she begged, for he was in motion to depart. 
‘““Aren’t you ever coming to see me again, Paul?” 

“What?” he said, apparently uncomprehending. 


’ 








ELSIE WONDERED WHEN THE SPELL WOULD BREAK; 
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“‘Aren’t you ever coming to see me again?”’ She laughed 
lightly, yet there was a tremor in her voice. “‘I don’t believe 
you’ve been in our house for over two years, Paul.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” he returned. ‘‘I must have been here a 
whole lot inthat much time. G’-by, Elsie; the girls are et 

But again she contrived to detain him. ‘‘ Wait. When will 
you come to see me again, Paul?” 

“‘Oh, almost any time.” 

“But when? What day?” 

This urgency, though gentle, bothered him, and he wished 
he hadn’t thought of using Elsie’s telephone. He was a youth 
much sought, as he had reason to be pleasantly aware, and 
life offered him many more interesting vistas than the pros- 
pect of an afternoon or evening or a substantial part of either 
to be spent téte-a-téte with Elsie Hemingway. Pressed to 
give a definite reason why such a prospect dismayed him, he 
might have been puzzled. Elsie wasn’t exactly a bore; she 
wasn’t bad-looking, and nobody disliked her. Probably he 
would have fallen back upon an explanation that would have 
been satisfactory enough to most of the young people with 
whom he and Elsie had “‘grown up.” Elsie was ‘‘just Elsie 
Hemingway,” he would have said, implying an otherwise un- 
explainable something inherent in Elsie herself, and nothing 
derogatory to the Hemingway family. 

“When will you come, Paul?” 

““Why—why, right soon, Elsie. Honestly I will. I’ll try 
to, that is. Honestly I'll ze 

‘Paul, it’s true you haven’t been here in over two years.” 
Elsie’s voice trembled a little more perceptibly. ‘‘The last 
time you were here was when you came to mamma’s funeral. 
You had to come then, because you had to bring your 
mother.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, a little shocked at this strange reference. 
“T was gl I mean I wanted tocome. I’ll come again, too, 
some day, before long. I must run, Elsie. The girls i 

“You won’t say when?” She spoke gravely, looking at 
him steadily, and there was more in her eyes than he saw, for 














II 


he was not interested in finding what was there, or in any- 
thing except in his escape to the gayety outdoors. 

He laughed reassuringly. ‘“‘Oh, sometime before very 
long. I’ll honestly try to get round. Honestly I will, Elsie. 
Listen!” 

There were shriekings of his name from the street and 
lawn. “G’-by! I’m coming!” he shouted, and dashed out 
of the house to meet the vehement demand for him. He was 
asked at the top of several voices “‘ what on earth” he’d been 
doing all that time; but no one even jocularly suggested 
Elsie as a cause of his delay. 


HEN he had gone she went to the front door and closed 

it, keeping herself out of sight; then she stood looking 
through the lace curtain that covered the glass set into the 
upper half of the door. The amiable youth she had called 
“old Fred,’”’ accompanied by a male comrade, was just arriv- 
ing in a low car, wherein they reclined almost at full length 
rather than sat; the small but piercing Miss Ford leaped to 
join them; and the other girls, screaming, each trying to 
make her laughter dominant, piled themselves into Paul 
Reamer’s car with him. Both machines trembled into mo- 
tion at once, and swept away, carrying a great noise with 
them up the echoing street. 

Elsie stood for a little while looking heavily out at noth- 
ing; then she went slowly up the old, carpeted stairway to 
her own room, where she did a singular thing. She took a 
hand mirror from her dressing table, looked searchingly into 
the glass for several long and solemn minutes, then dropped 
down upon her bed and wept. She might have been a beauty 
discovering the first gray hair. 

It was strange that she should look into a mirror and then 
weep, because, if the glass was honest with her, its revelation 
should have been in every detail encouraging. The reflection 
showed lamenting gray eyes, but long-lashed and vividly 
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THE PRINCE OFFERED WHAT TO 
HER WAS A SMALL FORTUNE 


| GREAT French lawyer, fleeing from the Revolu- 
y@4| tion, landed in New York in the early fall of 1793. 
mii For a time he eked out a precarious living by 
7 playing the violin in the only theater then exist- 
ae ing in Manhattan, on John Street near Broadway. 
One day a friend took him hunting in the then virgin forests 
of Connecticut. There he made the acquaintance of the wild 
turkey. He shot one and cooked it himself. At the taste of 
the bird, Broadway lost all fascination for him. So he moved 
up to Hartford, where he became the tutor of a farmer’s son, 
but spent most of his time hunting and cooking. He con- 
cocted many wonderful dishes out of what he found upon 
the land in those pioneer days, without any of 
the elaborate trimmings he had been accus- 
tomed to in Europe. Although his exile lasted 
only three years, he never forgot the happy days 
he spent in the United States. More than a 
quarter of a century later, after long 
service as a justice of the French 
supreme court, the Cour de Cassa- 
lion, Brillat-Savarin sang the praises 
of the American turkey in his im- 
mortal work, La Physiologie du Gott, 
which first won for cookery recogni- 
tion as a fine art. 

The Physiology of Taste: The 
science of the normal functions and 
phenomena of the fourth sense. No 
one but a Frenchman could have 
given such a title to what is really the 
greatest cookbook ever written. It is 
as full of philosophy as The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table. In it the 
learned judge put all the ripe wisdom 
of his old age. With trained legal mind he placed his vast 
store of physics and chemistry at the service of his fellow 
men’s palates. Above all he saturated his work with love of 
good food. 

Cooking is at once the simplest and the most complicated 
of the arts. Since our remote ancestors first tasted cooked 
meat as the result of some forest fire, progress in the prep- 
aration of food has been both small and great. Surprisingly 
few ways of cooking food have been discovered. You may 
roast or bake it, boil or steam it, broil it, stew it or fry it. 
Or you may combine two or more of these ways of treating 
it. Thus a fricassée is first fried and then stewed; a daubé, 
first stewed, then baked; a cassoulet, first boiled and then 
baked; a German gebraten, baked after having been fried; and 
a braise is a combination of frying and stewing and baking. 





The Ham That Tickeled “foffre’s Palate 


ACH country has developed a national cooking according 
to the temper of its people and the wealth of its natural 
food resources. What superiority there may be in French 
cooking—I do not mean the horrible cosmopolitan messes 
served under that name in hotels the world over, but the 
real cooking of the French provinces—is due to the fact that 
butter, cream and wine are more plentiful in France than 
anywhere else, and that the French people are appreciative 
and pleasure loving, besides possessing imagination and an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 
But there are wonderful dishes in every country, and I 
have yet to meet a French gourmet who did not go into 






CHATEAUBRIAND AUX POMMES 
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ecstasies when introduced to corn fritters. What country in 
the world makes a thick soup at once as tasty and as nourish- 
ing as a clam chowder? And cannot fried chicken a la Mary- 
land and terrapin, to say nothing of succotash, appear with 
credit in any company? And then there is the great Amer- 
ican ham. When Joffre came to the United States with the 
Viviani war mission in May, 1917, he was invited to dine at 
the White House and one of the courses was a baked Virginia 
ham. 

The victor of the Marne declared he had never tasted any- 
thing so delicious in his life, and he became so enthusiastic 
that Mrs. Wilson was moved to present one to him for 
Mrs. Joffre. A noble specimen was procured 
from Fredericksburg and sent to the French 
embassy. It was so precious in the eyes of Joffre 
that he had it sent to Paris in the diplomatic 
, bag. Madame Jusserand, the wife of the French 
ambassador, was afraid that 
Madame Joffre would try to 
boil the ham in the ordinary 
French fashion, which would 
have been a catastrophe. So 
she did me the honor of asking 
me to write out instructions as 
to how it was to be cooked. The 
recipe I used had been given to 
me by Thomas Nelson Page, 
and although very simple is, I 
believe, as near perfection as 
can be. 
ay Lay your ham in cold water 
and, after allowing it to soak 
for half an hour, scrape and 
wash it thoroughly. When it is 
absolutely clean, put it to soak in fresh water and leave it 
from twelve to thirty-six hours, according to its age and 
size. Then take a large pot with plenty of water. Put in your 
ham, with onions, a little celery, some parsley, two or three 
blades of mace and half a dozen cloves. Put it on the fire, 
and as it comes to a boil skim it well. Then allow it to sim- 
mer till it turns over of its own accord in the pot. 

When the ham has “‘done turn over,”’ which is 
caused by the gradual swelling of the fat changing 
its center of gravity, set it off the fire to cool in its 
own water. Do not let it get cold, but, as soon 
as it is cool enough to handle with comfort, place 
it upon a wooden board and, using a clean cloth, 
pull off the skin. Then on the glistening expanse 
of fat sprinkle a good covering of 
white pepper. A quarter of a pound 
is not too much to use on a big ham. 
Then stud it with the finest cloves 
you can obtain, pressing them down 
into the fat about an inch apart. 
Next take plenty of ‘‘open-kettle”’ 
sugar, the light-brown sugar grand- 
mother used, and put as thick a layer 
as possible on top of your peppered 
ham. Witha little skill and patience 
you can put a coating of sugar more 
than an inch thick on a warm ham. 

Then place the ham in an iron 
pan, into which you have poured a 
pint of good sherry or an equal quan- 
tity of fine cider. Put it in a very 
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slow oven, and little by little the sugar will melt through the 
fat, carrying the pepper and the taste of cloves right through 
to the bone. Some of the sugar may run down the sides of 
your ham into the sherry or cider with some of the fat, but 
if your oven is not too hot at least four-fifths of the sugar 
will sink into the ham itself. Toward the end of the cook- 
ing, you baste the ham with the sherry, or cider, and drip- 
pings, and it finally comes out a rich, dark brown, studded 
with the “coffin nails of Asia,’’ as cloves were called after the 
Portuguese had ravished its rich coasts in search of this 
most fragrant of all spices. There is nothing finer in the 
world than a thin slice of cold Virginia ham. 

Although the ways of cooking are so few, there is seemingly 
no limit to the number of combinations of food that can be 
made, to the variety of sauces, to the multitudinous garnish- 
ments invented by princes and prelates, statesmen and sol- 
diers, artists and poets, and sometimes by mere chefs. I say 
this advisedly, for it is remarkable how little cooking owes 
to professionals. They are often excellent artisans, but they 
lack inspiration and imagination. Few, indeed, have the 
creative genius of a Marie Antoine Caréme. Of all the 
classic sauces of French cuisine not half a dozen were in- 
vented by chefs—only three come to mind: The sauce Go- 
dart, the sauce Robert and the sauce Escoffier. The Béarnaise, 
the Bordelaise and the Hollandaise, with many hundreds of 
others, are the anonymous contributions of obscure and for- 
gotten cooks whose productions won local popularity and have 
immortalized the birthplaces of their authors. But we owe 
the famous sauce Cardinal that Richelieu was so fond of and 
the sauce Valois to two Jesuit fathers. And Chateaubriand, 
a writer; Choron, a musician; Fayot, a historian; the Duc de 
Mornay, a statesman; Rubens, a painter; Soubise, a marshal 
of France; Souchet, a doctor of the Sorbonne; and Villeroi, a 
famous general—all invented the sauces that bear their names. 


cAn Aristocracy of (o0ks 


E LESSEPS was an excellent cook. Anatole France, who 
succeeded him in the French Academy, recalled, on taking 
his seat in that illustrious assembly, that if Esau had sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, De Lesseps had obtained for 
France the concession to build the Suez Canal by feeding the 
Khedive in his youth many a delicious dish of macaroni. 
Méhemet Ali was the father of fifty sons, but centered all his 
affection on the child of his old age, Prince Said, who, how- 
ever, had a great tendency to corpulence. The old Khedive 
cared little for his son’s education, but carefully watched his 
weight. If he had lost flesh he was rewarded, but if the 
scales showed an increase he was deprived of all food. No 
Egyptian on pain of death would have dared to feed the 
young prince anything, but he used to sneak off to the 
French consulate, where De Lesseps would prepare stul{ed 
macaroni for him, not that it was particularly weight reduc- 
ing, but because he was so desperately fond of it. When he 
succeeded to the throne he showed his gratitude by shower- 
ing honors on his 
C i friend, and later not 
CHA only granted the con- 
1 ) cession for the canal 
PN but also gave large 
ae tracts of land and 
ye supplied thousands of 
laborers. 

Even royalty fur- 
nishes instances of 
good cooks. The Duc 
d’Aumale was a [a- 
mous cordon bleu, and 
in his magnificent 
Chateau de Chantilly 
he had a small stove 
installed behind a 
plate-glass screen in 
the big dining room. 
And the tradition 1s 
maintained today 
among men of letters 
and politicians. Cur- 
nosky, Gabion and 
Guy de Pourtales are 
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ql] famous cooks, not to mention Marcel Rouff and Briand 
who, seven times premier of France, can hold his own with any 
man in the Chamber or in the kitchen. He usually abandons 
office by giving up his portfolio, very much as a good cook 
who believes she is not appreciated will surrender her apron. 
Moewn at his country place Briand never entertains his 
friends without cooking at least one dish himself. His jugged 
hare with garlic is famous. The practice of cooking some 
special dish for his guests was also honored by the Duc 
d’Aumale. No one could make a fondu, which is a glorified 
form of scrambled eggs, any better than the man who won 
Algiers for France. 

To make a fondu for six people you take half a pound of 
grated Swiss cheese, half a pound of butter and a quarter of a 
pint of rich gravy from which all fat has been removed. 
Beef gravy will do, but the gravy from a roast turkey is best 
of all. Twelve eggs, the juice of half a lemon and pepper and 
salt complete the necessary ingredients. Separate the whites 
from the yolks of your eggs. Whip the whites to a very stiff 
froth, and then gradually incorporate the yolks, the grated 
cheese and half of the butter, cut in very thin slices. Put two- 
thirds of your gravy in a fireproof dish, and when the gravy 
boils, pour in your eggs, beating the whole while on the fire. 
When it begins to thicken, take it off the fire, but continue 
beating it, gradually adding the rest of the gravy and butter. 
Put it back on a very slow fire, and when about to serve 
squeeze lemon juice over it. It is delicious. 


That Italian Fonduta—Deltctous! 


HE French fondu, however, must not be confused with 
the Italian ‘‘fonduta,”’ a very different but equally ad- 
mirable dish. It is the kind of Welsh rabbit one would ex- 
pect angels to make. You take half a pint of fresh cream 
and in it melt a quarter of a pound of frontina cut up very 
fine. Frontina is a cheese that can be bought at any Italian 
store from September to April. The melting process is a 
very slow and delicate one, and must be done in a double 
boiler. The fonduta has to be turned gently with a wooden 
spoon in the same direction as the hands of a watch. Then 
when the cheese is thoroughly melted, you incorporate the 
yolks of three eggs into which you have worked a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of melted butter. The result should be a 
pale-yellow mixture of the consistency of well-whipped 
cream. If you have no frontina, equal parts of grated Par- 
mesan and finely sliced fresh Swiss cheese may be substituted. 
Care, more care and still more care, is the first and most 
important thing in cooking. You turn your back for a sec- 
ond and the toast burns, but it is just as easy to ruin a fine 
roast or to spoil a delicate cake. So you cannot cook if you 
have anything else on your mind; but anyone who is will- 
ing to take pains, who has ordinary common sense, a little 
imagination and a real love of food can very rapidly become 
a better than average cook. Indeed, it is surprising how 
simple can be the preparation of an apparently elaborate 
meal. Here is the menu of a dinner recently served to eight 

gourmets, all men of practiced palates. 

Essence de Consommé Nature 
Soufflé de Poisson 
Coq-en-Paté 
Salade Noble 
Fromages Fruits 

The consommé was perfectly clear and of a rich amber 
color. Its aroma filled the room and invited the gastric juices 
to prepare for their coming duty far better than any cock- 
tail or hors d’ceuvre could have done. Ten hours previously 
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five pounds of shin of beef from which all fat had been re- 
moved —no other cut will do—had been put into a pot with 
five small onions, in one of which two cloves had been stuck. 
Salt was sprinkled over the meat, and water enough to cover 
it added. The salt was most important, as it helped to bring 
out the juices of the meat. That is why no good cook ever 
salts a piece of meat to be roasted or broiled, because in that 
case the whole secret of success is in 
keeping the juices in the meat. The 
pot had been slowly brought to boil, / 
every trace of rising scum being care- / > 

fully removed. When the scum had 
ceased to rise the pot was put ona 
slow fire and barely allowed to sim- 
mer for eight hours. 
Then the consommé 
had been carefully 
strained and permit- 
ted to stand for an 
hour so that any fat 
that rose might be re- 
moved from its sur- 
face. It had then 
been reheated, great 
care being taken not 
to allow it to boil. It 
was served very hot 
in medium-size cups. 

The fish souffié that 
followed elicited cries 
of admiration from 
the diners. It wasa 
beautiful golden 
brown, and had risen 
six inches above the 
deep porcelain dish 
in which it had been 
baked. It tasted like 
angel food made of fish, and yet it was a satisfy- 
ing and substantial dish. In order to make it a 
couple of soles had been poached overnight. 
Flounder would have done as well. The fish, 
well cleaned, had merely been placed with a lit- 
tle salt in boiling water and had been allowed to simmer 
gently till cooked. The jilets had been removed and put in 
a dry place. 

When the time for making the soufflé had come, the cold fish 
had been gently rubbed through .a wire sieve. As it was 
quite dry it came through light and fluffy, looking almost like 
grated coconut. It had then been mixed with four tables- 
poonfuls of melted butter, pepper and salt added, and rapidly 
heated in a saucepan. This had next been turned into the 
dish that was to come to table. The yolks of six eggs had 
been deftly incorporated, and then the whites of eight eggs 
previously beaten to a stiff froth. Great pains had been taken 
to keep the mixture as light as possible. It had taken a little 
more than twenty minutes to cook in a medium hot oven, 
one in which a man could just bear to keep his hand while 
counting twenty—ten seconds. 

But the plat de résistance was the Cog-en-padté—the cock 
in paste—a truly princely dish. It did not show up very 
handsomely at table, as it came on looking like a large over- 
baked loaf. But after the crust had been cut round the 
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THE PLAT DE RESISTANCE WAS THE COQ-EN-PATE—A TRULY PRINCELY DISH 
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middle and the top half removed, a magnificent capon was 
lifted out, the dark truffles under the skin reminding one of 
Swinburne’s “blushes of amorous blows.’’ It was stuffed 
with pdté de foie gras and more of the large fragrant truffles. 
The dish is an aristocrat among dishes, and yet serves.to 
illustrate how little progress cookery has made. Just as the 
savage who has caught a fish will envelop it in clay and 
then bury it in the hot embers of the camp fire, so the 
modern chef, after stuffing a fine fowl according to his pa- 
tron’s taste, wraps it in baker’s dough and puts it in a slow 
oven for ten or twelve hours. In both cases the principle 
is the same. The impervious 
covering retains all the nour- 
— \ ishment and taste in the food 
enveloped ; and the various ingre- 
dients permeate the fowl and 
mingle thoroughly with its juices. 
The salad that fol- 
lowed afforded a pleas- 
ing contrast to the rich 
paté de foie gras. \t was 
of endives, placed in the 
center of a deep bowl, 
and arranged around it 
were hard-cooked eggs, 
cut across and placed 
between tufts of the 
delicate part of celery 
curling with its small 
pale leaves. Over it 
had been poured a 
French dressing, to 
which at the moment 
of serving two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of In- 
dian chutney had been 
added. The perfection 
of this salad lay in the 
contrast between the 
endives and the chut- 
ney, and in the care 
that had been taken in 
its preparation. Every 
trace of grit had been wiped from the endives with a soft 
cloth. They must never be washed, as this makes them 
bitter; indeed, if the weather is at all damp it is better to 
refrain from eating them. 


Making the Most of Contrasts 


h bine: the French dressing was beautifully smooth and 
had been scientifically mixed. Nothing could be simpler, 
but few head waiters will take the trouble. The great thing 
is to get the oil and vinegar to mix perfectly. Oil is much 
lighter than vinegar, so it is necessary to increase the 
specific gravity of the oil. You, therefore, take your salt and 
gradually work your oil into it till it is all absorbed. Drop by 
drop you add your vinegar, beating the dressing all the time 
with a fork. It will be beautifully smooth. A good dressing 
is two parts of oil to one of vinegar. The pepper should be 
added last of all, and a dash of tabasco is far better than 
ordinary white pepper. 

To end the meal there were cheeses and fruits. Brillat- 
Savarin said, “‘a dessert without cheese is like a beauty with 
but one eye.” If you have dessert you must have cheese to 
make a passable bridge between the vegetables and salads, 
and the sweetstuffs and fruits. You cannot—at least if you 
have any respect for your stomach—put grapes on top of 
salad, or a custard on top of Brussels sprouts. And cheese 
greatly improves the taste of fruits eaten after it. To prove 
this you have only to eat a pear after Roquefort cheese. And 
one must never fail to take advantage of food contrasts and 
food affinities. Every cook is aware of the latter. Eggs and 
tomatoes just naturally go together; so do 
pork and beans and so do grapefruit and 
maple sirup. Likewise, if you would eat straw- 
berries in their ultimate perfection, put them 
in a bowl and squeeze the juice of an orange 
over them. 

But many people fail to appreciate the value 
of contrasts in cooking. These are of three 
kinds. First come thermic contrasts, mixing 
hot and cold foods so as to bring out the flavor 
of both. The omelette surprise, in which ice 
cream is surrounded by whipped white of egg 
that is allowed to take color in a hot oven, is 
a typical instance. So is hot apple pie with ice 
cream. But hot roast chestnuts with cold beef 
are an even better illustration. Eaten alter- 
nately, nothing so improves the flavor of the 
beef. Then there are contrasts of consistency, 
as in the case of the fried croutons that should 
always be served with pea soup, or the potato 
chips that bring out all the delicacy of sweet- 
breads. But perhaps nowhere is the contrast of 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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THERE ON THE ICY GROUND, HER GRAY FUR DRENCHED, AND HALF-FROZEN, LAY CLEO 





T BEGAN on a villainously cold 
and sleety and tempest-twisted 
; night in December, one of those 
nights nobody wants. Across the 
frozen lake, from the white- 
capped Ramapo Mountains be- 
yond, hooted a ruffianly gale that 
slapped along ahead of it a deluge 
of half-frozen rain. Over the 
woods and the sweet lawns of The 
Place yelled the sleet-laden hurri- 
cane, buffeting the naked black 

, tree boughs into a hideous goblin 
dance, hammering against the staunch old rambling gray 
house, wrenching at its shutters and clawing noisily at its 
windowpanes. 

The frozen ground was aglare with driven rain and with 
slush. Borne on the riot of wind and sleet a December 
thunderstorm flashed and rumbled, as crashingly noisy and 
as spectacular as though it marked the finish of a July hot 
spell. 

The Sunnybank humans and the Sunnybank collies were 
roused from their gale-lullabied sleep by the glare and din. 
The humans were vaguely aware of the phenomenon and 
sank back to slumber, wondering drowsily at it. The kennel 
dogs reacted to it, each after his own nature. 

Wolf, official watchdog of The Place, lay stolidly on his 
veranda mat; wakeful, alert, but giving no heed to the 
storm itself. His job was to guard, not to let mere electric 
tempests distract him. 

At first hint of the far-off thunder Bruce awoke, on his rug 
in the master’s study. In all normal crises Bruce was calmly 
fearless. But thunderstorms were a dread to him. Now 
he got to his feet and pattered softly upstairs to the mistress’ 
room. Without a sound to waken her the great dog moved 
over to her bed. He stood there, mute and miserable, his 
shaggy body pressed close against the side of the mattress, 
seeking comfort in his nearness to the sleeping woman. 

Lad, too—up to the time of his death, three months 
earlier—had always hurried to the mistress in real or in 
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fancied danger. But in Lad’s case he had been the pro- 
tector, not the protected. Lad had not known the meaning 
of fear. From puppyhood he had seemed to feel that the 
mistress needed him to stand fiercely in front of her when 
any sort of peril was at hand. At times like that, woe to any 
stranger who should chance to come near her! 

Tonight another Sunnybank collie was sharing Bruce’s 
terror at the rackety thunderstorm. A hundred yards from 
the house was a snugly warm little building containing a 
blanket-bedded “brood nest.” Here for the last few nights 
had slept Cleo, a gentle and wise merle collie. 

Wakened, like Bruce, by the first distant breath of the 
thunderstorm, Cleo had jumped up and had begun to trot 
nervously to and fro in the narrow confines of the nest. As 
the thunder waxed louder and as fitful glares of lightning 
illumined the world, Cleo’s nervousness swelled to fright. 
Around and around the nest she tore, whimpering in fear. 

At last, summoning all her panic strength, she hurled her- 
self at the flimsy window, three feet above the level of the 
floor. A gash across the nose and a nasty cut on the shoulder 
testified to her tumultuous plunge through the panes. 


PrLOUNDEBING she landed on the slush outside, sliding 
along for a yard or so, then colliding heavily with a heap 
of cordwood. She gathered herself together, whining and 
trembling. But before she could get into motion for a dash to 
some safer hiding place she was aware that the thunder and 
lightning had passed by, although the gale was still screech- 
ing and the mingled rain and sleet were cascading down 
through the ice-chill air. Cleo’s panic terror left her. But 
she was too sick and in too much pain to force herself to leap 
back through the shattered window to the warmth and dry- 
ness of her brood nest. With a sobbing little whimper she 
cuddled down in a puddle of slush and lay there. 

Gray dawn had hardly begun creeping sullenly up from 
the black east when the master awoke. He woke thus 
early because something was troubling him. He remem- 
bered being half-awakened by the thunderstorm, and of 
wondering subconsciously whether he ought not to dress 
and go out to Cleo. He knew her horror of such storms. 
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scared Stiff! 


By 
ALBERT Payson 
"TERHUNE 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


He had been dead tired, and the thought had not 
roused him sufficiently to banish the sleep mists. But 
now it recurred to him with full force. Getting up, he 
huddled into a few clothes, thrust his bare feet into a 
pair of boots, and left the house at a run, heading for 
the brood nest. Twenty feet from the nest he came to 
a dumfounded halt. 

There on the icy ground, her gray fur drenched, and 
half-frozen, lay Cleo. At sight of the master she did not 
spring up as usual and run to greet him. She contented 
herself with lifting her head and wagging a feeble tail in 
welcome. 

Scattered around her in the slush lay eight inert and 
ratlike little creatures. They were thoroughbred collie 
puppies—Cleo and Bruce’s children—soaked and chilled 
and dead. 


HE master saw the smashed window of the brood 

nest. He noted the slash across Cleo’s nose and the 
glass cut on her gray shoulder. Ripping off his coat, he 
gathered up the eight chilly and wet morsels of flesh 
and fur and wrapped them tenderly in it. Then he 
turned toward the house, to try to warm one or more 
of them back to life by means of hot water and the 
warmth of the kitchen oven. 

He whistled to Cleo to get up and follow the coatful 
of frozen babies. Wearily she obeyed. As she got to her 
shaky legs something rolled out of the crease between 
her flank and her side. The master chanced to see it in 
the faint dawn light, and stooped to pick it up. 

It was a male puppy, larger than any of the eight 
others. He was alive. He was warm. He was vigorous. 
By some stray instinct of maternity, when he was born 
Cleo had nosed him against her furry side as she lay 
there. He had happened to slip down between her hip 

and her ribs. There he had lain, sheltered from the sleet, 
in a pocket of dry fur. 

For an hour, in the kitchen, the master and the mistress 
and the maids and the superintendent of The Place wrought 
over the puppies. Eight of them could not be wooed back to 
life. Five hours of exposure to sluicing rain and to hammer- 
ing sleet on the frozen ground had killed them all. 

But the ninth puppy was egregiously alive and energetic. 
A third larger than any of the others, he was a queer iron 
gray of hue, with white chest and legs and tail tip, and with 
a thin white blaze on his fore face. Patches of golden tan 
marked his cheek bones. 


““TSHAT’S the way of it,” glumly philosophized the master. 

‘Collie futures are as tricky as futures in Wall Street. I 
could have sold those eight pups at a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars or more each, at six weeks old. A thunderstorm and my 
own thick-headed sleepiness have cost us twelve hundred 
dollars at the very least. And ——”’ 

“But we’ve still got this gray puppy,” put in the mistress. 
“He’s a beauty too—bigger and finer than the others.” _ 

‘*‘He’s a merle,’’ objected the master. ‘‘The only merie in 
the litter at that. I don’t care for merles.” 

“I’ve always wanted a merle puppy at Sunnybank,”’ said 
she. “If youdon’t want him I’ll have him for mine. Can |?” 

“Take him if you like,”’ vouchsafed the master grouc!'!y. 
“‘He’s Bruce’s son. So he can’t turn out altogether worth- 
less. What are you going to call him?” 

The mistress looked ponderingly at the tiny collie. T2en 
her glance strayed out into the dawning day. The downpour 
had ceased. But the 
skies were still snarled 
up with iron-gray clouds, 
shot with silvery tints. 
A streak and a spatter 
of shimmering white in 
the east showed where 
the sun would rise in 
another half hour. Sere 
and pale tan in hue, a 
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branchful of unfallen oak leaves swayed in front of the window. 
“Gray, silver, snow-white, flecked with ashes of gold,” 
she said half to herself. “The same color scheme as the 
puppy’s. I'll take it as an omen. I'll name him—Gray 
yawn. 

in a week Dawn had ceased to resemble a sleek rat. Ina 
fortnight he was a fuzzy and pudgy baby giant. The iron 
gray of his coat had changed to deep silver, strewn with 
occasional black blotches. As he was unusually large by na- 
ture and as he absorbed all the nourishment that Nature had 
supplied for nine youngsters, he was nearly as large at two 
months as are most puppies at four. Beneath his fat was a 
mighty structure of bone, the frame of a future giant. 

By reason of this, he was unbelievably awkward. From 
much food and from Cleo’s individual care and because of 
the queer spirit that dominated him from birth, he was 
bumptiously aggressive. Consciously he was in eternal 
mischief. Unconsciously he was in everlasting trouble, which 
took the form one day of a dual mishap. 


RAY DAWN, galloping gawkily up onto the porch, had 

seized the hem of the mistress’ organdie dress and had 
tugged at it in an effort to draw her into a romp. Under 
those shaking tugs the flounce had been torn in a jagged 
and enormous rent. The noise of the tearing organdie had 
so interested Dawn that he relinquished his grip on the skirt. 
As he was braced backward with all his might at the time, 
he lost his balance and crashed into a porch jardiniére the 
master had brought back from Syria years before. 

The jardiniére flew off the veranda edge and showered 
into many pieces. The mistress’ exclamation of dismay at 
the tearing of her dress and the master’s outburst 
of language at his cherished jardiniére’s destruc- 
tion rang in the puppy’s ears. 

From birth Dawn had been abnormally sensi- 
tive and prone to take offense or hurt from a single 
sharp word. Now, ears and tail adroop, he scut- 
tled off the porch and around the corner of the 
house for refuge with his gentle mother in her 
kennel yard. 

““When he isn’t destroying things out of fun,” 
raged on the master, “‘he’s doing Charlie Chaplin 
stunts of destructiveness, because he’s too clumsy 
and stupid to get out of his own way or out of 
anything else’s way. I’m getting to hate the 
sight of him.” 

“Pick him up sometime and look straight 
down into his eyes,’’ counseled the mistress. 
“You'll see something there that will show you 
he isn’t all clown. Dawn is going to turn out all 
right. Don’t worry.” 

A wild clamor from the rear of the house sent 
them hastening to find what direful thing had 
befallen. They came upon a scene of carnage. 

Gray Dawn had galloped to the kennel yard in 
search of Cleo and of consolation for his scold- 
ing. But Cleo had gone on a lakeside ramble. 
The puppy set out in search of her. The interest 
of the quest made him forget his grievance. 
Midway across the dooryard he beheld a fluffed- 
out and noisily self-important Plymouth Rock 
hen, as tall as himself, convoying her bevy of 
baby chickens from the chicken runs to a forage 
in the garden. 


pies hen and her brood were supposed to be 
quartered safely in a coop with a wire runway, 
alongside the main poultry house behind the barn. 
She had pushed aside a rotting slat from her coop 
and had emerged into freedom. Calling her babies 
to her, she sallied forth on a food quest. Clucking 
fussily and glancing from side to side for possible 
danger to her puffily soft infants, she hustled 
across the dooryard, the chicks running for dear 
life to keep up with her strides. 

Gray Dawn saw. He slid to a shuffling stop. 
I lere was by far the most dramatically entertain- 
ing spectacle of his three-month career. Not only 
Was it thrilling to look upon but it offered infinite 
possibilities in the way of fun. Barking with 
falsetto excitement, Dawn charged gleefully down 
upon the hen and her chicks. 

Now this Plymouth Rock chanced to be of a 
courageously aggressive nature, thanks toa strain 
ol game fowl; and she suffered from a complex 
that all the world was in league against her be- 
loved chicks. She courted battle. She reveled in it. 





BARKING WITH FALSETTO EXCITEMENT, DAWN 
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As Dawn was frisking merrily toward the cluster of chicks 
and their attractively clucking mother, he was aware of 
something whizzing toward him with much the speed and 
aspect of a gray feather duster tied to a catapult. Glad that 
the hen was meeting his yearning for a romp in such sporting 
spirit, the puppy gamboled to meet her. Then —— 

One of the men, working in a near-by flower border, de- 
scribed thus the clash: “For a couple of seconds you couldn’t 
tell which was the hen and which was Dawn. They was like 
one of them fizzing and fuzzing pinwheels we set off on the 
Fourth. And I can’t see yet how only just the two of ’em 
ever managed to make all them kinds of noise they made. 
It was like a steam calliope throwing fits in a dog pound.”’ 

As the mistress and the master came on the scene they 
saw Dawn fleeing at incredible speed, his tail tucked far be- 
tween his legs, his furry throat emitting a series of anguish 
shrieks. Close behind him ran and flew and flapped the irate 
hen, every now and then catching up close enough to de- 
liver a screech-evoking peck in his flying hips. 

Down the hilly lawn raced victor and victim. Dawn ended 
the chase by plunging frenziedly into the lake, whither the 
indignant conqueror dared not follow. The master’s roars of 
laughter followed the stricken puppy into his watery refuge. 

“Served him right!’’ exulted the master. ‘‘It’s the best 
lesson he could have had. After this he’ll let chickens alone. 
He’ll walk around them as if they were a puddle.”’ 

The master was right. From that day the gray puppy 
never sought to molest a chicken. But the lesson had more 
far-reaching and less gratifying results. For example: 

A week or so later the master was making a round of the 
stables and the vegetable gardens. With him were Bruce and 


“ 


Wolf, his constant companions whenever he walked a dozen 
steps. With him, too, was Gray Dawn, capering gawkily in 
front of him and behind him and around him. As they neared 
the stables a procession issued from the garage door and 
moved toward them. The warlike hen had wriggled her way 
once more out of the ramshackle coop. She was leading her 
covey of chicks again on a foraging jaunt. 

Bruce and Wolf gave not so much as a second glance in 
her direction. From birth both of them had been brought up 
to leave chickens alone. But Dawn happened just then to be 
cantering several yards in advance of the others. The hen 
and her brood emerged from the garage not fifteen feet in 
front of him. 


T SIGHT of the bumptious puppy the hen fluffed out her 

feathers and prepared for battle. Howling, Dawn turned 

and fled. Once more to the lake he ran, remembering that 

the water alone had had power to check the hen’s former pur- 

suit. As he ran he emphazied his every jump with a howl 
of fear. 

In disgusted wonder the master gazed after him. This 
time the master felt no impulse to laugh. 

“‘Scared stiff!’’ he commented to the superintendent, who 
came out of the barn at sound of the ki-yiing. ‘“‘He wasn’t 
anywhere near her either. He’s a coward. Yellow all 
through!”’ 

The mistress had come out of doors, attracted by Dawn’s 
yells. At sight of her the puppy scrambled out of the lake, 
his thick coat heavy with muddy water. Up to her he rushed, 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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The Need of Modern Religious Leadership 


NE of our American philosophers 
has recently written that ‘‘no great 
civilization has ever outlasted the 
demise of its religious faith.”” That being 
|| true, the present upset, cantankerous and 
a7 _4A\ unhealthy state of religion in this country 
X43} ought to be a matter of concern to all 
wee] public-spirited minds. Religion is much 
more than a matter of conflicting sects and theologies; more 
even than a matter of individual piety; it is a public ques- 
tion of profound import. 

No society ever has been healthy whose religious life 
was unhealthy. Even those who are impatient of contem- 
porary formulations of faith, those who are outside the 
churches and alienated from their denominational loyalties, 
should still be deeply concerned about the fortunes of re- 
ligion. A society which, providing for the future, builds 
great factories, immense railroad systems, and even 
innumerable schools, but does not care whether 








By Harry EMERSON FOosDICK 


In the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, where 
Jesus pictured two men praying in the temple, one boast- 
fully thanking God that he was not as the rest of men, while 
the other humbly called on God for pardon and renewal, the 
Master explicitly contrasted good and bad religion. We may 
not like that scornful Pharisee, but we must admit that he 
was a very religious man. A churchgoer, a man of prayer 
who talked familiarly with God, a grateful spirit, thankful 
that he was not like other men—he was exceedingly religious. 
As Jesus intimated, that was the trouble with him; he might 
have been a fairly decent character if his worst qualities had 
not been so made sacred by religion. Such appalling conse- 
quences follow when religious faith confirms and sanctifies 
the littleness, meanness and perversity of human character. 


him upon the Cross? Strange duality of effect! That 

was religion too. It is a significant fact whose ap. 

plication to Christendom has held true ever since, 
that what crucified Jesus was not irreligion, but bad re. 
ligion. II 


h fpecane ambiguous effect of religion constitutes today the 
crucial problem of the churches. We need a better qual- 
ity of Christianity within our churches if we are to escape 
an increasing amount of irreligion outside them, and it js 
going to take superior religious leadership to get it. No 
more important crusade for public welfare is afoot than that 
which seeks a type of Christianity which will make men 
large not small, sweet not bitter, intelligent not ignorant, 
better not worse. 

For one thing, we need a kind of Christianity that will 
bring people together instead of tearing them apart. Ona 
priori grounds no force in human life ought so to 
unite men as the religious consciousness that they 





the future has a wholesome religious life, is play- 
ing a fatally shortsighted game. 





In view of this fact, the situation which we face 
is serious. Much of our contemporary Christianity 
is not making people better, but worse. It ac- 
centuates bitterness, brings out meanness, sanc- 
tions ignorance and bigotry, divides those who 
might else be brotherly, and lapses from its high 
possibilities into a force for spiritual deterioration 
and decay. That religion can thus become a curse 
and not a blessing is obvious. Religious faith, when 
it is in earnest, is very powerful. It puts behind 
men the most comprehensive motive that can sway 
them—the consciousness of obeying the eternal 
will. It leads men up to ways of thinking, acting, 
treating their fellows, and assures them that these 
are laws of God. 

When, now, this religious dynamic furnishes 
driving power for beneficent living, it is a bless- 
ing; but when it is belted into the wrong factors 
in personal character and social life, the conse- 
quences are disastrous. 

War in itself is bad enough, but a “holy war,”’ 
where the sanctions of religion are added to 
other motives for mutual hatred and slaughter, is 
the worst of all. 

Ignoranceis always deplorable, but when through 
religion it becomes superstition, it gains a pene- 
trating influence and an obdurate persistence that 
ordinary ignorance cannot attain. Prejudice is a 
common human fault, but it never is so malevo- 
lent as when, metamorphosed by religion into 
bigotry, it becomes a sacred duty. 

Obscurantism is almost universal; all men insome 
realm find it difficult to welcome progress; but 
when religion makes it a virtue, when men refuse 
the new boon of anesthetics because God decreed | 
man’s suffering, or denounce efforts after interna- 
tional peace because the Bible says ‘‘ Ye shall hear | 
of wars,”’ or refuse to believe evolution true because | 
the first chapter of Genesis does not teach it, or | 

| 
| 





scorn scientific eugenics because control of life’s 
creative energies is God’s business, not ours, ob- 
scurantism is elevated into a holy obligation. The 
most deplorable attitudes and actions are con- 
stantly reénforced by religion, and some of history’s 
deepest abysses of moral ruin have been reached 
by those who, as Jesus said, thought that they did 
God service. 

Religion, like electricity, is ambiguous—it may 
illumine and warm or it may blast and destroy. 


HEN Saul of Tarsus held the clothes of Stephen 

while they stoned him, or headed in toward 
Damascus breathing threatenings and slaughter 
against the saints of God, what drove him on those 
bloody errands? Religion. And when he became 
all things to all men that by all means he might 
win some, and wrote, “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but have not love, I am be- 
come sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal,’’ what 
motived that? Strangely enough, that was religion 





The Last Uiolet 


By OviverR HERForD 


te gray old Owl could scarce believe his eyes, 
The Squirrel dropped a chestnut in surprise, 
The Raven croaked, the Bullfrog stared outright, 
The Bunny blinked to see so strange a sight: 


A Violet, loveliest of Flowerkind, 

Shivering and shaking in the Autumn wind. 

Her head was bowed; faintly they heard her cry, 
“Oh, why has Summer left me here to die? 


“You happy birds! The Dear God gave you wings 
To follow Summer in her wanderings, 
While I who came too late to see her face 
Shall soon be turned to dust and leave no trace! 


“And yet deep in my root this thought I keep, 
That Winter may be nothing but a Sleep. 
If it be true God marks a petal’s fall, 
How can it be that Winter ends it all? 


‘The Caterpillar told me a strange thing, 
How that he dreamed about a Future Spring 
When ‘neath a sapphire sky, through scented bowers 
He'll flutter on bright wings mid rainbow flowers.” 


The Raven cawed, “Oh, Violet, if I 

Were you I wouldn't tell the Butterfly. 

I really think the blow would almost kill her, 
To be descended from a Caterpillar!” 


The Squirrel flicked his tail and arched his back; 

Here was a nut too hard for him to crack. 
‘““Good-by, my dear, if I don’t stir about, 

I shan’t have nuts to last the Winter out.” 


The gray Owl shook his head. “I know more things, 
My dear, than any bird that flies on wings, 

But there are wonders in the sea and land 

Even the wisest Owl can’t understand.” 


A silence fell. "Twas broken by the Frog: 
“Tam descended from’a Polliwog, 

About the lowest thing in Nature’s scale, 

An armless, legless creature WITH A TAIL!” 


“Yet who in. beauty with a Frog can vie? 
And Beauty, we are told, can never die. 
You, too, have Beauty, so sleep well, my dear, 
And happy dreams— we'll meet again next year!” 


are children of one Father. Nevertheless, a great 
deal of our contemporary Christianity constitutes 
one of the most embittering influences in our 
society. It does not weave men into a brother- 
hood; it does not mollify asperities, prejudices and 
hatreds; it rather baptizes them so that men in- 
dulge freely in their antipathies as a sacred duty. 

In the constant endeavor of the churches to per- 
suade men to believe in God there has been an 
unfortunate forgetfulness of the fact that such be- 
lief is one of man’s most dangerous practices. 
When a man takes faith in God seriously, he has 
accepted a view of life as a whole. If, now, he be- 
lieves God to be large, generous and true, his 
faith is an incalculable benediction. But if he be- 
lieves God to be small, parochial and mean, his 
view of life is perverted at its very center and his 
entire character is the worse for it. 

Some people believe in a cruel God who has pre- 
destined his children to a hopeless torture chamber, 
and so their own cruelty toward those of whom they 
think God disapproves is confirmed and strength- 
ened. Some believe in a tribal God who indulgently 
has chosen them as favorites, and so their own pro- 
vincialism and narrow nationalism are deepened 
and sanctified. Some believe in a sectarian God 
who, as though he were a Gentile, hates Jews, or, 
being a Jew, hates Gentiles; who, as though he were 
a Protestant, dislikes Catholics, or, as a Catholic, 
dislikes Protestants; who, being even a Presby- 
terian, looks askance at Baptists, or, as a Baptist, 
looks askance at Presbyterians, and so all their own 
parochialism is made a sacred thing. 

Much of our current religion, with its embitter- 
ing effects, recalls the plaint of an Irishman over 
his divided country: “If we were all atheists, we 
might live together like Christians.” 


HAT Christianity does for some people is evi- 
dent. It lifts them up toa great altitude. The 
sharp divisions that on lower levels seem important 
grow to their eyes diaphanous, transparent. Their 
fellowship with Christ brings his Golden Rule into 
luminous illustration in their lives, and his Sermon 
| on the Mount is in them issued in its most attrac- 
tive edition, bound in a man. Christianity makes 
some people generous, sympathetic, understanding, 
fraternal and kind. What current Christianity, 
however, is doing for some others is only too clear. 
“We are going to fight for our convictions,’”’ they 
say. ‘‘What we believe is true and all else is a lie, 
and we must fight it because it is a lie. The lines 
must be drawn sharp and clear; your convictions 
on that side, ours on this.” 
The difficulty with that attitude does not lie in 
its insistence on convictions. Any mere kindliness 
which obscures the convinced love of truth solves 
no problems. The difficulty is that when Christians 
stand up for their convictions in that pugnacious 
and cantankerous mood, they not only do not com- 
mend Christianity in general; they do not even 
commend their own convictions. Who in the end is 








too. ‘Doth the fountain send forth . . . sweet | 
water and bitter?”’ But religion does it, for it can 








going to be persuaded of the desirability of convic- 





— tions which do that to a man’s spirit? 





furnish support and sanction to the lowest as well 
as the highest elements in human character. 

This dual possibility in religion was one of the central 
problems of the Master’s ministry. Neither Jesus nor any 
of his disciples ever met an atheist. He never had to deal 
with theoretical irreligion. But he had constantly to deal 
with a low, unethical kind of religion that did people more 
harm than good. 


Indeed, this paper is being written on the anniversary of 
the Master’s crucifixion. There on the central Cross at Cal- 
vary, a sacrifice of illimitable consequence was made for 
man and a great religious faith was its motive and sustain- 
ment. What force, then, raised the cry “Crucify him!” in 
Pilate’s court, and moved the wagging heads that scoffed at 


Standing up for one’s Christian convictions is too 

serious and sacred a matter to be caricatured. 
Standing up for one’s convictions can be perverted into 
bigotry, as though a man had first seen the sun through a 
chink in his log hut and thereafter insisted that no one ever 
could see the sun except by coming into his hut and looking 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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*““OUCH!’”’ SHE SQUEALED. 


paaez| AN,” roared Councilman J. Throckmorton 
/ $3} Cush, abounding virility in voice and ges- 
f@| ture, “‘is the oak!’’ He shouted this proc- 
¥| lamation, like a challenge, over the nodding 
ii heads of the Ramapo Grammar School’s 
&| pupils toward the young women teachers 
| and the fond mothers who sat in the rear 
= “*#] of the assembly hall. Then, defiantly, he 
aw nited contradiction. None came, but the sudden volume 
of sound somewhat revived his juvenile audience. Elmer 
Doremus, narcotized by oratory, looked up from the etching 
he was accomplishing with a thumb nail on a varnished desk 
top and wondered drearily whether this number of the 
holiday-exercise program would ever end. 

“Is the oak!’’ Councilman Cush repeated triumphantly, 
and he and Principal Cowan, the only other adult male 
present, looked gratified. 

From the arboreal Cush the languid eyes of Elmer Do- 
remus strayed and dwelt with no reviving interest upon the 
chubby freckled face of little Edwina Cole, his neighbor and, 
until recently, his partner in enormous feats of carnage 
among imaginary red varmints of a nonexistent prairie. 
She, who bore the proud title of Antelope Edward, grinned 
as she met his eyes. He, who in more action-filled moments 
was none other than Buffalo Bill, scowled and looked away 
hastily. 

Councilman Cush’s voice had become playfully tender, a 
plump hand executed sinuous motions. ‘‘ Woman,” he con- 
fided, ‘‘is the clinging vine.” 











LMER yawned convulsively and blinked watery eyes. 

Then, all at once, he straightened up. From across the 
aisle Antoinette Blurge, fairer than any queen in a stiffly 
starched dress and a coral necklace, looked in his general 
direction and smiled. 

Perspiration suddenly welled from his pores. A delicious 
dizziness overcame him as she nodded invitingly. He smiled 
in return. Her eyes shifted a trifle and, marking him and his 
infatuated smirk, she wrinkled her dainty nose and thrust 
out her tongue. Down to sordid reality he came, accom- 
panied by fragments of another shattered dream. The shock 
was painful but familiar. Since Miss Blurge had become his 
classmate a month before he had been part of such a debacle 
at least once daily. He was not a conspicuous success as a 
suitor, but his rivals, comprising the masculine portion of 
the fourth grade, though irritated, were a little awed by his 
tremendous persistence. 


“*¥OUCEL 


PULL MY FOOT OFF. .STO-0-0-P!’’ 


“Hey, sit still, willya?’’ Elmer’s seat mate hissed in his 
ear; and the flouted one subsided, abandoned his anguished 
writhings and turned to glare at the protestant, Claude 
Harrison, who, to the cardinal offenses of an immaculate 
person and ingratiating manners, added the more enviable 
iniquity of invincibility with the opposite sex. Claude held 
behind shielding hands a note scribbled on violet paper. 
He did not draw it away when Elmer leaned heavily against 
his shoulder. 


DON’T care,” he whispered as truculently as he dared, 
for he feared with reason the martial prowess of his 
seat mate. ‘‘Go on and read it.” 
This had been done before he proffered his invitation. 
The missive ran: 
Friend Claude: I’m going to have a New Year’s Eve Party at 
my house on New Year’s Eve and I hope you will come and 
oblige Very truly yours, ANTOINETTE. 


“Christmas and courtesy and chivalry,’’ Mr. Cush was 
announcing in a tone of delightful discovery, ‘‘ begin with the 
same letter, boys and girls. Christmas week should also be 
Courtesy Week for us all. Little men and women, as well as 
grown-ups, should be kind and gentle to each other. During 
these bright holidays before us, all men—for you boys, re- 
member, are the men of tomorrow—should be 100 per cent 
Americans and vie with each other in showing kindness, 
courtesy and chivalry toward the other sex. I thank you.” 

He sat down, mopping his brow, amid relieved applause, 
led by Principal Cowan, who 
hoped for a salary increase next 
year. Miss Thompson pumped 
violently at the melodeon, and 
the school launched itself shrilly 
into the concluding song 
of the festivities. 

““My country, ’tis of 
thee,’’”? Elmer Doremus 
sang, “‘‘sweet land of 
liberty’—my father 
wouldn’t let me go to her 
old party, anyway—‘of 
the pilgrims’ pride’—I 
don’t care; I don’t want 
togo—‘let freedomring ’— 
aw, shut up!” 

Smiling sweetly, Claude 
Harrison folded the 
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violet-hued missive elaborately and thrust it into his 
pocket. Responsive to a dolorous blast upon the melo- 
deon, the classes rose and tramped back to their re- 
spective rooms, the sole confusion in this maneuver 
supplied by Elmer Doremus, who thrust himself into 
the line directly behind Antoinette and, pushed by a 
vindictive rival, stepped upon her heels. 

“’Scuse me,”’ he muttered as she turned and glared. 

“T will not,’’ she snapped. ‘‘Clumsy old thing!”’ 

In the vestibule below, Antelope Edward, née Ed- 
wina Cole, lingered, a chunky little figure in gray coat 
and leggings. 

She looked up with anxious eyes that once had held 
the glow of proprietorship, as the erstwhile premier 
scout of the prairies clumped downstairs. 

“Hello, pardner,’”’ she hailed with nervous eagerness as 
he approached; ‘‘where you goin’?”’ 

““Nowhere, I guess,’” Buffalo Bill conceded glumly. 

“Le’s make a snow house,” she proposed, ‘‘eh, Buifalo 
Bill? They’s lots of snow.” 

‘All right,’’ he grumbled; ‘I guess so.”’ 

“Oh, goody!”’ Antelope Edward gushed and then, recol- 
lecting herself, added hastily, “‘I’m agreed, pardner. Them 
red finds—fiends, I mean re 

But Buffalo Bill was paying no heed. Silver laughter 
floating down the stairway had turned him to stone as [ar as 
she was concerned. Raptly he watched the descent of An- 
toinette Blurge, escorted by Claude Harrison and Roscoe 
Petrie, who swung skates in their hands and advocated 
something vehemently. ‘‘Oh,” she languished, “that would 
be too wonderful for words. I’d love to learn to skate.” 





W, COME on,” urged Roscoe; ‘‘ask your mother if you 
can. We can put on our skates right on Elmer’s boat 
landing, can’t we, Elmer?” 

Her blue eyes sought his face, and the Buffalo Bill of a 
minute before reveled in all the premonitory symptoms of 
apoplexy. She smiled, and he sweated profusely. 

“‘Can we skate on your pond, Elmer?” she begged. 


“’Tisn’t his pond,’’ Claude corrected jealously. “ ny- 
body can skate there.” 
“I mean,” she beamed upon Elmer, ‘‘can we come over 


and use your boat landing?” 

“Uh-huh,”’.he gulped. 

She rolled her eyes ecstatically. 
“Oh, that’s ever so sweet of vou, 
Elmer. I’d just love it, if you'll 
teach me to skate too.” 

“‘He can’t skate,’’ Ro: coe 
blurted. ‘Hedoesn’t know how.’ 

‘“‘My—my skates are busicd,” 
the traduced one muttered husk- 
ily. “Comeon. I’ll go with you.’ 

Resentment at the coarse truth 
of his colleague’s remarks faded 
away at the dazzlement of Miss 
Blurge’s smile. 

“T got toask mamma first,” she 
demurred. ‘We'll see you later, 
Elmer.” 

She was gone with a final par- 


‘Eu alyzing glance, the rustle of 
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starched skirts and a delectable whiff of perfume. The some- 
time scourge of the plains stood transfixed, only semicon- 
scious and breathing heavily. 

\t his shoulder Antelope Edward waited, ignored, chafing 
her mittened hands anxiously. ‘‘Won’t we,” she proposed at 
length and gulped, ‘‘won’t we build our snow house at all, 
Ei-Buffalo Bill?” 

Her meekness and patience were too much for him to bear. 
Twenty years hence, he would probably quail before their 
pathos. Now crude masculinity asserted itself, untram- 
meied. “Quit naggin’, can’t you?’’ he snarled, “you and 
that old snow house make me tired. Button up your lip, for 
gosh’ sake.” 
~ In the face of his prescription, her lip trembled. Tears 
shone on her fat, freckled cheeks. 


ok HY, Elmer Doremus!”’ a professionally shocked voice 
said behind him, and he turned to face his teacher and 
her conscientious registration of horror. ‘‘To speak that way 
to a little girl!’”” Miss Hoff continued. “And right after 
you've listened to a talk on courtesy. What would Mr. Cush 
sav if he heard you, Elmer? Is that a nice way to begin the 
holidays? I’m ashamed. What do you say to Edwina?”’ 

He shuffled his feet for a moment, with a sickly grin. ‘‘S’cuse 
me.” he muttered at length; “I didn’t mean it.” 

‘“T should hope not,”’ remarked Miss Hoff piously. “And 
what do you say, Edwina?” 

Antelope Edward scrubbed the tears from her cheeks with 
a mittened hand. 

“I ‘cept your ’pology,”” she announced with brisk cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘ Now, let’s go build our snow house.” 

He gulped, but said nothing until, once beyond the eyes 
and ears of Miss Hoff, he turned upon the plump gray figure 
that had continued to trot at his side, no matter how swift 
and long he made his stride. “‘I’m not gonna build a snow 
house this afternoon,”’ he said with desperate finality. “‘Some 
other time maybe. We're going skating. You heard 
them ask me, didn’tcha?”’ 


, 
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“Oof!’’ Buffalo Bill exclaimed, trying madly to regain 
his balance. ‘‘Hey, stop it. Think you’re smart, don’tcha?”’ 

“Can’t skate at all—can’t skate at all,’’ his tormentors 
ululated, circling about their victim malevolently. 

“Tcantoo,” heroared. ‘I canskate better’n either of you.” 

He charged toward them uncertainly and, as they shot out 
of his course, continued, stiff-legged, to shore 
and collapsed on the plank by Antoinette. 

“‘It’s too bad you haven’t any skates,”’ she 
said softly, and as her blue eyes rolled, Elmer 
Doremus felt his heart turn in unison. 
“‘I’m sure you could teach me, Elmer.”’ 

Never had she seemed so nearly gra- 
cious. The warmth that suddenly swept 
over him set his numbed toes to aching. 
Behind, on the bank, Antelope Edward, 
ignored but patient, halted her imitation 
of a cocktail shaker in action to listen. 

“If—if,” he stuttered, “‘I get a pair 
of skates, sometime, can I teach you, 
Antoinette?” 

“‘Antoinette,’’ Claude Harrison 
bawled, “‘don’tcha believe him. He 
can’t skate any more’n a old pig.”’ 

The grossness of this libel rendered Buffalo Bill inarticu- 
late for a moment. While he groped for an adequate reply 
Edwina Cole spoke. ‘I got skates,’’ she said valiantly. 
“You can have mine, Elmer.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Elmer,’’ Miss Blurge agreed with a spiteful 
sweetness in her manner, ‘“‘ you can have hers.” 

He glared at the solid little figure on the bank while his 
circling tormentors hooted anew. ‘Oh, yeh,” he said with 
broad sarcasm, ‘‘I could wear a little girl’s skates, couldn’t I, 
huh?” 

“They’re too big for me,’” Edwina replied simply. ‘And 
they’re ’justable too.” 





“All right,’’ she replied with exasperating for- 





Ig 


“Can't skate at all—can’t skate at all,” his rivals sang to 
the scrape of their flying blades. ‘‘Elmer Doremus can’t 
skate at all.” 

He marked the elaborate grimace that Antoinette ex- 
changed with Roscoe, but in his sudden agony of mind, it 
meant nothing. His heart’s desire giggled at his tormentors 
as though they had some jest in common. 
Behind him, Antelope Edward gulped 
audibly and then persisted: ‘‘Shall I 
get my skates, Elmer?” 

*“‘Shall she get her skates, Elmer?”’ 
Miss Blurge mimicked. 

He raised his voice above the hateful 
chant of Roscoe and Claude. ‘‘Aw,’’ he 
told Edwina Cole, “ you make me sick !”’ 










HE gave him one stricken glance and 
then departed. Despite the ear- 

racking tumult of his mockers, he was 
aware that she wept. Silence in grief 
was not a virtue of Antelope Edward. 
Head thrown back, face turned to heaven, she vanished over 
the brow of the bank, loudly informing a welkin which could 
not help but hear that unhappiness was her portion. 

Eventually, as distance diminished her wails, the hateful 
chant rose above them. He realized that another voice had 
joined it. Antoinette Blurge, once more guided perilously 
over by the ice by two willing swains, sang with them as the 
trio reeled and floundered: 

“Can’t skate at all—can’t skate at all. Elmer Doremus 
can’t skate at all.”’ 

Having seen her only possible rival driven from the scene, 
Miss Blurge was not unwilling to see her victim suffer. She 
punctuated her song with a little scream as her skates slid 


(Continued on Page 166) 








bearance. ‘‘I’ll come over and watch you skate.” 

The lake lay before the Doremus boat landing, a 
wide expanse of clouded steel, ridged here and there 
by humpbacked drifts of snow that glowed with a 
false appearance of warmth in the light of the west- 
ering sun. Upon the snow-covered bank Antelope 
Edward jumped up and down violently to keep 
warm and gazed wistfully at the masculine turmoil 
boiling about the feet of Antoinette Blurge, who, 
seated upon a plank, scrubbed bare of snow by Buf- 
falo Bill’s cap, extended her shoes for skates to be 
affixed. 

“Ouch!’’ she squealed. ‘‘ You’ll pull my foot off. 
Sto-o-o-p!”’ 

At her shrill admonition Buffalo Bill glared at his 
rival, but clung to the skate. ‘‘I guess this is our 
boat landing, isn’t it?’’ he demanded furiously. 
“Let me!” 

“Claude can teach me first,’” Antoinette placated, 
unwilling to run further risk of dismemberment. 
‘Roscoe can put on one skate, and Elmer the other. 
There. All rightee.”’ 

Buffalo Bill rubbed numbed fingers together and 
glowered biliously, while Claude Harrison slipped a 
profane arm about the little girl and guided her, 
shrieking and toppling precariously, out upon the 
ice. Twice, Mr. Doremus’ hopes rose as they almost 
fell, and subsided permanently when, breathless and 
frantic with his effort to keep his pupil erect, Claude 
called upon Roscoe for assistance. One on each side, 
they guided the floundering and prettily squealing 
Antoinette out upon the bosom of the lake, managed 
to turn her, with many hoarse admonitions, and 
eventually steered her back to the plank. She 
dropped to this, panting and fluttering. 

You're wonderful,”’ she told them both shame- 
lessly, and then with a significant grimace at her in- 
structors asked sweetly: ‘‘ Aren’t you going to skate 
at all, Elmer?” 


UFFALO BILL, having humbly competed for 
attention by a wide-legged slide across the ice, 
shook his head. 

“My skates are busted,” he proclaimed. 

‘Haw-haw,” Claude Harrison shouted, secure in 
the immunity his own skates afforded. “If his 
skates wasn’t busted he’d bust the ice, Antoinette. 
He can’t skate at all.” 

He prolonged the last syllable triumphantly as he 
skimmed past his rival and pushed him violently. 
Elmer slipped, slid and regained balance with a tre- 
mendous windmilling of his arms. 

“Cut it out!” he bellowed murderously. 

"He can’t skate at all!”” Roscoe Petrie chimed in, 
darting down upon the hapless Buffalo Bill to push 
him again and dart away, unscathed. 

His victim clutched at him, missed and again al- 
































most fell. He turned to face the returning Claude, 
and Roscoe treacherously pushed him from behind. 


A DELICIOUS DIZZINESS OVERCAME HIM AS SHE NODDED INVITINGLY. 


HE SMILED IN RETURN 
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“‘ALL THIS HOT-AIRING ON THE SUBJECT MAKES ME SORE, GOOD AND SORE”’ 


‘Peter 
oyleps Out 


Jf 
JULIE CORNWELL 


I/Mustrated by “Joseph Simont 


and sat himself down on the foot of the four- 
poster, which creaked protestingly: “Say, mom, 
will you tell me how you can stop a fellow caring 
for a girl; will you tell me that? It can’t be done.” 
He threw his steel-framed body across the bed, as 
if the matter had reached its inevitable conclusion 

Anne, tracing patterns on the candlewick spread 
as she waited for some lead in his belligerent out- 
pouring, seized this moment. ‘You're sure you 
care for June, Peter?”’ 


ETER sat up. “Am I sure? Say, mother, you 

don’t have to ask that. How could a fellow help 
caring for June? Gee, you’ve said yourself, you 
know you have—you’ve said lots of times what a 
peach June was. You don’t have to ask if I’m 
sure.” 
| “Oh, yes, I do, Peter; yes, Ido. June Nixon is 
a very lovely child, a wonderful thing to have come 
into your life just now, Peter. You think you know 
how wonderful. Well, you don’t. Some day, per- 
haps, you will, whether you marry her or not.” 
| Anne’s eyes looked off into space. ‘‘ Remember 
| what I’m trying to tell you. If you and June 
could content yourselves with friendship for the 
next four or five years I could ask for no greater 
blessing. Not for myself, Peter. I’m thinking of 
you. For her sake too. We must think of June. 
It would be better to wait, son.” 

As Peter filled his pipe Anne Pryor studied him, 
recognizing of old the storm signs in darkening 





























— gray eyes and jutting jaw. 


The smooth, broad 



































#4] 1 TWO o’clock in the morning, wide awake 
under the orchid satin quilts of her maple 
four-poster, Anne Pryor lay listening for 
4 the return of her son, Peter. This expres- 
sion of maternal solicitude she could per- 
eA! mit herself, since Peter knew nothing of it. 
@i| It was a year since Peter had made his 
: *! latchkey his passport to the world, where 
an eighteen-year-old boy may walk as a man, with untram- 
meled, swaggering strides, no longer an apron-stringed 
marionette. Peter had called it “‘stepping out.” 

There had been another break, long before, on a day that 
Anne had marked with a little black stone and furtive tears, 
the day when he had asked, sheepishly: ‘‘Say, mom, I wish 
you wouldn’t—you know—handle me or touch me, espe- 
cially when the fellows are here. It makes me feel likea Mary.” 

She had kept hands off; she had given him his latchkey 
with a joking word on her lips; only in thought could she 
still hover over this headlong youngster who was neither boy 
nor man. 

Tonight, soon after she caught his quiet step on the stair, 
she heard his voice at her door: “‘Can I come in, mom?” 

It was the first time in months that Peter had stopped to 
talk with her after a late party. Anne’s heart danced madly. 
She fluffed up her flattened, coppery hair, seized the lavender 
quilted robe from the foot of the four-poster, and called in a 
studied, modulated voice, ‘‘Come in, son.”” She could have 
trilled the words, put them to Peter’s own jazz! 





B& HE entered she asked him to turn on the side lights. 
The little rose-shaded light by her bed would not let her 
see enough of this boy who had become so little hers that she 
must treasure every moment of mothering that he accorded 
her. Peter crossed to the old maple dresser between the 
windows and, with unnecessary vigor, punched a button. 
Under their tall, etched-glass cylinders twin lamps flashed 
amber eyes, whose radiance fell softly on a face very like 








Peter’s in an oval frame on the chest of drawers, on the gray 
Chippendale striped walls, and on the orchid-hued curtains 
of quaint English print that bellied fitfully in the night breeze. 
A serene room—but Peter Pryor, with hands thrust deep in 
his pockets, was clearly not serene. 

Preoccupied, he answered his mother’s questions, pacing 
jerkily the colorful pattern of the old hook rug. Baffled, and 
fearful lest further questions intrude upon some secret place 
where mothers must not enter, Anne presently fell silent, 
watching the restless movement of the long-limbed boy just 
beginning to take on the contours of the big man that Peter 
was to be. 

Suddenly he came to the foot of her bed, looked at her with 
gray eyes almost black, and announced without preamble, 
“June Nixon and I—we’re—we are going to be married.” 

Anne Pryor’s reason tottered. She couldn’t have heard 
aright. On the opposite wall the outline of ‘‘Lady Hamilton” 
blurred, as Anne hugged her lavender dressing gown about 
her shoulders and tried to speak quietly: ‘‘Why, son, you’re 
only nineteen—just nineteen.”’ She was sparring for time, 
throttling down her feelings until she could think. 

Somehow she must find wisdom to guide without op- 
posing him. He had come to her with his confidence; there 
must be no suggestion of rebuff or disapproval that might 
break this last fragile bond between them. 

Peter exploded. “‘ Well, what if Iam only nineteen? What 
of it, mom? Loads of fellows marry as young as that. Why, 
mother, age hasn’t a thing to do with it. Not a darn thing!” 
He tramped fiercely the pink roses on the rug. ‘Maybe I 
seem young to you, mom. That’s what gets me. You'd 
think I was a Mary! Can’t you wake up, mom? I’m—I’m 
a man, with a man’s ideas about life. I can’t help it, if they 
aren’t the same as yours.” 

He towered above her as he came and stood at the side of 
the bed. “Listen, mother: I want June, and June wants me. 
What else counts? The whole crowd’s paired off that way. 
There’s Jerry and Van ——”’ Then he switched suddenly, 


brow above the high, sun-darkened cheek bones, 
the sensitive, soft, almost childish lips that puffed 
so manfully at the new birthday pipe, the wide, young eyes— 
every line and feature spelled transition, adolescence. | 
“A girl that’s worth marrying will wait for you, Peter, if 
she really loves you. I’m not asking you to give her up. 
Your father waited for me. We were engaged a long time. It 
isn’t a thing to hurry into, Peter. Young people are so apt 
to forget the responsibilities that come with marriage. The 
right sort of a girl ——”’ 


“i HE right sort! Gee, mother, you’ve seen June. You 

know what she’s like. She’s just everything that’s fine.” 
Peter shook his mother gently, his mobile mouth sweetened, 
curved, broke into the little-boy grin that Anne found so 
disarming. ‘‘Do you know what, mother? 
what June’s like? She’s like you, mom—yes, she is, in lots ol 
ways. I’ve always thought that. Gee, mom, look at me, look 
right at me!” he cajoled. “I can’t ask a girl like—like that 
to wait for a guy like me; how can I, mom?” An ingratiat- 
ing let’s-be-pals note had crept into his voice. 

She must be firm! ‘Nonsense, Peter. June will wait for 
you, if you tell her how things are with you.” 

“‘There’s grandfather’s money, all mine in another year. 
Listen, you haven’t shown me one honest-to-goodness, live 
reason for waiting. Now, have you?” 

“Well, Peter, perhaps I haven’t, but I mean to; I’m try- 
ing to make you see. Peter, it’s this way: Marriage isn’t a 
game where you can change partners when you're tired. 

It was quiet in the room for several seconds; the !eavy 
ticking of the old clock on the stairs grew audible. 

Anne braided and unbraided slowly the wisplike ends of 
her long hair. “How about college, son? Your father al- 
ways hoped ——”’ 

“College? Gee!” Peter stood up and stretched. He gavé 
alittle laugh devoid of levity. “I’m not sure I ever wanted 
to go to college. You know that. Never was keen about It. 
Peter kicked at the roses in the rug. He puffed at his pip® 
blew rings, then announced: ‘Went down to Uncle Toms 
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the other day, mom. Hada long talk. He says he hasa place 
for me right there in the factory. What do you know about 
that? How about it, mom? Better give in, hadn’t you?” 
Peter was scoring. Anne slipped into her mules and quilted 

sing gown, crossed the room to the open window and 
‘ked out at the stars. She needed air and courage and wis- 
m. Into a deep barrel-chair of caressing ease she sank, but 
i not relax. ‘You want June to be the mother of your 
hildren, Peter?” 

Peter’s voice rasped. The sunny grin had gone. “Say, 
mom, are you the census taker or my mother? You talk as 
if | didn’t know my own mind. I’m not asking for advice. 
Why should I have to analyze my feelings? I know what 
I’m doing.” Anne dropped back against the cushions as her 
son addressed her firmly: ‘‘The trouble with these young 
couples you see going to smash is simply that they weren’t 
sure of themselves in the first place.’”’ In Peter’s gray eyes 
cold, worldly sapience gave way to something warmer. 

“It is different with me and June, mom. 
Can't yousee? We've made up our minds. 
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sweetest disposition. It’s enough for me, and I guess it will 
have to be enough for you.”” Peter eyed his mother balefully. 

Anne watched him out of seemingly placid eyes as he 
surged uneasily about the room. The boy hadn’t grasped a 
thing of what she’d been saying. She must make it plainer. 

“Peter,” she began, praying for words, ‘“‘it’s like this: 
You like June, you love her. I believe you do, son; but don’t 
you see, you'll change perhaps? Peter, it’s like—it’s like— 
do you remember your stone blocks, the ones Uncle Tim 
gave you? You know how you loved them? Surely you re- 
member how you cried the day I took them away. You’d 
been naughty. Peter, those stone blocks are up in the attic, 
with the other toys. You never think of them ——” 

“Mother, don’t be silly. I was just a kid.” 

“That’s it, Peter. You’reonlyakid now. Yes, Peter, you 
are.”’ She might as well speak plainly. ‘‘ You’re not really 
grown. No, you’re not, son, even if you think you are. 
You'll change; you’re sure to. You gave up the beloved 


2I 


blocks for electric trains, and then the trains for your bicycle. 
You're still growing, Peter. Other girls will come along. Oh, 
yes, they will. It happens thousands of times.”’ 

Black mutiny kindled Peter’s gray eyes. Had she gone 
too far? The bulldog jaw was set. Peter was ready for a 
flight. In vain her signals, her warning of the cross-current 
in the spaces of life. The only thing for her to do, then, was 
to get aboard, go with him, see him through, be with him 
when he landed. If the flight was all Peter hoped it would 
be, if life with June was what he really wanted, well and 
good. If it ended in sticks and flames, disillusionment and 
heartache for Peter or for June, they would need her. She’d 
better stand by. 

Peter broke in on the imagined flight. His voice was tone- 
less, cool, detached: ‘‘ You get to bed, mother. I'll fix the 
windows. Guess there’s not much in our sitting up the rest 


(Continued on Page 195) 





All the waiting in the world won’t change 











forgotten what it’s like to—to feel that 
way?” 

“No, Peter, I haven’t. I’m not likely 
to.”’ Anne sat up very straight. “I haven’t 
forgotten a step of the way, son. I sup- 
pose it’s hard for you to believe or realize 
that—that I’ve been through it. One 
doesn’t forget.’’ Something alive and vivid 
flamed in the mother’s eyes; something 
glistening fell on the clasped hands. 
“‘Gee, mom, don’t. I’m sorry—I —— 


my feelings for her, mother. Have you | 
| 
| 


” 


“F-TAHAT’S all right, Peter. Come here, 

son. You make me giddy with your 
pacing. Sit here beside me. I want to tell 
you about a boy I knew who seemed the 
whole world to me when I was eighteen. 
I felt just as you do about June. We didn’t 
want to wait. I talked with my mother, 
your grandmother Carter, just as you’re 
talking to me. Iwas headstrong, and she 
knew it. They sent me away to Italy, 
Florence, for two years.’”’ Peter’s eyes were | 
round, very young as he listened, just as | 
they had once looked when she read him 
“Uncle Wiggly.” “‘They said it was to 
study music. I knew better. They sent me 
to keep me from marrying the perfectly 
nice boy. I hated them for it.” 

“Of course you did, the brutes!” 

“They were doing the best, the kindest 
thing in the world, Peter. They didn’t ask 
me to givehimup. They just wanted me 
to wait. We were allowed to write and —— 
Well, I married your father.” 

“Of course you did. There youare! All 
that fuss, and you married him in the end.”’ 
Peter gloated. ‘‘That’s what I’m telling 
you.” 

“Not so fast, Peter! Your father was 
not the boy I was so sure I loved. That’s 
just it. I could so easily have missed the 
great, wonderful thing that came into my 
life two years later. The feeling I had 
called love was not the love I felt for your 
father any more than a tiny stream is like 
a torrent, a great rushing mountain tor- 
rent.” Anne smiled wanly at the face in 
the oval frame. If only big Peter had 
lived! “The big love doesn’t come to 
many at eighteen.” 





“W/ATAYBE not. Maybe it doesn’t,” 

4 Peter broke in. ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about statistics on the subject, but 
its come to me and all this hot-airing on 
the subject makes me sore, good and sore.” 
H« rushed on defiantly: ‘A fellow ought 
to know whether he loves a girl or not, if 
he’s any kind of a guy.” 

Anne shivered. Something very real was 
ending. This was a Peter who might do 
ash things. 

Peter burnished vigorously the cooling 
OW] of his pipe with his palm. “June 
‘ixon’s got all the girls I’ve ever seen 
si inned a mile. Look at her eyes, mother. 
‘hey re—they’re—hang it all, she’s an 
angel, mom. I’ve never seen her mad yet. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Peter, I’m not talking about June’s 














disposition or her really lovely eyes. They 
are wonderful, dear, like an angel’s. But is 
it an angel you want as a wife?” 

“Well, what more does a fellow want? 





SOMEONE HAD OPENED A DOOR. 


SOMEONE WAS LOOKING AT THEM! 


A COOL FEELING CAME IN THE BACK OF PETER’S HEAD. 


PETER TURNED 




















The best-looking girl in town with the 
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Being the Log Book of an Average American Ftome 


#| I found Mary greatly perturbed. In fact, she was 
\"gaee| indulging in what is commonly called “‘a state of 

Yen| mind.’’ It was about our oldest daughter, Kath- 
3) erine. 

It seems that Kathy, who is just past seventeen and in her 
junior year in high school, has, under the pretext of going to 
the public library to consult reference books, actually been 
conducting a breezy flirtation with a young man who works 
in the garage at the corner. Strong and willing voices wafted 
the information to Mary that Kathy was seen to meet this 
young man, several nights running, and promenade the back 
streets with him. 

‘‘ John,” said my wife, “‘ you'll have to talk with her! Just 
think! That dirty-faced fellow! She might at least show 
better taste. And she deceived me too. She said . = 

I needn’t give the conversation in‘ full. It was just the 
same old scene which is enacted in a hundred thousand homes 
every year; and will be for some years to come. 

Being’ the person appealed to for judgment, of course I 
began by taking a large judicial view of the matter. “I'll 
talk with Kathy, if you want me to,’’I said. ‘But in the 
first place, Molly, let’s not forget that we were just seven- 
teen years old once, and we didn’t tell our folks everything 
we did either. In the second place, this youth at the garage 
may have a dirty’face but he washes it up after business 
hours, and he wears sporty clothes too. And his license 
has been taken away from him twice for reckless driving, and 
this throws a glamour around him in the eyes of a vigorous, 
lively girl like Kathy. And he has 
a sort of devil-may-care swagger. 

On the other hand, I agree with e: 
you that he is nota very promis- 
ing young man—at present. But 
at any rate, I think we ought to 
ask Kathy to bring him home and 
entertain him here in the house.” 

“Oh, John 3 

“Yes, I do. I think 
we ought to turn over 
the living room to Kathy ren 
and her friends, at least re) 
a couple nights a week. } 
In a few years more it 
Kathy will spend her . 
time with some young 
man here, or she will 
meet him on the street. If neces- 
sary, we'll alter the construction 
of the house so that there will be 
one good, honest, old-fashioned 
spooning room. The men who de- 
sign American houses nowadays 
have no imagination and no mem- 
ories. I’m afraid they lack souls. 
Don’t you remember the parlor at 
your house where you and I sat 
on the sofa, with the light turned 
down ——”’ 

Mary began to smile, and a fine red flush flowed into her 
cheeks. “I guess you needn’t bother to speak to Kathy, 
John,” she said. “I’ll haveatalk withher. The truth is, I 
was thinking about the same way as you do. I just wanted 
to know how you felt about it.”’ 

“Well, there is one more thing I’d like to add, Molly. Any 
young fellow looks romantic on a dark night, at a street 
corner. Get him in the parlor and put him near the light, 
and it will show up his weaknesses.”’ 








GARAGE AT THE 


“Lucky for you, John, I didn’t put you near the light” 


when you came to see me,”’ said Molly, with joyous ‘malice. 
Women do have the last word. ‘ 


OCTOR LINDSTROM called to see us the other day. 
To a household with four children, a good doctor is a 
treasure beyond price, and Doc Lind is such a man. Per- 
haps you think I am going to call him a ‘doctor of the old 
school.” On the contrary, he is decidedly a doctor of the 
new school. If a new idea comes along, he hops aboard and 
tests it. ‘‘The chances are, it’s no good,” he says, “‘but 
there’s one chance in a thousand that it may be the Jubilee 
Diamond.” 
“Well, how have you all been?” asked Doc Lind. 
“Oh, pretty well, Doc. Just lately, though, the children 
have all had the grippe, one after the other.” 
“Did you have a doctor to them?” 
Molly and I looked at each other rather shamefacedly. 
“Well, no, we didn’t,” Molly said. ‘‘ We just remembered the 







KATHY HAS BEEN CONDUCTING 
A BREEZY FLIRTATION WITH A 
YOUNG MAN WHO WORKS IN THE 





“DON’T 
HOUSE WHERE YOU AND I SAT ON 


YOU REMEMBER THE PARLOR AT YOUR 


THE SOFA’”’ 


things you used to tell us, and used our common sense, and 
they were up in a few days.” 

‘“‘There you are!”’ cried Doc Lind, shaking his head rue- 
fully. 


“I’ve pounded so much sense into my patients that 
I’m likely to end my days at the town 
farm, in one room, without bath. I don’t 
see any future for the practice of medicine. 
People are taking good care of themselves, 
and learning too much.”’ The doctor shook 
his head sadly, but there was no sadness in 
his eyes. I know how he feels about it. 
He’d like to see everybody well, and stay 
well. 

The Chinese, I read somewhere, pay 
their doctors to keep them well. As long 
as they are well, they pay the doctor. If 
they get sick, they don’t pay him a brass 
nickel. If we ever go on that basis, I’m 
for voting Doc Lind our town doctor, and 
paying him a whacking salary. And my 
belief is that Doc Lind is only one of thou- 
sands of this new school of medics who 
never use that much-abused word “‘serv- 
ice,” but who are living examples of just 
what the word means. 


BUNCH of swindlers have been run- 

ning a wide-open lottery full swing. 
The scheme is to run so-called ‘‘pools’’ on 
the stock market prices in winter and on 
the league baseball results in summer, the 
nearest guessers to the day’s average to 
win. Of course, it is crooked. But, for 
the sake of keeping the game zesty, it is 
good policy to have a big prize 
drawn now and then. Its light- 
ning struck on our street the 
other day. 

A young man—nicknamed, for 
some reason, “‘Hot Potaters’”’— 
a chap who has lived with and 
on his mother, had fallen into 
about thirty thousand dollars. 
The wildest rumors went around. 
The money had been paid in solid 
gold—twenty-dollar pieces. A 
man had delivered a suitcase full 
of five and ten dollar bills at Hot 
Potaters’ house. There was no doubt 
about the money—some money— 
being paid though. 

The first week he bought himself a 
big sedan and carelessly bought two 
of his young woman friends each a 
flivver. Ransome, the piano man, 
told me that he sold Hot an electric 
player piano and several hundred 
musicrolls. But Hot has had little 
time to listen to the dulcet strains, be- 
cause he and a select party of sudden | 
friends have been crashing the gates 
of the Broadway lobster palaces. 
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Well, after about a month—perhaps six weeks— Ransome 
told me yesterday that Hot had just been in his salesrooms 
to see how much he could get for the player and the rolls, 
He is a little pressed for money. On the way back from New 
York Hot ran the new sedan into a telephone pole and left 
the remains in a garage. Of course he is too much of qa 
gentleman to ask the girls to give him back his flivvers, 
There is one gleam of hope. Hot’s mother managed to 
wheedle him into buying the house they have been renting, 
Otherwise, Hot is broke. He saw the elephant, and the 
elephant stepped on him. He wasa king for thirty days, and 
then fell from the throne through a trapdoor into the base- 
ment. So do most people who suddenly get a wad of money 
they haven’t earned and have never been friendly with 
before. I tried to explain this to the children. I think it 
made an impression on the older ones, but little Frank 
merely shook his head and said: ‘‘But you know more than 
Hot Potaters, dad. You ought to buy a lot’ry ticket, and 
then we’d be rich.” 

I didn’t think it necessary to explain to Frankie that the 
sudden access of prize money might possibly make me as big 
a fool as Hot was. But to admit it would be bad for discipline. 


ROANS—they were groans, deep, heartfelt, impressive 


groans. I was looking over the grocery and provision 
bills for the past month. Molly was looking over my 
shoulder. 


She hastened to say: ‘I know it’s something shocking, 
John, but we haven’t wasted a thing. We’ve worked up food 
in every possible way. And yet the bills are terrible. I don’t 
know what to do about them.”’ 

“Not blaming you a bit, my dear,’’ said I. ‘But I’ve 
been wondering if perhaps you buy in the right places. Now, 
for instance, you order most everything over the telephone, 
don’t you? That’s the most expensive way to buy, you 
know, my dear.” 

“But what are we going to do?’”’ 

I let myself grow oratorical. ‘Watch the advertising of 
these cash-and-carry stores. When lamb is cheap, buy lamb. 
When celery flops, let’s eat more celery. I noticed, coming 
home, that some of the stores are advertising lettuce at five 
cents a head. I bet we’ve been paying twenty. Fifteen cents. 
Those dimes and nickels count up. . . .” 

After a good deal of discussion, I agreed that I would do 
the buying for one week, stopping in at the stores on my way 
home from town every night. Just to see if my scheme was 
a good one, you know. 

Men, gather close around me! I spent as much in one 
week as Molly had been spending in two. How did it hap- 
pen? I can only give you isolated details. For instance, 
when I went to get that five-cent lettuce, I found it was 
poor, bruised, limp stuff. I couldn’t see any decent lettuce 
for less than twenty-two a head. 

Then there was the meat. I thought we’d economize and 
buy a hunk of chuck, for a pot roast. But just as I was 
pointing it out, who should I see but Mrs. George Wishert, 
standing beside me. Hang it, I don’t want the Wisherts to 
go around saying we eat nothing but cheap cuts. So I asked 
for a porterhouse. It cost two eighty-seven. 

I did get one big bargain in potatoes—a 
whole two-bushel bag for two sixty-nine. The 
trouble was, the store didn’t deliver, and the 
knave who took them to our house soaked me 
an even dollar. Molly says she has been paying 
one thirty-five a bushel. I saved 
a cent on the two bushels, i/ you 
don’t count the delivery. I — 

Molly is doing the buying 
again, this week. Prices are tef- 
rible. When I groan now, 
looking over the bills, it is one 
of the inaudible, internal, you 
might say infernal, groans. 


‘THE other day we unearthed 
a book from the garret-- left 
behind by a former occupant of 
the house—which gave us an 
evening’s uproarious entertaln- 
ment. The book is called The 
Women of New York, and was 





‘“‘THE BILLS printed about the year 1870. 
ARE TERRI- This book was coldly calcu- 
BLE. I DON’T __ lated to sell to country people 


KNOW WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT 
THEM” 


or suburbanites, to fortify their 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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C Footprints and Echoes 


By WILLIAM H. CRANE 
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pare that there was a great deal of curiosity and that the deny — 
actor would meet a good many of the citizens. Whenever he doesn’t toe the mark, she knows the 
In Utica, where I made my first professional appearance, reason why; 
I was introduced on one of our visits to Ella Chloe Myers. She handles all the monies and receipts, which, 
it was the beginning of a love that has persisted. Her as a rule, 
vuardian naturally interposed, as guardians have insomany She carries round upon her arm in a famous 
plays in which I have played on the stage, and I cannot say reticule, 
that | blame him, for we were no more than children,andmy And Billy seldom gets a cent, un- 
salary with the Holmans was at the time still nothing at all. less he can explain 
Mrs. Crane assured her uncle that it made no difference Thewherefore and etceleras 
what he said, as she was going to marry me anyway. “And to Mrs. Billy Crane! 


some day,” she continued, ‘‘ you will see my husband’s name 
in big letters.” 


When I left Utica, we corresponded for several years. actors, with up- 
In memory of these old Utica days, Eugene Field, in his pers on your 
column in the Chicago Daily News, in 1891, wrote some feet! 
verses about Mrs. Crane. One stanza was: And, oh, ye bank- 


We called her Ella in those days—as trim a little minx athirst for 
As ever fascinated man with coquelries, methinks ; things to eat! 


I saw her home from singing-school 
a million times, I guess, 

And purred around her domicile 
three winters, more or less, 

Ind brought her lozenges and 
things. Alas! ’Twas all in 

She was predestined to become 
Vrs. Billy Crane. 


I was playing an engagement 
in Albany with the Oates Opera 
Troupe in the fall of 1870, and 
Mrs. Crane was visiting some 
friends there, who took her to the 
theater. She had not looked at a 
playbill and my part in the show 
called for absurd make-up, but 
when I came on the stage she 
recognized me. We met after 
the play, and I think we walked 
over every square foot of Capitol 
Hill. Two weeks later, on Sun- 
day, November sixth, in my 
father’s house at Auburndale, 
Massachusetts—the family had 
moved there—we were married. 





PHOT 


ACK to Utica once more. Touring the Mrs. Crane joined the company with me the 
| country with the old-time theatrical or- next night in Providence, and has been travel- 
ganizations was a more difficult matter ing around the country with me ever since. 
then from the point of physical comfort, She has managed and mothered not only me 
but it was in many ways much more’ but my whole company. The whole profes- 
pleasant. Today the actor can go into a_ sion has come to know her as Aunt Ella. To 
town and be there a week or more with- quote again from Eugene Field: 

! out meeting any of the townspeople. It 

not so formerly, for the arrival of the troupe at once That she has heaps of faculty, her husband can’t 



































Yet, oh, ye gracious 


rupt critics, 


PHOTO. BY LANDY STUDIO 


MR. AND MRS. CRANE IN THE 70’S 






She’s coming to Chicago in a week or two, and then, 

In honor of the grand event, I shall blossom out again! 

Ina brand-new suit of checkered tweed and a low-cut 
satin vest, 

I shall be the gaudtest spectacle in all the gorgeous West! 

And with a splendid coach-and-four I'll meet you at the 
train— 

So don’t forget the reticule, dear Mrs. Billy Crane! 





PHOTO. BY 
ELITE STUDIO 


At the time of my marriage I had just begun an 
engagement with the Mrs. James A. Oates Opera 








THE LAST PICTURE TAKEN OF Troupe, which lasted for four years. I felt that I had 
HARRY MURDOCK gone with the Holmans as far as I could. From a 
AT THE LEFT—NAT GOODWIN salary of nothing at all, I got, in Toronto, twenty dol- 


lars in gold, which, since gold at that time was quoted 
Did you ever leave her presence, at$2.43, meant nearly fifty dollars a week, and that was about 


all unrequited, when, the limit for the Holmans. Also, opportunities in the Hol- 
In an hour of inspiration, you man Company were becoming fewer for me because of the 
struck her for a ten? great number of dramatic plays that were put into the 
No! Never an applicant therewas repertoire of the Royal Lyceum. For these a number of 
who'd not obtain actors had been engaged, and the comedian’s chance was a 


A solace for his misery, from Mrs. small one. Among others who joined to play dramatic 
any ene. Oe) ciel (Continued on Page 144) 
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» BY BARONY PHOTO. BY SARONY PHOTO. BY GENTILE 
LOTTA CRABTREE, THE ‘‘MERRY SPRITE,” MR. CRANE “IN THE TITLE ROLE OF ‘““BABA”’; AND AS MARK A STUDIO PICTURE OF WILLIAM DAVIDGE, 
WHO 


PLAYED WITH CRANE AT THE PARK MEDDLE IN ‘‘LONDON ASSURANCE’’—CHICAGO, 1874-75 JR., AND THE AUTHOR, TAKEN IN TORONTO 
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(Corot’s Study for His Painting of the Bridge of Augustus, Which Formed Part of the Ancient Roman Flaminian Way 





a HE mother of Jean Baptiste Camille Corot was a 
Wee fei] milliner in a prosperous way; the father held a 
¥a33)| Small government post which left him free to 
y Kkge| assist his wife in the devisal of ‘‘creations.” 

state) They had one son, the artist, born in July, 1796, 
and two daughters, one of them, who became Madame 
Sennegon, being destined to be her famous brother’s lifelong 
companion and to die only a few weeks before he did. 

Camille, as the boy was called in the home circle, was sent 
to the Lycée at Rouen, where he remained from 1807 to 
1812; and it was while in that city, where humid air and 
gray skies are the rule, that, it may be assumed, he acquired 
some of his bent for neutral tones. The story is that every 
boy in the school coming from a distance had to be provided 
with a resident friend or guardian, and Camille’s was a 
gloomy gentleman named Jennegon, with a passion for silent 
riverside and woodland walks. Owing to lack of conversa- 
tion, the boy had time to absorb the landscape; which he 
might compare with, and add to, the memories of the soft 
crepuscular mists that descended on the lake close to his 
father’s country home at Ville d’Avray. Of the thousands of 
pictures that he painted, I suppose that nearly half must 
contain a hint of this little lake, which is today just as it was 
then. He watched it at every hour of light all his long life, 
and carried back to his Paris studio each day a head full of 
its subtleties to reproduce. Odd that he had no studio at 
Ville d’Avray, but it is the fact. 


cA “Lark That Sings Sweet Songs’ 


MONUMENT erected by his friends now stands there, 
on which is a relief of Corot’s fine square head, simple 
and benign, with clean-shaven face, and with a great mass of 
hair. Above is a lark singing, symbolizing the painter’s com- 
parison between Rousseau and himself. ‘‘ Rousseau,’’ he once 
said in a conversation, “is an eagle; I am the lark that sings 
sweet songs among the high clouds of a gray day.” 
Some day I mean to draw up a table showing at a glance 
which of the great artists were as boys encouraged by their 





(sorot 


By E. V. Lucas 


fathers, and which were discouraged and put to uncongenial 
trades. Corot comes somewhere between the two, for 
though it is true that on leaving school at the age of sixteen 
he was at once apprenticed to a Paris draper, it is also true 
that, so far as we know, he did not give any signs of being 
able to paint or of wanting to paint until he was well past 
boyhood. Tradition says that he made first a very poor 
draper and secondly a very poor draper’s traveler. 

Indeed, it was owing to his complete misconception of the 
drummer’s function that he received his discharge, and it is 
characteristic of him—the child being father to the man— 
that this dismissal came through a shock to his simple hon- 
esty. The draper, it seems, had sent him out with samples to 
sell to the trade, and he had sold only the one cloth which 
was in fashion. “‘ Your duty,” said the draper, “the duty of 
every salesman, is to persuade his customers that our old 
surplus stock is the latest and best.” 

The youth, repudiating this doctrine, implored his father 
to allow him to do something which, by that time, was very 
near his heart, namely, to become an artist. Already he had 
become surreptitiously a pupil at a night school, the Studio 
Suisse. M. Corot was disappointed and profoundly skep- 
tical as to his son’s artistic chances, but, supported by the 
advice of Victor Bertin, one of Camille’s painter friends, 
agreed, and allowed him fifteen hundred francs a year to 
live on. 

That was in 1820, when Camille was twenty-four, and it is 
said that he instantly began his first picture, a view of the 
Seine, a work from which he never parted all his long life. 
His next proceeding was to enroll himself as a pupil of his 
friend Michallon, and then, after Michallon’s death in 1822, 


of Bertin. Neither was an inspired artist, but they each had 
the glorious merit of encouraging the young man and of not 
being a draper. 

A new shaft of light on Corot’s beginnings as an artist has 
recently been thrown by M. Dubuisson in his monograph 
on the life and work of Richard Parkes Bonington. 

When Corot was seventy-three, says M. Dubuisson, “‘he 
was staying with my father, and had been painting in the 
open air, when a sudden shower of rain drove him for 
shelter into a garden house where my father, an ardent 
collector, had brought together a considerable number of 
pictures, chiefly landscapes of the 1830 period. These were 
shown to Corot one by one, and among them was a water 
color by Bonington. When this appeared Corot expressed 
the utmost admiration and declared that Bonington was a 
master before ever he, Corot, his senior, had held a brush.” 


The Artist's Debt to Bonington 


OROT, as we know, was born in 1796; Bonington, who 

worked most of his mature life in Paris, until his death 
in 1828, was born in 1801. Whensent on errands by his draper 
employer, M. Dubuisson continues, Corot ‘‘used to loiter 
along gazing at the clouds, the people, the water running 
under the bridges; and revelling in the accidental effecis of 
sunlight. It was on one of these errands that he passed 
along the Rue de la Paix, and saw in the shop window of 
the dealer Schroth a water color by Bonington. 

“It was a view on the Seine, and Corot instantly perceived 
in it points which he had himself noticed in nature, but 
which no other artist had rendered. The sincerity of the 
little drawing was, as he put it, a revelation to him, and 
from that day he determined to become a painter. Before 
it was sold and removed from the window he made many 
wide detours to get another look at it, and it was not, he 
told us, until later when he had adopted art as a profession 
that he understood all its merits.” 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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‘YOU WON’T LIKE ME.’ 


=] RS. WILLIAM CAPERS, “a little 

8) old doll of a lady,”’ one of the rem- 

nant of that fine generation which 

came through the secession days 

With poise undisturbed, is wait- 

ing for the arrival of her granddaughter, 

Anne Capers, whom she had never seen. 
soniianee 8) By the terms of her father’s will, Anne must 

be in nae grandmother’s house on or before her twentieth 

birthday and must spend the year to her twenty-first birth- 

day under the old lady’s care. 

At midnight of Anne’s birthday she has not reached 
Milledge. Mrs. Capers changes all her timepieces to eleven 
o'clock, and Anne gets in ‘‘on time.”” Now, there was much 
money coming to Anne. Her mother, an actréss, had died 
when she was a child, and for some reason her father had 
never brought her to see his mother. She had been a child 
of New York City and Long Island and Maine and Europe— 
she was indeed a flapper. I 


NNE had breakfast in bed the next morning, an indul- 

gence granted on account of the lateness of her arrival 

the night before. Mrs. Capers was destined to learn that 

this same indulgence would be taken for granted every morn- 

ing for the same reason. The trunks were delivered shortly 

after nine o’clock. Delia, the negro maid, had been sent up 
to help Anne unpack. 

Late in the morning Mrs. Capers ascended the stairs. 
Anne’s door was open. The room inside looked as if many 
birds of paradise had molted there. The bed, dresser and 
every chair were draped with flaming frocks and hats. A row 
of green, gold, carmine, silver and white slippers garnished the 
mantel. Mandarin coats, black silk pajamas and long-fringed 
scarfs embroidered with flowers of many colors hung from 
the sills of the open windows. A stiff breeze blew in, lifting 
and rippling the folds and edges of all this bright confusion. 

But for the moment Mrs. Capers saw only Anne, very 
busy inspecting and shaking out this plumage of herself. 
She was, you may say, incandescently fledged in a thin coral 
silk negligee. The wind blew it into fantastic convolutions 
about her and the sun shone through it. 

** Anne, you will catch your death!” the old lady exclaimed. 

**Oh, here you are at last!’ facing about and advancing 
with the long floating motion of springing step over piles of 
finery. ‘‘And nowhere to sit,” stooping to rake the drift of a 
blue and silver gown from a chair. 














““MY CHILD, 





I SHALL LOVE YOU.’’ ‘“‘NO, YOU CAN’T. 


lapper-Anne 


By CORRA Harris 
IMustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


Mrs. Capers sat down. She received Anne’s peck of a kiss 
and admitted that she had slept well the night before. 

“*I slept like an angel,”’ the little pink pagan informed her. 

“*Did you ever see such a mess?” she laughed. 

Mrs. Capers implied that she never had, but with her eyes 
still covering Anne like a hastily raised umbrella. With her, 
modesty was a form of personal bigotry. It isa safe doctrine 
and at one time produced women whose sense of propriety 
was so self-conscious as would be considered indecent now, 
when a young girl competes for the distinction of being 
chosen for a beauty contest where her figure and her charms 
are discussed, compared and rated according to the appear- 
ance she makes in various costumes down to no costume at 
all except a brief skin-tight bathing suit. If she wins more 
points than the others in the show she gets the blue ribbon, 
precisely as the finest filly at a horse fair is judged. The 
question is whether the purely animal innocence and lack 
of self-consciousness are more elevating morally and socially 
than the squeamish modesty of those former maidens, which 
implied at least an indelicate suspicion of what might be 
transpiring in the minds of others if she wore less drapery 
and was more comfortable. 

** Anne, you certainly will catch cold,’’ Mrs. Capers insisted. 

“*T never catch cold.” 

‘“*But my dear, you are plainly visible!’ exclaimed her 
grandmother, no longer able to restrain herself. 

“‘Visible?’’ the girl repeated, giving her an affirmative 
glance. ‘‘Yes, I know what you mean. And this wind makes 
one feel so fresh and balmy. You should see me doing an 
esthetic dance in zero weather. I never even feel the chill.” 

This reminded her of something. She dived into a trunk 
and fetched up a glistening cloud of soft white stuff. 

“This is the costume I wear in my moon dance,”’ she said, 
swinging it back and forth to give an idea of its grace. 


I AM NOT 


YOUR KIND. I AM A SPORT” 


Mrs. Capers stared, mystified. There was no skirt, 
no legs to the thing. So far as she could see it was 
not made, not even hemmed anywhere, the edges 
ending in the raveled fringe of the goods. The sides 
were wide open like long wings, ready to spread and 

part with the slightest motion. The whole thing was draped 
over short flesh-colored silk trunks, very brief. 

“T’ll just slip it on. You will see how sweet it is,’’ said 
Anne, making a vigorous gesture of unsheathing herself of 
the coral negligee. 

“Oh, no! Don’t, my dear!” the old lady cried, raising her 
hands in a quick gasping gesture, as if Anne threatened to 
take her breath away. 

“You would never realize how effective it is, anyway, ex- 
cept in the moonlight,”’ the girl agreed. ‘‘I’ll do the dance for 
you on the lawn some bright night. Dory thinks I am loveli- 
est, shining on the rocks. There was a lot of them up from 
the seashore where we were in Maine this summer.” 

“Dory” passed unchallenged through Mrs. Capers’ ears. 
It sounded like a girl’s name. She was thinking how cold it 
must be at night in Maine, dancing anywhere outside. Slhiec 
was not unfamiliar with esthetic dancing. Milledge was 
full of small girls who performed like sweet little dying ange's 
before every audience assembled for any kind of children s 
entertainment. But the young maidens of the town indulged 
only in the conventional-dancing of the ballroom. 


HE watched Anne marauding among her things, sorting 

and folding them away with dexterous swiftness and 
showing that executive ability sometimes referred to by hr 
father in getting the most service possible from Delia, w!\o 
obeyed this colorful commanding young person as if she had 
been a superstition. 

Presently Mrs. Capers caught sight of a man’s suit, shir‘, 
coat, trousers, hose and shoes, also a short wide-checked top- 
coat and a soft gray felt hat. She stared at these garments «'s 
if they had been a presentiment of unimaginable disaster. 

“Anne, what are those things?”’’ she quavered. 

““Where?”’ flirting a glance over everything. 

“Folded on the chair behind you.”’ 

“Oh, these!” giggling when she perceived what Mrs. 
Capers’ faintly directed nod indicated. 

““That’s my Prince of Wales costume,” 

“Your what?” incredulously. 


she said. 


““You see, dearest, every girl must have a rather extensive 
masquerade wardrobe if she really expects to accomplish any 
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sort of reputation socially. She must be ready to do a dance, 
pla iny part from that of a beggar to that of a queen, or 
knight, or king—though I never heard of any one masquerad- 
ing as the King of England.” She laughed, casting a signifi- 
cant glance at her grandmother, which was not returned 
because the sense of humor in this little old gentlewoman was 
dignified, correct and legitimate. That is to say, she had 
no! She smiled when she was pleased, and little children 


am ised her. 
mae Nobody seems to want to look like that good plain man 
who is such a decent, obedient king,’’ Anne went on. ‘But 
the Prince of Wales! Well, he is different. Not exactly 
iolly, you know; subtly gay, taking his fling quietly, but tak- 
ing it. He has a feminine note in his voice. He recites his 
conversations, I suppose from having said them sooften. He 
likes to pull his hat down, stand just so”’—assuming an ab- 
surdly graceful pose—‘‘and simply listen soothingly when 
women talk to him. I saw the possibilities at once and stud- 
ied him carefully.” 

“Do you know the Prince of Wales, child?” flutteringly. 


“NTOT really, of course, but frequently by sight. I was 

visiting on Long Island when he was there three weeks 

ago. We had one or two invitations to the same functions. 
Dory knows him, so we were all presented.” 

‘How fortunate 

you are, my dear. 

Something to re- 
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It simply disguises you, which is some help, of course, but 
you must supply your own initiative. Otherwise you get no 
distinctive publicity. Your picture merely appears on the 
society pages, announcing that you are visiting, well, say 
your grandmother, or your engagement to Mr. Popping Jay, 
and the marriage to take place on such and such a date. 
You never make a front-page appearance unless you do 
something startling instead of something commonplace, like 
getting yourself engaged.” 

She was clearing up the remnants of her finery by this 
time. Mrs. Capers excused herself and went downstairs, 
where she said she would wait for Anne—lunch at one 
o’clock. What she really wanted to do was to awaken from 
this trance of confusion into which Anne’s confidences had 
cast her. She wondered how she had come by the Prince 
of Wales’ clothes, what she would do with them, and what 
she contemplated doing to show forth on the front page of 
the Milledge Banner. How was she to make the child realize 
that only British lecturers at the Woman’s Club, religious 
evangelists, politicians and criminals ever had their pictures 
on the front pages of Southern newspapers. 

Meanwhile Anne dismissed the maid, lighted a ciga- 
rette, stretched out on the bed, inhaled deeply, pursed her 
red lips, sent her smoke rings toward the ceiling and de- 
cided that she had made a good beginning. She had defined 





her boundaries, stated her policy and ambitions. The pre- 
cious old darling had taken it all very well—doubtless be- 
cause she was stunned, Anne reflected with a titter, and she 
might react later into some sort of opposition. But ac- 
cording to her estimates it would be a sweetly futile opposi- 
tion. If only her grandmother had turned out to be a tall, 
lean, long-toothed old woman of forbidding aspect and an 
antagonistic disposition, she might see her way more clearly. 


S IT was, she felt a vague uneasiness lest she should be 
weakened by an attachment for this soft little remnant 

ofa lady. There were literally no angles nor edges to her. 
The years had simply faded her to the entrancing hues of 
former human coloring. At the same age she expected to be 
keen as a blade, mean as a moth-eaten cat, and still capable 
of raising a rumpus to give herself a thrill. In short, this 
was a very clever young person lying upon the bed in a blue 
fog of cigarette smoke, knees drawn up, swinging one foot 
to the quick rhythm of her thoughts, cutting in now and then 
upon these reflections with the commentary of a witty smile. 
She had a mind like a flash light, which she turned upon the 
objectives of her own desires and emotions. Ifthe thing ever 
went out she would be in the dark, of course, but when you 
are young and your light is turned high by the flaming spark 
of your own vitality, you do not anticipate the short circuits 
of timeand chance. 
You are yourself 








member and tell ee 
when you are as | 
old as lam.” 

“He is exactly 
my height. His | 
trousers fit me as 
if they were made 
forme, except that 
they are a trifle 
slack in the waist 
band.” 

“But Anne, how 
can you know such 
things?” 

“By putting the 
things on ofcourse. 
You see it came to 
me like an inspira- 
tion what a thrill 
vould be in 

the char- 
acter ofthe Prince 
of Wales at a mas- 
querade ball. 1 | 
Never been done, : | 





there 


taking 


I think. Anyway, 
I'll warrant I am 
the only girl in the 
country who has a 
suit of the Prince’s | 
own clothes!’ | 

“You can’t | 
mean that you | 
asked that young 
man for his 
things!” 

“Oh, no!” the 
Young gar 
laughed. ‘‘And I 
cannot tell you 
how I got them. 
Cost a mint of 
money though. I 
don’t suppose he’ll 
ever miss them 
with four hundred 
other suits fo con- 
fuse his memory. 

You see, 
grandmother, if 
you want to ac- 
complishanything 
Worth while, get 

real thrills, 
you must go the 
limit,’’ Anne went 
on, speaking into 
Mrs. Capers’ si- 
lence as if it was 
a deaf person’s 
trumpet. 


> pF REQUIRES 

wit and cour- 
age for a girl to 
succeed now in so- 
ciety. The educa- 











ae the light ofall your 








| circumstances. 
There can be no 
| darkness in these 
glowing years. 
You have only to 
turn on the switch 
of another idea, 
burn with a new 
desire, to be en- 
veloped again in 
the bright flame of 
yourself. It is 
when the current 
grows weak that 
| * the darkness gath- 
| ers, if you have no 
| wisdom of faith, 
| that strange efful- 
| gence to be seen 
| upon the faces of 
the old and meek. 








HIS girl’s wis- 
dom consisted 
in a working 
knowledge of her 
| own emotions and 
| those of other peo- 
ple. She knew how 
to stoke her fires 
and how to put 
out the other fel- 
low’s light if nec- 
essary, but when 
her emotions failed 
hershe would have 
no compensating 
wisdom. This is 
why the latter 
chapters of such 
lives are apt to be- 
come turgid with 
a woeful confu- 
sion. There is no 
sanctuary, no 
blessed quietness 
| | in the end of their 
years for such peo- 
ple. When they 
use up their emo- 
tions, the quick 

, wit of their vani- 
ties and desires, 
they ‘have con- 
sumed all the 
available material 
they everacquired 
of themselves and 
come down to the 
poverty ofsatiety, 
especially if they 
belong to that 
class of the aban- 
doned rich. It is 
worse than a tepid 
old age with other 


























tion we get in 


stars shining. 





schools is no train- 
ing at all for that. 


““SHE LED ME LIKE A LILY LAMB BACK INTO THE DANCE. 
GIRL TO PREFER DANCING TO ME IN THE MOONLIGHT!” 


GAVE ME A VERY QUEER FEELING. 


NEVER HAD A (Continued on 


Page 50) 
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‘““WHY,’’ SAID MRS. OVERELL IN SOME SURPRISE, STARING AT THE PURPLE LAKE AND UP AT THE SUNSET-TIPPED PINK OF THE MOUNTAINS, ‘IT’S 





eer, | IE Cadenabbia hotel man- 
: #] ager’s English was good, but 
his American was not; and 
when Mrs. Overell, sitting 
inaneedle-point chair which 
had been carried out from 
the manager’s office to the 
hotel dock for that express 
r second chin deep into her 
string of notable pearls and, looking up at 
him hopelessly beneath her battered hat, 
said “‘I’d be glad to eat a hot dog from Piute,”’ 
the manager fancied that Mrs. Overell must be eccentric, 
whereas she was simply homesick. Also she was worn out, 
for she had had a day. Since early morning she had trotted 
hopefully from steamer to train to steamer, and now it was 
five o’clock and she was about to be shipped away again froma 
delectable place, which was filled with English people who were 
filled with tea and muffins, simply because the manager had 
norooms. The manager had a large mustache and a great deal 
of watch chain and a practically unlimited manner, but as 
Mrs. Overell put it to Rose-Marie: “‘What’s a car without 
an engine? What’s a hotel manager for? Sim Green, at the 
Piute Hotel, would have picked a room for us off the radio.” 

Not that Rose-Marie noticed, for she was leaning over the 
railing above the blue water, looking at the view. All day 
Rose-Marie had mooned along, carrying the hatbox and the 
London bag and looking at the view. 

She had walked pleasantly, dreamily through French cus- 
toms, through Italian customs, even through a dark room 
where an official in uniform had startled the string of inno- 
cent passengers by flashing a pocket electric suddenly into 
each guilty face. 

Rose-Marie had smiled at this official. 
monsieur?”’ she had asked mildly. 

“Alas! Much too charming, ma’amselle,’’ the official had 
answered with a bow. 








“Not the one, 


SE-MARIE had not noticed the cinders or the oily 
smells or the Germans eating their lunch. She had 
noticed nothing nearer than the Alps, nothing dearer than 
a white villa against a background of cypress, nothing large 
and American and headachy and homesick. 
“T’d cry with joy,” said Mrs. Overell to the hotel manager, 
“if I could hear Wigginses’ parrot give one good squawk.” 





REAL PRETTY—ITALY—WHEN IT’S CLEAN, ISN’T IT?” 


Chhe Gellini Goupe 


By LOuIsE KENNEDY MABIE 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


““Ah, madame,” said the hotel manager sympathetically, 
“it is a bird near to your heart, a bird which you love?”’ 

“Tt’s a bird near to my sleeping porch,” said Mrs. Overell, 
‘and I’d love to wring its neck. Do we cross ina steamer?” 

“Sorry, madame,”’ said the hotel manager, spreading out 
his hands, ‘“‘the steamers from five o’clock they do not go. 
Very lazy fellas—steamers.”’ 

“But strong,” said Mrs. Overell. 
Do we cross in a launch?” 

“Alas, our number one launch is out with large party to 
Como.” 

*“Where’s the number two launch?” 

“There is no number two launch, madame. The number 
one launch is all. But behold the rowboat which Luigi pro- 
pels—ah, very nice cushions and canopy for the sun, very 
good boatman, Luigi—five children ——’”’ 

**Rose-Marie,” said Mrs. Overell, “‘good-by. And re- 
member that you are to have my amethyst bracelet.” 

A French family hanging over the railing counted the 
bags. Strolling Englishmen in golf stockings lounged for- 
ward as three porters lifted in the trunk. A murmur went 
up as Luigi balanced it across the slen- 
der bow, its mere center touching 
solidity, its ends above oblivion. But 
when Mrs. Overell, supported by the 
hotel manager and two porters, shut 
her eyes, smothered a scream and 
stepped into space, to land in the stern, it 
was found that Luigi was more than a 
mere boatman. He was a mathematician, 
for Mrs. Overell balanced the trunk. 

“C'est la mort! C'est la mort!”’ shrieked 
the French family in unison. 


“Consider the garlic. 


“The fill-ay got off quite neat-lay,”’ drawled 
a smoking Englishman. 

“Even if we have lost, madame, your wire 
of reservation,” called the hotel manager 
after them anxiously, “‘we put you on the 
way to very nice place.” 

“Propelled to Paradise,”” murmured Mrs. 
Overell with her eyes shut. 

All the way across Rose-Marie held her 
hand, and Luigi, who was red-sashed and 
white-ducked and resembled Mrs. Overell’s 
exact conception ofa bandit when she unclosed 
one eye to peep, hummed a quiet little tune. And presently 
the warmth of Rose-Marie’s young, kind hand and the 
musical murmur of Luigi’s tune and the gentle dip and splash 
of the oars and the complete absence of all other sound 
soothed Mrs. Overell in spite of herself. Halfway across she 
opened the other eye, and three-quarters across she found 
courage to look for the first time at the view. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Overell in some surprise, staring at the 
purple lake and up at the sunset-tipped pink of the moun- 
tains and across at Bellagio climbing its green hill, “it’s real 
pretty —Italy—when it’s clean, isn’t it?”’ 


HERE was a short silence, then Rose-Marie spoke. 
“Behold,” said Rose-Marie quietly, with her eyes on the 
mountains, “‘I will build me a nest on the greatness of God.” 
Perhaps it can be stated here that until Uncle Danic! left 
her the money Rose-Marie had trudged in small buckled 
arctics through four terrific Piute win- 
ters, following Cesar through Gaul 
and Beowulf through English prose 
and verse. She had wiped the dishes 
for Cousin Mattie Overell and had 
shaken down the furnace. She had had 
chaps on her fingers and chilblains 00 
her toes. She had concentrated, toiled, 
achieved. She had endured. She had 
eaten the bread of Cousin Maitties 
baking and had listened to Cousin 
Mattie’s opinion of Elinor Glyn, but she had 
never been really in Piute any of the time, for 
she had lived in her dream—her eyes and her 
heart set upon her dream, which was simply 
independence and a chance to return. ‘Then 
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for a year she had actually taught Grade C in the Piute 
Elementary and had bought Cousin Mattie a purple silk 
etticoat and an electric coffeepot and a washing machine, 
and then Uncle Daniel had died in California and left her 
the money. 
Even now she couldn’t realize the money. She couldn’t 
te grasp the ease, the freedom, the swing of it. In London 
she had found it hard to ride in a taxi without looking at the 
meter. In Paris she had found it impossible to buy clothes— 
the black satin ladies in the smartest shops were so slinky, so 
expert, so aloof, yet so pitifully eager, they made her think 
uncomfortably of performing seals. They made her feel like 
a bit of fish about to be thrown. 

Rose-Marie was a little girl with a quaint little round face. 
There was nothing particularly blazing about her. She didn’t 
at a first glance knock anyone hot or anyone cold, but at a 
second glance her charm began to register, and beyond that it 
frequently grew amazingly. She was so clean, so rosy. Her 
hair was so short and the brown of it was so bright, and there 
was a ripple just above the widow’s peak on her forehead. 
Her eyes were quiet and blue, and when she smiled one felt 
less hopeless about the political situation and the rum fleet 
and the price of butter and the future of the race. 


‘AH, THE chamber of the last duchess herself,’’ said Cousin 

A Mattie Overell, sitting in a large armchair by the long 
windows which opened to the balcony, and looking up at the 
vaulted roof. ‘“‘Cellary. Plastery,’”’ said Cousin Mattie, 
sniffing. ‘‘Like the Louvre. Where’s that door go to?”’ 

“Tt must have been an oratory, a little private chapel,” 
said Rose-Marie, eagerly exploring with an electric torch. 
“There are empty niches, but it’s been sealed up. It doesn’t 
lead anywhere.” 

“Sealed up!” echoed Cousin Mattie with a shudder. 
“Skeletons! Ghosts! Ghouls! Just look along the base- 
board in the bathroom.” 

“Whatever for?”’ 

“Rats,” said Cousin Mattie with a shiver. 

There was some tension in the large armchair until Rose- 
Marie, crawling along the flocr in the bathroom, reported the 
integrity of the baseboard. 
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“Well, those double doors certainly lead 
somewhere,”’ said Cousin Mattie hopefully, 
relinquishing the rats almost with regret. 
“Just open them up, Rose-Marie, and see.” 

“But they may lead into somebody’s 
room,” said Rose-Marie, regarding them 
dubiously. 

“More likely into somebody’s grave,”’ 
said Cousin Mattie, who was nervous. 

“Why, they aren’t locked at all,” said 
Rose-Marie in some surprise, ‘‘and there’s 
no key—and there’s wind blowing from be- 
hind somewhere; they’re swaying almost 
open.” 

“That settles it. I leave here tomorrow,” 
said Cousin Mattie firmly, shutting her eyes. 

“There’s a passage,” called back Rose- 
Marie, her voice growing fainter, ‘‘and a 
stone staircase; and there’s a light some- 
where above, and wind, for the light is flicker- 
ing. Shall I goup? Oh-h-h ——” 

Just here a door banged above, and 
Rose-Marie stumbled, and Cousin Mattie 
screamed. Presently Rose-Marie came back 
quickly, with her blue eyes very bright and her face rather 
pale, to close the huge doors and stand for a moment getting 
her breath as she leaned back against them. 

“Isn’t it all wonderfully odd?” smiled Rose-Marie after a 
moment. 

““Odd?’”’ moaned Cousin Mattie. ‘‘ Doors that won’t lock, 
and stone staircases, and flickering lights! And all you can 
think of to call it is odd! You used to call the neighbors in 
Piute odd.” 

“But not wonderfully,’ 
the saving difference.” 


> ‘ 


said Rose-Marie, “‘which makes 


HEN the porter came in with the luggage Cousin Mat- 
tie pointed once more to the double doors. 
“Where to?” she asked in the very loud voice one uses to 
porters in Italy. ‘‘Doors nolockee. Noshuttee. Staircasee. 
Lightsee. What’s the big idea?’’ 
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But the porter shrugged and smiled, and 
said in French that dinner would be at seven. 

“Booby,” said Cousin Mattie, sweeping 
across the room to the very doors them- 
selves. “Look here. No lockee. No shut- 
tee. Where do they go?” 

The porter, bewildered, shut the doors 
tight and bowed; but Mrs. Overell wrenched 
them open again. 


ra HERE—does—that—go?’”’ she de 
manded, fearfully pointing to the dim 

stone staircase. ‘‘Ou—gosh, what a country! 
Rose-Marie, what’s the word? Voila the 
lV'escallyay <i 

The porter peered into the gloom, saw the 
staircase as if for the first time, brightened, 
caught at his scant English and bowed. 

“Ah—oui, madame. From zis chambre 
she go nowhere but—up,” he announced 
triumphantly. 

The first night, however, proved to be 
fairly peaceful. At two Mrs. Overell made 
Rose-Marie open the doors to see if the light 





was still burning and then explore the oratory and the bath- 
room. At three Mrs. Overell, sitting up in bed, with her 


large head tied up in an orange veil against neuralgia and 
looking like a belated pumpkin in a garden of green eider- 


down, began to worry about the prices. 


““A balcony with climbing roses as large as faces,” she 
ticked off on her plump fingers, “‘a bedroom big enough for 
an ice palace and high enough for an aérodrome—I can’t see 
the cobwebs, but I know they’re there—a chapel, a bath, a 
staircase—say, will they have the nerve to charge you for 
that staircase? I'll bet the bill will run into millions of their 
dirty little bits of paper.” S 

“About twenty-five a day,”’ said Rose-Marie. 

“Twenty-five dollars?’ shrieked Cousin Mattie, clutching 
the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘Twenty-five American iron men?” 


(Continued on Page 44) 



























































SANSTRAVINO—WITH ONE ARM CLASPED ABOUT ROSE-MARIE’S SHOULDERS AND THE OTHER 


DANGLING USELESS AT HIS SIDE 
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wi yD. Tewpieville 


Verse and ‘Drawings by RosE O’ NEILL 





Two gay little goblins came visiting Kewpieville, Sg 
Uncle Hob’s nephews, residing in Goopiville. 
Kate O’Kewp tried to make it a pleasant occasion, 


/» Q\ () But what could she do against Uncle’s persuasion ) 
VA UI hy /} 
\ } 





That the best way to entertain nephews and nieces 
Is to take a long breath and just talk them to pieces? 
He lectured and lectured, with maxims abounding; 
He hooted and tooted with accents resounding. 
So, instead of their getting both gooder and gladder, 
The little Hob-gobs got badder and badder. 
(Little Scootles, the Baby Tourist, was quite 
horrified when she looked in!) 


Out scooted the Gobs and began doing awful things: 
Putting hop-toads in beds and other unlawful things. 
Now, hop-toads and Kewps are 

the best of friends truly, 
But hop-toads in bed do surprise | 


one unduly, 
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Proceeding to tear up the town with 
temerity, 
They pushed little houses dowr-hill 


with celerity; 


Tipped over the fountain, its odds and ends fluttering— 
Fish, froggies and mer-kewps, all spattered and sputtering. re 
(Kewpieville had quite a time putting © 4? C 
itself to rights again, afterward.) 


Then those dreadful young Goblins behaved as if \\ / \ 


tired out ; ae 5 a 
Got little, but heavy (they should have been oak. ae, ‘ 
fired out), Ke ay 
And made their friends tote them as if they were ee 
hired out. ae. 
(The Hob-gobs kept insisting that their ZX 


home at Goopiville was across the 
most up-and-downy a 
mountains and things.) (W — 







Then “Thanks for the joy-ride,” they shouted with whooping, 
And left Scootles and Johnny McKewp rather drooping. 


Hoping you are not the same, 
I am Kewpishly yours, 


O’mei 
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4 as exemplified by Phil- 
7 4223 lips Brooks, is M. A. DE 

¥ }?@| WoLFE Howe’s contri- 
Yse?e4) bution this month in his 
series of articles dealing with causes 
and their champions. So interest-, 
ingly, so convincingly, does Mr. 
Howe write of Phillips Brooks that 
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“*T then made many other mod- 
els, developing simple methods as 
I went along. The surgeon-general 
approved and I started teaching 
the idea to occupational aides. 
Thousands of clean cans were sent 
to us from all parts of the country. 
Actual manufacture 




















the great preacher stands out in- 





started in the base hospi- 








deed as a quiet yet sturdy cham- 
pion. So intimately is the man 
portrayed that the reader gets the 
personal touch from the story of 
the young man who went to Brooks 
to seek advice and came away say- 
ing, ‘We did not discuss any of 
the things I came to ask about, but 
I think I know now how to tackle 
them.” 

M. A. De Wolfe Howe was born 
in Bristol, Rhode Island, in 1864. 
He received his A. B. degree at 
Lehigh University in 1886, and two 
years later Harvard made him a Master of Arts. He 
entered the literary field as an associate editor of Youth’s 
Companion, and in 1893 transferred his attention to the 
Atlantic Monthly, where he took the position of assistant 
editor. Since 1911 he has been vice president of the Atlantic 
Monthly Company. He found time to edit the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin from 1913 to 1919, and the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine in 1917 and 1918. 

Various editorial responsibilities did not hinder his crea- 
tive work, and he is listed as the author of fifteen books, most 
of them biographical. Perhaps his most ambitious effort was 
his five-volume Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
against Germany. The official stamp of scholarly approval 
was placed on Mr. Howe’s work, however, shortly after the 
appearance of Barrett Wendell and His Letters, in 1924. The 
Pulitzer Prize judges of that year proved their sagacity in 
voting him the $1000 prize for the best American biography 
for this book, which throws a revealing light on the person- 
ality of a man who taught English at Harvard for forty 
years and became internationally famous as a critic and 
historian. 

Lest there remain any shred of doubt as to Mr. Howe’s 
position as a leader of American letters, we shall whisper 
that he is a trustee of the Boston Atheneum and of the 
Be ston Symphony Orchestra, and a member in the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences and the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


N° MANUAL artist in America is doing more to develop 
+ the practical imagination of children than EDWARD 
THATCHER, Whose alluring ship models will be found in color 
illustration on page 32. Thatcher is often called Santa Claus’ 
assistant, and deserves the reflected glory of this appellation. 
Recently the JOURNAL published excellent examples of his 
craitsmanship, and we intend to publish more. He explains 
his flair for toy originality by his contact with tools when a 
small child. Discussing his work the other day, he said: 

_ "Bright tin cans and spools always have held attraction 
lor me. I used to make mooring buoys for toy sailboats at 
the seashore. Of course I could not solder, so I made the 
buoys of baking-powder cans. It was great fun to go look 
at (hem the next day, to see if they were bobbing in the sun- 
light, just like the big ones in the channel. My father and 
gr indfather used tools, and I always tried to make things. 
lie Christmas I was seven I got a real work-bench outfit. 
[ ‘ill recall the thrill of finding it and a steam engine with a 
shiny boiler—which I still have. 

“School I did not enjoy. We were not so fortunate as to 
have manual training in those days. But I did like drawing, 
ge graphy and history. Then they sent me to Pratt Insti- 
hat e, which I liked very much indeed, being graduated from 
tic interior decoration department in 1902. Whatever abil- 
ity to design I may have I owe to the late Professor Dow. 

At first I intended to become an interior decorator like 
my father. But the desire to make things with my hands 
srew and Professor Dow suggested that I take up wrought- 
iron work. I went home, bought an old forge, replaced the 
broken driving gear with the sprockets and chain of a bicycle 
and set up shop in our cellar. After many burns and much 
smoke, which ruined mother’s lace curtains on the floor 
above, I did make a couple of pieces which looked a bit like 
W rought Iron, but not much. I did not quite know what to 
do until a kindly Swedish blacksmith took me on as a helper. 
He knew more about wrought iron than anyone I have ever 
met. When I was not helping him make horseshoes—I swung 








tals of France almost be- 











the sledge hammer—he helped me to make real wrought-iron 
work. All his forefathers had been smiths. It was great expe- 
rience and I was very happy and strong, which I had never 
been before. I stayed with him the best part of two years, 
earning nothing but experience and caring not at all for the 
very audible opinions of passers-by. 

“‘When I had finished my training as a wrought-iron 
worker—or, as I like to call it, a blacksmith—I was invited 
to the Catskills, where there was an art colony run by a kindly 
man who has done much to help many young artists and 
craftsmen. I remained two years. Wonderful years they 
were, bringing rich experience and contact. The life was so 
unusual that if it were chronicled it would be thought fiction 
by most folks. Many famous people visited us. Those who 
lived there cherish the memory beyond price. The colony no 
longer survives, but many of us have settled near where 
it was. 

“After two years of this existence Professor Dow wished 
me to come to Columbia University to teach metal work- 
ing, wood carving and decorative design. For fifteen years 
I was thrown with teachers of children. I came to know a 
bit about the kinds of toys children like. 

“‘During the war all my classes were turned over to the 
occupational therapy courses and I invented tin-can toys. 
We teachers were asked to do all we could to make convales- 
cence interesting for wounded soldiers. Shortly before, I had 








EDWARD THATCHER 


gone about looking for a large tin locomotive for my two- 
year-old boy. I could not find one, so I made one, out of tin 
cans. The boiler was fashioned from a long cracker can, the 
cab from a rectangular olive-oil can, the wheels from can lids 
and the smokestack out of an adhesive-tape box. This engine 


gave me an idea. Why not have the wounded soldiers make 
them? 


JULIE KETCHAM CORNWELL 
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fore it became known 
here, as one of my pupils 
was about to sail when I 
had an opportunity to 
show her the idea. It 
may interest the Family to know 
that Mrs. Clyde Myers introduced 
this work in France. 

“After the war I moved back to 
Ul Wt the Catskills, where I had a house 

but no real shop. The present 

location of my shop was an enor- 

mous stone pile. This had to be 

moved. Moving stone costs 
money. I did not have much, so we built a railroad about 
three hundred feet long, using two-by-fours as rails. The 
car wheels came from a junk yard. We moved 396 half-ton 
loads at various times and at last had the pile lowered to a 
very firm stone foundation. The railroad was then taken up 
and the shop frame largely built with it, my boy driving the 
first spike. 

“Mrs. Thatcher paints the toys after I make them. I owe 
much to her excellent color sense. Her studio is on another 
part of the grounds, and she does much decorative work of 
her own, having had a thorough training in the Academy of 
Fine Arts and other schools in Philadelphia. 

‘““My boy, Edward III, or Mike, also likes to make 
things. He has been trained to handle tools since he was 
about one and a half years old—trained, not forced at all. 
Now he is nine, and can saw, hammer and plane and make 
many little things. He is particularly fond of copying saw 
work and can cut out and put together simple mechanical 
toys, using patterns furnished him. We have all had a hand in 
this training. His grandfather started him hammering nails 
when he was one and a half years old. Soon he could drive 
the nails in a soft pine board and pull them out himself. He 
would play for hours with these, one of us of course being 
very near, always. 

‘‘Another thing which I like to smile about was the 
building of a small merry-go-round, a real one on which per- 
haps a dozen children could ride. This is run by man power, 
and there are three wooden animals—donkey, elephant and 
ostrich—and three boatlike cars. It was all very gay with 
paint and gilt, tin roofing washers making the flashing mir- 
rors, without which no merry-go-round is a merry-go-round 
at all. The heavy metal parts came from the junk yard, 
which is a happy hunting ground for me. This was built for 
our yearly festival, to which perhaps five thousand people 
come. Weare usually mixed up in the open-air theater, too, 
either as scenic artists, supes or principals, as the case 
may be. 

‘“‘In the fall, winter and early spring I spend one afternoon 
a week with Mike in the shop, making things, taking things 
apart, or running a model steam train or engine. I must 
confess that I owned many of these before Mike was born 
and bought them long after I had reached man’s estate.” 
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ULIE KETCHAM CORNWELL makes her JOURNAL 

debut with Peter Steps Out. There wasn’t the slightest 
hesitation as this bit of fiction was laid upon our desk. When 
we saw Mrs. Cornwell in New York a few weeks afterward 
we asked her to send us an album snapshot. She mailed 
it from Quogue, Long Island, saying: 

“Tt’s a terribly happy person, I am. I’ve everything I 
want, you see. Money? Not at all. But so much of the 
things that mean life itself to me—a home in Brooklyn, full 
of Colonial things and happiness, a place spilling over with 
boys and their problems and fun. 

“‘Tt’s noisy here—boys, drums and dogs. I like it that way. 
A hoyden, a tomboy, I believe, develops into a mighty good 
mother for boys. (Here I boast. Never met any girl who 
could run faster than I; walked on stilts, up and down high 
city stoops, with the best of them.) Things like that prepare 
one for sons. There’s nothing that breeds reverence in one’s 
youngsters like a good beating at tennis at the hands of 
mother. It’s a savage delight that I take in outdoor things, 
shunning polite, stiff indoor parties. I’m uncommonly poor 
at bridge. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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By EDWARD THATCHER 


Widely Known as 
“Santa (laus’ Assistant” 




























The decorative little 
Viking boat, right, is 
easily made by the 
novice, while the 
more elaborate Span- 
ish ship, left, re- 
quires much patient 
tinkering. 


The stern view of the Spanish 

ship given below shows the wealth 

of decorative timbering typical of 
these vessels. 


SHIP model is more than a decoration, it is 
A a breath of romance. To see one is to forget 
the drudgery of everyday existence and 

to set forth upon a mental voyage of adventure 
into uncharted seas. This appeal is so great that 
there is hardly a person who would not like to 
have a copy of some staunch vessel riding at 
anchor in that living-room alcove or on that nar- 
row mantelpiece. And despite the fact that well- 
constructed ship models have a name for being far 
beyond the reach of the average purse, it is pos- 
sible for anyone blessed with a love for tinkering 
to build little ships as picturesque and convincing 
as those shown in the illustrations, at startlingly 












little expense. 

For many of the materials employed in con- 
structing these models may be gleaned from the 
family wastebasket, and the remainder are easily 
and cheaply obtainable at the counters of the five 
and ten cent stores. Short lengths of soft pine 
boards in varying thicknesses; pasteboard taken 
from packing cartons; glass, clay or wooden beads 
from ten-cent necklaces; wooden button molds, 
spools, wooden meat skewers or dowel sticks; corks, 
barrel bungs, tin foil, cord, radio wire, heavy wrap- 
ping or drawing paper, gummed tape, pins and 
glue are all the magic necessary to produce the 
Santa Maria, the Viking boat, the Mayflower, the 
Spanish ship, or any type of vessel that may satisfy 
the individual fancy. 
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Mayflower, right, 
are both in silhou- 
ette and make ex- 
cellent decorations 
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or a living-room . ~ 
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You Can Make Ship Models at Home 





The necessary tools are equally obtainable and 
inexpensive. The list includes four saws—cross- 
cut, rip, compass or keyhole, and coping saw 
handle with blades; a half-round, rough-cut file, 
about twelve inches long; a small block plane; 
a pocket or bench knife; a light carpenter’s ham- 
mer; a brace with bits measuring one-quarter, 
three-eighths, and one-half inch; a pair of side- 
cutting pliers of the long-nosed variety used in 
radio work; a pair of scissors; a pair of compasses 
or dividers; a steel square, and four sheets of 
sandpaper, two coarse and two fine. A hand drill 
is the most useful tool in model building, although 
some small awls may be substituted. The hand 
drill should be equipped with five twist drills, in- 
cluding at least the two following sizes: Number 
60, one-eighth inch diameter; Number 60, three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 

Any time spent in making a full-sized working 
drawing of the ship to be built will be well worth 
while, for with the drawing the builder will know 
exactly where he wishes to place each part of the 
model, and, more important still, the various pro- 
portions of the masts, spars, sails and other parts 
of the superstructure in relation to the hull of the 
vessel. Proportion is essential to beauty in a ship 
model and should be given careful attention. 

Detail drawings of each ship are given, which 
can easily be magnified to full size. First note 
carefully the dimensions of the rectangle inclosing 
the drawing selected. Secure a large, flat piece 
of paper to a drawing board with thumb tacks. 
Make a rectangle on the paper with the aid of a 
ruler, T square, or yardstick, being guided by the 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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IRWIN GATE 


4] HEN anyone asks a student at 
Radcliffe why she chose that par- 
ticular college she will preface her 
4) real answer, as likely as not, by 
PREOAMASS| telling of the delights of other col- 
leges for women. She will frankly admit her 
appreciation of the fact that she may have 
missed something worth while in not select- 
ing one of those other colleges. 

It was such a preliminary reply that the 
writer received collectively from a group of 
Radcliffe women with whom he had lunch- 
eon in Whitman Hall. It was the same way 
in talking with individual students. The 
habit is so prevalent that it even shows in 
one of the Radcliffe songs. Mildred Clark 
wrote it. They sing it to the tune of The Son 
of a Gambolier, and one verse is this: 

















Oh! Wellesley has a campus to wake the muse’s 
lyre; 

The beauties of Northampton a poet would | | 
inspire; | 
























































EF: Sands Brunner 








the same as at other institutions—$300 a 
year for tuition, $333 for board, and room 
rent ranging from $180 to $378. To offset 
these expenses there are the various scholar- 
ships for merit, and student loan funds, and 
the nearness of Boston offers opportunity for 
part-time paid work. The Students’ Ap- 
pointment Bureau is for the purpose of helping 
out in these matters of finding employment 
during the college year and getting perma- 
nent work after graduation. 

As the student of Dante pointed out, her 
college began penniless; almost literally so. 
There was nothing but the idea, a soul with- 
out any body whatever in which to keep it 
alive. Naturally it is more difficult to fix the 
birth date of an idea and to identify its father 
or mother than to discover that on such a day 
in such a year a corner stone was laid and a 
million dollars were given to a board of trus- 
tees. Radcliffe was twenty-one years old be- 
fore she reached the dignity of a corner-stone 
ceremony. 

Le Baron Russell Briggs, dean of Harvard, 
who for twenty years carried the extra load of 
the presidency of Radcliffe, told the writer of 
this article that if 
Radcliffe ever had 
a founder, it was 
Arthur Gilman, 
of Cambridge. 
In 1878 Mr. 
Gilman asked 
President Eliot, 
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But I sing of Radcliffe College in the midst of 
Cambridge mud. 


“Mud”’ is there probably because it is the 
quick, easy rime for “*bud’’ and suggests some- 
how that Radcliffe has no wide acres of lawn, 
lake and woodland of her own. But it may 
be taken chiefly as symbolic of the humble, 
homeless beginnings of Radcliffe. It is pride 
in that origin which underlies the affection 
and enthusiasm of Radcliffe women when, 
after five apologetic minutes of enumerating 
what they have not, they begin to expatiate 
on what they have. 


Professors from Harvard 


HE top items in their list of assets, the 

chief reasons with practically all of the 
nine hundred and eight graduates and under- 
graduates, now enrolled, for choosing Rad- 
cliffe, are the facts that every bit of their instruction is, and 
must be given by the Harvard professors, and that their 
Radcliffe degrees are countersigned by the president of 
Harvard. This is arranged without the slightest suggestion 
of coeducation, something which Radcliffe does not desire 
and to which Harvard probably will never consent. 

\n explanation of her choice was given by one girl who 
was studying Dante as a side line to give her something to 
think of when she begins 
het chosen work of nurs- = NT 
ing ina babies’ hospital. = “N 
“When other women’s = 
colleges were founded,” 
she said, ‘the purpose 
was to obtain for girls an 
ecucationas good as that 
the n available for boys. 
lhe women who started 
Radcliffe did not want 
something just as good. 
Chey insisted on having 
the same thing. 

‘They didn’t have a 
cent, but theysucceeded. 
For years women came 
here to have Harvard 
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professors fill their heads with philosophy and history and 
all the rest, before they had any place of their own in which 
to lay those heads. Radcliffe owned and read thousands of 
books before she possessed shelves on which to put them.” 

From the beginning, forty-six years ago, with twenty- 
seven students and forty-four Harvard professors volun- 
teering to teach them in such Cambridge sitting rooms as 
were placed at their disposal, Radcliffe has developed into a 
student body of nearly a thousand. One hundred and sixty 
members of the Harvard faculty now offer instruction to the 
women. The present value of the equipment, land and build- 
ings, including five fine dor- 
mitories, owned by Radcliffe, 
is one million four hundred 
thousand dollars, and it has 
productive funds amounting 
to three million one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dol- 
lars. And yet, true to early 
traditions, Radcliffe is prob- 
ably the poorest of the great 
colleges in material things. 
Its needs are as great as its 
opportunities. 

The cost of attendance for 
the students is substantially 









of Harvard, if he 
might arrange 
with some of his 
=, professors to have 

F)0 ” them teach 
THE GYMNASIUM AT RAD- women, entirely 


CLIFFE. AT THE LEFT outside of their 
ABOVE—AGASSIZ HOUSE time and work for 
the university 
and, of course, not on the Harvard premises. President Eliot 
heartily approved the idea. Mr. and Mrs. Gilman then got 
together a committee of seven women, which organized as 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women. They 
were careful not to have in that society any woman who 
was an advocate of coeducation. Alice Longfellow, the same 
“grave Alice’’ on the stair in the Children’s Hour, was one 
of the committee, and it was she who suggested that Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz be invited to join in the work. Mrs. Agassiz 
became the first president of the college and served without 
salary for twenty years. 


cA Small Beginning in a Big Way 


IFTY or more members of the Harvard faculty were 

asked if they would teach the women. Forty-four said 
they would and many of them offered to do it without pay 
rather than let the plan fall through. 

In September of 1879, the first students were received to 
take the entrance examinations, the same as required at 
Harvard. There were twenty-seven of these women. Two 
dropped out. Twenty-five entered and went through the 
course. Four rooms were rented at 6 Appian Way for recita- 
tions. Some classes were held in the homes of professors who 
not only taught but served as hosts. One of Mrs. Agassiz’s 
first duties was to put up muslin curtains in the Appian Way 
house, so that the rooms would not look so forlorn. The first 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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XIV (Continued) 


m@)|AREY stared for a mo- 

34 ment at his brother after 

Sya| George had asked him 

3941 what his plans were in 
connection with the money his Aunt Susan 
{| had left him; then his hand went to the 
4s\ lock of hair in the middle of his forehead 

. 8 wm] and he began twisting it as he said: ‘Oh, 
bears aaihiee. That is what most of my plans amount 
to—nothing. Don’t talk about them.” 

“T shall talk about them. What were they? I want to 
know what you meant to do. Give up bookkeeping, I sup- 
pose, and go off somewhere and settle down with your birds 
and natural-history stuff? Something like that, was it?” 

“Yes. Yes, something like that.” 

“Tf that is all, then you can call it just a postponement. 
In two years you will be able to do that, or anything else in 
reason. But is that all there was? I’m ina bad 
hole, but I’m not going to lift myself out by 
shoving you down. You aren’t in any money 
trouble, are you?” 

Carey shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he said with 
a short laugh. ‘I’m not.” 

“I didn’t see how you could be. Then you 
are just disappointed at not being able to give 
up your job at the office and play at being a 
naturalist.” 

Carey lied bravely. ‘‘That’s it, George,” he 
said. ‘I’makid, youknow. I’ll never grow up.” 

““You’re sure that’s all? Well, I hate to ask 
you to postpone your fun, but ~ 

His brother interrupted. ‘‘That will do, 
George,” he said firmly. ‘You know what 
you’ve done for me. Now it is my turn and it 
is all right. Well, are we going home?” 

They did not go home then, nor for another 
hour. George, his misery and despair dispelled, 
insisted upon showing the financial statement 
and explaining it. At last he folded the paper 
and put it in a pigeonhole of the desk. 






































AREY,” he said, “‘I—I have asked favors 

enough of you tonight, but I am going to 
ask one more. It won’t mean much to you—at 
least I can’t see why it should—but it will mean 
the difference between peace and perdition to 
me. It is just that you won’t tell a soul about 
what I have told you tonight. If it came to be 
known that I had been making a fool of myself 
as I have, it would shake everybody’s confi- 
dence, my credit and the firm’s would be down 
to zero, my other creditors might crowd me, 
and there would be the deuce to pay.” 

“All right. I understand.” 

“Perhaps you don’t understand exactly. 
You mustn’t tell anyone. No one must know 
that you have let me have this money—no, or 
that Aunt Susan left it to you. Even that 
must be kept to ourselves—for the present, 
anyway. It must.” 

Carey wasamazed. Even to his unbusiness- 
like mind this new demand seemed ridiculously 
impossible. ‘I suppose you know better about 







*““yOU MUST SPEAK OUT. YOU MUST, GEORGE. 
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such things than I do, 
George,’’ he observed, 
“‘but—well, I don’t see 
how we can keep that to 


ourselves. Wills are pub- 

Joan lic property, aren’t they? 

m They print them in the 

aw papers for everybody to 
: read.” 


“Yes, they do some- 
times. And this one may 
be printed perhaps. I shall 
try to get Phillips to keep 
it out of print, if he can. 
If he can’t—well, if it gets 
to be known about here, 
you and I must say it is all a mistake. There 
was a codicil, you know; Aunt Susan changed 
her mind. She intended to leave her property 
to you, but she didn’t; she left it to me in- 
stead. The announcement in the papers was 
wrong. That is what they must think, all of 
them.” 
= Carey’s bewilderment was greater than ever. 

George laid a hand upon his brother’s knee. 
“T—I’ve got myself into another mess—at 
home this time. I haven’t told Cora a word about—about 
that engine company or how close I am to losing every cent 
she and I have in the world. Oh, she knows I took that 
stock, but she doesn’t know that I have been ruining myself 
paying those assessments. She thinks everything is all right 
and that—well, that I’m on my way to being a millionaire. 
She is proud and—and highstrung; and I don’t know what 
she might not do if she learned I was close to smash and had 
kept it from her. Why—why, she might kill herself. She 
might leave me. You’ve got to go the whole length with me, 
Carey.” 

Carey knew Cora Judson. That she would commit suicide 

was wildly ridiculous. Nor would she ever leave her husband 
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Queer. Judson 
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unless perhaps when convinced that the latter was utierly 
and irretrievably ruined. It was absurd—all this; but it was 
not absurd to George. He believed it; his worship of his 
wife was a very real thing, the greatest influence in his life, 

“I—I don’t see,’’ Carey faltered, “‘why Cora shouldn’t 
know that Aunt Susan’s money came to me and that [ let 
you have it. We could fix up some sort of explanation, 
couldn’t we? I invested the money with you, say. I let you 
have it to—tobuy fish with, orsomething. Wouldn’tthatdo?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. There would be all sorts of talk. And 
Cora would ask questions; she suspects that I am hiding 
something from her. Ifshe knew that you were Aunt Susan’s 
heir she would be—well, she would feel pretty hard about it; 
she would say things to you—and to everybody else—and— 
and someone would find out the truth. Then those Boston 
fellows—the ones with the notes—would be worried and— 
Carey, we’ve got to lie about it.” 

Carey rose. ‘‘All right, George,’”’ he said. ‘I'll keep my 
mouth shut. Iam going now. I don’t want to talk any more, 
Don’t ask me to.” 

“T won’t. I’m sorry it had to be this way. 
is something I don’t understand. But 

Carey’s long-tortured nerves gave way. 
to understand, do you?”’ he demanded. 
ask. That’s enough, isn’t it?’’ 

He hurried to the door. George called to him to wait, that 
he would walk home with him; but he did not wait. He 
strode through the outer office and out into the night, a night 
now as black and lowering as his own thoughts, as threaten- 
ing and prophetic of storm and disaster as his future. 

XV 
ELL!” observed Cora T., as she and her husband 
came downstairs the next morning, “I will say that, 
for a man who was as used up as you were yesterday, you do 
seem remarkably lively, not to say chipper, George Judson. 
It must do you good to have headaches.”’ 

George laughed. ‘* Perhaps it does,’’ he replied. 

is Carey? He is usually down ahead of us.” 


I can see there 





“You don’t have 
“T’ll do what you 


““Where 






























































CAREY IS YOUR BROTHER AND YOU OWE IT TO HIM’’ 
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“I don’t know where he is. I don’t 
now where he was last night, either. It 
vas late enough, goodness knows, when 
ou got in. You'll take to working Sun- 
days pretty soon, I suppose, like Carey.” 

Just then Maggie appeared to announce 
breakfast. 

“Is Mr. Carey down yet?” inquired 
(,eorge. 

“No, sir. I ain’t seen him.” 

“All right. Humph!” he added, turn- 
ing to his wife after the maid’s departure. 
“That’s funny about Carey.” 

“Well, if a person stays up all hours 
vou can’t expect him to jump out of bed 
at the crack of dawn. Do you know what 
time he came into this house last night? 
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Well, I don’t either, but I know it was | 
after eleven when you came upstairs, and 
he hadn’t come in then.” 

George nodded. “I hope he didn’t get 
wet. It was beginning to rain when I 
came into the yard.” 





" ELL, if he did, it was his own fault. 
And, if you asked me to guess, I 
should guess that Sayles girl might know 
where he was. I don’t know what time 
he came home, but I woke up and heard 
the clock strike three, and I could hear 
him stirring around in his room then. If 
I was Desire Sayles, and Emily was my 
daughter, I’d e 
“Sh-h-h!’’ George ordered. 
he is.” 

Carey entered the sitting room. His 
appearance startled his brother and, for 
the moment, caused even Cora T.’s im- 
patience at his tardiness to be forgotten. 
He looked as if he had been awake all 
night—yes, and several nights. He bade 
the pair good morning. 

Mrs. Judson was the first to respond. 
‘Well, for mercy’s sake!’’ she exclaimed. 
“What is the matter with you, Carey 
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Judson?” 

Carey regarded her withsurprise. ‘‘ Mat- 
ter? Why, is there anything the matter?” 

His collar was rumpled and soiled, evidently the one he 
had worn in the rain of the previous night. He was pale, and 
his eyes were heavy and sunken. His hair was tumbled and 
his chin unshaven. 

George frowned anxiously. ‘‘ Are you sick, Carey?” 

Carey shook his head. He tried to smile. ‘‘ No,’ he said, 
“I’m not sick. Why should you think I was?”’ 

Cora answered the question. ‘‘Because you look as if you 
were sick, or asleep, or half dead, or something,’’ she declared. 
“Look at yourself! Look at your hair!” 

Carey put a hand to his hair, felt it, and then moved 
dazedly to the mirror hanging by the closet door. He peered 
at his reflection. ‘Humph!” he observed. ‘I must have 
forgotten to comb it.”’ 

George’s puzzled and anxious frown was still in evidence. 
“What is it, old man?’’ he asked quickly. ‘‘ What has struck 
you all at once?’’ 

Carey turned from the mirror. ‘‘I don’t know, George,”’ 
he answered, with another wan smile. ‘‘ Perhaps it is that 
“equinoctial’ you and I were talking about. That seems to 
have struck, judging by the weather outside.” 

The wind was wailing about the house, rattling the dead 
leaves from the woodbine over the side door, and driving 
splashes of rain against the windows. 

“T hada rather mean night,” he continued. ‘‘I didn’t sleep 
very well and—and I guess I’m not quite awake, that’s all. 
You and Cora have your breakfast. I’ll go up and finish my 
toilet-—or begin it. Don’t wait for me.” 


HE 


TJE TURNED, and, crossing the room, climbed the stairs 
44 which he had just descended. George and Cora T. 
watched him until he disappeared. 

Then the former spoke. ‘‘What on earth ails him?”’ he de- 
manded, ““He acts as if—as if he didn’t know what he was 
doing.”’ 

Mrs. Judson’s sharp voice supplied a reason. ‘‘He acts 
the way folks are likely to act after they’ve stayed out till 
three o’clock,” she answered. 

Maggie reappeared with another announcement concern- 
ing breakfast. Mr. and Mrs. Judson went into the dining 
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STARED WRETCHEDLY AT THE FIRE. ‘“‘THAT IS ALL, I 


room, the lady still talking. She continued to talk during the 
entire meal. George said little. 

Carey, shaved and combed and clean-collared, joined them 
just as they were rising from the table. He insisted that his 
brother should not wait for him. ‘Go right along down, 
George,”’ he said. ‘I may catch up with you before you get 
there. Hurry! You are late already.” 

George, after a glance at the clock, reluctantly departed. 
Cora flounced into the sitting room, slamming the door 
behind her. 

Carey, left alone, drearily stirred his cup of lukewarm 
coffee and gazed at the rain as it beat upon the window. 


A MOMENT or two later Hepsy appeared from the 
kitchen. ‘‘My land of love!” she exclaimed, as he 
pushed back his chair. ‘‘ You ain’t through your breakfast 
already, are you? What ails you, Carey Judson?” 

He moved toward the door. ‘Nothing, Hepsy,”’ he said. 
“T’m all right, I guess.” 

“You guess! Well, you always was a poor guesser. Carey, 
you ain’t worried about her, are you? Oh, I heard her tongue 
goin’; you could hear it way out in the woodshed. Between 
her and that Maggie I’ve about got to the end of my towline. 
Ifit wasn’t that I’ve worked for Judsons all my life, I wouldn’t 
stand it. Carey, why don’t you get married and let me come 
to work for you? Now what are you laughin’ at—if you can 
call such a sickly performance laughin’?”’ 

Carey turned, his hand upon the door knob. ‘“‘Hepsy,’’ he 
said, “why not laugh? ‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you. Weep’—and it laughs at you, I guess.” 

All that weary day at the office he fought with the figures 
upon the Judson & Co. books. His brother’s solicitude was 
hard to bear and to dispel. 

George called him into the inner office. ‘‘I know there’s 
something dead wrong, Carey,’’ he insisted. ‘‘ Don’t tell me 
there isn’t. Look here,’’ lowering his voice, ‘‘is it on account 
of our talk last night? Does my borrowing Aunt Susan’s 
money make such a dickens of a difference to you? Because 
if it does—well, of course you know what it means to me, 
but I’m not altogether a hog. I’m not ——” 

Carey motioned him 
to silence. ‘‘Forget 
that money, will you, 
George?’’ he commanded 
sharply. ‘“‘That matter 
is settled. I’ve forgotten 
it myself.” 

George frowned. “I 
am beginning to believe— 
Carey, you didn’t deny 


GUESS,’’ HE MUTTERED. ‘JUST GOOD. BY’”’ 


that you made some plans of your own when Phillips wrote 
you about the will. What were they? If they were so 
darned important—important to you—that giving them up 
is going to make you as sick and half crazy as you look and 
act today, then - 

‘*‘Oh, dry up, George, will you! If Iam nervous today, do 
you wonder? What you told me about your affairs last night 
was enough to make us both nervous, I should say.” 

George looked relieved. “‘Oh!”’ he said. ‘Yes, it must 
have been a big shock to you. You needn’t worry now, 
though. You’ve pulled me up to the wharf, and if ever I get 
a chance to do as much for you—well, it will be done.”’ 

The dinner hour was another trying period, although 
Cora T.’s absence at a missionary meeting helped to make 
it more endurable. In the afternoon there were few visitors 
at the office. The wind, by this time, was almost a gale and 
the rain a steady, driving downpour. 

The ordeal of supper Carey bore somehow. But whén, 
just before eight o’clock, he came down from his room and 
announced his intention of going out, he was obliged to face a 
battery of protest. 





“0 OUT again! Tonight!’’ exclaimed George. “Ina 
storm like this! Of course you aren’t going to do any 
such thing. Where are you going?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Down to the shop, perhaps.” 

The slam of the door shut off the shriek of the gale and the 
rush of the rain. 

George Judson turned to his wife. ‘Well, for heaven’s 
sake!’ he exclaimed, aghast. ‘I believe he is crazy!” 

Cora T.’s smile was significant. ‘‘He is crazy enough in 
one way,” she observed. ‘There is only one person that can 
cure him, and unless she is crazy, too, she’d better do it pretty 
soon. He is going to call on his precious Emily.” 

Cora was right. Carey Judson, his head bent against the 
blasts, an unopened umbrella in his hand, was even then 
striding along the road in the direction of the Sayles home- 
stead. All that day his imagination had trodden that road 
and each trip had ended, in despairing futility, at Emily’s 
door. On the other side of it she would be standing, waiting 
for him, eager with new plans for the life they were to live 
together, confident, trusting, happy. And he—what would 
she say when he told her? What could he tell her? That was 
the most horrible feature of it all; he could tell her nothing. 
The bare fact that their dream was ended, that was all. 
George’s confession and desperate appeal had sealed his lips. 

She might surmise—but he had given her his word of 
honor that nothing George might say or do should shake his 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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““DON’T BLAME YOU FOR TRYING TO KEEP ME OUT OF HERE. GUESS IT HASN’T 





Sa)IM GERAGHTY, de- 
agi] tective, suspects that 
sya) Judson Tyrell, called 
4| the Shepherd for his 
benevolent activities in 
S| the underworld, is in 
«AABN reality a daring crook 
atin Ee! masquerading as re- 
former. Eben Hadley, one of Penfold 
and Company’s young bond salesmen, is 
accused by his friend Tim of complicity 
with Tyrell in a theft from one of Hadley’s customers. He 
lays Tim’s charges before the Shepherd, who assures him the 
plunder will be returned, and the matter is hushedup. But 
Hadley is amused to find that Del Gresson, a clerk at Pen- 
fold’s, is suspicious of his movements. The fellow has a 
passion for amateur dramatics, and persists in seeing the 
melodrama of the stage in real life. 

He sends Del Gresson home one hot afternoon and is alone 
in the office when the phone bell rings. He recognizes the 
voice of Henry Gray, his rich eccentric customer, who in- 
structs him to go at once to an obscure New York hotel and 
there await him with a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
recently ordered bonds. Hadley complies, to be arrested and 
charged with stealing the securities and brought back to 
Pittland, the city where he works. 

Hadley is released in Tyrell’s custody and becomes secre- 
tary to Gray, who it seems is going blind. Gray denies he 
telephoned to Hadley, but is willing to forget the attempted 
“theft.”” Eben Hadley gradually becomes convinced that 
Tyrell is a crook, bent on securing Gray’s large fortune; and 
while posing as the Shepherd’s tool, he reports regularly to 
Geraghty. 

Suddenly his suspicions crystallize: Tyrell may be—must 
be—no other than Saul Polder, a notorious murderer who 
sought the insurance money of his victims, and who escaped 
from prison in the eighties. 


VII 


HEN Mrs. Bittler, puffing in token of her conquest of 

the stairs, brought word that a lady was waiting to see 
him, Hadley’s curiosity hurried him down to the parlor with 
a vague thought that Gloria Penfold, improbable as it seemed, 
might have taken it into her head to hunt him up. He was 
therefore a little disappointed, in spite of his relief, when he 
found himself facing Beth Tyrell in the stiffly furnished room 
behind its perpetually closed shutters. He didn’t want to see 
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Gloria, to be sure, but he resented vaguely his wasted moment 
of wonder, and rebelled in advance against the demand 
which, he seemed to know, had brought this girl here. 

““My uncle hadn’t time to telephone,” she said quietly. 
“He will be very grateful if Mr. Gray will send him two 
thousand dollars, and will explain the circumstances later. 
He is sorry to make this appeal so soon after the last one, 
but it is important, he asked me to say, that the money be 
secured before six this evening.” 

Hadley frowned. Convinced as he was that these recur- 
rent pleas for considerable amounts of cash were wholly dis- 
ingenuous, he felt a certain complicity and hated it. ‘I 
can’t go to Mr. Gray with such a request,’’ he said slowly. 
“‘He’d be justified in thinking that I was trying to get the 
money for myself. It’s too & 

“T think you will find that Mr. Gray will be glad to help 
us again,” she interrupted. ‘In any case, please ask him. 
There isn’t any time to spare if I’m to get home before six.”’ 

Hadley hesitated. Some quality in her voice pleased and 
puzzled him; she spoke, he thought, as if she meant to dis- 
claim any personal responsibility for her errand, as if she 
were not in sympathy with this new exaction. For some 
reason the reflection lessened Hadley’s antagonism. She 
might do Judson Tyrell’s bidding, he felt, but she did not 
like it any better than he did; he wondered suddenly whether 
she was really Tyrell’s niece. If Tyrell was Polder he’d hardly 
saddle himself with any of Polder’s kin. 

“Very well. Please wait here.” 

He went to the upper hall and tapped at Gray’s door. 
The latch clattered, and he stepped on the balcony to explain 
his message. 

“T said I’d tell you, sir, but you surely won’t do it, will 
you? This is getting too ai 

“It will be a pleasure to be of service to Mr. Tyrell,” said 
Gray’s whisper from the lower darkness. ‘‘ You will find 
some money in the usual place.” 








HALF AN HOUR SINCE THIS MAN WAS KILLED’’ 





“But really, Mr. Gray v 

“Don’t argue!’’ The tone was more 
like Gray’s older manner. ‘‘Come down 
and get the money, as you’re told.” 

Hadley obeyed rebelliously. He ob- 
served that the drawer held a larger sum 
than before, and again he resented a sud- 
den, unreasoning impulse to help him- 
self. He could see Gray, stretched on his 
couch, his eyes protected by the folded 
cloth, and the sight of the old man’s weak- 
ness reproached him, shamed him. He was letting Tyrell ex- 
ploit the credulity of a helpless invalid—not so very much 
better than stealing for himself. 

“T don’t like this, sir. I’m afraid they’re using you for a 
good thing.” 

“Hold your tongue and do as you’re bid,”’ snapped Gray. 
For once the voice was raised above its familiar whisper. 
“Your opinion isn’t wanted. Don’t keep that woman wait- 
ing. Pay her and pack her off—d’you hear?”’ 

Hadley carried the bills to the stair. 

The voice stopped him. ‘‘Wait. Go with her yourself, 
and make sure that she gets home safely. I don’t want her 
robbed on the way.” 

“Very well, sir.” Hadley felt his way to the door, trou- 
bled by the altered tone and manner. 


E SEEMED to carry into the dimness of the corridor a 

kind of reflected fear, something that had nothing to do 
with Eben Hadley himself, but that was still near and real. 
He put the money into his inner pocket before he went 
down to the parlor. 

“Mr. Gray is sending the money by me,” he said stiflly. 
“He is afraid that you might be robbed. I'll carry it, if you 
don’t mind.” 

He expected dissent, and her shrug reassured him a litile. 
They went out together, crossed the street and passed a 
frowzy little shop, in the doorway of which a man leaned 
against the wall, his hands in his pockets, his legs crossed, 
his hat tilted forward over his eyes. Hadley had seen him 
here before and had guessed his business; he observed now 
that the fellow straightened a little, that a hand left its 
pocket and rose uncertainly toward the hat brim. Turning 
abruptly, he saw Beth Tyrell’s quick frown. As his glance 
shifted back to the man in the doorway, he understood why 
the hand dropped back to the pocket and the slouching 
posture had been resumed. This was one of Tyrell’s gray 
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»: instinctively, probably in spite of orders, he had been 
on the point of showing his respect for the Shepherd’s niece, 
her look had rebuked and warned him. 
One of us, eh?” he said carelessly, as they turned the 
corner. “Noticed him before.” 
. did not answer; he saw that her lips were pressed 
ht and tight, and that she carried herself a little 


more erectly than before. 
‘tuition prompted an unconsidered speech. ‘“ You hate 
it. don’t you? I’ve been wondering ——”’ 


| don’t like thieves,’’ she said curtly. “If we hurry we 
can catch that car.” 


rT HE trolley, however, failed to stop at Hadley’s signal 
| and they paused on the corner to wait for the next one. 
He was mysteriously pleased by her admission; it seemed to 
acquit her at once of any part in the shadowy activities of 
her uncle, to ally her indeed with Hadley himself. 

“IT knew, somehow, that you must feel that way,” he said. 
“1 eouldn’t help guessing that ” He found himself 
fumbling helplessly for words under the cool steadiness of 
her glance. 

“T shouldn’t have said that,” she told him. “I was just 
annoved at Farone for showing that he knew me. He should 
have known better. You mustn’t think ; 

“T do think it,” he interrupted. ‘“‘I want to think it. You 
ought to hate it all—a girl like you, associated with a lot of 
scaly crooks. Youdon’t belong; it’s no kind of work for you.” 

“Thank you.” Her voice lifted the old formality between 
them: it was like a light, contemptuous blow. ‘‘ You quite 
misunderstand. I’m proud and glad that my uncle lets me 
help him. There’s nothing I’d rather do. Whatever distaste 
I can't help feeling for some of its’associations is a very 
small price to pay for 
the privilege of—of 
helping the finest 
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He held his tongue as the car jolted on its way downtown, 
trying to square the chance speech with the theory that Ty- 
rell and Polder were the same. Something in the girl’s ex- 
pression warned him against any effort to develop the topic 
now. If Tyrell was Polder she couldn’t be really his niece, 
but she might have been deceived about that easily enough. 
But—more significant—Tyrell would certainly have avoided 
any mention of Fentonsburg, if, as Hadley seemed to re- 
member, it had been at the prison there that he had so 
narrowly escaped death. The theory seemed hardly tenable 
in the light of that chance remark, and yet —— 

At River Street, where they left the car, he was so pre- 
occupied with his thought that he forgot to be self-conscious; 
it was the first time since his arrest that he had risked a day- 
light visit to the business section, where he would almost 
certainly see faces that had once been friendly. He walked 
beside the girl, hardly aware of the change in his own fortunes 
since the last time he had come this way—the night he had 
hurried down from the office to catch the New York train. 

He remembered, with a start, as he found himself face to 
face with Gloria. She stood beside her father’s car, drawn to 
the curb before the office; Del Gresson was talking eagerly 
to her. He grinned feebly and lifted his hand, but Gloria’s 
cut was maliciously deliberate, and Hadley’s hand dropped 
from his hat brim as if it had burned his fingers. He was 
hurt, unreasonably, he told himself hotly as he moved for- 
ward; he might have expected it from Gloria, and yet —— 

“Was that—Miss Penfold?’’ The question startled him. 
For the first time in his acquaintance with Beth Tyrell her 
voice held a sympathetic warmth. 

“Don’t take it too seriously,’’ she said, as if his look had 
answered her. “‘She’sstill hurtand angry and—and ashamed; 
but those things don’t last. Really they don’t.” 
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“It doesn’t matter,’’ he said. For some reason it had al- 
ready become almost funny; the sting of it was utterly 
gone, and he could be amused at himself for having felt it 
even briefiy. She did not speak at once, but as they turned 
into Johnson Court she startled him again. 

‘I’m truly sorry I said that—about not liking—you know 
what I mean. I was thinking of Farone, and I’d quite for- 
gotten that you—that you 

For a moment Hadley was bewildered. Then, as he re- 
membered, he laughed; when she had told him that she 
hated thieves it had not occurred to him to include himself 
in that classification. ‘‘Oh, that! I’m glad you said it—glad 
you don’t like—us thieves. You’re absolutely right. Don’t 
like us, Miss Tyrell; don’t trust us.” 





HE stiffened instantly at his laugh. ‘‘ You misunderstand. 

I was regretting a thoughtlessly unkind speech,”’ she said. 

‘I’m not in the least likely to trust or—or to like any of my 
uncle’s—patients.”’ 

“‘I’m sure of it,”’ said Hadley, angry at himself for feeling 
the edge of her voice as he had not felt the sting of Gloria 
Penfold’s hateful glance. He went with her in silence to the 
door of the flat and handed her the packet of bills from his 
pocket. 

“‘T needn’t go inside, I think,” he said in a voice as stiffly 
formal as her own. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Tyrell.” 

He fancied as he turned away that she was on the point of 
another speech, but he did not wait. As he went down the 
stairs he heard the door close with significant emphasis. 

His hurt resentment died swiftly; a stubborn sense of 
justice reminded him that if Beth Tyrell took him for a 
clumsy thief he had done his best to create precisely that 
impression. Her acceptance of his guilt merely testified to 

the excellence of his 
acting. Indeed, as he 





man on earth.” i a 


came to the mouth of 











I the court, he was 





“] beg your par- | |e 
don.”’ Hadley spoke 1 |i 
mechanically, stung 
by the tone of the re- 
buff. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to intrude my opin- 
ion; I wasn’t im- 
plying any criticism 


t 


of Mr. Tyrell.” 

mrt ould come 
rather ungracefully 
from you, wouldn't 


it?”’ she cut in point- 
edly. “It’s lucky for 
you that he chose to 
spend his life | 
among —crooks.”’ | 

“Tl wasn’t forget- | 
ting that.” Hadley 
flushed; he had, in | 
fact, forgotten that it | 
wasthanksto Tyrell’s i 
intervention, what- | 
ever its motive, that 
Eben Hadley wasn’t 
in a cell, facing trial i 
and sure conviction. | 
“T only meant that 
it seemed a pity for 
you to do that sort 
of work. You aren’t 
getting your share of 
fun and youth; it 


” 


isn't fair ——— 


‘| PIS just possible 
hat our ideals of 
pleasure may differ,” 
she said sharply. 
uncle’s given 

his whole life to this, 
ever since he went 


to l’entonsburg, forty 
years ago. Please 
don’t waste any com- 


passion on me, Mr. 
Hadiey. Here comes 
a car at last.” 
‘ladley followed 
her toaseat, his mind 
shaken clear of the 
topic by her final 
speech. Fentons- 
burg? He knew it 
as a prison town in 
the neighboring 
state; insome remote 
way he connected it 











able to take a cer- 
I tain pleasure in the 
| evidence of her dis- 
| like for him as one of 
| a class whom the 
right kind of girl 
ought to dislike. At 
least shedidn’t wholly 
share her uncle’s at- 
titude toward the 
gray sheep he chose 
to shepherd. 

Eben Hadley dis- 
covered in the light 
| ofthisreflectionanew 
| distaste for the rdéle 
in which Tim Ger- 
aghty had cast him. 
He was sick of pre- 
| tending, even pas- 
| sively, to bea crook; 
| he didn’t care 
whether Judson Ty- 
rell was a master 
criminal or only a 
harmless old crank; 
he wanted to be done 
with the masquerade 
that justified Beth 
Tyrell in the look and 
tone she had used 
| with him. 


| 


IS discontent 
widened to in- 
clude his status in 
Henry Gray’s house- 
hold. He wasn’t 
earning his pay, and 
he was wasting his 
time. He had to face 
the task of beginning 
! over again, finding a 
| new profession or 
business instead of 
the one which, how- 
ever clearly he might 
establish his inno- 
cence, would always 
| be closed to him. He 
was only postponing 

and increasing his 
| problem by hiding 
| himself behind poor 
| old Gray’s closed 
shutters, instead of 
| showing that he 











with Polder. Forty 
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wasn’t afraid of the 
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highness-that-was-but-no-longer-is, as she tried to elbow her way 
through one of the great salons in the Louvre. ‘It’s too bad that 
so few of them are capable of overcoming their barbarous instincts. If 
they’d only try and resemble their red Indians at home, I’m sure we’d 
find them much more amusing. Is it because there is no such thing as 
American art that they come here in such droves and with such yearning 
hunger in their eyes?’”’ 

The American multimillionairess who accompanied her-royal- 
highness-that-was laughed and remarked that she supposed there had 
been a few American painters and that there were some few bits of 
American art about, but really she’d never bothered to look into it. 

There is nothing strange in such a rejoinder even from a multi- 
millionairess. American art critics and American culture specialists 
rarely condescended to pay more than supercilious tribute to American 
art, and the great American public, cultured, semicultured, want-to-be- 
cultured and uncultured-and-proud-of-it take their cue accordingly, 
with the result that if you stopped one hundred of your friends and 
acquaintances on any street in any village, town or city in any one of 
our forty-eight states and asked them to name a dozen distinguished 
American artists of the past one hundred and fifty years not more than 
one per cent could respond. It would make little or no difference if the 
hundred men and women so asked were college graduates, high-school 
graduates or grammar-school graduates. Who’s who and what’s what 
in American art is a matter of no moment or consequence in American 
culture. 

There is not in existence in any school or college in the United States 
a single textbook on American art from which you can obtain even a 
smattering of the subject. The schools and colleges have made no 
demand for such a work, and the so-called highbrow reading public is 
utterly indifferent. In a recent little volume on The Modern Tendency 
in American Painting, by Catherine Beach Ely, the author remarks: 





r “NHESE poor crude Americans are culture-mad,”’ said a royal- 


Americans are more to be pitied than blamed for an ignorance of art which 
reacts unfavorably upon the development of native painters. Outside of two 
or three large cities, they have few opportunities to see good pictures, al- 
though the increasing number of traveling art exhibitions and art-colony 
exhibits at summer resorts promises a change for the better in bringing art to 
the people. Yet even in New York City, where the work of modern American 
painters is open to the public from week to week, to query the average busi- 
ness or professional person about these exhibitions is to receive a blank look. 
Our representative New Yorkers pay for concerts, opera, the theater, the 
photoplay, but enjoying modern paintings gratis is outside their orbit. 

An exception to the American public’s indifference toward painters and 
their work is its infatuation for foreign celebrities. Two hundred thousand 
persons viewed the work of a Spanish painter upon his first visit to New York 
in 1919. Probably not more than fifty had any real knowledge of modern 
American painters. . . . 

The popularization of art in the United States would smooth the road for 
painters, yet it would incur the danger of sensational publicity which in our 
country is the handmaid of success. We do not want the American public 
exploiting its painters as it does its successful novelists and motion-picture 
stars, but we do want it to know more about them and their work. 


E FEEL that Miss Ely is extremely conservative in her indict- 








mt ment of an unappreciative American public, though we do not 
lay! quite agree with her that there is any danger of too much sensational 

SO publicity in an attempt to popularize American art. 

Tas Nor does it seem quite consistent for American lovers of American 
a art to shudder at the thought of sensational publicity and at the same 
Ky time bemoan the fact that the kind of publicity they shudder at is 
“eS . . e406 
Ra responsible for drawing tens of thousands to exhibitions of the work of 
a foreign artists. Just so long as an eclectic few, who confine their praise 
a of American art to whispering galleries and exclusive teas, refuse to say 
Re out loud to the vulgar and indifferent public what they think of American 
a art this appreciative and superior few must accept their share of 
ra responsibility for just what has happened and what is still happening. 
8 
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Likewise we believe it is pertinent to point out to them that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was guilty of sensational publicity in the 
exploitation of early American simplicity and good taste in interior 
decoration. No foreign painter’s exhibition of exotics and freaks in art 
has ever drawn the multitudes of Americans that have packed the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum for the past year. We 
hold that the directors of the Metropolitan Museum have accomplished 
sensational good by means of their sensational publicity of their 
American Wing, and THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL proposes to imitate 
them by giving as much sensational publicity as we are able to achieve 
to a series of articles on American art and American artists which we 
shall begin publishing next month in our November issue. 

We wish to announce this series now as A PIONEER EFFORT 
OF SENSATIONAL PUBLICITY FOR AMERICAN ART. We 
propose to shout about the series until millions of Americans are keen 
to buy a Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL to see what it is all about. 

We can promise you that this series will give you more on the subject 
of American art than has ever been published before in any book or 
magazine. We have been preparing the material for almost two years. 
There will be twenty-six articles by E. V. Lucas in the series, together 
with fifty or more full-color reproductions of what we feel justified in 
proclaiming as great American paintings. 


N THE labor of getting at our material we have been astounded at 

every turn by the general indifference to and ignorance of American 
art on the part of those to whom the subject, in our opinion at least, 
should be one of vital importance. We were compelled to seek abroad 
to find a writer who would coéperate with us in handling the subject on 
such a plan as we proposed—that is, to present a series of articles on 
American art and American artists that would include in its scope 
the great majority of our really distinguished painters, from Benjamin 
West down to the present day. 

There were more than one hundred artists to choose from; there 
were thousands of paintings to be seen both on this continent and 
abroad, in public galleries and in private collections. 

We were particularly fortunate in prevailing upon E. V. Lucas to 
undertake this series for us. It would be a fine beginning to be able to 
rouse the enthusiasm of a brilliant British art critic and the most grace- 
ful writer of the day on art and on subjects pertaining to art. A multi- 
tude of readers of the JouRNAL have followed E. V. Lucas in his 
splendid series of articles on old masters that we have published dur- 
ing the past two years. Other multitudes of Americans who travel 
abroad have read many of his books. 

But E. V.—as all his friends know him—was loath to tackle the 
subject of American art, though he had traveled extensively in the 
United States and had seen most of our important art galleries and pri- 
vate collections. He thought it might be too great a shock for Amer- 
icans to hear enthusiastic praise of anything American from a Britisher. 

However, we persuaded him; and he came over from London and 
undertook the job. So we get under way next month— November—with 
the first article in the series, which will discuss the work of Benjamin 
West, Gilbert Stuart and John Singleton Copley. 

The full-color illustrations will be West’s celebrated painting of the 
death of General Wolfe and Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington, an 
engraving of which you will find on every American silver-dollar cer- 
tificate of the series of 1923. 

Begin collecting these great American paintings with the November 
issue of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL and, if you follow the series out 
to its conclusion, you may have as fine a little home gallery of American 
art as you might ever hope to obtain in years of print collecting. Asa 
matter of fact, color prints to match thecollection we shall publish donot 
exist. You will simply have to take the JouRNAL for the next two years 
to get them. 
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VER the washstand in our bath- 
() room in one of the large country 
towns of France hung this neatly 
printed sign: ‘If the water makes to 
itself a disturbance, one is prayed to adjust the 
stopcock.” What would you make of that? 
Well, I turned the faucet that was labeled 
‘‘chaud,” and straightway the water made to it- 
self a disturbance, a rumbling and shaking 
noise that I have occasionally encountered in 
connection with an American water pipe. So I 
proceeded to turn a little further and straight- 
way the rumbling stopped. Practical experi- 
ence made plain the meaning of the notice. 

But there were other signs in other places 
that I shall never be able to interpret. . “ Ring 
once for the waiter, twice for the chambermaid 
and three times for the governess.’”’ I wanted 
terribly to ring three times, but was afraid that 
if the governess came I should have to sit up in 
bed and take a French lesson. Of course, ‘‘If 
you preserve your room after twelve o'clock it 
will become hired again and due,”’ was easier to 
understand. 

Now all these signs, and there were many 
more in the same fumbling English, became at 
last symbols to my mind of the tremendous ef- 
fort to set up communications between people 
of other lands and other bloods and ourselves. 
How shall we ever understand each other? We 
might carry the symbolism a bit further; for if 
the traveling Frenchman or Italian or Spaniard 
visits a hotel in our United States, he will find 
no similar attempt on our part. Either he must 
be able to read English, or he will go without 


knowledge of how to summon help or when he° 


must give up his room under penalty of becom- 
ing liable for another day’s rental. 

Here we stand. Let the rest of the world 
come tous. And they, the other peoples, make 
the attempt, with rather a pitiful sense of need- 
ing us, and yet with feelings colored by a scorn 
of our newness, by a resentment of our self- 
sufficiency, by envy of our cocksureness and 
wealth, and most of all by soreness because, 
after what they thought a gesture of help from 
us to them, we have withdrawn into our distant 
shell across the ocean. They know, as we do 
not—at least not yet—how intertwined the des- 
tinies of all of us are, branches of the common 
vine of life. 


Absurd —This Scorn 


ATHER absurd, isn’t it, this scorn of nation 
for nation? The old Scotch clergyman 
prays for other races: ‘‘And haud them o’er 
the mouth o’ the bottomless pit, but dinna let 
em drap in, and resairve Thy kingdom for Thy 
chosen people, the Scots.” There is no use in 
making fun to an Englishman of the idiosyn- 
crasies of England. He knows that he belongs to 
the superior people, and he does not care much 
what anyone else thinks about it. 

You may poke through the old part of Algiers, 
down steep and narrow stone-paved alleys 
where old, old houses meet over your head, 
where cats eat fish offal in corners, where the 
sewage runs down the middle of things so that 
you have to straddle it when you walk, and you 
will get an occasional glance of scornful superior- 
ity from the dark eyes of a robed Arab leveled 
at us Christian dogs, and especially at us hussies 
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We and They 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


of American women who presume to walk un- 
veiled and chattering and laughing brazenly 
with our men. 

A young Frenchman, with a delightful sense 
of humor, washed my hair in Paris, and when I 
happened to speak of ‘‘la belle France”’ he said: 
“Do you love France because she is beautiful ?”’ 
I answered: ‘‘I love her because she is beautiful 
and brave and spirituelle.’’ It is easy to say 
such thingsin French. But he suddenly dropped 
his levity and said solemnly: ‘“‘ You are right, 
madame, you are right’’; and I realized that he 
felt these qualities were the peculiar property of 
France. 


Pitiable Nisunderstanding 


ELL, what about ourselves, evenat home? 

We have our opinion of people who do not 
live in that center of the universe, our own home 
town. I remember choking down a laugh at a 
dinner in a certain state where the governor 
stated gravely that only three of these United 
States would live in romance, and of course one 
of them was the state of which he had the honor 
to be chief ruler. I will, give you three guesses 
as to what state it was. No, youare wrong. It 
was not California nor yet Virginia nor Texas. 
One can’t travel north and south and east and 
west inside our land without discovering that 
there are sectional feelings, yes, sometimes be- 
tween neighbor cities, fiddling little resentments 
and jealousies that are like weak solutions of 
the same antagonisms between nations. We 
laugh at them, but they are there, more shame 
to our littleness, either as nation or as city. If 
it is easy to gibe at each other when we are 
neighbors, it grows still easier when we live far 
apart. 

So do not let us flatter ourselves into thinking 
that we as a nation are popular or idealized by 
the rest of the world. We are not. To be sure, 
there are thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of understanding personal friendships between 
us and those beyond the seas, and there are 
myriads of kindly offices and attempts at ce- 
menting relations. All these are the seeds of 
better things to come. But, on the other hand, 
there is mass feeling against us everywhere. You 
see it, for example, in cartoons, cartoons all the 
time, cartoons European or Asiatic, in which 
Uncle Sam appears as a kind of bloated money 
bag, trampling on sick and sore and poor, caring 
nothing for the anguish of other peoples so long 
as he gets his dollars. 

I shall not soon forget the Austrian gentleman 
who had been an agreeable acquaintance until 
some reference to international affairs stripped 
from him his tradition of good manners, and he 
turned on us like a snarling dog, vituperating 
the United States as a hypocrite who talked fine 
things but made them a screen for her greed; 
or the smiling Italian whose idea was that since 
we had refused to go into the League of Nations, 
it might be considered that, if trouble came to 
us, we would find ourselves isolated and alone in 
the world—fifty nations on the one side, but we 
on the other. He was glad at what he believed 
would be our danger. 





You and J are startled and puzzled by 
these outbursts. We think of America 
not as more money-grabbing, but as less 
money-grabbing than other nations. We 

see francs or lira or marks or shillings looming 
big in the consciousness of those peoples, and 
we know that when a cry comes from the ends 
of the earth, earthquake or famine, pestilence 
or orphanhood, America is the first to respond. 
There is no people who, when human suffering 
looms big, is so quick to put its hand in its 
pocket and say: ‘‘Here is my dollar. Of what 
use is Money except as it serves man’s needs?” 
Money is the huge pivot wheel on which the 
car of every nation rolls, but you and I know it 
is not the motive force of the mass of Americans, 
but only of the very few of us. 

But there are plenty of Americans that travel 
in other lands who help to intensify the pitiable 
misunderstanding, who are arrogant with their 
money, insolent with their scorn of everything 
that isn’t exactly like home, and offensive in 
their evident lack of understanding of the other 
peoples, who have just as much right to be on 
the face of the earth and to be themselves as we 
have. 

Nor do we wait till we cross the seas before we 
speak the unthinking words that are powerful in 
building up antagonisms. Once when our Gov- 
ernment was trying its best to create a better 
relation with acertain foreign power and adistin- 
guished sailor of that nation was in Washington, I 
heard a shrill young woman ata reception saying: 
“Well, Jack and I spent an hour last evening 
telling the admiral that we could shoot the fun- 
nels off his big flagship that he’s so proud of. 
I don’t think the old boy liked it any too well, 
but we rubbed it in good and plenty.”” Who 
knows what little incidents like this lie behind 
international tragedies? And the ugly names, 
“wop” and “guinea” and “chink”’ and “frog” 
and ‘‘boche,”’ get reported back from the streets 
of America to the lands where they will be most 
irritating. 


Where Clear Thinking ts Necessary 


HE Missionary Review of the World quotes 

a prayer written by a young Christian 
Chinese student in this country: “Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father, Thou has made the 
earth and the peoples thereon white, yellow, red 
or black at Thy will, and they are all good in 
Thy sight. I beseech Thee to comfort me when 
I feel like a stranger here; help me to endure 
persecutions and scorn; give me wisdom that 
I may understand that peoples of whatever 
complexion are all Thy children and Thou art 
their Father and Creator.” 

Strangest of all to an American is the fear in 
other lands that we may create a great mili- 
taristic nation. Just here it is necessary to do 
some clear thinking. A militaristic nation is 
one which builds its government around its mili- 
tary power, to whom war and preparation for 
war are the Aeart of it all. To us, the army and 
the navy are not the inside but the outside of 
government, the wall we build about us to guar- 
antee our safety and stability and order. They 
exist for us. We do not exist for them. We may 
have wide differences of opinion as to how big 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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connected with what was probably the worst 
picture ever made. Not only did I play a part 
in this, but I had a great deal to do with the 
making of it. Come to think of it, it is quite a 
distinction that in all this great industry of the 
screen which has turned out so many bad pictures, I was 
largely responsible for about the worst picture I ever saw. 

Not only may the actor gain variety of expression and 
work through appearing in the pictures, but he can earn 
enough money so that he may retire before he is too old. 
A man never knows when he is too old to play Romeo. The 
spirit is always willing, even if the flesh is all too visibly 
present. In the old days in the theater an aged Romeo was 
not infrequent. He may have looked perhaps like a corseted 
bloodhound, but he carried his lifted face proudly. He fan- 
cied that he could still play the part, and he did. 

Though I came of an acting family and I have the heritage 
of an actor, I do not feel I am disloyal when I set forth my 
reasons for not caring too much for the theater as a medium 
in which to work. I don’t believe when I 
was a boy I thought overmuch about 
what I should do when I grew up. In my 
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always one in her hands, but she seldom read. She sat gazing 
out across the Sound, but she was really gazing at old half- 
forgotten things, things that had once seemed important and 
which were now becoming confused in her mind, 
Sometimes she would talk to me. She would break into 
the middle of a topic as though we had left it but a minute 
before. Mostly, she spoke of other times and other manners 
in the world of the theater. She was fond of me, fonder, I 
think I may say, than of any of her other grandchildren. 
At night when she went to bed I helped her to her room. I 
waited to be there to do this, though I wanted to go about 
nights and stay out until any hour. The day she died she 
reached over and patted me on the arm. To my mind, my 
grandmother typified everything that an actress should be. 
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What was the understanding, what was the 
rapport between this tired old woman of the 
theater and her wastrel grandson? Tired? Why 
shouldn’t she have been? When she was eight 
years old she played five characters in a protean 
sketch called Twelve Precisely. There is a charming litho. 
graph of her published in 1828 in these five characters. At 
eleven this same prodigy —she was Louisa Lane then—playeq 
Shakspere’s King John. That was but the prelude to a 
crowded life in which she was not only an actress, but for 
years manager of the Arch Street Theater in Philadelphia, 
Small wonder then that when she ceased to act she was tired, 

After an absence of fourteen years, I went back to the 
house in North Twelfth Street, in Philadelphia. It haq 
seemed such a wonderful place to me, and the rooms had 
been so big; but now it was all drab and dreary. I do not 
know of what substance those conventional white Philadel- 
phia steps are made, but they were being washed by a slat- 
ternly woman, and they did not seem to get much cleaner in 
the process. Those three steps that Ethel, 
Lionel and I had jumped up and downon 





grandmother’s house there was often a 
discussion going on about acting, but it 
never seemed to mean anything to me or | 


; in our countless trips in and out of that 
_ house. John Drew had crossed them to see 








Of those days in Philadelphia I have 
few memories. There are a number of 
stories, wheezes we call them in the 
family, which are concerned with me, ' | 
but I shall not tell them. They have been | 
used by others of the family in their | 
reminiscent articles and books and they 
have been told again and again by 
reminiscent writers outside the family. 
Particularly I shall not tell that story 
of my grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, 
Senior, and myself. The story I mean is 
the one in which I came home late for a 
meal and wanted to give a good excuse. 
I burst into the house and said: “‘Mum- 
mum, did you ever see a house that was | 
painted all black ?’’ Grandmother looked 
up, looked at me severely and said: ‘No, 
nor did you.” I shall not tell that story. 

At the age of nine, when I was at Notre 
Dame Convent in Philadelphia, I got 
into a fight with a schoolmate, and I 
threw a hard-boiled egg at him. [hit him 
right in the ear. It lodged there quite | 
some time. As a punishment I was forced 
by the good Sister Vincent to look at a | 
large book. It was Dante’s Inferno, il- | 
lustrated by Doré. From this I trace 
much of my later history. It opened up 
wide fields for me, things I had never 
dreamed of. It made such a lasting im- | 
pression upon me that when I followed | | 
my own bent some years later and took 
up drawing, I tried to draw like Doré. 
And this incident, I think, accounts for 
much that is macabre in my character. 

Later, when I was in Seton Hall School, 
in New Jersey, I was punished for some 
infraction of rules by one of my instruc- 
tors, Father Marshall. I wrote an in- 
dignant letter tomy grandmother, which 
ended with the sentence: “‘He struck me 
a blow which felled me to the ground.” 
My grandmother was horrified and sent 
my father instantly to find out if it was 
really true that I was being grossly ill- 
treated. Father was bored by the errand, 
but still he did not refuse a command 
from my grandmother. When he arrived | 
at Seton Hall, however, he met Father 
Marshall first and got into a discussion 
with him about the Carlyle Harris case. 
Harris was a dentist who had murdered 
his wife. With a talker like father it was | 
soon time for his return train and he 
went away without seeing me. He 
merely left word with Father Marshall: 
“Tell the boy to look out and behave 
himself.”” My disappointment was very 
bitter, for I had let it be known that my 
father, who had been amateur heavy- 
weight champion of England, was coming 
down to beat up the entire school. I 
had promised that there would be great | 

| 
| 


that I was part of it. | r 








ructions. It was an awful anticlimax. 
I was alone with my grandmother the 
summer that she died. I can see her now 








The Little (orner-(upboard 


By Littian Garp 


HEY brought it from the Homeland just 
a fifty-years ago, 

Dear flotsam of the wreckage when the old 
folks died, you know; 

It’s like a homely spinster in some fashionable 
place, 

That little corner-cupboard with its aged 
polished face. 


It used to hold the tea-things for a family of 
boys; 

The lower shelf was kept, sometimes, for 
Baby’s “bestest” toys; 

And Mother stowed her knitting in some lit- 
tle oddment space 

Within that corner-cupboard with its smiling 
oaken face. 


And somehow all the furniture, so modern 
and so “good,” 

Feels rather “nouveau riche” beside that bat- 
tered bit of wood; 

Tis worth its weight in love’s own gold!” 
I've heard big Daddy say — 

That little corner-cupboard from the Home- 
land far away! 


ee 


hismother. Grandmother, with her stately 
dignity, had left from them to go to the 
theater. Jefferson, in hiscalls upon her, had 
walked there. It was perhapson the second 
| step that my mother stood one Sunday 
| morning when she met my father as he 
| was returning from an all-night party. 

| | “Where are you going, Georgie?” he 
asked. 

“I’m going to church. You can go to 
hell,’’ was her reply. 

I went into the house and looked at the 

old rooms where I had played, and of 
which I had such deathless memories, 
They were cramped and fusty. I saw the 
place on the top floor which was a cache 
for the things I stole. I was really glad 
| to leave and that I had a nicer place to go 
to—a theater where there was room to 
move about. In spite of the alien person 
washing the front steps, I did get back 
something of the personality of that won- 
derful old actress. Somehow I sensed the 
aura of Mrs. John Drew, even in that 
mean, shabby house. I felt something of 
her personality and austerity which she 
ever carried into the theater, where she 
| | was known as “‘the Duchess.” 
Of my mother I remember very little. 
I was very young when she died in Cali- 
fornia. When the news came to grand- 
mother she was in New Jersey resting 
between seasons. She sent for me and told 
me of mother’s death. She wanted to be 
| alone with me then. Though my own 
knowledge of Georgie Drew Barrymore is 
slight, Iam certain that she was a divine, 
gay, lovely person. Much has been writ- 
ten by actors and playwrights and liter- 
ary people of Maurice Barrymore, my 
father—he was a great wit and his conver- 
sation kept people up willingly all night— 
but little has been said about my mother. 
A few years ago my wife, who was sum- 
ming up her ideas of the Drew-Barry more 
family, said: ‘‘ What about your mother? 
She is the one who interests me most.” 
The people who knew both my motherand 
my father remember mother best. (lever 
as my father was, he never pulled one of 
his famous lines upon her. He simply 
could not get away with it. 

At the Lyceum Club at luncheon one 
day last winter in London, I sat next to 
Mrs. W. H. Kendall. She was kind enough 
to say some charming things about my 
Hamlet, which she had seen on the first 
night. She told me, however, that shiv was 
particularly interested to see me because 
I was the son of Georgie Drew Barry ore, 
one of the most brilliant women she had 
ever known. Mrs. Kendall went on iv tell 
me that she had made perfect havoc of 
father’s witticisms, and he was supposed 
by everyone to be much the more witty. 
i In Nassau, where I was fishing with 4 
| genial old friend a few years ago, I met a 
| charming lady who was living in the same 
| house in Santa Barbara when mother 
died. She told me of mother’s death and 








as she sat there in her rocking-chair on 
the porch of an obscure hotel at Larch- 
mont, New York. She had innumer- 





that her last words were: ‘‘Oh, my poor 
kids, what will ever become of them?” 











able paper-backed books, and there was 











(To be Continued) 
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WHEN YOU SAY LOMATO SOUP 





Oh, we'll be seen on Hallowe’en, 
We'll win admiring looks. 

Our leading feat is when we eat, 
For Campbell’s are our cooks! 





LUNCHEON 


YOU MEAN CAMPBELLS! 


This is an interesting fact which you can easily confirm the next time 
you are chatting with your friends. 

Make a casual remark about tomato soup and notice how quickly the 
others begin to discuss Campbell’s! And this will occur in any group of 
housewives anywhere in the United States! 

You know how difficult it is to please the tastes of everybody in your 
family. But in Campbell’s Tomato Soup our chefs have catered to the 
tastes of one hundred and twenty million people. And done it so 
successfully that the mere mention of tomato soup reminds people how 
delicious our cooking is! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


DINNER 


Cream of Tomato 


Heat the contents of can of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup to the 
boiling point ina saucepan after 
adding a pinch of baking soda. 
Then heat SEPARATELY an 
equal quantity of milk or 
cream. Stir the hot soup INTO 
the hot milk or cream but do 
not boil. Serve immediately. 


onmen 
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Panic seized him, for he was an honest, 
dumb fool and would have saved her if 
he had the wit, but he had the sense to 
be aware of his own clumsiness and her 
overwrought determination. 

“No,” said the old lady, vexed and piqued because she’d 
paused to speak to him at all. “‘What’s that picture?” 

“That,” he said, shamed, flushed,—‘“‘that’s Lillie in Our 
Valley—after Whistler. I don’t mean I can—or could—only 
these cows and churches—and the Prince of Wales. I had 
a year at an art school. You can’t kill it,’’ he breathed 
deeply, utterly ashamed. “Lillie in Our Valley—on a pave- 
ment. Nerve!” 

She said unexpectedly, “‘I knew Whistler.” 

He stared up at her incredulously with his tired eyes. A 
flame of interest passed over his rugged features. ‘‘ You 
knew Whistler,’ he repeated, and now his voice was full of 
respect and admiration. He seemed to be looking up to her. 


“T WAS twenty,” she said. ‘“‘We used to see a great deal 
of him at 74 Cheyne Walk.” She said it draggingly, 
unwillingly. 

“Oh, you must be happy! Why, if I’d known Whistler I’d 
never—I’d never Some people ’ave chances!” His 
eyes marveled, glowed. 

““He painted me,” she said, but now her voice was weary. 

“Why I’ve been to the National Gallery just to see —— 
An’ you knew him!” 

She said impatiently, almost crossly, “‘I was to go for a 
drive with him the day before he died. That was the six- 
teenth.” 

Her eyes were on the entrance to the saloon of The Gallant 
Maid; it swung open before her vexed eyes, people went into 
the mellow warmth, the lights on the Christmas tree twin- 
kled at her. Why, why had she stopped to talk to this 
creature who had made an idol of an American artist long 
since dead? Yet she fed him grudgingly. “I’ve got my pic- 
ture—the picture he made of me. A Mr. Hienneman gave it 
to me. Some day— 
tomorrow — youcome 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


She crossed to the window and looked out; thoughts 
trailed through her mind. She no longer felt free and in- 
visible. Life, through an old pavement artist, had incor- 
porated her again to the state in which it had pleased God to 
call her, a God-fearing if lonely old lady, with a flat to keep 
clean and a part to play. She saw no beauty init. She must 
fight this thing. 


HE looked out of the window with a soul weariness that 

seemed to have kinship with death. Never had The Gal- 
lant Maid seemed so gallant, so rich with promise. The lights 
on the Christmas tree twinkled till it seemed the very heart 
of peace and good will. 

Slowly, wearily, not daring to turn on the electric lights, 
she reached her bottles from the shelf, her whisky, her 
brandy, her port. Just one sip. As if blindly obeying some 
higher law, she carried them to the sink and tipped them 
down one after another and heard them gurgle away. 

She leaned against the sink, mesmerized by the white 
circle of the sink basket; and it seemed to her that she was 
crying, but her eyes were dry and the roots of her white hair 
were wet. 

The pavement artist did not appear next day. For days 
she waited for him, killing her craving, fighting it hour by 
hour, lest he should come and find her. Sometimes she just 
crawled to the window and stood staring down at The Gal- 
lant Maid; for her it began to have the awful, wistful sadness 
of a lost opportunity. Days passed. Then one day a clergy- 
man came. 

The pavement artist was ill, dying, Would she take her 
Whistler and go and see him? 

The clergyman found her charming—her shy ways, her lit- 
tle old-lady diffidences. He sent his wife to call on this 
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Friendships, interests centered round 
her. Her parish became proud of her. 

Rex, her son, in Paris sought to yp- 
leash his wife’s mind from her mother-in- 
law. She was better, even gay, but it 
was not to be avoided or evaded. She was glad to see Paris, 
but she had come over to see Rex’s mother and to persuade 
her to go back with them. 

In April he gave in. 

They had warned her of their advent, but not the day or 
the hour. 

“Give her time to sober up, if she’s not past it,”’ Rex 
thought bitterly. For her his wife had bought in Paris a 
beautiful cross of very old brilliants. He hated to see her 
touching it, smiling, putting it back in its little blue case, 
He dreaded disillusionment for her; and against his mother 
his old angry personal resentment that it must be, flared 
again. How dared she let him down? In his heart, mixed 
with pity for his wife, that thought was uppermost. 

They arrived on her birthday, in the afternoon. He had 
forgotten it. 


HE room was full of people and flowers; through it she 

moved, small, supple, flushed and excited. There was a 
fat bishop, with his apron like a black table napkin. Rex 
wanted to cry—to stand there and make his apologies, his 
penances, before them all. She was charming. Her de- 
light over the cross was a pretty, a touching thing tosee. He 
felt proud of her, achingly, contritely proud, proud of her 
sweetness and her gentleness and her little fine ways. Of 
course her letters were muddled, bless her. There wasn’t 
anything in it. She talked like that. It was her way, run- 
ning her ideas on and on. 

His wife whispered to him: “‘Oh, she’s a darling, a darling, 
Make her come with us! I want her, Rex.” 

He felt a cad. Every time he looked at her it bit—the 
thought of what he had said to his wife’s doctor, and he felt 
mean, mean and despicable. If he could have up and con- 

fessed, made a clean 
breast of it, but he 





up, and I’ll make you 
a cup of cocoa and } 


== = must forever feel an 





show it to you.” | 

She felt weak and | 
old and somehow 
drained of life. She 
could have whim- 
pered, standing there | 
in the bitter cold. | 
Self-respect is not a | 
natural thing. It is 
a state forced on us | 
daily, hourly by our | 
association with other | 
people. The ragged | 
pavement artist was 
forcing the old lady 
to respect herself. 





E SAID, ‘When 
I was young I 
thought I might be 
like Whistler,” and 
he was startled, 
abashed, as if he had 
uttered a blasphemy. 
“T used to go to the | 
National Gallery. I | 
used to stand and | 
look and look. Now 
I can look up and 
know there’s one of ’is 
behind your window. 
Odd! And he was my | 
god when I was young, 
straight he was!’’ he 
said. ‘Think of it!” 
marveling in his sim- 
plicity. 
He did not know 








unsuspected traitor. 
It was a long price to 
pay. 

After the guests 
were gone she and his 
wife got supper to- 
gether in the dear 
little kitchen. He sat 
alone and smoked. 

She said: “Dear 
boy, there is nothing 
for you to drink ex- 
cept barley water. | 
don’t have anything 
in the house. Oh, 
how stupid of me!” 

And he wasabased; 
abased and ashamed 
to the bottom of his 
soul. He could not 
look ather. He would 
have liked to put his 
head on her lap and 
cry. ‘We want you 
to come to live with 
us, dear,” he said 
after supper was 
cleared away. 


IS mother stood 
looking out of 
the window. ‘Oh, 
I couldn’t, dearie,” 
she said. ‘‘Why, my 
time is so occupied 
you’d hardly be- 
lieve.” 
She stared at The 














that she was hating EE 


Gallant Maid, but 











she did not really see 





him and fearing him, 
standing shivering 
there with her piteous 
eyes on the golden door of the happy house. He did not 
know his tired body barred the way more effectually than the 
sword of an angel. Aman, passing, flung a penny in his hat. 

“You come up,” she said wanly. ‘“‘I’ll tell you what I 
know of Whistler—show you what I’ve got. He was a sol- 
dier first, you know; but he wasn’t any good,” her. voice 
trailed forlornly away. “‘Tomorrow—you—come—up. I’m 
going in now.” | 

She did not see him as salvation. In her heart was only a 
dull agony of frustration. She couldn’t let him down. She 
and Whistler— James McNeill Whistler—and a street pave- 
ment artist—a sort of trinity—bound up in each other— 
mustn’t let down. He would look up at her windows. 


‘“‘I—I’M GOING TO WRITE THE. LIFE OF WHISTLER,’’ SHE SAID. 


friend of Whistler’s. She joined a sewing circle. Gradually 
they began to be proud of her, the fine, shy ways of her, the 
daintiness of her tiny flat. Round her they wove an atmos- 
phere of culture. 

The pavement artist died. She used to see him every day, 
take him flowers and cakes, and talk of Whistler. She got 
Lives of Whistler, dozens of them. She soaked herself in 
Whistler atmosphere until it seemed she had done more than 
meet him; she had been incorporated in his life. She went 
especially to Worcester, taking the vicar’s wife with her, to 
see The Fur Jacket. 

She talked of going to Philadelphia to see the Johnson col- 
lection. Her horizon widened. She became a personality. 


““MY FRIENDS WANT ME TO” 


it at all. It was no 
longer a palace of 
mystery and delight. 
It was just a noisy public house. Her eyes went beyond it. 
She saw a little old man with whitened cheeks, with great 
prickly, bushy eyebrows, fantastically creased black-and- 
white work, and marvelous, exquisite hands— James McNeill 
Whistler. 4 

“I—I’m going to write the life of Whistler,” she said. 
“They—they—my friends want me to.” 

Then as they coaxed and pleaded and urged, she looked 
back over her shoulder. It seemed as if by the wall of 
The Gallant Maid there crouched a black figure, and on 
the pavement its tired hands had laid a blur of color. 

The little old lady looked at them and she said so gently, 
so softly, ‘‘My dears, I promised a friend I would.” 
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loors of New beauty 
ot floors that are Old — 
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Home decorators find happy inspiration in the new 5 


Armstrong pattern floors. 


should last a lifetime of the hardest wear. 


ys you see these 


new floors—when 
you learn how quickly 
they can be installed in 
your own home—you will 
say “Good-bye” to the 
splintery, worn-out wood 
floors that tire you every 
cleaning day. 

Just think—you can 
walk on these bright new 
floors the same day they 
are laid! No shavings or 
dust to clean up. No damage to ex- 
pensive hangings, to fine Fannin, 
In a day’s time you can have floors of 
new beauty for floors that are old. 


Easy to buy—quickly installed 


The very next time you are shopping, 
stop at a good department or furni- 
ture store. Here you will see the new 
pattern floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. Select a pattern that carries out 
the spirit and purpose of the room 
in which you want it laid—a rich, 
dignified marble tile for your entrance 
hall; a soft, two-toned rippled Jaspé 
for your living-room or bedroom; a 
smartly blended Handcraft tile design 
for your sun porch. 


Tell the merchant what day you 
want the floor installed. Expert lay- 
ers will cement your pretty Armstrong 
floor in place over a lining of builders’ 
deadening felt. The seams and edges 
will be tightly joined and sealed with water- 
proof cement. The whole surface will be 
rolled smooth and firm. 


Beautiful patterns meet every 
decorative need 


Sefore you spend another penny to paint or 
rchnish your old wood floors, see with your 
own eyes these new designs in Armstrong’s 
| ‘noleam—designs that interior decorators 


ond architects are adopting for really modern 
iomes. 


A few of these designs are shown on this 
page. You can see many more at local stores 
~ all created by expert designers. to meet 
every decorative need. The colorings and 


Can be laid quickly—no { 
dirt, dust, or bother. Waxed and polished, these floors M4 
(| 





Right-Inlaid 
Pattern No. 72. 


Left~ Inlaid 
Pattern No. 5412. 


patterns will delight you— 
the moderate cost of a per- 
manent floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum will surprise you. 

Hazel Dell Brown, in 
charge of our Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration, will gladly 
work with you in planning 
the furnishings and decora- 
tions for your home. Merely 
describe for her the room or 
group of rooms you intend 
to redecorate. She will send 


you complete color schemes with samples of 
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Printed Pattern No. 8083 


Fe 


(60 cents in Canada). 
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A marble inlaid floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
adds vigor and interest to this attractive living- 
room. 
room below, a brown Jaspé linoleum floor softens 
and warms the whole decorative scheme 


In the combination living- and dining- 


home. This service costs you 
nothing. 


Write for this new book 


Agnes Foster Wright’s new 
book, ‘‘Floors, Furniture, 
and Color,” contains correct 
color schemes for all types of 
homes, all kinds of rooms. 
Write for it, en- 


closing 25 cents Lok for the 
i CIRCLE A 
to cover packing fat vpanen hood 


and postage costs 
Address 


materials and also color reproductions of new Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum 


pattern floors especially suitable for your 


Div., 845 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum for every floor in the house 
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“Why, yes—but it doesn’t matter.” 

Here Mrs. Overell began to cry. ‘You'll blow in every 
cent of your Uncle Daniel’s money on me,”’ she wept. ‘“‘ Why 
did you have to bring me along? You know I’m big. You 
know I eat a lot. And those pearls you bought me just 
because I liked ’em around that black velvet neck in that 
jeweler’s window! Thousands for a string of white beads; 
I haven’t got a black velvet neck! I’ve led you into ex- 
travagance, into danger; I know something terrible will 
happen on that staircase. I want to go home! I want my 
washing machine; I want my vacuum cleaner; I want to 
go up to the corner to a good movie; I want to go home!”’ 


UT sunlight also makes the saving difference; and it was 

pleasant even to Mrs. Overell to sit in a purple corduroy 
dressing gown and a large pink silk cap on the balcony 
among the roses, and to eat a Continental breakfast of 
crusty rolls and delicious Swiss honey and to drink hot 
chocolate smothered in cream. 

“Pounds,”’ said Mrs. Overell, ‘“‘but who cares? You’re 
so thin it doesn’t matter, and I’m so fat it doesn’t matter. 
Now I shall sit in my new French gloves for a while, to fool 
the customs. What are you doing this morning, my dear?”’ 

“Exploring,”’ said Rose-Marie. “I'll go down the hill and 
find the little old Italian lady Miss Grace asked me to look 
up. She used to teach French and Italian to the Russian 
and German nobilities.”’ 

“Wear the brown shoes you had half soled,’’ said Cousin 
Mattie comfortably, “‘and don’t forget to come back to 
lunch. I know these hotels. It’ll be on the bill 
whether you eat it or not.” 
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Rose-Marie sank down upon a chair near the door and looked 
at the carpet, and there was a long silence. 

‘“‘Europe!’’ said Cousin Mattie at length feebly. “‘ And 
we paid to come.”’ 


For the first half of the second night Cousin Mattie sat 
up in her bed in her voluminous pink silk cap, against two 
pillows and a bolster, with the candle on the night table 
beside her determinedly shining; but after midnight the 
candle lost interest, and when it actually went out Cousin 


Mattie failed to notice. Rose-Marie, in her own bed, raised 


herself cautiously on one elbow to listen, and presently was 
rewarded by a long sigh and then by a gentle snore. Cousin 


Mattie in her pink cap had lost interest also. 


It must have been nearing those last hours before the 


dawn that Rose-Marie from a short, deep sleep sat up, 


suddenly wide awake and startled. There had been no 


sound, at least there was no sound when Rose-Marie listened, 


but there was the sense of a sound that has been, the cessa- 
tion of the echo of a sound. Rose-Marie slipped into blue 
slippers and a tasseled blue bath robe. She picked up her 


little electric torch and crept toward the double doorway. 


No light showed beneath it; no sound came from behind 
it; and yet Rose-Marie knew that someone, at the foot of 


that staircase, waited. 
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medieval effect about him of deep-set, brilliant eyes beneath 
a cap of gold. The light clung to his eyes and to his hair anq 
to the gleaming golden object which he was holding with 
both hands against the breast of his dark coat, and all else 
was shadow. 

Transfixed, Rose-Marie looked at him. Transfixed, she 
looked at the thing which he held, for never before, in Piute 
or anywhere else, had she seen such absolute beauty — beauty 
splendid, swinging, free, beauty balanced, springing, alive, 
beauty of line, of color, of workmanship, beauty dreamed of 
for years by an artist tortured to attain it and finally 
enmeshed in his net, beauty for the possession of which men 
had died and worms had eaten them. Transfixed, spell- 
bound, Rose-Marie looked and finally, slowly, her eyes 
lifted to his. 

“‘Cellini!”’ she whispered. “It’s a Cellini!” 

“But of course,” he answered. ‘‘What else?” And 
trustfully he held it out. 


PON his two extended hands it stood—a sea shell of 
pure gold, from which rose an exquisite little mermaid 
with pearls on her breast and across her forehead and in her 
ears, and beneath, for a pedestal, a green-and-gold sea horse 
with a sharply curving mane and a sharply curving tail, and 
beneath the sea horse an enamel tortoise, brilliant-hued, with 
feet planted foursquare to bear the burden of all. 
“Tt is worth fighting for, you think?”’ he asked her. 
“‘T’d fight for it,’’ said Rose-Marie breathlessly. ‘‘Is that 
blood on your hand?”’ 
““A little,” he answered. ‘‘Monsieur above 
made me some difficulty. My room has been 





At three that afternoon Cousin Mattie was 
dozing in the armchair and Rose-Marie: was | 
dreaming and looking at the view, when there 
came a knock at the door, a smart, peremptory, 
challenging knock. 

“Ts it the Salvation Army ?”’ cried Cousin Mat- 
tie, sitting erect inadaze. “I promised them my 
old newspapers.” 

“Go back to sleep, Cousin Mattie. It’s prob- 
ably the wrong number,” said Rose-Marie, and 
opened the door. | 

In the stone-flagged corridor stood the concierge, 
looking anxious, and two officers in olive gray, 
looking important. 

“‘Pardon, ma’amselle,”’ said the concierge, bow- 
ing to Rose-Marie and to the vague bulk of Cousin 
Mattie beyond in the armchair. ‘“‘It is necessaire 
to—to search.” 

But one of the officers brushed him aside, clicked | 
his heels together, twirled his mustache, arranged | 
his cap against his chest and bowed. | 

“If ma’amselle will be so gracious,” he mur- 
mured. ‘A glance will be sufficient.” 

*‘A glance where?”’ asked Rose-Marie. 

“About,”” said the officer, waving his hand, 
clicking his heels once more, bowing twice more. 
“Merely about.” | 

Backing away from the door Rose-Marie came 
in contact with Cousin Mattie’s outstretched 
hand, which gripped her elbow with a frenzied 
grasp. ‘‘My French gloves,” hissed Cousin Mattie 
into Rose-Marie’s ear. “‘They are going to search. 

Still two pairs I’ve never sat in!” 

“Tt isn’t gloves, Cousin Mattie,” said Rose- 
Marie, watching the officers, wide-eyed. 

“The lace centerpiece we bought for Mrs. Wig- 
gins!’’ hissed Cousin Mattie into Rose-Marie’s | 
ear. “The beads for Susie Opdyke!” | 

“It isn’t centerpieces,” said Rose-Marie, watch- 
ing the officers, wide-eyed. ‘‘I don’t believe 
it’s—us—at all.” . 


ERTAINLY the officers did not glance at the 

luggage, and they ignored the bathroom com- 
pletely. One of them looked into the oratory and 
the other stepped out for a moment upon the bal- 
cony, but apparently not to see the view, for he 
looked down from the balcony, not up. He ran 
his sword under each bed, however, thereby giv- 
ing Cousin Mattie what she described to Rose- | 
Marie afterward as the ‘“‘heebee-jeebees,”” and | 
together they opened the double doors and ex- 
amined the staircase. L 








she Would and She Wouldnt 


By B. Y. WILLIAMS 


HE was born a brown wren, and a little brown 


wren 
She should be to the end of her days; 
But she doesn’t admire a little brown wren 
And a little brown wren’s modest ways. 


She happens to fancy a gay parrakeet; 
So painstakingly, bit by bit, 
She has borrowed the parrakeet’s feathers and 
ways— 
Neither manners nor feathers will fit! 


O little brown soul flaunting strangely bright 
plumes, 
You struggle so bravely —and then 
You make but a sad parrakeet! You could be 
A perfectly charming brown wren! 


| above,”’ he explained, ‘‘ but it can be so no longer, 
They have found me.”’ 

“They ?’’ echoed Rose-Marie soundlessly. 

There was a pause. “One pays for these ob- 
jects’’—he hesitated, looking away from her for 
the first time, his eyes set upon the golden sea 
shell—‘*‘in one way or another. By money—by 
blood on the hand—by a man gagged and tied 
to a bedpost above—one pays in one way or an- 
other.’’ Here his eyes came up again to hers, 
brilliant, demanding, compelling. ‘‘ You knew I 
was here, yet I think that I made no sound.”’ 

“IT have been troubled since the officers 
searched,’”’ said Rose-Marie. “I felt that they 
might have been searching for you.”’ 

‘*“You have been troubled—you have felt 
He stopped, but his eyes did not leave her face. 
‘“Then you have remembered me since yesterday. 
I saw you for the first time on this staircase.”’ 
| ‘But it is not long since yesterday,” protested 
Rose-Marie. 
| “Tt is not long? Then you measure time coolly 
by the head, ma’amselle, not hotly by the heart.” 

For a moment Rose-Marie was bewildered, for 
nothing in Piute or anywhere else had prepared 
her for this swiftness, this intensity, this despera- 
| tion. Rose-Marie, overlooking the swiftness, the 
i} intensity, allowed herself to contemplate the des- 
| peration, and thereby got her feet back upon firm 
ground again. 

“If they have found you,” she said slowly, 
“and you wish to—to get away from them quickly, 
perhaps we can help you, Cousin Mattie and I. 
Perhaps you can drop off our balcony into the 
dark.” 


af HE little American,”’ he murmured contem- 

platively, “‘the kind, brave, beautiful, re- 
| membering little American! She will let me drop 
off her balcony into oblivion.’’ And he smiled 
gravely, for there was gravity about him as well 
as desperation. ‘‘But I think there need not be, 
ma’amselle, quite so much of haste. The man 
above will not stir. I think there may be time 
for us to—how do you say it in your West?—get 
acquaintance.” 

“In our West we say, ‘Hello, folks. Glad to 
know you,’”’ said Rose-Marie sturdily. “And we 
shake hands.” | 

“Hello, folks,’”’ said he unexpectedly. ‘‘Glad ‘o 
know you.” And shifting the golden sea shell, lie 
held out his hand. 





i Rose-Marie, secure of her footing, now that he 





Here they put heads together and murmured. 
Here they felt with care the fastenings upon the 
doors inside and out, and particularly noted the absence of 
keys. One of them paced off the length of the little stone. 
flagged passage and then they concentrated on the staircase 
itself. They stared up at it fixedly. They mounted two steps 
softly and came down again. They whispered together, dis- 
agreed, mounted three steps, whispered, came to a conclusion 
and entered it ina notebook. But Rose-Marie observed that 
they did not, either of them, go all the way up the staircase 
at all. And after they had apologized for the intrusion and 
had clanked off down the corridor, with the anxious concierge 
blown before them like a leaf before two thunderstorms, 


Cautiously she removed from beneath the door latch the 
chair which Cousin Mattie had planted there. Slowly, 
noiselessly, she opened the door. And then into the dim 
stone vestibule she flashed the light from her torch—slowly, 
carefully—until it reached quite to the foot of the staircase. 
Here the light seemed to gather strength, for it was thrown 
back toward Rose-Marie in a strong, steady glow. It was 
as if the light from the torch, reaching feebly out toward 
the foot of that staircase, met there splendor and fire and life. 

For at the foot of the staircase stood a tall young man with 
a pale, clear-cut, desperate face and a singularly startling 


was being neither swift nor intense, dropped her 

own hand within his, but the contact proved to 
be unlike other contacts. Her hand held close, Rose-Marie 
felt suddenly more than bewilderment. She felt glamour, 
thrill, charm. She felt coercion and, glancing up, she saw 
that he was feeling these things also, but more. 

“Are you a—a nobility?” asked Rose-Marie anxiously 
under the spur of a sudden thought. ‘‘ A German or a Russian 
prince?”’ 

Again he laughed, gravely, indulgently, almost tenderly. 
“A German or a Russian? No. A prince? No. Far back 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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the Expert who Revo utionized the 
Manicuring Habits of the World perfected 


QUILD POLIJH 


THIJS 











Trini, Spanish dancer with all the exotic grace 
and fire of her country, says: “No one perhaps 
appreciates beautiful hands more than the inter- 
pretive dancer. I first discovered the splendid 
Cutex preparations in my own country, Spain, 
where they are well known and are widely used.” 














Mute. Spine.Lty, charming French actress of 
international repute, says: “In my dressing room 
at the Thédtre Caumartin, I keep at hand the 
delightful Cutex preparations. At a moment's 
notice my maid can correct any roughness of the 
cuticle with the dainty Cuticle Remover.” 


N France . in England . . . in Spain... in 

every country in the world, the beautiful and ex- 
quisitely cared for hands of lovely women are a tribute 
to the method that Northam Warren originated. 

When he perfected Cutex, the whole world changed 
its manicuring habits. For the most difficult part of the 
manicure—the care of the cuticle—became the easiest. 

Women who had struggled with awkward scissors 
in a vain attempt to trim away ugly fringes of ragged 
cuticle, turned with relief to this safe, antiseptic liquid. 
No more cutting or jabbing. No more painful hang- 
nails. For Cutex quickly frees reluctant skin and 
leaves a pretty frame of smooth, white cuticle. 





o 

Now this authority on the manicure has created a 
lovely, lasting finish for your nails—Cutex Liquid 
Polish. As wonderful for a quick, brilliant polish as 
Cutex is for soft, smooth cuticle. As scientifically 
worked out as every step in his world-famous manicure. 

Instantly it transforms dull and lusterless nails to 
gleaming, tinted jewels. Most wonderful of all, its 
glowing radiance lasts as long as your manicure. 

Try the effective Cutex method. And see how hap- 
pily this Liquid Polish accents the beauty of your 
fingertips. ® 
First wash your hands in warm soapy water. File the 
nails, and smooth with an emery board. Then with the 
famous Cutex Cuticle Remover gently remove the dead 
cuticle. A tiny bit of Nail White smoothed under each nail 
tip. A light buffing with the delicate powder polish. A care- 
ful washing to remove particles of powder and paste—and 
you are ready for the final touch of grooming! 

Spread a drop of the thin roseate-hued Cutex Liquid 
Polish smoothly over each nail. Brush it on from the half 
moon to the white rim of the nail tip. Its rosy brilliance 
lasts actually until your next manicure—then a touch of 
fresh polish wiped off removes the old. 

Cutex Liquid Polish is 35c. The attractive Cutex Sets— 
from 35c to $5.00. Other single items 35c—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. 





Or send 6c with the coupon below for a cunning set containing the mar- 
vellous Cutex Liquid Polish, with everything else for the manicure. Ad- 
dress Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York City, or if you 
live in Canada, Dept. J-10, 200 Mountain Street, Toronto, Canada. 


NortHaMm WarrREN—NeEw York, Paris, Lonpon 


END 6c for Introductory Set containing Cutex Liquid Polish, the 
famous Cuticle Remover, brush, emery board, orange stick, cotton. 


NortHam Warren, Dept. J-10 

114 West 17th St., New York City 

I enclose 6c in stamps or coin. Please [ff 
send me the Introductory Set. 





























MarTHE ReEGnieER, talented French actress and 
modiste of distinction, says: ““On my dressing 
table I never fail to have a complete Cutex oufit. 
In the salons of my Maison de Modes I always 
notice the beautifully kept nails of my American 
clients and know that they have used Cutex.” 











Dora Stroeva, one of Russia’s most picturesque 

ballad singers, writes from Paris, the scene of her 

initial success with song and guitar: “In play- 

ing the guitar, the appearance of my hands is 

one of my first considerations and Cutex Liquid 
Polish a real friend in need.” 
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h_] ow Fuller Men are showing 
LN a new broom. It is a new 
kind of broom, a different broom, 
a broom that outlives three 
ordinary brooms. The fibers do 
not break off and come out. . . 
Laboratory tests equal to many 
years of ordinary home service 
first revealed the remarkable 
sturdiness of this Fuller Prod- 
uct. Over two million enthusi- 
astic users have since confirmed 





the verdict of the testing lab- 
oratory. This new broom 
also is light in weight. It is 
perfectly balanced. It does its 
work so thoroughly, so quickly 
and so easily that it gives you 
much more time for other 
things. This broom is only one 
of 45 Fuller Products designed 
especially to shorten house- 
keeping hours and simplify the 
business of homekeeping. . . 


BRUSHES 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone ‘The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write 
us at 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the“ Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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Dry Mop Keeps floors 
shining. Washable strands 
absorb all dust. Reaches 
under radiators. 


WALL BRUSH Keeps walls 
clean. Easily reaches high- 
est corners of room. . 







Fuller Men are identified 
by this lapel burton. Ful- 
ler products are identi- 
fied by this tag 


Genuine 
> Futter Propuctss 
i carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark { 


THE FULLER MAN who comes to your door 
is a home town business man representing 
a nationally known and nationally wel- 
comed service. Every time you see him he 
will show you many uses for each new 
Fuller Product he brings you, and new uses 
for those you now have. . . . « 
Qmereco. 
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in the old days there may have been men- 

at-arms, wars, power. Now there is only 
}ruin onahill—and this. Lower your eyes, 
,adonna, and you will perceive—me.”’ 

“T haven’t perceived you in the hotel 
dining room,” said Rose-Marie after a 
moment. 

“Ah: then you have looked—between 
little spoonfuls of vegetable soup, between 
little bites of apricot tart—at the door.” 

“Yes. I have looked. Are you 
hungry?” 

He flushed and she saw it. “‘Hungry?”’ 
said he. ‘Already I have forgotten. Your 
torch has scattered my shadows.” 


T ISN’T a very big torch,” said Rose- 

Marie, regarding it thoughtfully, “‘but 
it’s steady; it’s dependable. Now I think 
we will wake up Cousin Mattie; and then 
we will bind up your hand; and then we 
will make you some bouillon; and then we 
will consult together about your plans. For 
you have plans?”’ she asked doubtfully. 

“None,” he answered superbly. ‘But 
one moment. Do not open the doors to 
me now if later you will lock me out.” 

“But I can’t lock you out,’’ said Rose- 
Marie honestly, earnestly, looking up at 
him straight. ‘“‘I can’t even shut you out. 
See,’ said Rose-Marie, her hand on the 
queer, heavy old door latch, “there is no 
way really of closing them and someone in 
stupidity has lost the key.” 

“Fate has lost it,” he said drowsily, 
“but not in stupidity”’; and, bending, he 
laid his cheek, as if for a moment at peace, 
against her hand. 

Cousin Mattie, upon being awakened, 
sat up in her pink silk cap and listened in 
some astonishment; but she was not de- 
moralized. Strange men above gagged 
and tied to bedposts; strange young men 
below with golden hair and beautiful 
manners and deep lines of suffering about 
their mouths; a Cellini masterpiece in 
gold set before her on her green eider- 
down—these, to Cousin Mattie, seemed 
but the natural development of the en- 
vironment. They were what she demanded 
of Italy; and if she had not got them or 
something like them, she would have felt 
that Italy had fallen down on its job and 
was not what it had been cracked up to be. 

“Sanstravino,”’ said Cousin Mattie ju- 
dicially, high against her pillows in her 
pink cap and flannelette nightgown, sip- 
ping bouillon from a collapsible cup, hold- 
ing her little finger elegantly erect, Rose- 
Marie on one side of her, the strange young 
man on the other, “‘Gian Saverio Andrea 
Lanciotto Sanstravino, but your English 
friends call you merely Johnny—and you 
saw Rose-Marie yesterday on the stair- 
case—and you do not wish to call in the 
police or the concierge—and you are 
twenty-seven and practically alone in the 
world and poor—and yet you admit that 
this thing on my lap is priceless. Well, 
it doesn’t hang together,”” summed up 
Cousin Mattie bluntly. 

‘Not hang, madame, together ?’’ echoed 
the young man with anxious eyes. 

“If you’re so poor, and this thing is so 
valuable, why not sell it?’’ 


UT it would be easier to die,’’ said the 

young man simply. ‘‘The thing on 
your lap, madame, is not only beautiful be- 
yond expression, but to me it isasymbol. In 
it are my country, my family, my home.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
it?” asked Cousin Mattie. 

“Treasure it, protect it, hold it.” 

“By tying up men to bedposts and re- 
fusing to go to the law?” 

“The law lies here,’’ he answered briefly 
and ‘spread out his two hands. Rose- 
i looked across at the bent, bright 
head. 

And then there came a sound from the 
balcony, a stirring among the vines, the 
thud of rubber-soled feet dropping on 
stone, the thump and scrape of a ladder 
set in haste against a wall. The three 
looked at each other, startled, attentive, 
and Cousin Mattie sat up straight in in- 
dignation. 


SS 


“Say, they can’t use our balcony to 
stand their old ladders on,’’ she said bel- 
ligerently. ‘‘ Rose-Marie is paying for that 
balcony.” 

“TI promise you, madame,” said the 
strange young man, “that the balcony 
shall be cleared.’”’ And stooping he blew 
out the night light. 

The long windows stood forth gray 
against the dawn, and toward them he 
swiftly, silently went, with Rose-Marie 
close beside him. A gardener’s ladder had 
been planted upon the balcony to reach to 
a window above, but of the men in the 
rubber-soled shoes there was no trace. 

“There will be two men beside the one 
who remains incapable above,” said San- 
stravino contemplatively to himself, but 
also to Rose-Marie. ‘“‘They come so in 
packages. A package in Rome last winter 
held surprisingly four. Forgive me, ma’am- 
selle, that I present you with these pigs in 
packages.” 

“What are you going to do?”’ whispered 
Rose-Marie. 

*‘So you wish to know my plan of cam- 
paign? It is simple. First cut their line of 
retreat.” 

“The ladder? And then?” 


E TURNED suddenly from the win- 

dow to look down upon her. “And 
then?”’ he echoed. ‘‘Blue eyes drowned 
in woe, a white, quivering little face, a 
hand upon my arm—why do you put your 
hand—so—upon my arm, madonna?”’ 

“To hold you,” gasped Rose-Marie. 

“From what?” 

“‘Death,”’ said Rose-Marie. 

“For what?” 

“Life,”’ said Rose-Marie. 

“But not life with dishonor, little Rose- 
Marie. You could not value me if I should 
drop off your balcony into oblivion.”’ 

“You will be hurt,’’ moaned Rose-Marie. 
“You will be killed.” 

“Time measured hotly,’’ he said, his 
eyes holding her own in thrall. “I have 
been given two golden days in which to— 
love you.” 

They looked away from each other at 
Cousin Mattie’s shriek. They came back 
to Cousin Mattie dazed and blinded by a 
light which Cousin Mattie, in all her use- 
ful life, had never been privileged to see. 

















But Cousin Mattie, against her pillows, 
had been privileged to see something. 
““The man’s face looking in,’’ she cried, 
pointing to the doors which were swaying 
half open. ‘‘The man—there—on the 
staircase !”’ 

Even as she called, Sanstravino was out 
upon the balcony, and had jerked the lad- 
der away from its position against the 
wall, had toppled the ladder off the bal- 
cony. That there happened to be a man 
upon the ladder at the moment did not 
deter him, but Cousin Mattie covered her 
ears against the man’s scream as he hung 
Over gray space. 

And then Sanstravino was running 
through the dark room toward the sway- 
ing, half-open doors, toward the blackness 
of that staircase, with Rose-Marie close 
behind him, Rose-Marie picking up her 


little torch from the dressing table as she 
followed in swift, unfaltering flight. Cousin 
Mattie heard the grunt of a man tripped 
and falling upon the staircase as Sanstra- 
vino jerked a rubber-soled foot from under 
him. Cousin Mattie saw Rose-Marie’s 
face, pale and illumined for a flashing in- 
stant above her torch before she was shut 
away into the dark, for Rose-Marie closed 
the doors quickly, quietly behind her. 

Then Cousin Mattie managed to find 
the red-tasseled bell rope which hung be- 
side her bed and to pull at it feebly; but 
weeks, months, years dragged by before 
she heard running feet in the stone cor- 
ridor and a knocking upon her door. 

““Madame,”’ called the concierge anx- 
iously, ‘‘ your bell is ringing. Is it a fire?” 

Cousin Mattie, only dimly aware that 
she was weeping, removed her pink silk 
cap and dropped it neatly over the Cellini 
as it rested upon her green eiderdown. 


OUSIN MATTIE adjusted the per- 

manent wave which she had encoun- 
tered in Paris and pulled at the bell rope. 
Other feet—booted feet, spurred feet— 
now came pounding down the corridor and 
joined the slippers of the concierge. 

Another voice, important, authoritative 
rumbled through the door. ‘Madame, 
please to open! Open in the name of the 
law!’”” And someone rapped upon the 
door with a metal object, which might be 
the hilt of a sword. 

‘“Madame, if you do not open to us we 
must push in the door,”’ barked the new 
voice, authoritative, exasperated. 

Cousin Mattie pulled at the bell rope. 

“These needless tourists,” exclaimed 
the exasperated voice in Italian, which 
fortunately Cousin Mattie did not under- 
stand. ‘‘Why were these women placed in 
this room of all others? Probably there is 
a beetle in the bathroom. Get down the 
doors, my men! Madame, again I warn 
you—once more, in the name of the law!”’ 

The old, old doors, putting up but a 
slight resistance to the law when it was 
supported by the shoulders of the con- 
cierge and the porter and the subporter 
and reénforced by the exasperated boot of 
an. officer, heaved themselves slowly, de- 
liberately inward. The lock was torn from 
the woodwork and Cousin Mattie stared 
through tears at the circle of faces which 
swam through the opening. 

‘“‘T claim the protection of the American 
flag,”’ said Cousin Mattie instantly as the 
concierge switched on the lights. ‘‘ You 
will find one in my trunk. In spite of his 
name, I like that Johnny Sanstravino; 
but Rose-Marie is bewitched. She will 
never make pop-overs for Sunday-night 
suppers in Piute again.” 


HE circle of faces, eyes fixed upon 

Cousin Mattie, floated giddily about 
her bed; and then, from the others, oneswam 
distinctly out, the officer who had searched 
so inconclusively during the afternoon. 

“Say, if you knew beforehand that there 
was to be a murder done here,’’ Cousin 
Mattie challenged him belligerently, ‘“‘ why 
didn’t you stick around? Running your 
sword under beds, mooning about bal- 
conies—that won’t get you anywhere. In 
Piute by now we’d have had the fire de- 
partment playing a hose up that staircase, 
and reporters from the Piute Star finding 
clews in the bathroom.” 

‘“‘Madame, do I hear you say that San- 
stravino is dead?”’ cried the officer in hor- 
ror, striving to understand. 

“How should I know what you hear me 
say?’ wept Cousin Mattie. “How should 
I know what has happened to Sanstravino 
until you have wit enough to open those 
doors and look? Rose-Marie closed them 
on purpose, so I should not see; she 
closed them to spare me—with herself on 
the other side. Oh, Rose-Marie,” wailed 
Cousin Mattie, by now near to the border 
of hysteria, holding her pink silk cap, the 
Cellini secure within it, tight against her 
flannelette breast; ‘‘ pop-Overs—cozy lit- 
tle suppers—washing machine—oh, Rose- 
Marie, | love you too!” 


(Continued on Page 49) 








Flave you a 
PINEAPPLE RECIPE 
worth *50? « 





read our SPECIAL 
OFFER below 


In order that our new recipe book may 
contain the greatest variety of practical 
suggestions for serving Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, we want to buy 100 origina/ Pine- 
apple recipes—the very best recipes that 
the women of America have discovered 
for serving Hawaii’s “King of Fruits.” 


You may have exactly the type of rec- 
ipe that we are looking for. If so, we 
will pay you $50 for it—a much higher 
price than even the professional food au- 
thority gets. 


The recipes we buy must be original. 
They must be new and tempting—yet 
practical and economical. We-do not 

want ultra-fancy or extravagant dishes. 
Nor can we accept recipes which Closely 
duplicate the ones we already have. To 
avoid such duplication you ‘should “have 
our present book entitled, “99 Tempting 
Pineapple Treats.”” Send for a free copy. 
Then try out your own favorite pineapple 
uses; get your family and guests to help 
you select the best ones; then send them 
along to us without delay. 


All new recipes received will be Pre 
mitted to a Committee comprising Miss 
Alice Bradley, Principal Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery; Mrs. Mildred Mad- 
docks Bentley, former Director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, and Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Director, Food Department, 
McCall’s Magazine. 


In submitting recipes, please remember that Ha- 
waiian Pineapple is canned in two ways, for differ- 
ent culinary uses. Be sure that your recipes state 
clearly which form is called for. Then write each 
recipe on a separate sheet of paper with your name 
and address in the upper right hand corner. 


To every woman-who is proud of her cooking, we 
appeal for assistance in making this new book the 
most original and practical! one ever offered for the * 
service of Hawaiian Pineapple. We will greatly ap- 
preciate your co-operation—and you may have just 
the recipe that we are anxious to buy. 


Department 142, 
Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


HAWAIIAN 





—For serving right |—For-sundaes, ices, 


from the can and pies, cake filling, 
Pred esp desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 
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You want your home, and everything in it, clean. That's 
the purpose of “house-cleaning.” The most efhcient,econom- 
ical way tosecure that result is to use Old Dutch Cleanser. 


It takes away the dirt you see; it takes away all invis- 
ible dirt and impurities; wherever Old Dutch is used it 
leaves Healthful Cleanliness. It is a natural detergent; flat, 
flaky particles make a perfect contact with the surface 
cleaned; it goes through the dirt, not just over it; it erases 
dirt instead of scratching it off. 


You want quick, economical cleaning —Old Dutch 
accomplishes this and drings Healthful Cieanliness to floors, 
woodwork, bathroom; cooking utensils; tiles, stone steps, 
porches; refrigerator, stove, etc. 


fat inexpensive because alittle of it doesa lot of cleaning. 


There’s nothing else like Old Dutch 


© 1925 The C. P. Co 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


It was at this point that the officer dis- 
carded any idea of getting sense out of 
Cousin Mattie. He looked at the doors. 
He went nearer and examined them. Bend- 
ing his sleek head, twirling his mustache, 
he listened; but all seemed quiet. Finally 
he drew his revolver from its position upon 
his hip with a flourish. He beckoned to 
the concierge, the porter and the sub- 
porter. He beckoned with the revolver. 

“Be ready, men,” ordered the young 
officer portentously. “Follow me. Assist 
me. It is not I but Italy who calls.” 

And advancing sturdily, the young offi- 
cer had his hand upon the very door latch 
when it turned beneath his hand. The 
doors swung open in his face. Backing 
away in haste he stared at the blackness 
of the opening and, as it widened, at the 
two figures it disclosed—Rose-Marie, 
pale as a moonbeam, with black shad- 
ows beneath her blue eyes, but with her 
little head held high, with an air of 
pride upon her, with an air of triumph 
and, one arm clasped about her shoul- 
ders and the other dangling useless at 
his side, blood on his forehead and deep 
lines of suffering about his mouth, his 
cheek bent to touch her hair, his eyes 
closed—Sanstravino. 


ET a chair,” said Rose-Marie to 

the young officer. “‘The man had 
a knife, and can’t you see that his arm 
is broken?”’ 

The officer snapped the revolver back 
upon his hip and rolled forward the 
armchair. The concierge ran for a 
basin of water and a towel. The porter 
closed the doors and stood with folded 
arms against them. The subporter 
breathed hard. 

Sanstravino, established in the arm- 
chair, did not open his eyes; neither did 
he release Rose-Marie. The arm which 
did not dangle limp and lifeless clung 
to Rose-Marie. So Rose-Marie knelt 
beside the chair, with his arm about 
her shoulders. 

‘“‘Cowards,’’ said Rose-Marie sternly, 
judicially to the young officer, ‘‘ wolves 
of the night, three against one, track- 
ing down a man to rob him, to knife him, 
and you knowing beforehand and standing 
aside, carefully looking the other way, 
planning to come in at the death with a 
show of protection, with shining useless 
revolvers, with help—just too late! Or 
perhaps,” she added, her eyes like the blue 
stones in her scornful face, “these men 
were in your employ.” 

‘Needless to say they were not, ma’am- 
selle,”’ blustered the young officer. ‘My 
department does not employ thieves. It 
does not plot against our citizens. It is 
kind, like a—a father. It safeguards our 
citizens even from themselves.” 

“But you knew of these men?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“TInexactly you knew of these men? 
You knew something, or why did you 
search?’”’ 

The young officer shrugged once more, 
twirled his mustache, smiled almost with 
impudence at Rose-Marie. ‘‘Why should 
I trouble to answer you these things, 
ma’amselle? I am not the head of my 
department, nor am I on the witness 
stand.” 


OU may very well be placed there,” 

said Rose-Marie, “for I am going to 
report the whole matter to our nearest 
embassy. I shall say that through the 
negligence of your department my life was 
endangered. For it was endangered,” swept 
on Rose-Marie serenely. ‘‘The man nearly 
reached me when Sanstravino slipped. I 
broke my torch over his head. Since then 
he has been unconscious. You will find 
him easy to arrest.” 

“Presently —presently.”” He shrugged 
aside the man on the staircase. He con- 
centrated on Rose-Marie. ‘“‘But surely, 
ma’amselle,’’ he protested anxiously, his 
smile entirely gone, his mustache momen- 
tarily forgotten, ‘you will not carry such 
slight occurrences as these to embassies. 


Ambassadors are very busy men. And be- 
sides, the affair is not, except for San- 
stravino, Italian at all. It is French—and 
American. I find that I remember now 
that the men were sent by a dealer in Paris 
representing a patron of art in Cheecawgo. 
And they were not thieves at all, ma’am- 
selle—merely apaches, what you call so 
charmingly in your country, r-rough col- 
lars. The patron of art expected to pay 
for any damage or loss—say—of a Cellini. 
It was merely that Sanstravino would not 
sell, would not listen to really magnificent 
offers, so measures were taken to—to per- 
suade him, gently to persuade. There was 
never any question of murder. The idea 
is absurd.” Here the officer’s hand went 
up tentatively to his mustache; but Rose- 
Marie’s face did not soften, and he turned 
upon the subporter. ‘‘Porpoise! Volcano! 
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Locomotive,”’ 
breathing!”’ 

“Tell him to get a doctor,” 
Marie. 

Turning upon the subporter the force of 
his discontent with the situation, the young 
officer cursed him root and branch and sent 
him flying down the corridor, trembling, 
bewildered, still breathing hard. The con- 
cierge, returning with his basin, his towel, 
ventured to bathe Sanstravino’s forehead, 
ventured timidly, with immense respect, 
to bind the towel about his head. San- 
stravino did not open his eyes; his arm did 
not release Rose-Marie. The lines about 
his mouth showed suffering, but he lay 
back in the chair quiet, curiously content 
to suffer—so. Cousin Mattie clutched the 
pink cap to her breast. 


he yelled in a rage. “‘Stop 


said Rose- 


OSE-MARIE regarded the officer. 
“What, exactly, has been the trouble 
between your departmentand—and him?”’ 
she asked suddenly, tilting her head toward 
Sanstravino. 

“Trouble, ma’amselle? There has been 
no trouble whatever,’’ said the officer, 
spreading his arms abroad in amazement 
at such a thought, blowing such a thought 
from the room by the force of his vehe- 
mence. “‘My department does not quar- 
rel.” 

“It persuades. It gently persuades,” 
said Rose-Marie. “And if a man happens 
to die under persuasion, the idea of mur- 
der is absurd. It won’t do, lieutenant. 
Now that you have told me so much, you 
will have to tell me more.” 

“Tf I agree to tell you all will you agree 
to—to cut up these ambassadors?”’ 

“Tl agree to anything,’’ said Rose- 
Marie, ‘‘that will give him safety.” 

“Ah, now we come to it,’”’ said the offi- 
cer, twirling his mustache in high satis- 
faction. “‘Ma’amselle proves more ame- 
nable than Sanstravino. He would not be 


reasonable; he would not—deal. At the 
mere suggestion he blew up. Ma’am- 
selle is empowered?” he asked, suddenly 
doubtful, his eyes upon Sanstravino. 

Rose-Marie shifted the arm about her 
shoulders, leaned closer to the armchair, 
spoke softly. “Gian,” she said, as quietly 
as a mother might speak to a child who is 
asleep— ‘‘Gian ——”’ 

Sanstravino opened his eyes, looked up 
at her in content, closed his eyes again. 

“Johnny,” whispered Rose-Marie, “‘ you 
suffer less? You are better?”’ 

“Happy,” murmured Sanstravino, “if 
you do not leave me.”’ 

“T will not leave you. Johnny, the offi- 
cer wishes to come to terms, and I think 
it well todo so. Just now I have the whip 
hand; his department shows up badly. It 
is my idea that they stood aside, with the 

idea of collecting from the robbers what- 
ever the robbers might have collected 
from you. They would have taken 
your Cellini from the robbers at the 
border, probably paying you later, per- 
haps putting it into a museum. I hate 
to bother you, but this is the time. It 
means peace and security in the future 
for you, for your Cellini. Will you al- 
low me to arrange with the officer?”’ 

“Kiss me, Rose-Marie,’”’” murmured 
Sanstravino, “upon my mouth.” 

“But—but have you understood 
me?” asked Rose-Marie, flushing, hesi- 
tating, anxious. 

“T have understood. My future, my 
treasure lie within your hands. Close 
them about my life, Rose-Marie, and 
it will be secure. Now I think I will 
sleep a little, if you will kiss me first— 
upon my mouth.” 


UT—but ”? Rose-Marie 
glanced toward the officer, toward 
the porter, toward Cousin Mattie, quiet 
now against her pillows. She even 
glanced at the concierge. Then her 
head went up, color flowed into her 
cheeks. She slipped her arm behind 
the bent, bright head. She gathered 
him close. ‘‘Gian,’’ she said clearly, 
“Johnny, my darling ——”’ 
His eyes opened to hers. His lips 
touched her bending cheek. With the 
last bit of his failing strength he turned his 
head to reach her mouth with his. 
“Life,” he murmured, ‘‘love—Rose- 
Marie on 








If the Piute Star did not reach to the 
peak of an extra, it stopped just short of 
the point. Politics, the rum fleet, the price 
of butter, the future of the race were 
pushed to the rear, and the Star shrieked 
forth its item of local news in accents 
which reached New York: 


It is with pleasure that the Star is per- 
mitted by our esteemed townswoman, Mrs. 
Matilda Lucretia Overell, exclusively to 
announce the marriage of her cousin and 
protégée, Miss Rose-Marie Hastings, to 
Gian Saverio Andrea Lanciotto, Duke of 
Sanstravino and Count of Pietrasantra, at 
the American Embassy in Rome. Miss Hast- 
ings will be remembered by all as the charm- 
ing young lady who under the will of her 
deceased uncle, Daniel Hastings, of Fresno, 
California, inherited a fortune estimated, 
entre nous, to approach close to eight million 
dollars. The Duke of Sanstravino is the 
owner of the Sanstravino Coupe, executed 
by Benvenuto {Cellini in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and preserved in his family to the 
present day. One of the greatest treasures 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City, is a Cellini Coupe said to resemble the 
Sanstravino masterpiece. At the special 
request of the Italian government the San- 
stravino Coupe is to remain in that country 
at the stronghold of the Sanstravino family, 
which is to be restored; but it becomes the 
property of an American girl by reason of 
its presentation by the duke to his duchess as 
a wedding gift. 

Mrs. Overell in future will divide her time 
between her residence in Oak Street, Piute, 
and the ducal stronghold near Padua, with 
occasional excursions to the Italian lakes, 
a region in which Mrs. Overell delights to 
linger. 

Now, folks, this is no guessing contest. 
We are prepared to tell. The famous San- 
stravino Coupe, executed by Cellini in the 
sixteenth century, is not the original auto- 
mobile. It is not an automobile at all. It’s 
a salt cellar. 
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Dribble, dribble—ooze and ' 
seep—will that wash bowl ever i 
empty with that half-clogged & 
drain loafing on the job? 

Noneed to put up with that i 
bother—or to call a plumber 
—just use Drano according to 
directions on thecan. Its bub- 
bling, boiling, scouring action 
- quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint and soapy waste—leaves 
drains free-flowing and 
sanitary. 

Housewives everywhere use 
Drano regularly in kitchen, i 
bathroom and laundry drains. 
Drano also disinfects and de- 
odorizes garbage cans—keeps 
refrigerator drain-pipes clean i 
—removes grease from ga- 
rage floors. | 

Drano positively will not t 
harm porcelain, 

or plumbing. q 

If not at your grocery, drug or a 
hardware store, send 25c for a full- 

sized can. Express charges addi- 4 

tional outside of the United States ‘ 

i 
§ 


and Canada. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


enamel 


Drano; 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S PAT. OFP. 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains fe 


25¢ we 


Hotels, restaurants, apart- 
ment and office buildings, 
barber shops and beauty 
shops use Drano regularly 

i prevent drain stoppages = 
and save plumbing bills. 
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Keep disease 
from your 


baby! 


ERMS of disease may reach 
your baby at every nursing 
time in the ordinary narrow-necked 
bottle! Such bottles are dangerous 
because the narrow neck, the angles, 
and the curves are almost impos- 
sible to clean. 

The Hygeia is safe! It is easy to 
wash thoroughly. It is made like a 
drinking glass—with straight sides 
and a wide mouth. It has no neck. 
Every spot in it can be reached and 
thoroughly cleaned—quickly and 
easily. No funnel is needed for filling, 
no brush necessary for cleaning— 
two potential germ-carriers abolished. 

Hygeia makes weaning easy. The 
Hygeia breast is shaped like mother’s. 
It has a rib around the center, to 
prevent collapse. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, is 
patented. Sold at drug stores every- 
where. Ask for it byname. 







The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











This modern, safe nursing bottle 
does away with potential dangers — 
the brush, the funnel, and the nar- 
row neck. Hygeia is shaped like a 
drinking glass. Wash it with a cloth 
and suds. 


geia 
The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 





The mill district in what may be called 
the nether parts of Milledge invariably 
celebrates the noon hour with a hundred 
whistles. This is the bucolic habit of 
small-town factories, long since outgrown 
by the great industrial centers of the East, 
as no one with waxed floors and ancestral 
silver on their sideboards ever rings a din- 
ner bell. Suddenly the screech of these si- 
rens ripped the elegant silence of Franklin 
Avenue to tatters, reminding the inhabi- 
tants thereof that all the poor people in 
the bottoms along River Street were about 
to have their midday meal. 

Anne sprang up and flew to the window. 
She was beginning to feel the need of a 
little excitement, even if it was no more 
than a red fire engine cavorting by. Noth- 
ing doing. Not even a plume of smoke in 
sight, only a dusty roadster with rattling 
fenders, balking, skipping, and starting 
down there at the entrance of the drive. 
She wondered if the thing was coming in. 
Not yet, my dear! Presently with fright- 
ful wrenchings this car passed on in the 
same direction it had taken at dawn. The 
whistles died down. All was peace and si- 
lence once more on the avenue. 

*s ELL, it must be their conscientious 

way of swearing it is twelve o’clock 
again,’”’ Anne murmured, glancing at her 
wrist watch, which marked one o’clock. 
Her thoughts went back to the hour of her 
arrival last night. Never solongasshe lived 
would she understand that frisky hour. It 
was two o’clock by her watch and only 
twelve by her grandmother’s time. Now 
the watch appeared to have lost one hour, 
which was not in keeping with its reputa- 
tion. Still, she had Eastern time. By way 
of orientating herself in these slower-pacing 
Southern hours she set her watch by the 
clock on the university hall tower, which 
was visible above the tree tops from her 
window. Then she made haste to dress. 
She must call long distance and speak to 
Dory. 


In this connection an idea occurred to - 


her. What about making a purely roman- 
tic speculation in poverty? Good! She 
would give Dory a wrench. Mischief was 
her inspiration. She accomplished it with- 
out effort and had never suffered any seri- 
ous consequences. This accounts for the 
insolence and audacity of a certain class of 
rich people. They are protected. Their 
fortunes finance them no matter what else 
they lose—virtue, honor, reputation—it 
makes no apparent difference so long as 
they do not lose their social financial rat- 
ing. Theconsciousness of mercenary power 
takes the place of that discretion and that 
moral rectitude which are the basis of re- 
spectability for humbler folk. Never in her 
life had Anne considered the idea of being 
respectable. It was not necessary. 

Presently Anne issued forth wearing a 
white cotton crépe frock, the image of a 
fresh innocent young girl, but stepping 
purposefully like a young woman of parts. 
She hurried downstairs, her red lips pursed 
to a whistling tune. As she came her eyes 
swept and turned this way and that like 
the flashing blue wings of a bird looking for 
a place to alight. Directly she found it, 
the phone on a table under the staircase. 
She put in her call and sat bent forward, 
elbow resting on the table, slim legs 
crossed, head cocked to one side, receiver 
to her ear, waiting. But her mind was 
very busy. She was the kind of girl who 
could think up an escapade while she 
powdered her nose, and plan a party in the 
time it took her to prance downstairs two 
steps at a time. 


HE was thinking now that this long wide 

hall would not be so bad for a dance. 
And the balcony at the top of the stairs 
was the cat’s pajamas for an orchestra. 
And there could be no better place for an 
out-of-doors party than the heavenly old 
lawn. But she had seen no card tables, no 
cards, no mah-jongg sets, nothing with 
which to amuse guests. They must be 
around some place. Did grandmother 
haveacar? But of course; evéryone kept 
a car. 


C flapper Anne 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Hello! Hello!” she broke in sud- 
denly through the phone. ‘All right, this 
is Miss Capers.”” Another moment of sus- 
pense, then: “Oh, is that you Dory? ... 
Yes, this is your poor little Hellion! ... 
No, I missed my connections in Washing- 
ton. Didn’t get in until two o’clock last 
night . . . No, two! You know what 
that means. All is lost save honor. 

Well, of course, it’s awful. . No, too 
late now. I can’t doa thing about it. I 
am simply bearing up bravely. You see it 

















isn’t as if I had a houseful of children and a 
husband to support.” 

Followed a long spin of words from 

Sealy, the import of which might be in- 
ferred by the way Anne lifted her lips from 
the phone, clapped a hand over it and snick- 
ered. “But, Dory, what can I do? 
Yes, I know what I should have done. 
Everybody knows that much, but I did 
not get here on time. So there’s that. 
Now it’s up to you. You don’t un- 
derstand? Why, I mean you should come 
right on down and marry me. . . . Iam 
not joking! I am serious. I think it is 
your duty. Weare engaged—hist! I hear 
grandmother coming! Dory, she is the 
sweetest old thing. You’ll want to paint 
her portrait right off the bat. She wears 
real lace and a bustle. Good-by, darling; 
call me tomorrow!”’ 


O MATTER how clever a woman is, 
she is subject to one illusion, that of 
believing herself beloved and irresistible to 
the man whoissufficiently interested to pay 
her devoted attention. They may recover 
from it in regard to that particular lover, 
they may discover his perfidy and discard 
him. But they are no less subject to the 
same enchantment when the next one ap- 
pears, because the illusion is based upon 
their own vanity. And the only cure for it 
is the loss of vanity—which is the same as 
surrendering all their sense of loveliness 
and power. Very few of them will do it. 
Anne, who was too arrogant an adven- 
turess in life and kept her freedom simply 
by the transitory nature of her emotions, 
had never been seriously in love. Her in- 
vincible conceit made her impervious to 
that tender meekness and anguish which 
is the way love grips and holds a woman. 
But she had been very successful in prac- 
ticing the despotism of passion on men. 
Her clever vandalism reached no further. 
She had only a surface knowledge of men. 
She did not suspect their catholic nature as 
lovers. Like most women she believed a 
devoted lover must be devoted only to her. 
This is a curious trick Nature plays in 
managing her procreating affairs. She 
makes the cleverest woman credulous 
through her vanities, and the most falla- 
cious lover sincere in his approach hither 
and thither among women. The method 
has worked for ages, you may say without 
a bobble for any man sufficiently per- 
sistent with any woman still in normal 
possession of her vanities. So we may as 
well accept it as part of the Great Plan for 
keeping up the vital statistics and let it go 


- 


at that, taking what comfort we can from 
the fact that the liabilities in love are offset 
by the gift of vanity and illusions in 
women, and by the courage and generosity 
with which they frequently pay for the 
love they win—else the world would never 
have been built. Love is the inspiration 
of men to work, build and achieve, not 
ambition. That is the side line they carry 
in competition with other men. But they 
win wealth, whatever little place they can 
get in the sun in order to shelter, protect 
and provide for their women and children. 

Anne had not been reduced in these 
dreadful subtleties of wisdom. At the 
present nothing was further from her 
thoughts than marrying Sealy, but she 
craved the triumph of bringing him hot- 
footed to Milledge. She was in the midst 
of new scenes; the possibilities for thrills 
must be tried out. Meanwhile she kept 
Sealy as one engages a reserve seat before- 
hand. She must be financed with at least 
one lover. All this she worked out, not 
by taking thought, but according to her 
nature and previous habits. 


F SHE could have known Sealy’s state of 

mind, the irritation he felt at the dimin- 
ishing of his prospects, mixed with relief, as 
if Anne was the cup that had been let pass, 
the soothing reaction he experienced to- 
ward Mary, who was merely employed for 
love and might be dismissed without the 
furor a man frequently passed through in 
getting rid of an inconvenient wife! If any 
of these circumstances had been conceiv- 
able from the high pinnacle of her vanity, 
she would have felt no more than a tran- 
sient vexation. The one thing she required 
of her lovers as time wore on was the privi- 
lege of dismissing each one in turn herself. 
So far she had enjoyed this advantage. 

Most of the living we do is involuntary 
and of no dramatic significance, merely 
a matter of inhaling and exhaling one’s 
breath, sleeping, eating, staring through a 
window, no motive or purpose to conserve. 

Anne did a good deal of that kind of 
innocuous copy during the first weeks of 
her incarceration in the Capers mansion. 
She slept late in the mornings. Sometimes 
those first days she would go out and stare 
at the white old town, speculating grimly 
upon the prospects it offered for thrills and 
adventures. Every afternoon for three 
successive days she went out driving with 
her grandmother behind the sober old bay 
horses, because this was a rite Mrs. Capers 
performed for the good of her health. On 
the fourth day she excused herself, re- 
mained at home and called Dory. She 
told him it was like being an infant trun- 
dled along the village street to go out with 
Mrs. Capers. By this time she was again 
near to marrying him, but since she con- 
tinued to conceal the real state of her for- 
tune he was in no haste about coming down 
for the ceremony. 


T WAS somewhere along in these early 

days that Anne gave Mrs. Capers her 
first lesson in the modern philosophy of 
society as is. They were going in to dinner, 
a hollow meal in that great room with these 
two reefed at the top of the table. 

Mrs. Capers stood at the bottom of the 
staircase waiting. Anne whisked down, 
ogi her gayly by the shoulders, kissed 

er. 

“So now you are to be my parent,” she 
exclaimed. “I wonder how it will feel to 
haveaparent. I never had one, you know.” 

““My dear, you forget your poor father!’’ 

“Oh, he was no sort of a parent! I was 
dad’s governess from the time I can re- 
member,”’ she laughed. 

Then at the table she began again: 

“You won’t like me.” 

“My child, I shall love you.” 

“No, you will not; you can’t. I am 
not—well, not your kind. I am a sport.” 

“Did you say ‘sport,’ Anne?”’ regard- 
ing her anxiously. 

The girl returned the gaze with a twinkle. 

“IT do not hear very well, but ‘sport’— 
it is a masculine term, isn’t it?” 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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The best exhibitors everywhere not only want to show 
what their patrons want to see, but they want their 
theatres to assume their rightful place in town, namely, 
the entire community’s meeting place for life at its 
most enjoyable. 





The exhibitor who gives you good pictures and 
good presentation naturally attracts your support. 
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The exhibitor is your representative of the world-wide film industry in your section 


he so carefully selects. Encourage him in ‘his work by 
regular patronage and hints as to your taste. Don’t 
leave him in the cold to guess at your opinions. 


Any town’s a richer place with the better pictures, 
Paramount, richer in life, trade and happiness. Nothing 
finer has ever been contributed to the screen than 
such Paramount Pictures as ‘“The Covered Wagon,” 
“The Ten Commandments,” ‘‘Peter Pan,” ‘The Wan- 


derer” and many others. 
And it is the pride of Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, producers of Paramount Pictures, 
. to stand squarely behind every exhibitor and 
community seeking the best. 
“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 
in town!” 
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10-Day Tube 
Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, simply 
clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable 
test and find out. 


Here is the quick, new way 
dentists are widely urging 


Make this unique test. Give your teeth 
high polish, and fresh new color simply 
by removing the dingy film that coats 
them and invites decay and gum troubles. 


HIS offers you a simple, scientific 
test—one judged the most remarkable 
of all dental tests. 


It will bring out qualities in your teeth 
you do not realize they have. Ina short 
time you can work a transformation in 
their color and their luster. 


Modern science has evolved a new and 
radically different method which success- 
fully removes the dingy film that imperils 
healthy teeth and gums. 


Simply send the coupon. Don’t think 
your teeth are naturally ‘‘off color’’ or 
dull. This will prove they are not. 


Filn—the enemy of beautiful 
teeth and healthy gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film . .. a viscous coat 
that covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations and 
gives your teeth that cloudy, “off color’’ 
look. Germs by the millions breed in it, 
and they, with tartar, are a chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

* * x 


Tooth troubles and gum troubles now 
are largely traced to that film. Less effec- 
tive methods fail in successfully com- 
bating it. That’s why, regardless of the 
care you take now, your teeth remain 
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New methods remove it. And 
Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discovered 
effective combatants. Their action is to 
curdle the film and remove it, then to 
firm the gums. 

Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the whiteness of your teeth— 
the firmness of your gums—will amaze 
ye. * * * 

Many methods fail in these results. 

Harsh, gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned largely on 
dental advice, to this new method. 


* * * 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. . 

Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will 
be sent you free. Why not follow this new 
method which world authorities urge? 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FEEGM the worst 
enemy to teeth 








| You can feel it with your tongue 





dull and unattractive. 
Mail this for 


FRE E today'tute 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 913, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Only one tube to a family. 1875 
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“‘Oh, I meant it in the scientific sense. 
Once in so often every species of animal 
produces a different kind, changes its type, 
so to speak. That’s called a sport, and it 
usually heralds the end of the old type. 
I am one of the female sports of the human 
species. Lots of us now. We are differ- 
ent from—well, the old-style, fructifying, 
obedient, virtuous women.”’ 

“Tam afraid I do not understand, Anne. 
What was that you said about being differ- 
ent from virtuous women?’’ 

“Oh, I meant that we believe in liberty 
instead of obedience. We believe in di- 
vorce instead of unhappy marriages. 

And we do not believe in hav- 
ing children for conscience’s 
sake, but in not having 
them for conscience’s 
sake. Reproducing un- 
der certain conditions 

is the worst kind of 
racesuicide. Itisrace 
degeneration. So 
many defectives, you 
know, squalid-brained 
progeny that become 
criminals or worse. The 
unthinking good woman 
is largely responsible for the 
alarming increase in defectives, 
neurasthenics, all those feebler 

types by her senseless submission to the 
ruthlessness and wastefulness of Nature.”’ 


HE girl’s face was cool and pale as 
usual, her eyes full of frankness. But 
Mrs. Capers’ withered face burned. Her 
modesty was offended, her mind horrified. 
“But, my dear, you are a girl. You are 
not supposed to know such things, much 
less speak of them.’’ She managed this 
protest timidly. 

“That’s the point, darling! When you 
were young it was immodest for girls to 
know anything about life really or even 
suspect their own sex. And the whole 
world is the victim of your dreadful inno- 
cency. Now we think about these things. 
It is a part of our education to learn as 
much as possible about the physical and 
psychic phenomena of sex. We discuss 
them, men and women together.” 

“My! My!” gasped the grandmother. 

“TI do not say I will never have chil- 
dren,’’ Anne went on with the air of one 
who speaks with the advantage of having 
a thorough knowledge of her subject, “but 
I certainly shall not unless the conditions 
are just right.” 

Mrs. Capers searched frantically for her 
handkerchief, drew it forth and covered 
her face with it under the pretext of min- 
istering to her nose, precisely as if she took 
this means of retiring for a moment in 
order to recover the courage of her own 
countenance. She wondered where the 
poor child had come upon the indelicacy 
of her ideas. She cast a furtive glance at 
her and was somewhat restored by the 
curious cleanness of her expression. 


“ HAT I mean,” Anne began after a 

pause, ‘“‘is that I may marry a man 
who would be a congenial companion, but 
who might not be a suitable father; nerv- 
ous, artistic, temperamental—most charm- 
ing man in the world, but not a proper sire, 
you see. This, I feel, is the burning question 
which faces every girl—whether she shall 
choose a husband, or sacrifice her own in- 
clinations, even her happiness, and choose 
a man who would be the most suitable 
father for her children. Unfortunately my 
idea of a father is totally different from 
my ideal of a husband,”’ she went on, in- 
terpreting Mrs. Capers’ puzzled look. “For 
a husband I should prefer a highly sensi- 
tized man, delicate type, brilliant, gifted, 
not the least narrow-minded, elastic, suffi- 
ciently erotic to hold my interest whatever 
else he did ——’”’ 

“Anne!” , 

“Yes, darling?”’ 

“You are describing a doubtful, irre- 
sponsible, dissipated person with talents 
but no morals. He might be an actor, a 
musician, a painter, but not a gentleman!”’ 








a 


“T know it,” the girl laughed. ‘My in- 
clination is all for a happy-go-lucky road 
companion. And I feel that my children’s 
father should be a decent, normal, com- 
monplace person, with good health, fixed 
principles; and I simply could not bea: 
such a husband. Don’t you see?”’ 

Mrs. Capers saw much more than sh: 
ever imagined could be seen in a girl’s 
mind. And the more Anne revealed of he: 
views the more concerned she was at that 
fling she had made at the virtuous woman 

“What was that you said awhile ago 
about the virtuous woman?” she asked 
abruptly, the skirts of her mind lifted in 
the look she gave Anne, as if she might be 

obliged presently to step gingerly 
through a bad place in this lat- 
est moral creation. 
““Oh, we believe in chastity 
of course,’’ Anne _has- 
tened to inform her. 
“T am a perfect shark 
about social hygiene. 
We must have clean 
blood or the stock 
runs out. That’s the 
trouble now. You 
Christians have copped 
all the virtues, so that 
the great majority who 
are not Christians do not 
feel obliged to practice them. 
It’s a habit of mind they have got 
from believing for ages that they are not 
in the fold and may as well spend them- 
selves and perish the jolliest way possible. 
Now we do not make a religion of virtue 
as you do. We believe in it as we do in 
proper diet, better living conditions, open 
air and plenty of exercise.”’ 


os HEN you are as old as I am, child, 

you will use your mind very little. 
You will believe, think and act according 
to your conscience and your feelings. Your 
ways will have been settled long ago. So 
I cannot argue with you. I have not the 
wit, but I do not like your views, my 
dear. They have no foundations. They 
are theories. I seem to miss the breath 
of God in them. No authority to hold you 
to them.” 

“I know what you mean, and you will 
not like me either. I shall love you like 
a candle in the window. I’ll feel you 
shining after a night out. But you will 
spew me out of your mouth presently.” 

“No, whatever happens this is your 
home. You are my own. I shall keep you. 
Nothing shall come between us.” 

““Oh, dear, I feel as if I were being mar- 
ried to just goodness!”’ the girl cried, and 
went off into a gale of laughter. 

They waited for the dessert to be served; 
then, as soon as the maid retired, Mrs. 
Capers resumed her duty, which was to cor- 
rect Anne’s copy as fast as she produced it. 

“Did you say something about a night 
out, Anne?”’ 

“Yes. Why?” regarding her with a sort 
of fearless mischief. 

“Well, there are no nights out in this 
town for nice girls. The parties, even the 
balls, end here shortly after midnight.”’ 

“You precious old darling! I am not a 
nice girl. I swear. Most girls do now. It 
is very smart if you really know how. And 
I smoke. We all do, whether you know it 


_ or not. And I drink, but not to excess 


must keep fit, you know. And I’ll warrant 
all the nice girls you know in this town do 
the same things. The difference is I neve: 
sneak. I am really moral, just about in 
the same way dad was at my age, I imag- 
ine,” she concluded. 


RS. CAPERS regarded her with deep 
concern. Robert wasa splendid young 
man, as men go, but if he had been a 
daughter she would have expected him to 
be more circumspect in his conduct. 
“Don’t worry, grandmother,’ Anne 
said, rising. ‘‘ You will not approve of me, 
but you can trust me!” 
I pass swiftly over the brief period dur- 
ing which Anne was introduced: into the 
social life of Milledge. Nothing of interest 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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It isn’t work that steals away youth—or takes the bloom 
from pretty cheeks. It’s the work you do needlessly. 


Do you want extra help with the wash? 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


Do you want a “lift” with the cleaning about the house? 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


Are you tempted to try new things for washing and 
cleaning? 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


Nothing can, for splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha, working 
together in Fels-Naptha, give you extra washing and cleaning help 
that you cannot get in any other form! Safe, thorough, wholesome 
cleaning! 

Isn’t this extra help worth a penny more a week? Cheaper in the 
end, anyway! 

Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a Golden Bar today 
at your grocer’s. 


Smell the naptha 


in Fels-Naptha! 


© Fels & &o. 


Philadelphia 
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The index finger in the 
picture above shows 
you how your jaw is 
curved. Note how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, in the 
curve of the bristles 
and in the curve of the 


handle, conforms yy 









this formation. 
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Is your 
brush 
hitting on 
all 32? 


Decay germs reach 
ALL your teeth 
—does your tooth-brush ? 


GOOD brush cieans your 
teeth thoroughly. It reaches 
all your teeth. It sweeps off the 
film of germs and mucin from 
every tooth. It leaves no tooth 
endangered by the acids of decay. 
Skilled men studied the con- 
tour of the jaw. They made a 
brush to fit. The bristles of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic curve; the picture 
shows you how. Every tooth 
along the length of the brush is 
reached and cleaned. 

They put a cone-shaped tuft 
on the end of the brush. This 
helps you reach your back teeth. 
They curved the handle. That 
alone makes it easier for millions 
of tooth-brush users to reach and 
clean every tooth in their mouths. 

Think of what help these fea- 
tures of the Pro-phy-lac-tic could 
be to you. No more trouble try- 
ing to make a flat brush clean a 
curved surface. No more awk- 
ward stretching of your mouth by 
brushes with the wrong shape of 
handle. No more fear that ALL 
your teeth may not be thoroughly 
clean. 

Consider this tooth-brush of 
yours. Is its bristle-surface con- 
cave? Does it fit the shape of 
your jaw? Does its handle follow 
the curve of your mouth? Is it easy 
to reach your back molars with it? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in 
between teeth. The saw-tooth 
bristles pry into every crevice, 
break up and sweep away the 
mucin, and dislodge food par- 
ticles which otherwise might hide 
away and cause trouble. 
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The big end tuft helps in this 
work and also performs another 
very important task. With it you 
can easily reach and clean the 
backs of teeth, even the backs of 
hard-to-get-at molars. It pries 
into all the depressions and crev- 
ices, no matter how deep. 


OLD by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada, and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States and Canada 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Small, 4oc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also 
made in three different bristle textures—hard, 
medium, and soft. Always sold in the yellow 
box that protects from dust and handling. 
ree who helps us with a new headline for 
our advertisements. The headline of 

this advertisement is ‘Is your brush hitting on all 
32?” After reading the text can you supply a new 
headline? We offer to the writer of the best one 
submitted each month four free Pro-phy-lac-tics 
every year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize 
will be given to each. Your chance is as good as 
anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter. The 
winning headline will be selected by the George 


Batten Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. ‘This 
offer expires April 30, 1926. 


Tooth-brushes for life to the reader 


© 1925, P. B. Co. 
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Pro-puy-Lac-tTic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
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I suggest the following as a new headline 
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happened. She was saving her flare like a 
good dramatist until the right moment. 
The young girls who belonged to the ave- 
nue set called and were duly impressed, 
but too shrewd to mistake her manners for 
the maid. They perceived instantly that 
she was still sitting in the wings, waiting 
for her cue, but knew that she would come 
on at precisely the right moment. 

“What did she say?’”’ asked Ruth Mas- 
ters of Mary Toleman the afternoon they 
called on Anne. 

“T can’t remember a thing she said; all 
manners and polite questions.” 

“Are we going to take her on?”’ 

“Tf the men do we'll be obliged to take 
her on.” 


: ELL, they will. She’s gota delving 
blue look in the eye they’ll want on 
*em!’’ Mary laughed. 

“We will never know her stride until 
they come onthescene. Right now Grand- 
mother Capers holds her in the hollow of 
her hand! She gives you tea like an angel 
and talks about the beautiful autumn 
leaves and wants to know if we go nutting! 
Fudge! Not a word about her pleasures 
and doings in the East. It’s asifshe hada 
past! Not a question about our men or 
road houses down here. The other day, 
when Ruth said something about that last 
petting party we had, she stared at her 
with real wonder. She doesn’t fool me. 
She’s a whiz and something’s going to 
happen in this old town if she stays in it!” 

A week later Mrs. Capers gave Anne a 
party; much pomp and circumstance, very 
stiff. Select number of guests culled from 
the ancient blue book of Milledge’s noblest 
and best families. Door man, footmen, 
elegant refreshments, everybody on their 
p’sand q’s. And a little discreet dancing. 
Anne wore a white frock of thin floating 
draperies with a sweet little waist like that 
ofachild. Norouge, no red lips. Hair so 
black and sleek and flourished over her 
ears, it might have been painted on her 
small head. She behaved like the young- 
est pattern of a long line of gentlewomen, 
hallowed, you might say, by their distinc- 
tion and her own loveliness; no radiance, 
no flash about her anywhere. Keeping her 
feet tame and obedient like good little feet 
when she danced. Only her partners one 
after another felt the dangerous quivering 
grace of her slim body, as if she might es- 
cape any moment in a whirling fantastic 
ecstasy of motion; a very intriguing sen- 
sation if you are a man, and not to be dis- 
cussed with the other fellows until you 
have made sure whether you inspired it 
or if it is the impersonal grace of which 
you are merely the victim. Sothey danced 
with Anne, exchanged quiet interrogative 
glances with one another afterward, each 
tempting the other to speak his thought, 
but keeping his own counsel. 


HERE were a few university students 

among them, but Mrs. Capers had de- 
rived most of them from that class of 
“‘splendid’”’ young men of Milledge already 
so highly recommended to Anne, and very 
dear to her own heart. She knew them 
only historically, to be sure, according to 
their ancestry. 

She was especially fond of Charlie Nich- 
ols because she had known his grandfather, 
the most distinguished lawyer of his day at 
the Milledge bar. This was the only claim 
Nichols had to respectability, except his 
very considerable fortune. He was by the 
same token the rich young ruler of the 
finest scum of Milledge society, good- 
looking in a bad way, and the idol of the 
best tailor in town. His official position 
was that of publicity agent for private 
reputations. He filled it with an energy 
and brilliance inherited from three genera- 
tions of highly trained minds in the legal 
profession. He had acquired a dreadful 
culture in the scandals of human nature. 
He spared neither maidens nor matrons in 
this business, and women were his con- 
fidantes. He enjoyed an immunity from 
the consequences of his activities only re- 
cently acquired by blackguards in the best 


society. This is because neither men nor 
women go on their reputations in such so- 
ciety, but on their nerve and wit. 

On this night of Anne’s party he had 
more numbers on her program than the 
other young men, due no doubt to the 
mechanism of Mrs. Capers. But he sought 
Cora Meredith for the last dance as usual. 
This was a sort of sentimental toll he paid 
on account of a former love affair they had 
and from which Cora had not recovered as 
she should have done according to the lat- 
est Queensberry rules governing the “ past”’ 
bouts of modern lovers. 

“Tam tired. Let’s go outside,” she sug- 
gested. 

They slipped through the French win- 
dow into the veranda. 

“What do you make of Anne Capers?”’ 
she wanted to know. 

“Oh, she’s all right,”’ he returned, with 
that open-faced indifference of the deceit- 
ful man. 

She looked at him wisely and laughed. 
“Cut it out, darling, and speak what you 
know. Is she or ain’t she a flapper?”’ 

“Can’t say, kid; her brogue don’t indi- 
cate bad language. Must be the real thing 
whatever she is. Got something you 
haven’t; no girl I ever saw before had it.” 

“Beauty?” she suggested, wondering if 
he had been deceived about that. 


= O, CERTAINLY not beauty. She 
points up once in so often to an odd 
homeliness. Saw her do it tonight, sort of 
glancing blow she gave me. Power in it. 
I want to be there when she cuts loose and 
really shows what she can do with her 
heels. Dances like a flame ina silk gown, 
feels like an icicle in a silk gown. Just 
watch her smoke is all I can tell you!”’ 

““Youare gone, poor dear,’’ Coralaughed. 

“Like a pin wheel! Didn’t know the girl 
lived that could make me feel so awkward. 
She’s a breeze.” 

“Must be a fast worker. 
say?” 

““Now, Cora, that’s asking too much!”’ 

“Which means she didn’t say anything 
you could boastfully repeat,’’ she retorted 
shrewdly. 

“Well, nothing incriminating,’’ he con- 
fessed drolly. ‘‘I had her out here once for 
a moment. We took a look at the moon- 
light and I offered her a drink from my 
pocket cellar. She declined it. Said she 
was her own bootlegger. Drinks, you 
understand, but makes her points like a 
smart one. Actually, I was afraid to kiss 
her after that. Couldn’t make out whether 
she would pet or not. Presently she led 
me like a lily lamb back into the dance. 
Gave me a very queer feeling. Never had 
a girl to prefer dancing to me in the moon- 
light !”’ 

“You are frank,’’ his companion re- 
turned bitterly. 

“‘Didn’t you ask me to be? I'll be 
franker and say you girls may as well lay 
off until she makes her choice,”’ he con- 
cluded. 

“Naturally you expect to be the one.” 

“TI hope to be the first one. But she'll 
make the rounds of the whole gang. She’s 
going to be the belle flapper of this town, 
or I can’t pick a winner when I see one.”’ 

“‘Sometimes, Charlie, I wish we were all 
out of it,’”’ the girl began like the plaintive 
echo of what had fallen in this silence. “I 
get so tired of the swift gait we are going, 
of never arriving at anything, just going 
round and round. It’s so foolish. And we 
can’t stop. Do you ever feel that way?” 


What did she 


“(AN’T say that Ido. Bored, yes, but 

something else usually turns up in 
my line, enough to hold a fellow’s interest 
until something else breaks.”’ 

“I am so dreadfully tired of deceiving 
people, mother, for example, about where 
we really were the night before; of feeling 
stewed the next morning. I am so full of 
lies and deceit I simply ache. I wish I 
could cut it all out and be an honest girl 
for a change!”’ 

““Oh, yes, I remember something else 
she said,”’ Nichols broke in on this lament. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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From Her 
Very First Smile 
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Cherish that “Schoolgirl Complexion” in this gentle way, 


which thousands of mothers follow 








Which Soap for Baby? | 


That soap used to be “castile.” 
But today, it’s Palmolive. 


That’s because so-called castile 
soap is made by so many makers, 
under so many different formulas, 
that not even an expert can tell sim- 
ply by “looking” which “‘castile” is 
too harsh for baby, which “‘castile” 
is mild enough. 


















Thus Palmolive Soap, uniformly 
mild and gentle, became the leading 
baby soap . . . just as it’s the leading 
toilet soap of the world. 








ORRECT skin care starts in infancy. It 

is a duty that every mother owes her 
child. ‘Schoolgirl Complexions’’ come now 
as a natural result. 


To assure your child’s having one through 
the years, you must take proper steps now. 
That means gentle methods of cleansing. 
Methods that will protect, that will not en- 
danger delicate skin tissue. 


For that reason, the use of Palmolive Soap 
is today widely urged for infants. Its balmy 
lather, your doctor will tell you, is ideal for 
protection and for gentle cleansing. 


The right bath— How to give it 


Asoft wash-cloth, a soft towel, baby’s little 
tub filled with warm water. The sweet, soft 
Palmolive lather liberally applied. Then, 
thorough rinsing, thorough drying, talcum 
as usual. 


The tender skin soothed and beautified— 
protected against any possible irritation and 


—that radiant schoolgirl complexion when 
she grows up—will be the reward. 


cAvoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
or represented as of palm and olive oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, 
the African palm, and the coconut palm— 
and no other fats whatsoever. That is why 
Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it is 
—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s price- 
less beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper — it is never sold unwrapped 
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A Home-Made Polish 
Mop In A Jiffy 


Snip off the strands of an ordinary twine mop 
eight inches from the handle. Sprinkle the 
shortened ends with 3-in-One. Let the mop 
stand upside down until all oil is absorbed. 
That’s absolutely all you do to transform the 
humble “kitchen”? mop into a perfect polish 
mop for your hardwood, painted or varnished 
floors, and for your linoleum floor coverings. 


3-1In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


A little 3-in-One on a cheese cloth makes the finest Dustless 
Dust Cloth imaginable. A few drops sprinkled into the water 
used for washing windows makes the work easy and the glass 
brilliant. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes all furniture and woodwork; oils 
all light mechanisms; prevents rust and tarnish. The 3-in-One 
Dictionary of Uses, wrapped around every bottle, fully describes 
these and many other useful household uses. 


FRE « Write for liberal sample and our new folder, 

e “79 Uses in the Home.” A postal will do. 
3-in-One is sold by grocery, hardware, drug and other good 
stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and !4-pint bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil 


Cans. The 14-pint Household Bottle is the economical size. 
Contains most oil for the money. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York, N.Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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“Still thinking about Anne Capers,” 
Cora laughed. 

“Who started me on Anne Capers?’”’ 
indignantly. 

“T did. Go on. 
six weeks.” 

“She asked me if there was a reporter 
here tonight. I told her Mrs. Capers 
scorned ’em and all their works. She said 
she liked journalists; they were so inter- 
esting—and me standing right there at her 
elbow. What does that mean? Do you 
suppose she’s a tail-cart speaker, going in 
for politics, usefulness, something like that, 
and wants a reporter to megaphone her 
performances? Lord, I couldn’t bear to 
have her drop like that.”’ 

“You won’t have to bear it, dear. It 
simply means she'll swing Pat O’Keefe the 
first chance she gets, and that she aims to 
strut her stuff,’’ Cora said. 

“But what kind of stuff? 
line?”’ 

“Search me! Charlie, hold my hand. 
I am all in somehow.” 


You will for the next 


What’s her 


E DREW her close and held her hand. 

It wasan act of charity —suchas a bet- 

ter Samaritan performed for the man who 
fell among thieves on his way to Jericho. 

““Remember the thrill we used to get 
just so?”’ she said with pathetic amiability. 

Such questions embarrass a man when 
it’s all over. He did not answer her. 

It is a queer world, this new one men 
and women are building for themselves, 
stocked with the memories of follies, in- 
dulgences and excesses of a poisoned youth 
against that time when they must live on 
these memories. One wonders what tales 
the woman who used to be a gin flapper 
will tell her grandchildren, and how these 
so frailly putrid young men will pose as 
grandsires. Their very vices lack the qual- 
ity and stamina of those stately honest 
sinners of an elder age who could build a 
city or take one, or conquer a wilderness. 
They are not even ruffians. They are the 
roached-up, stay-combed,  thin-flanked 
speedsters and spenders of the doubtful 
road. They become politicians who do not 
love their country, financiers who exploit 
its resources. Scions of noble families who 
stake rum runners. Pseudo-intellectuals 
who make a decadence of culture. And 
the lower you go, the worse they get: sneak 
thieves and bandits who grow up in the 
dance halls and on the street corners, all 
of them poor creatures without force who 
pit their puny wills against God and the 
everlasting order. No wonder such men 
and women cannot endure the marriage 
relation. By divorce they divide their 
iniquitousness and find life more tolerable, 
being purged of one another. 


N THANKSGIVING DAY Cora 

Meredith gave a small and very agree- 

able luncheon for Anne Capers. The other 
girls invited were 
Ruth Masters and 


misgivings about the doings of the young 
people in Cora’s set, but she had never 
been able to define these suspicions fur- 
ther than the obvious fact that boys and 
girls did such wild things now it was bet 
ter to keep an eye on them when yor 
could. 

They had two boxes on the front row 
with nothing but a thin board three inche 
wide dividing them from the field. 


NNE wore one of those studiously sim 
ple little frocks which defined her like a 

line of free verse. The material was crépy, 
but stiff, of that fairer shade of blue which 
is not too light, very long sleeves, wide at 
the bottom, turned up six inches, showin 


‘a rose silk lining with a dash of yellow in 


it, but not too bright. A straight narrow 
scarf of the same material hung from the 
neck, lined with this entrancing silk. All 
stitched, no buttons, very plain, and very 
brief in length, beige tissue silk stockings 
on her really poetic legs and very smart 
sport brogues on her pretty feet. An ele- 
gant piece of fur with an opulent tail, 
clasped by the teeth and claws, hung from 
her shoulders. Her hat was blue, demurel) 
modest; not much of a hat, just some- 
thing she wore on her head which indi- 
cated that its only duty there was to bring 
out the face beneath. It did, with a vivid- 
ness that no other hat present achieved. 
The jessamine white skin, the blossom red 
lips finely turned with a ripple in the upper 
one like the crinkle in the petal of a rose, 
but serious, as if they did not feel the need 
of smirking or smiling unless indeed some- 
thing worthy of the effort appeared or was 
said. Stout little chin, round cheeks but 
not too full. Long brows peacefully arched. 
Eyes bluer than usual with all this accom- 
paniment of blue, wide open; black curl- 
ing lashes. She was as new as that, the 
high point of loveliness in all this pretti 
ness, and she was sitting composed, mind 
you, in this twittering, jiggering crowd of 
young people, not moved, seeing, feeling 
everything. 


ORA, who was well acquainted with the 
mechanics of popularity -at a football 
game, twisted this way and that in her 
chair, catching every wandering eye. She 
smiled, nodded, waved and beckoned her 
friends. They crowded into these open-air 
boxes anxious to meet the new girl. There 
was a great to-do. Compliments, test 
slang and laughter. As had happened with 
her all her life, the place where Anne was 
showed up as the spot of high visibility. 
Nichols, who stood holding grimly to the 
back of the chair beside Anne, endured 
these flutterings as a fastidious person en- 
dures a swarm of insects. She was indiffer- 
ent to the compliment of his distress. 
Once or twice in the merry confusion 
Anne looked back, or she crossed over the 
crowd with a glance and caught Pat 
O’Keefe’s eye, as you deliberately single 
out the person who really interests you. 
Each time Pat leaned 
forward like a tough 





Mary Toleman, and 
two university seniors, 
amiable young men 
but not in the run- 
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experiment which held 
considerable promise. 
After lunch this 
party went to the uni- 
versity football game. 
This was a daylight 
affair, and there was 
no need of a chaperon, 
as Cora pointed out 
to her mother, who aia 
professed to hate this brutal sport. Still, 
Mrs. Meredith said she would. go along. 
It would look better, she thought, to add 













the tone of timeand discretion to the party. 


She was a sensible middle-aged woman 
who was always smelling a rat, but never 
catching one. That is to say, she had her 
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young bough bent in 
a strong wind. If she 
J had bestowed the 
largess of a simpering 






ous glance one tele- 
graphs to the only 
other person present 
whom you recognize 
as being of your own 
kind. That was it; she 
understood him. He 
could have burst into 
song—so artless is a man under the delv- 
ing eye of an accomplished woman. 

At last the glance and the moment 
were propitious. Cora was leaning across 
the dividing rail between the two boxes 
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Why Mb Wiliam 6 Boral believes in this 


The wife of the 
distinguished Senator 
from Idaho speaks 
from a unique 
experlence 


“Tuk WOMAN who cares about the dignity of 
her appearance—in the political life of Wash- 
ington, on the plains of Idaho—looks to the 
smoothness, the firmness of her skin, 
“The Pond’s method keeps the skin in the 
pink of condition, rejuvenating it from the 
of official entertaining and the fatigue 
fare work. fust as surely, too, do Pond’s 
[wo Creams protect the complexions of women 
10 vide the sage-brush-covered prairies of our 
great West. For these two excellent Creams, in 
which I firmly belteve, are made to serve women 
of all pursuits, in all climates, everywhere.” 


Coe 


AUGHTER of a former Governor of Idaho 

and wife of its present Senator to the 

United States Congress, Mary McConnell 

dorah was destined from the first for public life. 

Her father, the late William J. McConnell, promi- 

nent in the development of the western frontier 

during the "eighties and ’nineties, was one of 

Idaho’s first governors and its first United States 
Senator after it became a state. 





\lary McConnell rode her own ponies over the 
~brush plains. The young man who was her 
father’s private secretary and who often accom- 
panied her on these rides fell in love with this 
den-haired slip of a girl who rode so fearlessly 
well. Not long after they were married the 
natorial toga fell upon this young man’s 
houlders. And then came the test of formal 
oficialdom at Washington! 
Mrs. Borah met it with complete success. Her 
vynity, her graciousness, the girlish freshness of 
r appearance made her at once a favorite. Ever 
nce, she has responded unceasingly to the count- 
s official and social demands of Washington life. 














CAVE pr her shin 


for the skin. ‘“‘A good cream,” she answered, “for 
cleansing and keeping it firm and fine. And 
another for protecting it.” Then she told me how the 
women who live on the great western plains of our 
country must protect their skin as they ride or 
drive over the prairies. “The alkaline dust of the 
desert ruins their complexions unless they guard 
them carefully. This is just where Pond’s Creams 
are such a help. They keep the skin from becom- 
ing parched and lifeless in this dry atmosphere.” 


EW women have had experience as wide as Mrs. 

Borah’s. But women of important place and social 
prominence everywhere are pursuing this same balanced 
care for their skin in which Mrs. Borah so firmly believes. 
They are depending upon Pond’s Two delicate Creams 
which you should daily use as follows: 

Every single day cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Always at night, and always, too, on returning 
from an outing, with your finger tips pat this purest, 
lightest, creamiest of creams over the skin of your face, 
throat, arms, hands—and its delicious fragrant touch 
will never fail to please you. Let it stay on long enough 
for its pure oils to seep down into the pores. They will 
bring to the surface every trace of the dust and dirt 
which clog them. Wipe off all the cream—and the dirt 
that comes too—and repeat the process, finishing with 
a dash of cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 

Over your newly cleansed skin, before you powder, 
smooth the thinnest possible veil of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Light as thistle-down, soft and fluffy, you 
won’t wonder a bit that it makes your skin look lovely. 
Its surface has a positively damask smoothness now 
and you will find that over it your powder goes on 
beautifully and stays smoothly and ever so long. More- 
over, this thin veil of Vanishing Cream acts as a pro- 
tection, guarding your skin against the rigors of any 
weather, against drying, chapping and burning from 
sun and wind. So if you want to follow this method, to 
secure the best results always use Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before going out. 


HEN you buy Pond’s Creams—as you'll surely 

want to right away—ask for the new big generous 

jar of the Cold Cream. The Vanishing Cream comes in 
smaller jars since you do not use it up as rapidly. 

ft: ff 

Among other women of distinguished position who 

have expressed enthusiasm for the Pond’s Method are 
Her Majesty, Marie, Queen of Roumania 

Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 

The Vicomtesse de Frise 
The Duchesse de Richelieu Mrs. Marshall Field Sr. 








Mrs. Wittt1aM E. Boran, wife of the Senator from Idaho who is 
Chairman-elect of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of the 


next Congress, is a prominent leader in Washington Society 





The Princesse Matchabelli 
TheLadyDianaManners Mrs.GloriaGould Bishop 
Mrs. Livingston Fairbank 


The Princesse Marie de Bourbon 


FREE OFFER— Mail this coupon and we will send you free tubes of 


these Two Creams and an attractive little folder telling you how to use them. 
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“JO woman is busier, yet Mrs. Borah finds time to 
* “ work for sick Veterans of the World War cared for 
'n three great Government hospitals in Washington. She 
visits them every week, writes their letters home, takes 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. K, 
131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


‘hem cigarettes, magazines and, always, cheer! 


Mrs. Borah believes in a rounded life, in a woman’s 
looking after the details of her appearance. During a 
visit with her not long ago in her Washington apartment 
| asked her what she believed to be the best way of caring 











EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 





Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams. 
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Both artistically and mechanically, the Overland Six engine - - - 11234 inch wheelbase - - - Larger main 
is a very distinguished motor car - - - characterful bearing surface - - - Pressure feed lubricating system 
in style and delightful in performance --- richly - - - Oil-tight universal joints --- Heavier crown 
finished and masterfully engineered --- handling fenders - - - Two-tone polished lacquer finish 
at all speeds with an ease restful to men and a joy Genuine carpet floor coverings - - - Very latest finger- 
to women. type spark and throttle levers - - - Unusual room and 
There is nothing to compare with the Overland comfort. Extremely easy terms. Small down pay- 
Six. It has many advantages --- a 38 horsepower, ment—52 weeks to pay the balance. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Inc., Toledo, Ohio > - Widyre-ovERLAMD Sgites Co. Lid., Torento, Canada 
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gossiping with Mary Toleman. Mrs. Mere- 
dith had her back turned to O’Keefe, 
explaining to Colonel Toleman, Mary’s 
father, why she had descended to the fri- 
volity of attending a football game. They 
were entertaining Mrs. Capers’ grand- 
daughter; yes, Robert’s girl. Condition 
of her father’s will, she understood, was 
that Anne should make her home with her 
crandmother. Nice girl, very pretty, 
quiet, not the flapper type, and so on and 
so forth. Then the moment of privacy oc- 
curred between Anne and Pat. 

“Are you covering the game, Mr. 
O’Keefe?”’ she asked. 

“No, fellow over there at the press 
table,’ indicating a group of reporters be- 
hind the goal. ‘‘The one with the 
plaque of red chrysanthemum 
pinned on him, Tode Baxter.” 

“What do you write? 
Editorials? ’”’ 

He did not have time 
to tell her. The crowd 
suddenly drifted down 
and the teams began 
to swarm into position 
on the field. Anne faced 
about and fixed her at- 
tention on the field the in- 
stant the umpire’s shrill 
whistle signaled for the game 
to begin. 

“They are off,’’ she caroled, fol- 
lowing the ball kicked high in the air—a 
keener, sweeter sound through the roar of 
the crowd, which attracted the attention 
of many people near her. 


HE held it. For two hours she divided 

honors with the field. She rose like a 
slim moving blue plume on the excitement 
of every crucial incident of the game. She 
rooted like a little bleacher urchin, but in- 
telligently, showing that she had the ex- 
perience as well as the instinct of a true 
fan, joyfully unaware of the fact that she 
was outraging the traditions of the grand- 
stand chaperons of Milledge. The rule was 
that girls might clap their hands, wave 
handkerchiefs, even leap to their feet and 
exclaim prettily in a moment of justified 
excitement, such as when a man of the 
right team kicked the goal, but the young- 
est, wildest flapper was not supposed to 
squeal her emotions, nor to yell in the 
vulgar parlance of the bleacher crowd. 

When the two teams rushed together in 
the first mad scramble for the ball, milled 
like a mass of huge, kicking, squirming in- 
sects, fell apart and gave chase to a bat- 
tered youth who carried the ball, she let 
out “At-a-boy!’’ which was piercingly 
audible because even the bleacher fans 
were not yelling yet. 

“Mercy!’’ Mrs. Meredith murmured 
under her breath. 

‘““H-o-t dog!’’ screamed Anne when the 
university team scored. The bleachers 
took up the cry, though it was not the 
usual formula they used for this particular 
yell! It passed to the galleries and grand 
stand—eight thousand people booming 
and bellowing ‘‘H-o-t dog!” with an ac- 
cent never used before in this section. Pres- 
ently, not realizing that she had been 
raised to this office, she was, you may say, 
the chorister of the university team. The 
carefully practiced yells fell flat. 


ie WAS only when she sprang to her feet 
and yodled triumphantly after a touch- 
down that she stumped the musical sport- 
ing instinct of the crowd. Never on earth 
had such a hideous medley of noise risen 
above that field. Ten thousand cats 
seemed to be dying in vocal anguish. 

“Anne, my dear, calm yourself!’’ Mrs. 
Meredith leaned forward and called out. 

Anne glanced back. “Calm myself, 
darling?’ she cried. “‘I’d rather be dead 
than calm!’’ 

She turned to the field in time to see a 
young giant approaching with the ball, 
head thrown back, hair bristling, legs 
working like pistons. 

“Come on,” she screamed. “‘ Why don’t 
you run, you big stiff? Do you think you 









are racing with a terrapin?’’ she shouted, 
prancing like a speed pacer in the box and 
working her crooked elbow sidewise at 
him to indicate a quicker leg motion. He 
passed, giving her the panting dying look 
of one who sacrifices life at her bidding. 
The next moment he made it, and she 
went up in the air. She spread her arms in 
praiseful benediction toward this young 
man. Only the stern eye of the coach held 
him in check. 


“FTSHIS is great stuff,’’ shouted O’Keefe. 
“She’ll win this game. Never saw 
anything like it!”’ 

“It’s scandalous!’’ Mrs. Meredith re- 
torted. ‘“‘She’s attracting everybody’s at- 
tention! Cora, be seated!”’ she hissed, all 
in the same breath. 

“But, mother! We must stand by 
Anne. Squeal, Mary, you and 
Ruth, when she squeals,” 
Cora cried to the girls in 
the next box, beside her- 
self with excitement. 
Came a tearing pack up 
the field in hot chase 
after a dusty little fel- 
low who held the ball 
like salvation to his 
breast. But his legs 
were too short for the 
long-limbed young grey- 
hounds of the opposing team. 
They overtook him with ter- 
rific impetus directly in front of the 
Capers’ box. He went down, disappeared 
beneath this furious mass. The next mo- 
ment they cleared, leaving him a flattened 
figure in the swirling dust, one of those 
casualties which feature good sport. 

““Ah!”’ gasped Mrs. Meredith, hastily 
producing her smelling salts and taking 
long whiffs with true gentlewoman delicacy 
against the possibility of fainting. Thank 
heaven, he showed no blood, else she cer- 
tainly would have fainted, because she 
could not bear the sight of blood, she ex- 
plained hysterically to Pat who was not 
listening. She was too old, poor soul, to 
attract attention to her temperamental 
peculiarities. 

‘““Mashed!’’ Pat predicted, stretching 
up to get a better view of the victim. 

““Arm’s broken, that’s certain by the 
way it lies. Hope they’ve got a good sub- 
stitute,’’ was Nichols’ comment. 

All this in a moment as a young man 
rushed forward, accompanied by two 
stretcher bearers. 


IS face was red, his eyes squinting 

blue, his hair yellow and rumpled into 
coarse curls, underslung chin, mean nose, 
lips snarled up over prominent teeth. 

“Who is he?”’ Anne asked. 

“The doctor,’’ Nichols answered. 

“Looks like a bird of prey,” she said, 
her eyes followed him as he ran beside the 
stretcher upon which the fallen youth was 
being carried at a sort of Red Cross trot. 

Nichols grinned. ‘‘That’s Fossdick. 
Graduated in my class. Best football 
player we ever had. Hero of the town 
then. Went off somewhere and took a 
course in medicine. Now he has charge of 
the River Street Hospital down in the 
factory district. Never shows up above 
the water line except at a football game.” 

Sport being the nearest approach we 
have to war in times of peace, the customs 
and ethics governing it are as near an 
imitation as possible of those practiced on 
a battlefield. Whatever carnage and cas- 
ualties are accidents are passed over 
quickly. The idea is to be hard-boiled and 
leave the dead to bury the dead. This was 
where Fossdick came in. He jerked the 
wounded off the field in record time and 
left the principal actors free to do their 
stuff. Thus before Fossdick had dis- 
appeared with the injured man a sub- 
stitute had gone on and the game was in 
full swing, accompanied by the usual hoots 
and howls of the crowd. 

“Ts he married?”’ she asked, so long 
after Nichols’ attention had been diverted 
to the field that he looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

(Continued on Page 61) 








The Speed Breakfast 


QUICK QUAKER Cooks in 3 to 5 Minutes 
Makes Oats the Quickest Breakfast 


AVE you tried Quick Quaker? It’s ready, steaming, 

flavory and delicious, as quickly as plain toast! Cooks 
while the fruit is being served. 3 to 5 minutes—that’s quicker 
than coffee! 

So now have this nourishing food every day; give the family 
the “milk and oats” breakfasts that doctors say make people 
feel better all day long. 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats, the kind 
you have always known; the plumpest, choicest of grains. 
But cut before flaking, then rolled very thin—and these 
smaller flakes cook faster; that’s the only difference. 

All that rare Quaker flavor that won the world to this 
famous brand is there. All the richness—and the same big 
20 and 55 ounce packages. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 


z Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, covering 
Standard full size and everything from correct soup ceickening te conmies 
. iota and desserts — oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illus- 
weight packages trated in color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Room 1659, 80 East Jackson 


Quaker 
Oats 


Medium: 14 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quick 
Quaker 
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The sweet old story 


[’ was all so perfect! His roses in her 
arms—his dear voice telling her the sweet 
old story that every woman loves to hear. 
And, woman-like, she was glad she was 
looking her best—glad she had taken special 
care this evening to use her powder and 
rouge as Madame Jeannette had advised. 


Ever since she first learned to use her 
powder and rouge correctly she had realized 
that she had become more attractive to her 
friends! It seems such a little thing—and 
yet it is so important —select the tone of 
rouge that best matches your skin and then 
apply it in a way to make it look perfectly 
natural—blending it delicately at the edges. 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment— First, a bit 
of Pompeian Day Cream to make your powder 
cling and prevent “ shine.”’ 


Next, apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all 
exposed portions of the face, neck and shoulders. 
It will give your skin that lovely effect of rose- 
petal softness. 






Ask your dealer 
to show you the 
new ORIENTAL 





OMpoLa 


Bloom 


Lastly, a touch of Pompeian Bloom to bring 
exquisite youthful color. 


SHADE ; for selecting your correct 
CHART) tone of Pompeian Bloom: 


Medium Skin: The average woman who has 
the medium skin can use the Medium shade, 
the Orange Tint, or the new Oriental Tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin 
are generally dark of eyes and hair—and require 
the Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful-looking skin 
that has real pink tones. Medium or Light tone 
of Pompeian Bloom should be used. Sometimes 
the Orange Tint is exquisite on such a skin. 

White Skin: If you have a decidedly white skin, 
use Light, Medium, or the Oriental Tint. 

Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. At all toilet 
counters, 60c. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Oriental Tint 


is the new shade of Pompeian Bloom. It seems 
to add a new great brilliancy and youthfulness 
to your complexion. You may want to adopt it 
for general use—or you may want to use it only 
when you need to look particularly well and 
**sparkling.”’ 
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$1,000.00 


for best titles 


mee send usa title for the beautiful picture below 
—the 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel. A few mo- 
ments’ thought may bring you cash for your cleverness, 

How would you describe this scene in a few words? 
Write down the titles that come to you; then send 
in the best one. 


Who will win this prize? 


You—If you are the one who can best imagine yourself in 
this enchanting scene —a flower-scented night with a full 
moon splashing its silver through the palm trees and over 
the little dancing waves at Palm Beach, Miami—or is it Calli- 
fornia? Shut your eyes and think how wonderful it would be. 





CASH PRIZES. 
2 prizes of $50 each. 


SUGGESTIONS. These titles may set your mind working: 
Beauty’s Reward; Love’s Hour; One or None?; “I Love 
You, Dearest”; Beneath the Palms; Beauty Wins. 


Ist, $500; 2nd, $250; 3rd, $150; and 


RULES 


1. Only one title from one person. 

. Ten words or less for the title. 

. Write title on one sheet of paper. Below title, write only 

your name and full address plainly. 

. Coupon and coin for panel can be sent with your title. 

. Contest closes Nov. 30, 1925, but get your title in early. 

6. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant. 

7. Prizes paid Dec. 15, 1925. Winners announced Jan. 9, 1926, 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 


Ww dN 
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Note. If you plan to get panel anyhow, you can send for it 
first and study it in full size and colors. Then send in your title. 
However, no one is required to get a panel to enter contest. 


Get 1926 Panel 
and samples 


Ts is the most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Executed by the famous colorist, Gene Press/ct. 
Size 27x 7 inches. Art store value 75cto $1. Sent for 2 dimes 
along with valuable samples of Pompeian Bloom (for yoush- 
ful color); Pompeian Beauty Powder; Pompeian Day Crem 
(powder base); and Pompeian Night Cream (skin nourish- 
ing). Tear off the coupon now, enclose 2 dimes and send to« '»y. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 





The Pompeian Laboratories, 3207 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Pompeian Beauty Panel 
and valuable samples. 


Name 





Address. uz = 





City __State, 





ee 


Shade of rouge wanted ____ Si ot See 
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(Continued from Page 59) 


‘Who? Oh, Fossdick! No,’ he grinned 

ymprehendingly; “sort of monk of the 
medical order. Disappointed in love by 

servation, not experience. Got an ani- 
aus against women. Thinks you are un- 

liable and expensive. He eschews you. 
Jever saw him with a girl.”’ 

‘‘Sounds interesting,’’ she said with the 
me polite coolness an expert duelist re- 
eives the news that he may be challenged 

)y a man not nearly so accomplished. 


¥ ly kid yourself. Old Fossdick is 

honest, earnest, good doctor, that 
sort of thing, but not interesting; dull as 
, good book,” he laughed. ‘You might 
as well lay off him bs 

“Look! Look!” squealed Anne, rising 
like a little blue pennant as she shrieked 
her applause when a big giant of the varsity 
team got away with the ball. 

{t was not really a spectacular play, al- 
though he scored, but it was a way out ofa 
discussion with Nichols which she had fin- 
ished before he did. 

The intermission came at this moment. 
While Cora and the two other girls 
stood like an animated receiving line 
against the front rail, very busy introduc- 
ing their friends to Anne, the young 
reporter who wore the plaque of red chrys- 
anthemums hurried around to the rear 
and plucked O’Keefe by the sleeve. 

“Say, Pat, who’s the swell Comanche 
you've got in here?’’ he whispered, rolling 
his eyes at Anne. 

O’Keefe told him in a rumbling whisper. 
“Come on, I'll introduce you,’’ he sug- 
gested. 

“No, don’t want to commit myself. 
Representing the press, you know,” he 
laughed slyly. 

“Lord, man, that’s the reason. She’s 
tie sensation of this occasion. Play her 
up. She’s a scoop. Wish I had your 
chance. 

“Don’t wish it any more than I do. 
This ain’t a razzle-dazzle society event; 
it’s a football game. I figured some on 
being the mascot myself. That’s why I’m 
wearing this bouquet and black streamers 
pinned in front. I was invited to show 
out as sech. Darn it! The first time I 
leap on the table to do my varsity clog 
dance, she yodles! And I’m a has-been! 
Nobody sees me.” 

“IT saw you, Tode. You danced it 
mighty well. Trouble is, you were out- 
classed,” O’Keefe snickered. 

“Who asked her to conduct the rooting ? 
How’d she get into this game? That’s 
what I want to know,”’ 
glowering at Anne’s 
back. 

“Psychic phenome- 
non, son. You don’t 
have to touch on that; 
not your line. But 
take it from me, she’s 

roing to be in every- 
thing from this fatal 
day, and she’s going | 
to take the top rail | 
| 








very time, if I know 

high jumper when I 
ee one.” 

‘““Where’s Maude 
Badger? Lether make 
the scoop,” referring 
to the society editress. 


se AUDE’S out 

. there in front 
with the gang now 
copying little Anne’s 
rags. That’s all she’ll 
do, tell who’re here 
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river? Your gentle Anne has put over a 
scandal, if you want to know what I 
think,” he concluded, drawing off. 

“You are jealous, Tode.”’ 

“Yes, Iam; jealous for the few remain- 
ing rights of men. Our team’s done some 
brilliant work. They are going to win the 
game ‘4 

“Thanks to the enthusiasm Anne 
pumped in ’em!’’ O’Keefe put in. 

“‘ And I’m not the fellow to dim their re- 
nown by putting the spotlight over a 
flapper that’s featuring herself at their ex- 
pense,” Tode went on. ‘‘Gad, man, don’t 
you know my stuff is copied all over the 
country! I’m the sporting editor. I ain’t 
the publicity agent of an aggressive 
flapper !”’ 

The opposing team scored so fast at the 
beginning of the second half that Anne 
suffered a relapse into dignified silence. 
Then at the last moment Joe Castor, the 
giant and popular hero of the university 
team, made a touchdown and saved the 
day. 

This occurred directly in front of the 
Meredith box. A deafening roar went up 
from the crowd. Waves of yelling men 
and boys rolled down on the field and 
closed in over it like a swiftly moving tide, 
but not before Anne was out over the rail 
and sailing like a bluebird with spreading 
wings toward Castor, who, seeing her eyes 
fixed upon him in a sort of holy gladness, 
became cataleptic. 





HE seized him by the flaps of his helmet, 
bent him, and imprinted a kiss upon 
each cheek. ‘‘ You precious darling!”’ she 
sang out, as a bird trills three keen notes on 
theedgeofastorm. Notadignified formula 
for addressing a man, but more effective. 
There was a flash of silence, then the 
wind of bellowing voices rent the heavens. 
“Look at him!”’ ‘‘He can’t move!”’ “‘Give 
him another, lady; he’s a good boy!” 
‘“Three cheers for the bluebird girl!”’ Ter- 
rific demonstration ! 

Anne followed him up with her eyes, lips 
parted, hands clasped, as you watch the 
very great and good ascend. Then, the 
focus of all eyes, she suddenly felt that 
someone was staring at her, faced about 
and beheld the ugly man, Fossdick, di- 
rectly behind her. 

“*Get back where you belong! They are 
coming !”’ he hissed, as if he had the right 
to be furious. 

But it was too late, if indeed he could 
have moved her. That moment she and 
Castor were borne aloft, and Anne beheld 
beneath her the rolling red tide of the 
varsity team. She was a feather up there 
in the strong wind of 
thunderous applause. 
She was tossed lightly 
| from shoulder to 
| shoulder, sobered, a 
| little frightened, look- 
| ing like a grave little 





saint going to her 
prayers. 


OU may always 
trust a crowd ina 

ft happy mood. For a 
moment it sheds the 

’ meanness of mortal 
| minds, recognizes the 
| spirit of your deed 
with a power of praise 
i; youwillnever get from 
| your most innocent 
and righteous rela- 
tives. Strong men 
were overcome as this 
yelling procession 
passed. They sobbed 
and drooled. They do 





and what they wore. 
She hasn’t got it in 
her to write the kind of feature story the 
girl has put on,”’ O’Keefe insisted. 

“No, and I can’t either without running 
the risk of having the old dame” —refer- 
ring to Mrs. Capers—‘‘call the office to 
have me fired. She can do it too. Re- 
member how Tompkins lost his head re- 
porting that chicken dinner the avenue set 
staged out here at Shuck Pen down on the 


the same thing if over- 
come by any kind of 
intoxication, whether religious, political 
or just plain moonshine. 

“Finest bit of inspiration I ever saw! 
growled O’Keefe hoarsely. 

“Did you see what Fossdick did?” 
queried Nichols. 

“No; what?” 

“Spat some words at her just as she 
went up on her paladin!” 
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Free 





Grocer's Name 
L.H.J, 10-25 


washing 


it FRANCE is a marvelous cleansing 
agent, which you use with soap. 
It quickly and thoroughly loosens all 
grease and dirt. It blues the clothes 
perfectly at the same time. La France 1s 
absolutely harmless to fabric and color. 


When you use La France in your 
washing machine, you need run it only 
half the usual time. This is not guess- 
work. It is a fact, proved by scientific 
tests in the oe laboratories of 
domestic science institutes. 

The results of those experiments 
have been sworn to. They show con- 
clusively that La France cuts your 
wash-day time and labor in half— 
that it saves half your electric current 
and half your soap—that it will not 
harm fabric nor color—that it makes 
your clothes beautifully clean, snowy- 
white, sweet-smelling. 


The manufacturers of practically all 
washing machines use La France in 
their demonstrations. They strongly 
recommend its use every wash-day to 
women who purchase their machines. 
Over a million women have proved 
for themselves what La France can do. 


We want you to prove it to yourself. 
Mail the coupon above and we will 
send you,-free, a full-size package of 
La France (enough for three wash- 
ings). Try it next wash-day. 


Your grocer has La France 


If you are too busy to mail the coupon 
or if your next wash-day is too close at 
hand for the sample to reach you—don't 
let that prevent your giving La France 
atrial. Think of the time, the work you 
will save! Get a package at your 
grocer’s. It costs only ten cents—enough 
for three washings. 











CUT THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW! 
a full-size package of La France 


La France MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
125 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a full-size package of La France 
(enough for three washings) for test purposes. 


‘= ai 


You can make your 


machine do its work 
in half the time 
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Follow these easy, simple directions: 

Dissolve in a saucepan of boiling 
water two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
La France and a cup of soap (flakes, 
powder or chipped bar soap). Stir this 
into the water in your washing ma- 
chine. Put in the clothes and let them 
soak a few minutes, then run the ma- 
chine only half the usual time. (This 
saves half the current and much wear 
and tear on your clothes.) 


Now plunge the clothes up and 
down in warm rinse water, to rinse 
out the dirt La France has loosened. 


Rinse in one more water. Do not 
blue. (La France has done your bluing 
for you—perfectly, without spots or 
streaks.) Your washing is now done— 
your clothes beautifully clean—in 
half the usual time. 


For colored clothes, cool the suds to 
lukewarm and proceed as with white 
clothes. 


(La France is just as wonderful for 
tub washing or for boiling clothes as 
it is in a washing machine. Full direc- 
tions on every package.) 
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Armours 


STAR BACON 


Slices of Real Flavor 





In protective 
labeled carton 


Keep Star Bacon on Hand 
for Many Tasty Dishes 


Fried apples and Bacon! Toasted Bacon and cheese 
sandwiches! Bacon fritters! There are scores of 
ways to enjoy Armour’s Star Bacon. 


Add a few slices to fish, baked fowl, meat loaf 
or macaroni. The taste is improved wonderfully. 
Use drippings for sauteing and deep fat frying. 


It’s most convenient to buy Armour’s Star Bacon 
in cartons, sliced and ready for any use on a mo- 
ment’s notice. The label assures you that you’re 
getting genuine Armour’s Star. 


Armour’s Star Bacon is to be had also 
in whole pieces, parchment wrapped or by 
the pound. Always ask for it by name. 









ARMOUR &3 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Armour’s Star 
Pure Lard 
In pails or cartons 
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““*Shame on you, woman!’ I’ll be bound. 
Got no imagination, poor boob!”’ O’Keefe 
laughed. 

“Well, she was just sweet and all the 
men will be crazy about her,’’ Cora pre- 
dicted, smiling faintly. 

“Patrick, take me to the car,” Mrs. 
Meredith commanded, in a tone which im- 
plied that she had been outraged. 

They found Anne already seated there, 
surrounded by her gallants. ‘“‘Oh, it has 
been such a thrill! And I love the last one 
of you!”’ she was saying. 

“Don’t forget,’’ this one and that one 
was entreating her. 

“No, I won’t. I'll be there!’ she told 
them as Mrs. Meredith climbed in. 

“Where are you going, Anne, with those 
men?”’ she asked. 

“To their banquet.” 

“But girls don’t attend those affairs.” 

“They will tonight,’ Anne retorted. 

“Not Cora!”’ 

“No, mother, I have another engage- 
ment,” the girl answered soothingly, but 
winking at Anne. 


NNE came in from the banquet some- 
time during the early morning hours. 

She was fresh, vivacious and merely spar- 
klingly sober. 

When she found Mrs. Capers up waiting 
for her she was indignant. 

“Grandmother darling, yousimply must 
not do it. I am no wandering boy to- 
night, but I simply must go the gait, and 
you must have your beauty sleep.” 

Round and round they had it until the 
good little piece of human putty was 
turned and worked according to Anne’s 
will. She ended by promising faithfully 
to retire at her usual bedtime hour. 

Anne employed her few remaining wake- 
ful moments that night going over the 
gains and prospect developed by this day’s 
business: Three men, Charlie Nichols, 
Pat O’Keefe, Joe Castor, with a general 
rake-off of the entire varsity team. Nichols 
was putrid but not interesting—old copy, 
cheap imitation of the superfluous society 
sap with which she was already tiresomely 
familiar. Besides, Cora Meredith was 
tragically in love with him. She might do 
something there. But Cora was way down 
to be tossed by such an animal—bad egg. 
Pat O’Keefe was really worth while for 
more reasons than one. He had a reach 
when he talked, cracked the whip of his 
wits very cleverly, but not too cleverly. 
And he might be convenient as a publicity 
agent. No girl could hope to get any- 
where without subsidizing the press. 
Therefore she had given Pat permission 
to call the next evening. Joe Castor might 
do well on a football team, but he was too 
young, too simple and too earnest as a 
lover. Easy to take, and hard to get rid 
of. She was dozing by this time and merely 
murmured “‘Poor Dory’’—meaning that 
Dory was out of the running. 


AYBE it was turning on her pillowthat 

roused her; anyway in the darkness of 
the room, the bright red face and the bright 
yellow hair of that ugly man flared before 
her. She saw his squinting blue eyes; his 
lip snarled at her as she had seen the mo- 
ment before she had been hoisted on the 
shoulders of the football team. ‘‘The 
Tarzan! As if it was any of his business!”’ 
She thought long and vindictively about 
this man, and called him a “person”’ in 
her thoughts by way of diminishing him. 
Still he glowered and sneered. 

Mrs. Capers read the society page in 
The Banner the next morning, as she al- 
ways did. This was her sedentary way of 
keeping up with the social world in which 
her friends still lived. Much space was 
devoted to Cora Meredith’s box party at 
the football game, given in honor of the 
beautiful Miss Capers, daughter of the late 
Robert Capers, who would be a charm- 
ing member of the younger set this win- 
ter, and so on and so forth. 

Mrs. Capers was gratified at this flatter- 
ing reference to Anne. 

She never read the sporting page, but 
was merely niggling it with a passing 
glance as Anne came downstairs. 


“Good morning, my dear,”’ she returned 
to Anne’s kiss, and went on to read aloud 
the headline her eye caught at the sam: 
moment: ‘‘Bluebird Flapper Creates a 
Sensation!’ Why will they refer to young 
girls as flappers?’’ she complained, turn- 
ing the page. ‘The whole world seems tv 
have acquired an irreverent and diminish- 
ing use of words.” 

“Oh, the world means well with a grii 
darling. Flapper is a term of endearment 
applied to us in good fellowship.” 

“Bluebird maiden would sound much 
better,’’ Mrs. Capers insisted. 


“TOT ‘maiden,’ dearest. The word de- 
notes too much. It’sa moral term to 
be used privately. You would not like fora 
man torefer tome asa virgin, would you?”’ 

“Anne!” 

“In our way we are much more modest 
than you were, precious. We never chal 
lenge the world by naming ourselves after 
a—well, a state of being. Do you mind 
giving me a peep at the sporting page. | 
want to see the football score.”’ 

Mrs. Capers passed it over without hav- 
ing read a word of the highly dramatic ac- 
count of Anne’s sensational performances 
under the caption of The Bluebird Flap- 
per. By such narrow margins as this do 
we frequently escape the disaster of very 
bad news which intimately concerns us, 
and we go on in no wise embarrassed or re- 
duced by this ignorance. On the contrary, 
we thus maintain our accustomed position 
on the pedestal of our own esteem. 

“My gosh, what a lark I’m having,” 
thought Anne as she read the sporting 
page. “I like this old cooing pigeon of a 
town. And I love you—positively I do.” 
This last avowal was a silent approval of 
her grandmother, at whom she glanced as 
she put down the paper. ‘‘It isn’t your 
virtues that make you so sweet. I have 
the same virtues. It’s your dear little 
mind, made up so long ago, when you 
were my age, of prayers and hopes and 
obedience. You are a peach, darling!”’ 

Now she must go out and see if they 
were building that garage just right, and 
she must come in and find some photo- 
graphs she wanted. And she had some 
shopping to do. After lunch Cora was 
going with her. They would have a little 
golf at the club, and she would be back in 
time for dinner because she had an en- 
gagement afterward, a ‘‘heavy date,”’ she 
laughed on her way out. 


RS. CAPERS had given up trying to 
understand Anne’s idioms, as_ she 
called them. The girl had been in the house 
less than two months. During this time 
she had rolled up two bills of a hundred dol- 
lars with the telephone exchange on long- 
distance calls to New York. She had 
spent five thousand dollars for a runabout 
car, and another thousand on a motion- 
picture machine. Mrs. Capers had agreed 
to the purchase of the car because she 
knew Anne would get it anyway and she 
did not want the child to acquire the 
habit of disobedience. She had been even 
more willing for her to have the motion- 
picture machine because she hoped it 
would keep Anne at home more. There 
could be no conceivable harm in a private 
exhibition of pictures. Far better than 
going to the movies every night, as so 
many young people did. She felt about this 
enterprise as some good mothers do about 
permitting their boys to play baseball on 
Sundays in the backyard, rather than 
risk the greater transgressions roving Sab- 
bath Day youngsters are apt to commit. 
Now Anne was having the garage built 
to fit the motion-picture machine instead 
of the car. All this was costing money, and 
she was spending it with reckless abandon. 
But so long as she did not take a notion to 
buy an aeroplane she would not oppose 
the child. Secretly she was determined 
that Anne should never own or go up in 
one of those things. The only other de- 
cision she had reached was to trust Anne. 
It was easier, especially when she would be 
obliged to do so in any case. 


(Continued in the November Home Journal) 
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Warning: 


The Health Officer will 
not guard us against 
this mounting peril... 
as he does against con- 
tagious diseases. We 
must protect ourselves. 
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The most wonderful machine in the world 





T’ RUNS for forty or fifty or sixty years 
—sometimes for a hundred years— 
without stopping! 


The only repairs ever made on it are 
made while it is functioning. 


It is more efficient and more durable 
than any machine of tempered steel—yet 
the material which composes it has only 
a small fraction of the strength of steel. 


The most wonderful machine in the 
world—the human heart! 


“ 4 “ 


he heart is so good we take it for granted. We 
expect it to give a lifetime of perfect service. If it 
performs perfectly, we seldom think of it. But if it 
“acts up,” we begin to think, and think hard. The 
proper course, ¢hen, is immediate and frequent 
consultation with the family physician. 


Our common attitude of indifference toward 
our hearts—as long as they serve us faithfully— 
would be ideal, if it had worked out well. But it 
hasn’t. It has resulted in heart disease becoming 
the greatest single cause of death. 

[t is possible that all heart disease is prevent- 
able; it is certain that much of it is preventable. 

Prevention, in this case, is not what the health 
cticer does for us, but what we do for ourselves. 
Prevention requires that we shall treat “the most 


wonderful machine in the world”’ with some of the 
respect which we, as a matter of course, give to 
machines less wonderful and less important. 


A well-known authority on the heart and its 
treatment lists ‘poisoning by caffein’’ among the 
major causes of heart disease. 


Of course, the use of caffein does not always re- 
sult in a diseased heart. But as one of the thor- 
oughly understood, major causes of heart disease, 
and one which can readily be avoided, the use of 
caffein deserves the thought of everyone who 
hopes to live long, usefully, and happily. 


Caffein is an artificial stimulant which acts 
directly on the heart, tending to increase the num- 
ber of beats per minute. It “speeds up” the heart. 
And as the only time which the heart has for rest, 
in the course of life, is the time between beats, 
this “speeding up”’ not only means a greater load 
of work, but less time to recuperate. 


At the same time, caffein does not contribute 
anything to the heart or body. It has no food 
value. It does not provide the fuel for the extra 
work which it requires the heart to do. 


One step toward self-defense 


Eliminate caffein from your diet! You can do 
this without sacrificing the benefit and enjoyment 
of a hot drink at mealtime. Change to Postum! 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to bring out the full rich flavor.. It is 
not an imitation of any other drink, but a won- 
derful drink in its own right—with a taste which 
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is the favorite in 2,000,000 American homes! This 
is a drink you can enjoy every meal of the day, 
with no fear of the nervousness, sleeplessness, 
headache, and indigestion which are so often only 
the first and minor effects of caffein. Postum con- 
tributes to your health and well-being, instead of 
tearing down! 


You are the operator of the most wonderful 
machine in the world—the machine which means 
more to you than any other. To a large extent, the 
care you give it now determines how well it will 
run, and how long it will run. We suggest an easy 
step in the right direction. Accept the offer of 
Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum. I want to 
start you on your test with one week’s free supply, and my 
personal directions for preparing it. 

“Or, if you wish to begin the test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. You will be glad to know that Postum costs much 
less—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For the one week’s free supply, please send me your name 
and address, and indicate whether you want Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup with boiling water or hot milk), 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


FREE —MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








L.H.J. 10-25 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum...... —Q Check 





CTD ; 
ii OStum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. [Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 


Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Postum CerREAL ...... Oo pers tg 
Name Ba 5o a cab catcee sk aaa elas sane co<zasanteasncuoenas Wada Pesner tame 
RMRMRE i capensis adthnsonen sndie no ePAEAReT nasag tab Es eo AAS par ose. 
City Se oF 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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Mother Has Something “7; 
for That Suitcase,Ioo! << 


ERE’S Mary Margaret, just on the eve of 

her first week-end visit. Only the very 
prettiest and nicest of everything is going 
into that new fitted suitcase, and Mother 
has a contribution for it, too. Her thought- 
fulness has provided several fresh, dainty 
Hickory Personal Necessities. They’re sure 
to add to Mary Margaret’s comfort. 


“The Belts That Never Bind” 


Upper Illustration—Hickory 
Belt with Soft Mesh Shield. 
Elastic only at the sides. Tabs 
cut extra long. May be worn 
over or under corset or girdle. 
Front closing with pearl but- ening. Medium, large or 
tons. Easy to putonandtake extra large. Flesh, white 
off. Flesh or white; medium, or honeydew shades. As 
large or extra large. As low low as 25c; satin trimmed, 


as 50c. 50c. 


Lower Illustration—Hickory 
All-Elastic Belt. Made of 
gentle, non-binding, band- 
age elastic. Elastic pend- 
ants. Slip-on style—no fast- 








Hickory Apron 

It protects skirts, wrinkleproofs 
them and helps to shadowproof, 
too. Extra light weight, soft and 
conforming, with cool mesh top. 
Washes perfectly. Cut generously “ y 
and shaped to fit and stay in place. v4 a 
Flesh, orchid, honeydew or white; pr b/ 
as low as 50c. 




















You'll especially want Hickory Personal Necessities for 
your autumn trips. Most stores sell them. If you do 
not find them, write, giving your dealer’s name. Ad- 


dress Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1183 W. Congress St., Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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Our Cfamily Album 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“I’ve two sons. Jack is eighteen, prepar- 
ing for Williams when he isn’t skylarking 
or playing his drums and traps. Lincoln, 
twelve, with his Airedales, fills in any 
silence nicely. Then we’ve another place 
down by the sea at Quogue, Long Island. 
An old barn fixed up—very Cape Coddy— 
where we hie week-ends all spring and 
autumn and spend 
our summers—the 


Julie Ketcham Cornwell’s name was not 
even there. 

“Then and there I gave up poetry 
writing it, I mean. I went on reading it 
I’m broad-minded that way. I went on 
loving deeply the miracle twists and colors 
of verse. I longed to write sonorous Para- 
dise Lost and Pippa Passes stuff. I also 

got lost in the pomp 





perfect spot for 
writing. It is hard 
to turn one’s back 
on the sea, the dunes 
and the links. But 
Ido. I wrote Peter 
down there. 

“T have floun- 
dered terribly. Back 
in the old Packer 
school days I was 
supposed to be 
funny. And I could 
make them laugh, 
my schoolmates— 
an easy audience to 
be sure! I loved to 








of fiction words. | 
dreamed and tried 
to write of mighty 
loves and fierce 
hates, epic things. 
I was always drag- 
ging in Italian sun- 
sets, blue and gilded 
tropic seas. I who 
had never been 
farther than Mon- 
tauk Point! I’ve 
found out that 
dreams aren’t half 
as good material as 
the very real things 
that touch life closely. 
Now I’m trying to 








do it. But when the 
head of the English 
Department said ‘Make your Commence- 
ment essay humorous, Miss Ketcham,’ I 
turned. I had played the buffoon long 
enough. I’d write something to shake the 
world, make my classmates sit up as well 
as the astute members of the school board. 
Well, The Atomic Theory of History —my 
essay —never had a look-in, nor did it de- 
serve one. Blatant, blandiloquent bunk, 
that essay! 

‘‘Soon marriage, babies, chores. And I 
turned to poetry. I wrote a beautiful 
gloomy thing, called Clamavi—I have 
suffered. There was a touch of Milton 
about it, I felt sure. But it didn’t go, 
didn’t go at all—perhaps for one thing be- 
cause I had not suffered. I put it away 
finally with two pounds of rejection slips, 
feeling its proper title would be The 
Boomerang. 

‘‘Then a Brooklyn newspaper offered a 
prize for the best poem on the Titanic dis- 
aster. Just the thing! A few deft changes 
and Clamavireappeared. I not only missed 
out on the prize but searching through 
the list of the next best two hundred com- 
petitors, I found that Abou Ben Adhem 


=CaAmMreELE write of things up 
my own alley. 

“*T didn’t find this out by myself either. 
Thomas Uzzell helped me more than any- 
one else. And so I’ve come to this new 
attitude toward writing. I’m watching 
closely life as it goes on right here about 
me, in my house, with my sons, their 
friends and my friends. For some time I 
have felt a deeper consciousness, a height- 
ened meaning of the homely things that 
touch me closely. And for the first time 
my stories are being published. 

“The nicest thing about meeting an 
editor for the first time is that he isn’t at 
all what you expected he would be. He 
is just plain human, like the folks who 
write—you must have to write awfully 
well to ‘put on side.’ And if I work 
hard, I may go on selling my stories. 
Then, what may I not do? 

“‘T may even see an Italian sunset some 
day. When I do, I shall weave its colors 
into a beautiful tale and it will sell! I’ve 
at last learned it—that you write best of 
things you see and feel. 

“‘T’ve saved the best till last: I married 
the right man, which perhaps accounts for 
my opening sentence.” 





HE train was very crowded yesterday, 
But only two of all the people there 
Were marked as different from the rest of 
us— 
One was a famous man, fighting away 
The curious questions of a curious mob; 
The other had a physical defect 
That made him challenge with self- 
conscious eye 
Any glance that lingered overlong. 


Then all the rest of all the squirming mass 

Were everyday and average sort of folks, 

Just averagely tall or fat or thin, 

With arms and legs and ears like yours 
and mine, 

With average sort of minds, I venture, too, 

Like yours and mine, 

Liking baseball, and dog fights, children, 
fun, 

And—secretly—romance and poetry. 


I wonder, do we prize enough our place, 
We lucky ones, we average? 





Average 


By May Witiiams Warp 


Not poor enough to want for anything, 
Not rich enough to tire of everything, 
Not famous so that every look and word 
Is analyzed, reported, talked about, | 
Not set apart in body or in mind. | 
We average ones can go our way in peace 
Unnoticed; free to wear old hats and | 
shoes; 
To marry with no pictures in the paper, | 
No counting of the buttons on the spats 
Of the best man’s brother-in-law; 
We buy department store things that will 
fit; | 
We change our minds as often as we | 
please; | 
We go our way unpitied, if unpraised; 
We sin a little sin, perhaps, incog. 





If you belong then to the great elect, 

Give pity to the freaks, the frumps, the 
famous; 

Give pity most of all to the forlorn; 

But in your secret heart thank lucky stars 

That you are blest by being average. 
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PRACTICALLY every im- 
portant improvement in the 
closed motor car body is a 
Fisher development. 


One of the most recent Fisher 
betterments is the V.V. wind- 
shield, which permits not only 
perfect ventilation but perfect 
vision as well. Fisher produced 
the first steel windshield frame 
(they were wood before that). 


It introduced the present silent, 
reliable window regulator which 
enables you to adjust the win- 
dows of your car to the fraction 
of an inch. 


Fisher was the first to build real 
flexibility into a body—one of 
the most important advances 
made in body manufacture. 


Fisher led in the development 

of the aluminum body (Fisher 

aluminum bodies are today the 

strongest built); and it devel- 

oped steel press body work to 

its present high efficiency. 
wv wv 


These and a host of other im- 
provements, Fisher has con- 
tributed to the industry and to 
the greater motoring pleasure 
and safety of the public. 


But its greatest contribution is 
the standardization and preci- 
sion manufacture of automobile 
bodies. This fundamental ad- 
vancement in body manufac- 
ture revolutionized the body- 
building industry, and brought 
the closed car within the reach 
of the millions. 


Vw vy Y 





The result, today, of this pio- 
neering is Fisher’s unrivaled 
leadership in experience, in 
volume, in engineering skill, in 
purchasing power, machinery, 
methods and men. 






These are the elements which 
account for the greater dollar- 
for-dollar value of Fisher bodies. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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OUR three meals a day may be a warning of disaster | Food—and Fate!»Sometimes-it’s hard to tell them apart. 

Wrong food can crash to disaster the health and beauty 
of any woman. Right food can help her hold these treas- 
ures throughout life. Heavy, heavy, what hangs over you? 


Delicious, easily digested, supplying varied nourishment 


—or a prophecy of happiness. 
beauty vanish, many a woman has bitterly blamed her 


fate who should have blamed her food. Fate and Food. 


bP icc all is said and done, you can’t get 
away from this—your body’s future is your 
future. No matter what blessings life bestows on 
you, you can't make the most of them if an ailing 
body won't let you. If you want health, energy 

and beauty with which to enjoy life to the full, you 
must give your body daily the food elements Nature 
intended it to have. 

And that’s the trouble with the average modern 
diet—it seldom gives you all of these vital elements in 
sufficient quantities and in correct proportions. 

Just for this reason, a man who knew all about 
food-values originated Grape-Nuts. He designed it 
expressly to supply the body with these essential ele- 
ments of nutrition: 1. Dextrins, maltose and other car- 
bohydrates for heat and energy. 2. Iron for the blood. 
3. Phosphorus for teeth and bones. 4. Protein for mus- 
cle and body-building. 
builder of the appetite. 


Combine Grape-Nuts with milk or cream, and you! 
have an almost perfectly balanced ration—a food of 


the highest possible value. 


In the small crisp kernels of Grape-Nuts, wheat and 


malted barley are combined. By special milling and 
baking processes, the original goodness of these two 
healthful golden grains is retained, and the delicious 
nut-like flavor is brought out to the utmost. Millions 
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Seeing health and 


a food like this safeguards your 
body's future 


of people consider Grape-Nuts the most delicious 
breakfast food they have ever eaten. 

Give Grape-Nuts a place in your daily diet. Two 
tablespoonfuls are enough for a serving—and a single 
serving with cream contains more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal. Moreover, Grape-Nuts is 
particularly easy of digestion, and its crispness gives your 
















5. The essential vitamin-B, a law A, 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which : 


include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes. 
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teeth and gums the exercise needed to preserve 
mouth health. Buy a package of Grape-Nuts from 
your grocer today, or accept the following oifer. 


A series of health break fasts—with two servings 


of Grape-Nuts free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for two breakfasts. We 
will also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing 
menus for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and written by 
a former physical director of Cornell Medical College, who is 
known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. 
Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful break:asts. 


| 
| 





L. H. J. 10-25 G.N 
FREE—wnaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


., Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 





Street 
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In Canada, address CanapiAn Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Georgette 


The new feather-flower—in this instance 
a two-toned geranium—is Georgette’s choice 
for trimming an Alpine-green velours hat— 
charming for afternoon teas or receptions. 









x@4, purchase on the main floor of a de- 
i partment store. There was a 
slight hum of industry, but not 


sultry and customers and sales persons alike 
were not overenergetic. Suddenly every employe 
stiffened with real interest, while the visitors, with 
one accord, turned their attention toward the west. 
“A band,” I thought. ‘Or perhaps a celebrity!” 
But no! The business recess was for a woman, a 
humble soul with broad, flat feet, thick hips and 
chest, and a white, unwrinkled face. But it was not 
her feet, nor her body, nor her face that had drawn 
every eye. It was her hat, a huge square-brimmed 
creation with gorgeous flowers pendant from the four 
corners. As she progressed, the roses and lilies and 
sweet peas fluttered with false life and blinked wicked 
little eyes at bystanders. 
A woman near me caught her breath. ‘“‘It is not 
true,” she whispered to herself. ‘‘It simply is not true.”’ 
But it was! Yet that woman had accomplished 
what many a well-gowned woman fails to do—she 
had drawn attention from an unlovely face by top- 
ping it with an unusual hat. Her flaw lay in the 


Malyneux 
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(consider the Flat 


By CLARA BELLE THOMPSON 
Photographs by Nickolas Muray 


Rode i 


Louison 
Louison’s bois de rose velvet hat—for dancing and restaurant wear— 
is stitched in gold. A cloud of sheer silk net lends softness to the contour. 



















Le Monnier 


Having seen how lovely she looks in all the other hats, 
we now view Doris Kenyon’s back and concentrate 
upon a velours hat from Le Monnier, simply banded 
in silver tinsel. 


At left, Molyneux offers a general-wear hat of 
parchment-colored felt, trimmed with velvet of the same 
color. A bright ornament in pinwheel effect gives a 
novel touch. 


Caroline Reboux, with her extraordinary skill, man- 
ages to combine dignity with youthfulness in a violet 
felt turban, trimmed with velvet folds in wing effect; 
a perfect choice for formal calls, church or luncheon. 










Claire Merey 


Increasingly popular is the small felt, for it 

is suitable for nearly every occasion. The 

one above from Claire Merey has a facing 
and square motif of matching velvet. 


method by which she had made the most of 
her hat. She lacked subtlety. 

As do many of us. If fairy godmothers 
came into mode and one of them should ask 
us “Is there anything that you do not like 

about your face?” many of us would have af- 
firmative answers: “‘My nose is too pointed.” 

“My chin is too square.”” “I have no neck worth 
mentioning.”” ‘‘My ears will stand erect, instead of 
remaining flat against my head.” All of which may 
be side-stepped, so to speak, if we take the proper care 
in the selection of a hat. 

A man who puts hats on half a great metropolis 
said: “If every woman were becomingly hatted, it 
would be like a bal masque—they would be so pretty! 
If the unhatted face is not suitable, aside from the 
slight screen of hair, there is no compensation but 
shaded lights. But with a hat softening the harsh 
lines, curving the angles and dimming the inroads of 
age, any woman may have charm, if not beauty. If I 
were a woman I should take time off to analyze my 
face. Sitting before a triple mirror I should look my- 
self in full face and in profile. I should take cognizance 


(Continued on Page 86) 
Caroline Reboux 
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Twenty Years 
‘The Most Luxurious 


Perfume in the World 
— is Still 


CSlours 


O'Amour 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 


OA. 8 =< 727 OS OB ge 


25 


Most perfumes come and go 
withthe fashions of the day; 
but Fleurs d’Amour lives on. 
Each year it grows in favor 
among American gentle- 
women who are making it 
their own. 


Obtainable in Extrait, Eau 
de Toilette, Savon, Poudre, 
Sachet, Talc, Bath Crystals, 
Brillantine—at best stores 
everywhere. 





Have you a copy of ‘Fashions 
in Fragrance,” our colorful little 
booklet telling the story of fifty 
years of fashions in. Fragrance as 
expressed in Roger & Gallet per- 
fumes? Mailed complimentary on 
request. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs «+ Paris 
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Creators of Le Jade and many other rare perfumes 
709 SIXTH AVENUE (Bryant Park) 
NEW YORK 
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No matter what color 
you select for your cloth 
dress, you are sure to 
Jind somewhere one of 
these ducky little felt 
hats that just matches. 


LOTH has received such 

an impetus this fall that 

it is really becoming a 
problem to select one particu- 
lar kind of cloth when there are 
so many beautiful woven ma- 
terials from which to choose. 
Some are as soft as velvet; some 
are rough and almost harsh to 
the touch; some are thick and 
deeply napped, almost as heavy 
as a fine rug; others are so sup- 
ple that they lend themselves 
gracefully to drapery and queer 
little flarings. This season’s 
cloth, too, runs a gamut of col- 
ors—bois de rose; blues in all 
the shades from periwinkle to 
navy; reds in brick, wine and 
antique lacquer; browns, from 
creamy blond and tan to golden 
pheasant, and many, many 
shades of purple are popular. 

The frocks on this page point 
the way the flare goeth. Per- 
haps its via an inverted plait— 
plaits of all kinds are identified 
with the new cloth dresses; 
perhaps a circular flounce gives 
the subtle swing so necessary 
to skirts. Godets, even, are 
found quite usable with several 
of the new soft weaves. These 
tricky little flares make a cloth 
dress very youthful and appeal- 
ing in line, and therefore emi- 
nently delightful to the young 
girl. 

Quaintly demure in aspect is 
the one at upper left, of gray 
gabardine with cuffs and collar 
of white linen. The upstanding 
convertible collar is a Jenny 





loth Dresses 
That Fill the Need 


For Gampus or Town Wear 


feature that she seems to introduce wherever possible. 
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ie 


This 


dress is slightly molded at the waistline, and is in three sec- 
tions, front and back, with quite a pronounced flare at bottom 
of skirt. Long close-fitting sleeves may be shortened to elbow 
length, if desired. Sizes for this dress and all others on the 


page are 14 to 20 years. 


Next to it is a navy twill that boasts a very tailored, high-cut 
vest of fine white piqué. The skirt is a two-piece circular one, 


fitted at a waistline that is not so low as many others. 


The 


long, close-fitting sleeves are set in, and the waist buttons down 
the front with round black bone buttons, in quite a military 


manner. 


The dress at left of the lower group may be of tweed or 
homespun. It is trimmed in striking effect at the neck and 
lower part of skirt with checked silk crépe of contrasting color. 
A cravat tie finishes the collar, as seen in thumb-nail sketch. 
One-piece, close-fitting sleeves are set in, and the back of 
dress, with its inverted plait from neck to hem, extends over 
the front to form a shoulder yoke. Belt and pocket are in- 


cluded in the design. 


Of mixed balbriggan or tweed is the center dress. It has a 
neck line that may be round or V-shaped, and one-piece, close- 
fitting sleeves. The knee flounce is in two pieces, with two kick 


plaits, front and back. If desired, a belt may be worn. 


Navy-blue reps is combined with powder-blue silk crépe on 
the frock at lower right. It is cut along straight lines, and gets 
its fashionable flare from the narrow circular flounce below the 
knee. A cravat tie finishes the collar and the bishop sleeves are 
finished with tie cuffs. Instead of the walls of Troy heading, 


flounce may be applied in straight outline, if preferred. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 


East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. J 
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OWd-Time Quilted Pillows are the Newest Fashion 


By Mase Foster BAINBRIDGE 










































The heart-shaped pillow at 
right is lovely of salmon-pink 
taffeta and measures seventeen 
inches from top to bottom and 
twenty inches at widest place. 
A ruffle of lace may be sewed 
at the edge, if desired. For the 
round one, which is eighteen 
inches in diameter, gold- 
colored satin may be chosen 
The design, which is twelve 
inches in diameter, can be 
adapted to a smaller or larger 
round pillow. The oblong one 
at bottom of page—twenty- 
six by sixteen inches—is of 
mignonette-green taffeta with a 
dark peach-colored cord. 


Below, a fine, even-running 
stitch, taken through the three 
materials used in each pillow, 
quilts the materials firmly to- 
gether. 




















Transfer 
No. 611 


UILTING parties have 
gone into the discard, 
but quilting as a fine 

art remains. We do our quilt- 
ing now on satin, taffeta and 
fine linen, and our favorite 
place of display is a lusciously 
soft pillow, for quilting, be it 
known, adds materially to the 
softness of things. The ease 
with which it is done makes it 
an especially attractive stitch, 
and its quaintness is a further 
asset. 
‘Lhe pillows on this page are 
quilted through three thick- 
nesses of material—the out- 
side silk one—sateen or cotton done with sewing silk either 
may be used instead—the in- Ty ansfer matching or contrasting with 
terlining of wool wadding, cot- No. 610 the covers. In making them 
ton batting or soft fleecy up. each pillow is 
flannelette, and the lin- corded around the 
ing of muslin or thin edge, and the round 
cotton cloth. My per- and oblong pillows are 
sonal preference for also boxed. To box 
these three is silk, wool _— Pon! Rind pa 
wadding and muslin. of a straight strip o 
har the design is the silk about two and 
stamped on the silk, lay a half inches wide to 
it on a sheet of the wad- =~ we of both top 
ding and then lay both and bottom cover, in- 
on ‘he muslin totes se‘ting the cording be- 
Baste with very fine tween the edges of the 
thread several times strip and cover. For 
across the cover, sewing the cording, cut the 
lengthwise and cross- silk on the bias, cover 
wise to make sure the the cord, which is 
different fabrics hold to- about one-quarter 
gether. Then follow the inch thick, and baste 
nine ctitoe. eee a Be cas ot 
ning stitch, takin : 
small, even stitches, = the two covers. if box- 
sketched at upper right. Troneler Wa 1% ing strip is omitted. 


The thread should be pulled 
a little tight, so that the de- 
sign will stand out clearly. 
If pulled too tightly the work 
will pucker. Take a few 
stitches first on an extra bit of 
silk, so as to get the correct 
tension at which to hold the 
thread. The design can be 
backstitched or chain-stitched 
if preferred. Quite a bit of 
quilting is done in the Orient, 
using chain-stitch in a con- 
trasting color. Persians like, 
especiaily, fine white linen 
quilted in yellow chain-stitch. 
Quilting on these pillows is 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 














Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


EQUOT 


SHEETS 





Reg. U.S. Pat Off 


White — Soft — 
Practical 


EQUOT Sheets are made 

for comfort. They are soft 
and firm, for they are woven 
of the right weight of yarn to 
give service. They are long 
enough to tuck in at the 
foot and fold down over the 
blanket at the top. 


Pequot Sheets have been 
chosen by discriminating 
housewives for three genera- 
tions. Their finish, their clear, 
cool white color, and their 
weight have never varied. 


Whether you buy by letter, 
by telephone, or at the counter, 
you can be sure of the quality 
of Pequot Sheets and know 
that they are made in correct 
sizes for single, three-quarter, 
and double beds. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are sold by most good 
dealers and are attractively 
priced. 


The Pequot Sheeting and 
Pillow Tubing may be pur- 
chased by the yard, and can 
always be identified by the 
ticket reproduced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on all piece goods 
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Artful Trimming 
Lends Variety 
to the Fall Frock 


As These Gowns 
Bear Witness 
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At extreme left, a de- 
lightful ensemble suit of 
the formal type has a 
Jront gilet of lettuce- 
green and gold brocade 
over a plain green satin 
slip, long sleeved. Panel 
embroidery of green, 
rose and gold runs down 
center. The coat is of 
olive-green kasha, with 
ringtail fur bands, and 
is lined with lettuce- 
green kasha. Next to it, 
a green silk alpaca Eton 
dress has a black velvet 
bodice, with high cravat 
and silver braid at throat 
and hips. 
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RESSES for gen- 
eral wear and in- 
formal afternoon 


affairs seem to be distin- 
guished, this year, by 
both fascinating trim- 
ming and an intriguing 
kind of simplicity. 
They are quite plain as 
to the bodice, and the 
skirts indulge in a riot 
of godets and plaits. 
On'the opposite page, 
at the upper left, is a 
black satin frock that is simplicity itself. It has a 
slightly draped skirt with a red crépe de chine plaited 
jabot at the left side closing, and a matching under- 
skirt. The collar and cuffs also flaunt the red badge 
of courage. 

At left of group at lower right on the opposite 
page a tan cashmere cloth is effectively slashed 
to show to the best advantage a black satin slip. 
Sleeves are entirely of the satin and there is gold braid 
at waist and neck, and a large gold hook and eye at 
girdle. Next to it, a black crépe-backed satin, in 
circular apron effect, has a high collar and scarf 
trimmed in Chinese multi-colored braid. The facing 
of the scarf and apron is of royal blue satin. 


Second from right, on opposite page, the 
fashionable touch of gold leather is found on 
the collar and cuffs of a white kasha frock. 
Gold leather-ball buttons are scattered with a 
lavish hand on front and sides. More leather 
distinguishes the black kasha afternoon dress 
at extreme right; this time it is a gold-and- 
silver mixture at collar and cuffs, and is faced 
with bright blue silk crépe. An inverted plait 
at center front of frock is topped with a jabot. 
At lower left on this page, kasha, in the 
lovely new moss shade of green that is so 
much liked, is combined with a matching green crépe 
de chine underblouse and tie. The front of skirt is 
circular. Above, at extreme left, an ensemble suit has 
a raccoon-trimmed coat of brown-and-cream wool 
suiting, lined with brown kasha to match the bodice 
of dress. This dress is again seen, second from right, 
where the scalloped top and long scarf collar are con- 
spicuous. The skirt has inverted plait at center front. 
The navy wool twill second from left has a gold 
and black brocaded vest. The brocade is used for 
pocket welts and trimming at cuffs. At extreme right 
is the frock of another ensemble suit, the coat of which 
is at lower right-hand corner. It is of cocoa kasha 
trimmed with Rodier’s brown-and-cream figured 
kasha. A pocket on the skirt and one on each sleeve 
are fetchingly held in place with leather buttons. 








—— 























Below at left is a partic- 
ularly smart ensemble 
suit. The frock is 
mustard-yellow jersey 
with brown leather collar 
and wide belt, stitched in 
yellow, and the coat is of 
wool in brown-and- 
cream mixture, lined 
with the yellowjersey and 
facedwith leather. Collar 
is of natural skunk. Next 
to it, the coat to kasha 
frock at upper right has 
a lining to match the 
figured kasha, leather 
buttons and a generous 
banding of fox at cuffs 
and hem. 
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BIKE a worthy friend, a shoe should 
fill every requirement—meet every 





Foot Savers Are Worthy 


J & K Foot Savers are the culmination of thirty 
years of fine shoe making. They have met the 
test of time. They embody the improvements 
of the years. You’ll know the true worth of 
Foot Savers by their beauty and by their 
adaptability to your individual requirements. 


Foot Savers Are Scientific 


J & K Foot Savers are constructed with scien- 
tific, patented arch features that gently con- 
trol and guide your feet in a natural manner 
and with a support that gives you a feeling of 
delightful ease. Foot Savers are scientifically 
correct, but not corrective. They prevent ail- 
ments—save your feet. 


Foot Savers Are Fashionable 


And, J & K Foot Savers are fashionable too. 
Foot Savers please the most fastidious. With 
lines of grace and beauty, well poised heels, 
modish leathers and materials—smartest pat- 
terns—Foot Savers are distinctly comple- 
mentary to gowns of the latest mode. Yes, 
Foot Savers are truly made for every woman, 
of every age; in every walk of life. 


Foot Savérs Are Accessible 


Merchants all over the country sell complete 
lines of Julian & Kokenge Arch Fitting Shoes 
and Feature Foot Savers. Write us if you are 
in doubt as to the dealer nearest you. 


Attractive folder, picturing new styles of the season, sent free upon request. 


THE JULIAN ©& KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K”’ Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
435 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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time and just be- 

fore snowtime 
comes an in- 
between-time when 
growing children 
feel friskiest and 
want to look their best, for 
they, like the grown-ups, 
feel the urge for new plum- 
age when winter threatens. 
The juniors, ranging from 
4 to 14 years old, demand 
new dresses or suits, while 
the wee tots are content to 
perk up in new bonnets. 

For the little girl of 6, 8, 
10, 12, or 14 years, plaidsilk 
makes a most accept- 
able Sunday-school and 
afternoon party frock. 
We chose écru silk 
plaided in mint green 
for the dress at upper 
left on this page, and 
fashioned long, bishop 
sleeves and eight go- 
dets from matching 
écru georgette. Sleeve 
sections may be 
omitted, the gathered 
shoulder seams being 


J iim after school- 


(costumes for Juniors 





4520 4826 


And Tiny Hats 





extended to form 
very short sleeves. 
A school and play 
frock in the same 
sizes is made of 
wool jersey in some 
dark shade. Of 
burnt orange is the 
ene in center 
above, with gath- 
ered straight skirt, anda waist 
secticn that is laced down 
front with black grosgrain 
ribbon. It is quite long- 
waisted and may have either 
\ long or short set-in sleeves. 
Whether he is the baby of 4 
years or the wise lad of 12 —or 
any other age between the two, for 
that matter—‘“‘the little man of the 
family”’ may now dress according 
to the dignity of his position. He 
can have a suit just like daddy’s 
except that it is small enough for 
mother to make at home. The suit 
above is of very light-weight 
worsted or gray flannel; its design 
includes coat, vest, and trousers. 
The four wee hats at left are 
designed for the tot of 2, 4, 6, 8, 
or 10 years. Number 4815 includes 
the four brims for one crown. 





Secure patterns from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from Home Pat- 
tern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Juniors’ Patterns, 30 cents; Hats, 25 cents. 
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How they solved 
this difficult feeding case 
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ILLIAM RANDALL BUTTER- 
BAUGH was the largest baby ever 
born at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
in Lincoln, Nebraska,” writes Mrs. William 
Butterbaugh, mother of this sturdy-looking 
boy. 


“On arrival he weighed 13 pounds. The 
feeding problem proved very difficult, there- 
fore. After trying several formulas without 
success we used your Eagle Brand with such 
splendid results. Our laddie has never been 
ill and thrives wonderfully on it. He has thus 
far been a specimen of health and vigor.” 





If for any reason you can not nurse your 
baby and have a difficult feeding problem 
to face, Eagle Brand can probably solve it 
for you, too. 


Babies with weak digestions; delicate 
underweight babies; babies who require 
more than the usual amount of nourishment 
—all of them find in Eagle Brand the quali- 
ties they most need—easy digestibility, high 
nutritive value (the all-essential vitamins, 
too), absolute safety and uniformity. Made 
simply of pure country milk combined with 
sugar, Eagle Brand is more nearly like 
mother’s milk than any other prepared baby 
food. That is why it has become the standard 
food wherever bottle feeding is necessary. 


Thousands of mothers endorse it enthu- 4 
siastically. Read some of their experiences q 
in our new booklet, What Other Mothers Say. q 


And for general advice on the care of your : 
baby, there’s the other well-known Borden 
booklet, Baby’s Welfare. The coupon below 
will bring you a free copy of each. The 
Borden Company, 459 Borden Building, 

350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM RANDALL BUTTERBAUGH 


: Son of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Butterbaugh 
4 Narka, Kansas 
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- FAGLE BRAND * 


CONDENSED MILK 


: » | ¢ 459 Borden BI 
M stem ame - “ 59 Borden Bldg. 
S| sfteenated: and for adainonal PS oe 7 350 Madison Ave. 
! Mature Position, each label wil! i 7 New York, N. ¥. 
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y copies of What Other Mothers Say 
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May Breath Free 


Send the 
coupon 





Now Pure Breath 


wherever, whenever you need it 
cA breath pure as Maytime— instantly! 


AY BREATH is science’s newest contri- 

bution to protect against a grave social 
offense. It is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet 
form; a scientific purifier, not a mere perfume 
that cries out your effort at concealment. 


You carry them with you wherever you go. 
Let a single tablet dissolve in your mouth— 
that’s all. Your breath will breathe the fra- 
grance of Maytime. 

* * * * 
Bad breath is a universal offense. 
The causes are many and hard to avoid. 


Certain foods cause it. Smoking is another 
cause; decaying food in the mouth another, 
stomach disorders, etc. 


No one is immune. Few realize they have it. 
Careful people guard against it. This in fair- 
ness to themselves and their friends. 

* * * * 


The object of May Breath is to provide 
constant protection that you can carry with you 
always. 


Now millions have thanked us for this new 
way. It comes in thin tin boxes that you carry 
with you. No matter what the cause of your 
bad breath— mouth, stomach, tobacco, food or 
drink— it corrects it. 


Never go to a dance, theatre, any social 
gathering; never risk close contact with others, 
without first taking this simple precaution. 

A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. You will be 
delighted. Simply use the coupon. 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 





Cigar odors 


Quell them before 
you dance. 





Be considerate 


One May Breath 
tablet will insure 
a pure, sweet 


breath. 





Added charm 


Before every contact 
eat a May Breath 
It means an 
added charm. 
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MAY BREATH FREE 


Regular Size box sent—just mail this 









pain deodorant} 4 
jouth and St j 





Your Name 
Address 





MAY BREATH Co. 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Only one box to a family. 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
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Fashion decrees 
flares; so let us 
choose, above, the 
back flare of lace— 
repeated at shoul- 
ders and hips; the 
circular flare that 
hangs from the 
shoulders of acoat, 
or, as at right, the 
Sront flare with the 
straight back. 

















Our Paris 
Office ©ables— 


—that the trend of fashions is 
toward more elaborate effects, 
with the era of unpretentious 
style gradually receding into the 
background. 


—that the flared silhouette, 
which is secured by shirrings, set- 
in godets, or a circular cut, vies 
successfully with the line that is 
straight from the neck tothe hem. 


(Continued on Page 85) 














Belo wv Three 


more flares make 
our choice a diffi- 
cult one—the spi- 
ral one that ends 
and begins unex- 
pectedly, the 
Sharp, chopped 


flare on a straight 


silhouette, and the 
Side flare—a 
much-liked touch. 
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Here presidents, admirals and generals paid 
their respects to the South. Here governors 
entertained their most distinguished guests. 
And here the ‘‘beaux” and “gallants” of old 
Dixie assembled to make merry. 


Years ago the wonderful food at the Max- 
well House in Nashville, carried its fame 
throughout the Southern States. ‘It was the 
gathering place of all the notable men of the 
South,” are the words of one gray-haired 
statesman, former governor of Tennessee. 


We can picture those old-time Southern 
dinners! Soft gas lights glowing through cut- 
glass pendants; the gleam of silver and can- 
dles; the soft-footed waiters bringing richly 
laden dishes— 


And then the climax—coffee and cigars! 
What contentment came with the first sip 
of that wonderful coffee! More than any- 
thing else at the Maxwell House, it was the 
coffee that was celebrated in that land of good 
things to eat and drink. 


Year by year its fame grew 
Only one kind of coffee was served at the 





“Good to 
the last drop” 
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Coffee and cigars at the old Maxwell House 


HAT GAY FEASTS, What lordly ban- 
quets those stately old dining rooms 


have seen! 


Maxwell House, a special blend so full-flavored 
and mellow that those who once tasted it 
could not forget it. Wherever the guests of 











this old hotel went, they took with them to 
their homes the memory of this coffee. 


Gradually the news of Maxwell House 
Coffee spread far and wide, first throughout 
the South, then to all parts of the country. In 
city after city the families who best under- 
stand good living have wanted this wonderful 
blend for their own tables. And the same 
man who perfected it years ago, Joel Cheek 
himself, still supervises with his associates the 
blending and roasting of it today. 


The same coffee, with all the rare flavor 
that delighted the guests at the old Maxwell 
House, is now on sale in sealed tins at all bet- 
ter grocery stores. It is the largest selling 
high grade coffee in the United States. 


The first taste of its smooth richness, the 
first breath of its delicate aroma, will tell you 
why this coffee has become so famous. See 
what new contentment it brings at the break- 
fast table. Serve it tomorrow morning. Ask 
your grocer for one of the blue tins of Max- 
well House Coffee. 


Cueex-NeAL Correz CoMPANY 
Nashville Richmond 


Houston Jacksonville 
New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


ToDAY—Amencas largest selling, 
high grade coffee 
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These New Smart Topcoats 


and Ensemble Suits 


Indulge in 
The Prevailing Flare 

















































OPCOATS have come into their own this fall, after a lean and 
hungry year, when the ensemble suit was the only thing smart 
women would consider. It is true that the ensemble remains 
equally popular this season, but it is something gained when we are 
allowed a choice in the matter of winter wraps. 

On these two pages are the newest things that have received the 
seal of approval from fashion’s devotees. Very smart they are, too. 
At lower left is a coat of black broadtail that chooses for its collar and 
cuffs Hudson Bay Japanese marten. Its lines follow a Paquin original 
in the clever repetition of the flare in body and cuffs. 

Next to it, a sports coat of brick tweed, with brown caracul shawl 
collar, facings and edge of cuffs, introduces the kick plait at sides in a 
most effective manner. This coat can be had also in a black-and-white 
tweed mixture, with black caracul trimmings. 

For more dressy occasions, the seated figure displays a black 
kashalike cloth with gold embroidery on the bishop sleeves. Loops 
of grosgrain ribbon circle the collar and cuffs, which are lined with 
Hudson Bay Japanese marten. 

Two ensemble suits that would delight the heart of any woman are 
at upper center and upper right. The first has a dress of dark taupe 
fine wool twill with a cravat tie and cuffs touched with silver-tinsel 
cloth of a slightly pinkish cast. Its coat of matching kasha cloth has 
front pieces cut in a wide notch at hip depth where they join the 
sides. Dark silver kit fox is used for the collar. The second ensemble 
suit is of black broadtail, the skirt of coat having an irregular-cut 
flounce to give the much-liked flare. Cuffs and collar are of dyed 
Japanese marten. Worn with this is a henna crépe dress embroidered 
in gold thread, and having a wide border of black broadtail. 

At lower right, a coat of Rodier’s black kasha duvetyn illustrates, 
with graduated border of black caracul, the possibilities of departing 
from the conventional in treatment. 

On opposite page, at upper left, another phase of the ensemble 
suit uses the emerald-green jersey of the dress as a lining for the 
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Oxford-gray tweed coat. The collar is of dark-gray kid 
caracul, buttons are of jet, and stitched welts are super- 
imposed to form a pocket. The dress has a triangular- 
shaped pocket at side front, and inverted plaits on each 
side of the tunic skirt. 

A simple coat of black kashalike cloth ripples at the 

hem where a border of gray Krimmer matches the col- 
lar and cuffs. Next to this is an ensemble suit of hunt- 
er green velveteen, the dress of which is shown on 
ated figure below. Double-breasted and severely 
mannish in cut is the coat, while the dress affects the 
‘unic style and is combined with a cream-colored crépe 
atin blouse with plaited front frill. 

In the popular fuchsia tone is the very full coat, sec- 
ond from right above. It is of kasha duvetyn, with an 
‘mperial-looking collar and bandings of nutria. Along- 
eo the fur is a line of gold embroidery and one of 
white, 

Another ensemble suit, extreme right above, has a 
black broadtail coat with a corresponding border of 
‘ur on the straight black satin frock. The collar and 
cuffs of coat are trimmed with the new shade of fox, “ashes of roses.” 
his shade, in satin, also lines the coat. 

Of the standing figures below, the one at left is wearing a sports 
coat of brown tweed, double-breasted, with a shawl collar of brown 
caracul fur. The skirt has inverted plaits, front and back. Next to it 
a black kasha coat has a circular-cut and banded flounce of the mate- 
rial, also repeated on the cuffs, which, with the collar, are of civet cat. 
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Here are French hats that combine charm and 
smartness toan unusual degree. From left to 
right, on opposite page, we admire a wide- 
brimmed strawberry velours with crossing of 
pink satin; a pervenche blue felt with facing 
and grosgrain cocarde of lighter tone ; a digni- 
fied black velvet, the soft folds of its crown held 
with a gold pin in wheat design; a two- 
toned violet velvet with crown in Greek fret 
design; a round-crowned fuchsia velvet, 
banded in matching grosgrain; a henna felt 
with deeper shade of velvet in slanting folds ; 
and a lavender felt with violet-blue flowers at 
one side. On this page, from left to right, is 
an emerald-green felt with triple tucks at 
crown and a darker grosgrain motif; a gray 
felt with black velvet points; a plain black 
velours; a plain brown velvet, and an ashes- 
of-roses felt with satin binding. 


Below, at left, a cherry- 
velvet hat has a cocarde 
of cherry ribbon faced in 
Roman stripes; in cen- 
ter, a square-crowned 
violet felt edged with 
deeper violet velvet is 
banded in velvet folded 
in intricate design; and 
a square-crowned blue 
felt has its brim fastened 
in back by two ends of 
matching grosgrain. 




















everybody 
every day 


“* POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 
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Now you'l [ 


‘*Yes ma’am, I sell more Post’s Bran Flakes than any 
other kind of bran. That’s because it’s good to eat. 
Folks who start the bran habit soon come ’round 
to Post’s and then they’re customers for keeps. 


Families who never bought any kind of cereals now 
order Post’s Bran Flakes, two or three boxes at a 
time and eat it every day as health insurance. 
Why, Ive had folks walk in with doctors’ prescrip- 
tions in their hands and call for Post’s Bran Flakes. 
‘That’s how I started eating it. My doctor’s orders. 
Now I have it every morning of my life. I like it! 
Maybe that’s why I feel so prime.” 


October, 1 925 


Post’s Bran Flakes is bran in its most delicious 
form. It can be eaten regularly as a breakfast cereal 
with genuine relish, It makes the finest bran bread 
and muffins. Served with fruits in season or mixed 
with children’s hot cereals it provides needed bulk tor 
the intestine and prevents faulty elimination, the 
cause of so much sickness. Serve Post’s Bran Flakes 
at your house every day as an “Ounce of Prevention” 


to keep all the family well. 


Send for “An Ounce of Prevention’’- 

A free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes ani 
our booklet showing different ways of serving Bran 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 10-100, Batt!< 
Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes) au 
Instant Postum. If you live in Canada, address 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., 
E., Toronto, Ont. 


Post 
Health ) 
lucts/ 
Rie 


© P.C. Co., 1925 
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The 


Business Woman 


SLeooks to Her 


Circular gores, flares, inverted 
plaits, and godets set on—all 
conspire this season to provide 
fullness of skirt in milady’s 
new costumes. Only a few 
sports clothes, and the sim- 
plest of office frocks, such as 
the one at right center, have 
been saucy enough to defy this 
edict. The thumb-nail sketch 
below shows the backs of three 
dresses at right. 





Winter Wardrobe 
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HE day is long, long past when business women 

were regarded as so many bundles of routine 

efficiency that cared not what their wrappings 
looked like. The society woman and the club leader 
have come to realize that their sister of the business 
world is quite as progressive and up-to-date in the 
clothes she wears as in the methods by which she works. 
Having gained the reputation of being well dressed, it 
is an easy matter to sustain it, especially when she has 
within reach of needle and thread, costumes like the 
ones on this page. 

For her evening gown the business woman chooses 
the fuchsia satin at left above, and trims it with a 
spray of double gardenias or roses in fuchsia and wine 
shades. Fullness is introduced into the skirt by two 
side godets, either of which may be omitted, and bal- 
loon sleeves may be added for daytime wear. Sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. At right of the evening frock are two 
tailored ones for office and street wear—the first a 
combination of beige and soft brown wool jersey. It is 
two-piece and has skirt section, attached collar, and 
sleeve bands of the brown material; design comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. The navy wool reps at ex- 
treme right has its collar faced with bright royal blue 
silk crépe matching the embroidery on the two pockets; 
the same crépe is used for three inverted box plaits at 
back of skirt. This design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

At extreme left of page is a graceful luncheon 
and theater dress, of black crépe-backed satin, 











which may be worn in to the office when neces- 
sary. The crépe side is turned out only for bind- 
ings and tie at bottom of chartreuse moiré vest. 
Pearl choker and ornament on the black felt hat 
are of matching chartreuse. The design gives a 
circular skirt and comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 
44. A graceful coat which incorporates impor- 
tant notes of the season is made with one-piece 
straight back, two looser front pieces, and one cir- 
cular gore under each arm so that line at bottom 
is full. Moss-green suéde cloth was chosen for 
the coat, trimmed with beaver at throat, cuffs 
and bottom. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 50. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 











BEAUTY...in a 
gunmetal petticoat 


Ge orange in its slim 
little gunmetal petti- 
coat—but changes to 


youth’s own blend of rose 
and coral on your lips. 


It’s real color magic— 
the kind that is natural— 
that is waterproof—that 
is smearproof—that is 
kissproof—that doesn’t 
come off for anything ex- 
cept soap and water. 


It’s Tangee lipstick. And 
ithas a little sister, Tangee 
Rouge. And another little 
sister, Tangee Créme 
Rouge. All three equally 
talented and wonderful. 


But the best thing about 
these little friends of beauty 
is that you can be sure they 
are absolutely harmless—for 
they are consistently pure in 
composition, and instead of 
a wax or grease base, they 
contain cold cream that is 
softening and soothing to 
the skin. 


Get Tangee today . . . To- 
morrow you will be more 
beautiful. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact, $.75. Tangee Créme 
Rouge(excellent for dry skins), $1. 


JANGES 









If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Georce W. Lurr Com- 
pany, New York. Your 
dealer’s name will be ap- 
preciated. 
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How skilfully the Ameri- 
can Lady Combinette— 
brassiere and girdle com- 
bined—flattens the back 
and abdomen, giving the 
figure youthful grace and [ 
slim, unbroken lines. t 
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Combinettes with brassiere 
and girdle in one, or with 
detachable brassiere, in a 
variety of styles, may be 
seen in all leading Corset 
Departments. Look for the 
name “American Lady.” 


a 





Prices from $2 to $15 
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Ly can find the thing for which she 

i Gan is looking. It’s seldom we can 
Léacscemfés| assemble such smart dresses 
for the sixteen-year-old as well as for the 
woman who wears size 46; it’s seldom 
we get designs that are equally good in 
cloth and in silk. That’s why this page 
seems a particularly joy-inspiring one to 
us: you get whatever you want from it! 

Of course you must want skirts that are 
flaring. That we take for granted, for few 
will be the frocks this fall that do not swirl 
out at the hem line. Here they are in an 
infinite variety. Seize upon whatever you 
want. 

The one at extreme left of group below 
may be of navy wool reps, or of a heavily 
corded silk such as Ottoman or bengaline. 
It comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44, and 
has a slightly molded waistline. There are 
eight sections in the body of dress, with 
fitted seams at center front and back and 
each side, and at lower half of each seam 
an inverted box plait is inserted. Set-in 
sleeves have a straight finish or may be 
gathered into bands at the cuffs. Black 


satin binds collar and is continued in a tie 
down center back. 

Of plaid wool jersey or faille silk is the 
dress next, in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 
Gored sections, inserted at bottom of skirt, 
give the desired flare—three at each side, 
leaving the front and back plain. The V- 
shaped neck has a straight collar at back, 
and sleeves are long, one piece, and close- 
fitting, or short as in thumbnail sketch. 

The frock with circular flounce, in points, 
may be of black twill with a Madonna blue 
silk crépe top, or of one color in satin- 
backed crépe, the flounce being of the re- 
verse side of material. It comes in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. The front of bodice is per- 
forated for trimming bands or plain stitch- 
ing. Sleeves may be full-length bell, or 
small cap ones. The leather belt with 
buckle at one side is a popular feature and 
may be of kid, suéde or patent leather. 

Either of black satin-backed crépe or of 
brown kasha is the dress at extreme right 
below. It is in one piece. Vest and cas- 
cade revers are of the reverse side of crépe, 
or of blond satin if dress is of kasha. The 
circular flounce at knee may be omitted. 
Design comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 
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Paris tells us that many of the dresses have a slightly molded bodice sug- 
gesting a waistline, or achieve that effect with the full skirt. 





















































Wroke 7 : 
Anurcan fe rocks and a ‘Robe in Stzes 16 to 52 . + | | 











A lounging robe for men or 
women, young or old, fat or 
slim—one that merits the fa- 
mous battle cry “One for all 
and all for one!” Such is the 
robe above, in sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 52. The body of 
robe is cut in one piece, with 
dart under arm; sleeves are 
one piece, finished with turn- 
back cuff; and neck has a roll- 
ing collar. It can be made 
from a blanket or from ma- 
terial by the yard. Here it is 
of pansy silk Ottoman, with 
purple facing. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Real Silk Repre- 

sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


Sold only direét from our mills to the consumer at a saving through our 
7,000 bonded representatives who call daily at homes and offices 


C Ren’ aL 


Guaranteed 
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a 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SILK HOSIERY 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE © 192, R.S.H.M. 
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My five favorite apple desserts 


HIS Fall I have been making some old and new 
desserts with apples, and they are so delicious I 
want to share them with everyone. 

In searching for different ways to use apples I read 
and studied over 160 recipes. I tested those which in- 
terested me most—15 in all. From these 15 I selected 
as my favorites the 5 on this page. When you make 
them, if you follow the recipes as I have given them 
to you, using Crisco for shortening I am sure you will 
find them as delicious as I have. 


I use Crisco for every kind of cooking that requires _ 


a fat. It makes my pastry crisp, tender and flaky, my 
cakes light and dainty, with a fine even texture; and 
for deep or pan frying I have found it unequaled for it 
fries everything to a crisp, golden brown—and without 
smoke. There is no waste either, for Crisco, when 
properly used, doesn’t soak into the food or carry the 
taste of one food to another. After one fry, just strain 
Crisco back into the can and it is ready for the next. 
It is a clean sweet shortening which stays fresh for 
months and is the only shortening you need ever use. 


bb. tc. 
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Apple “Delights 


(illustrated above) 





2 cups pastry flour ¥% cup Crisco 
11% teaspoons baking powder 1 cup milk 
}2 teaspoon sait ‘ 1 egg 

6 soft ripe apples 


Sift flour, salt, baking powder together. Cut Crisco 
in with two knives. Stir in milk. Last add beaten 
egg. Drop tablespoons of batter into well-Criscoed 
muffin tins. Peel and cut apples in half, taking out 
cores, which will leave a little round hole. Put on 
top of batter, pressing it down a little. Fill the hole 
with sugar. Add cinnamon if you like. Bake in a 
hot oven (400° F.) for 25 minutes, or until apples 
are tender. Serve hot with sweetened whipece cream 
dusted with cinnamon. This makes 12 delights. 


“Brown ‘Betty 


2 cups soft bread crumbs 
4 cups tart apples, chopped 
or cut small 


1% cups sugar 
% teaspoon salt 
cinnamon 

2 tablespoons Crisco 


Put a layer of apples in a well-Criscoed pudding 
dish, sprinkle a little of the sugar and salt over 
them. Dust with cinnamon. Then put a layer of 
bread crumbs and dot with bits of the Crisco, and 
continue adding alternate layers of apples, spices, 
bread crumbs, etc., until all are used up, having the 
top layer of bread crumbs. Dot with the Crisco 
over the top. Cover and bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) about one hour. Take cover off last fifteen 
minutes to brown it. Serve with hard sauce. This 
will serve six people. 


cApple (cbbler 


(illustrated above) 


1% cups sifted pastry flour 2 tablespoons Crisco (melted) 
% cup sugar 1 teaspoon baking powder 
% cup milk legg 2% teaspoon salt 


Beat egg until light. Add sugar gradually beating 
until creamy. Sift flour, baking powder and salt and 
add to mixture alternately with milk. Beat until bat- 
ter is smooth, then add Crisco. 


4 medium sized tart apples % cup sugar cinnamon 


Peel, core and slice apples. Put a layer in bottom of 
well-Criscoed pudding dish. Sprinkle a little sugar 
and cinnamon over them. Continue with layers of 
apples, sugar and cinnamon until apples are all used. 
Pour batter over them. Bake in hot oven (375° F.) 
about % hour. Serve with sweetened whipped cream 
and dust with cinnamon. Or use hard or hot sauce. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. Recipes tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


(illustrated above) 


1 cup pastry flour 4 medium sized tart apples 
2 teaspoons baking powder '% cup sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt % cup milk 

3 tablespoons Crisco 


Slice apples into Criscoed pie plate and dot with 
bits of Crisco. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 
Sift dry ingredients together twice. Cut in Crisco 
with a knife. Add milk to make a soft dough. 
Spread over apples. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
25 minutes (or until the apples are tender). Turn 
upside down on plate with apples up. Mix together 
one-half cup sugar and one teaspoon cinnamon. 
Stir into apples with fork. Serve hot with whipped 
cream. Dust over top a little cinnamon and a few 
finely chopped nuts. 


A, pple ‘Rol ly ‘Ply 


2% cups pastry flour 2 tablespoons Crisco 
4 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon salt to 34 cup sweet milk 
% cup sugar 4 tart apples 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. 
Cut in the Crisco with a knife. Add the beaten egg 
and milk enough to make a rather soft dough. Roll 
to a thickness of about 34 inch. Spread surface with 
Crisco, then cover with coarsely chopped apples. 
Roll up, handling it lightly. Place in center of a 
well-Criscoed baking pan. Brush over top and sides 
of the roll with melted Crisco. Put in hot oven 
(450° F.) and when it begins to brown, reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and finish baking, about 45 
minutes. Serve with hard sauce. 









randmother’s Apple (row’s Nest 








Copyright 1925 by The P & G Co., Cincinnati 


4 new tricks for better pies 


1. To keep the juices in. 


Take a strip of cloth about 3 inches wide, 
wet it in cold water and put around the 
edge of plate as in picture. Put pieces of 
macaroni into 2 or 3 of theslits. The juices 
will bubble up into these and return to the 
pie as it cools. (Diagram at left) 


2. To prevent soaking the bottom crust. 


Brush it over with melted Crisco, dust a 
little flour over that, then add the filling 
prepared according to the recipe you are 
using. 


3. To measure the Crisco. 


To measure, for example, *4 of a cup of 
Crisco I take a measuring cup, put in 44 cup 
of cold water, then add enough Crisco to 
bring the water to the top of the cup, pour 
it off and I have an exact 34 cup of Crisco. 


4. To make a nice brown. 


Before you put your pie in the oven moisten 
the top with milk. If you prefer a rich 
brown glaze moisten with an egg yolk 
mixed with a teaspoon of cold water. 














Crisco is the trade-mark for a 
superior shortening manufac- 
tured and guaranteed purely 
vegetable by The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


U.S.A 


’ “Miss Olive S. Allen’s 
Free: 200 Tested Recipes” 


Miss Olive S. Allen, a real home cook of 
many years’ experience, gathered and testec 
hundreds of recipes from all over the world 

from famous foreign chefs; from old-fash- 
ioned home cooks; from luxurious hotels 
and little inns; even from trappers and 
hunters. From these many hundreds sh« 
selected the best two hundred and put them 
in this little cook book. To secure it free, 
simply send your name and address to Sec- 
tion D-10, Dept. of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. (A 
post-card will do.) 
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C fhroughout the Day in Fashionable Attire 
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N IMPORTANT considera- 
tion of the smartly dressed 
woman isan attractive din- 

ner gown. The black satin one at 
left has a gathered flounce, di- 
vided at center front and back; 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

For tea time and afternoon 
wear the printed silk crépe at 
right, with set-in sleeves, has a 
silk crépe collar in harmonizing 
color. Design is in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46. 

Two smart street frocks are at 














left and center below. Design for _ 
the gray-checked soft tweed one, ~~” 
with the new back fullness —sizes 
16 years, 36 to 46—allows one to 
four godets to be set on skirt. 
wm s A scarf collar is of oyster-white 
a" * kasha. Beige twill makes the 
coat dress, with collar and shield 
baa of matching silk crépe; the de- 
sign, sizes 16 years, 36 to 50, is 
excellent for the large woman. 
An admirable general-wear 








Gy 4828 frock is the navy blue satin at 4825 
YW oe right. Its jabot is faced with white 
VQ > es, silk crépe. The design comes in 
NW SY es sizes 16 years, and 36 to 44. 
\ (XS 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 













Guards your teeth 
—checks decay 


—kills germs 


washes them away 


Precious tooth enamel — 
this dental cream 
protects it 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
Yee. You: brush 
them carefully. Yet when you 
visit your dentist you are often 
surprised at the number of 
cavities his instruments reveal. 


You feel baffled. Others 
seemingly no more careful than 
yourself enjoy the blessing of 
sound teeth. What is the 
trouble? 


The trouble is that your 
teeth require a certain kind of 
protection which you are fail- 
ing to give them—the protec- 
tion they need is adequate 
dental care and the daily use 
of a germ-killing dentifrice. 


The protection they need 
is the germicidal protection 
of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
Kolynos not only keeps your 
teeth white and glistening, but 
its main properties are highly 
antiseptic—extremely impor- 
tant properties if you are to 
have sound teeth, teeth free 
from dangerous, offensive, and 
painful cavities. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, % inch to the brushing. 


Tue Kotynos Company, Dept. 2-B3 
New Haven, Conn. 


Send sample tube to: 


ee ee oe | 
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UICK has become a big 

factor in the family life of 
America because Buick engi- 
neering has made it a better, safer 
car for everyone to drive. 


Leadership in every essential of 
fine, comfortable motoring has won 
the whole family to Buick with an 
affection likethatforatrusted friend. 
Ut © sz MOTOR 


Branches in all principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


SAeee tenes eaeeareeeranarene 


when I start out with the 
children 77 my Buick” 


Mrs. DY. M. 





Mothers feel safer in a Buick. 
It steers more handily, parks more 
readily, stops more positively in 
emergencies. 


They find it always ready to go 
and get back—on time—with no 
annoyances, large or small. When 
it needs routine care they know 
they need only telephone the near- 
COMPANY, KF OL 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


ie ee M I 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshacva, Ont. 


ARE AM BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 




































by Buick Authorized Service Sta- 
tion for speedy, courteous service. 
And people nowadays are asking 
for motor cars that will stay good 
longer. Sensible economy! There 
are more years of better service in 
the Better Buick. The long-lasting 
life of Buick isa big reason why more 
than a million are in use today. 
cut SG af 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Our Paris Office Gables— 


(Continued from Page 74) 








A bridal veil 
vith a note of 
the cloister about 
it, is this one of tulle, 
osely bound to the 
head’s contour. 


that the flare is confined to front, sides 
or back; seldom all the way around. 


that the newest flare is in the back, 
starting near the bottom of the skirt, the 
entire front being severely plain. 


The New @oats and Suits 


that the ensemble suit is rapidly becom- 
ing the costume for dressy occasions, and 
the separate topcoat over any harmoniz- 
ing dress the rule for general wear. 


that topcoats are full-length, while coats 
of suits are knuckle length, seven-eighths, 
or full-length. 


that in ensembles there is no effort to 
match the dress and coat exactly in fabric 
and rarely in color, though the dress ma- 
terial frequently lines coat. The light and 
dark shades of one color are often com- 
bined, or there is a definite contrast. Cloth 
coats accompany crépe satin dresses, black 
satin coats top crépe georgette frocks, or 
a lightweight cloth makes the dress and 
a heavier one the coat, with the cloth of 
the dress lining or facing coat. 


~ that the circular cut is being much seen 
in coats, and may be confined to the front, 
sides or back without seriously interfering 
with the slim, subtly molded silhouette. 


that the coat with circular cut has by no 
means thrown the straight line into the 
discard. 


that even straight-line coats often share 
in the increased width at hem line by an 
inverted plait at each side seam, or at each 
side front and each side back. 


that the majority of coats have fur col- 
lars and fur on the sleeves, with the fur at 
bottom often applied in patches, and 
sometimes as a band. 


that in sports coats, lines, of course, are 

simple, with a narrow shoulder and arm- 
holes deeply cut. Many have cloth lin- 
ings, such as wool jersey. 


©ertain Smart Points About Frocks 


~ that the two-piece jumper blouse frock 
is still the smartest sports dress in Paris, 
and is not only being much worn for gen- 
eral wear, but sleeveless versions are being 
made in metal, satin, chiffon and velvet 
for evening, 


—that neck lines for daytime are likely to 
be rounded or V-shaped, or, if the last word 
in fashion, high-collared. 


=== 


Flowers of tiny 

seed pearls, or of 

the more conven- 

tional type, are used 

to adjust the draping 
at each side. 





lou 


pive— 


—that though dress bodices show more 
elaboration than for some time, skirts are 
the center of interest in frocks. 


—that long sleeves are ‘“‘in’’ for daytime, 
while none are worn at night. 


-that daytime sleeves are apt to be close- 
fitting entire length, or widened from 
above or below elbow, and often held by a 
close band at wrist, with embroidery or con- 
trasting material where widening occurs. 


that skirts are still short —twelve to six- 
teen inches above the ground. 


that a few waistlines are medium, i. e., 
near hip bone; but the majority are low, 
as last season, or entirely negligible. 


—that in many dresses the wider skirt 
achieved by a circular cut, godets, and so 
forth, in contrast with the slimness of bod- 
ice, makes the waistline seem fitted. In 
others, clever cuts and seamings simulate 
ahigher waistline. Again,aslightly molded 
or curved line under arms, suggesting a 
waistline, is slenderizing and youthful. 


The Fabrics We'll Choose 


—-that for dressy ensembles, coats of heavy 
satin, and of heavy ribbed silks—benga- 
line, Ottoman and similar weaves—are 
worn over georgette or crépe dresses, and 
of chiffon velvet over crépe dresses. 


—that the topcoat, designed particularly 
for afternoon wear, is coming into its own 
again, and is often made of chiffon velvet, 
plain coating satin, or a heavy satin. 


-that topcoats of cloth for general wear 
are of fine velours, dull broadcloth with 
a velourslike surface, kasha, kasha- 
duvetyn, kasha zibeline, heavy cashmere 
weaves,:and flat-ribbed effects inspired 
by Ottoman. 


—that sports coats are of mannish mix- 
tures—tweedlike fabrics with small chev- 
ron and zigzag patterns, Scotch mixtures, 
cheviots, zibelines, novelty kashas, cov- 
erts and cashmeres. 


—that the vast amount of rayon—the 
name given artificial silk—being used for 
fabrics or woven in combination with wool 
or silk is the most important develop- 
ment in the fabric world. 


—that, in general, three things stand out 
above all others in connection with fabrics 
for dress: (1) the smartness of fine woolen 


(Continued on Page 172) 








Nemo-flex silk jersey 
“crossover” bandeau 
in maize, green, black, 
orchid, shrimp, white, 
Sesh, $1.00 


Nemo-flex brassiere, 


with device for diaphragn 
control, now comes in 


° 
INGs new fabric, rayon, $3.0 


a fashion-wise corset maker 1S 


bringing out for Fall 


3*ROM the daintiest little net or silk 

bandeau which the slender girl 

wears—to the firm control and support 
which heavier figures demand. 


Everything that womankind wants 
in the newer corsetry ! 


That is what the name Nemo-flex 
brings to you. 


Here you see only one of each type. But 
there are dozens of charming things designed 
to give your figure the freer, more feminine 
grace which fashions call for this fall. 

There are dainty bandeaux of lace 
and silk, with the new V neck and 
low back, to wear with your V 
necked frocks or with evening dress. 


Now lighter and more 
supple to conform to the 
mode, this Nemo-flex 
corset (above) retains its 
famous Wonderlift de- 
vice for upholding the fig- 
_ ure which needs special 
support, $7.50 to $75.00 


BRASSIERES 
COMBINATIONS 


















There is a more careful fitting in the 
waistline of some of the girdles and com- 
binations, for those who adop_ the more 
fitted type of dress. 

And there are just heaps and heaps of 
lovely new fabrics, delicious new colors— 
peach, maize, the brightest cerise. 

Wherever smart corsetry is sold, you may 
look at these new Nemo-flex things for fall. 
You will be delighted with the perfection of 
workmanship for which they are famous. 
Nemo, the House of Complete Corsetry, 
Dept. B, 120 East 16th Street, New York. 

Oe 
Send for our booklet “Tue Newer 
Corsetry.” IJt shows you scores of 
lovely new Nemo-flex things, designed for 
every type of figure and every occasion. 


wet 


Middausampersencees 


(left), girdle curving up in fre 
and back for waist smoothne 


Slex girdle (above) elastic pan 


sections of broché, $5.00 


GIRDLES 
CORSETS 


nt 
a 
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New Nemo-flex Combination 


it 


SS, 


brassiere affording ease, $7.50 
to $10.00. In the new Nemo- 


els 


alternate with lightly boned 
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“The New Lining Silk- 






HE fastidious woman who chooses the 
; lining of her coat with the same dis- 

FA 4 crimination that she selects its style will 
'f be delighted with Skinner’s “ Belle Soie.” 


This silk is a new member of the famous 
Skinner’s Satin family (renowned three- 
quarters of acentury for dependable wear- 
ing quality). It is a lighter-weight all-silk 
with a charmeuse finish, particularly 
adapted to the mode of the moment which 
demands an absolutely smooth-fitting 
garment with no wrinkles or bulkiness 
to mar the straight lines of one’s figure. 








Skinner’s “Belle Soie” is guaranteed towear two 
seasons, comes in many beautiful colors, and 
is made especially for women’s coat and suit 
linings. Ask for it in your fall garments. 





WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
Chicago Boston 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass 


Skinner's 
Belle Soie 


New York Philadelphia 

















1925 
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(onsider the Hat 


(Continued from Page 67) 


of the most noticeable lines, and should 
catalogue them. I should not stop there. 
Since knowledge is power, I should begin 
to use it. There are a few facts that are 
generally current: 

‘*A too prominent nose can be greatly 
enhanced by shading, as shadows make 
the nose 
smaller and 
less conspicu- 
ous. 

ey) oe Wa 
cheek bones 
may be sof- 
tened by the 
hat witha 
front brim. 

‘“*A front 
brim does 
the most 
good by be- 
ing in direct 
proportion to 
the length of 
the nose. 
Likewise, a 
back brim. 
if it is small 
itself, length- 
ens a short 
neck, if it has 
width, and 
diminishes a 
long neck. 

“Lines of 
the face—un- 
less they are 
particularly 
lovely ones— 
are not im- 
proved by 
parallel lines 
in the hat; 
which is an- 
other way of 
saying that it 
is not becom- 
ing to top a square chin and straight line 
of mouth with a severely tailored hat, or 
to emphasize the tilt of a nose by a rolled 
or upturned brim. 

‘Features that are generally unsatis- 
factory are improved in proportion to the 
percentage of concealment. 

‘‘T should write these points down, and 
when a saleswoman brought a hat to me 
I should know whether my face could 
stand it. Knowing one’s limitations is es- 
sential to becomingness in dress.” 

He was right in his premise, though 
limitations, as he termed them, are not 
limited to the face. One of the loveliest 
faces that I know is attached to a 
two-hundred-pound, five-foot body. The 
young woman has the greatest difficulty 
in selecting well-balanced hats; for while 
a tall, slim person may be quite exquisite 
in a large hat, a stockily built individual 
looks like a caricature. 

A woman who is widely known for her 
good taste said: “I should not think of 
buying any important article of wearing 
apparel until I had passed on myself in a 
full-length mirror. The hat particularly 
may look quite well as an adjunct to the 
face, but it may put the body quite out 
of balance. Large hats, short frocks, long 
expanses of hose are not good style; they 
are merely amusing, when in combination. 
Singly they may be excellent; but such an 
ensemble destroys the delicate sense of 
balance and ruins the pleasing unity so 
necessary to good dressing.”’ 


Choose olor W ith Gare 


i HILE I was looking in a mirror I 

would have good daylight assisting 
me. There are certain colors I dare not 
wear, and I can avoid them in any light. 
But the matter of shades is more difficult, 
as anyone will admit who has seen a hat, 
frock, coat, hose, gloves and shoes illus- 
trating the variety in tans or blues or 





Exceptionally becoming in its youthful lines is Molyneux’s 
close-fitting velours hat above. 
cross sharply above the rolled front brim. 


browns. If an article is to match, I want 
daylight for the matching; if there is to be 
contrast, I need the same aid to see thai | 
have a contrast and not a clash.” 

In spite of the variety of faces and 
figures, I felt that people must fall into 
several fairly defined types. But when | 
referred the 
question to 
many men 
and women 
whose _ busi- 
ness is the 
buying of 
hats, their 
answers were 
not affirma- 
tive.‘ Types? 
There is no 
such thing. 
Every person 
is an individ- 
ual, and as 
such must be 
assisted in 
the selection 
or a hat. | 
buy a hat 
for every 
woman, not 
for every 
group. I 
never pur- 
chase a hat 
without visu- 
alizing it on 
the head of 
some of my 
regular cus- 
tomers, who 
vary in styles 
and sizes,and 
I am certain 
to havea full 
stock when I 
buy on that 
basis. 

It is not hard for a woman to find out 
what she can wear suitably on her head. 
Everyone might not have the hardihood 
that a customer displayed in a costumer’s 
recently, but everyone would follow the 
general method. This woman entered the 
hat section, selected a well-lighted dress- 
ing table and began to try on the hats. 
A sales person approached her with an ‘“‘Are 
you being served, madam?” ‘Let me 
alone,’’ was madam’s answer. A second 
made the same offer, and presently a 
third. All received the same answer in 
rising tones of impatience, so they passed 
the word that madam evidently did not 
want to be disturbed. An hour passed, 
then two, and still madam tried hats. She 
must have had at least a hundred models 
of all shapes, colors and materials. Finally 
she laid aside two to which she gave spe- 
cial attention. She paraded the salon 
with them on, in turn, viewing herself fu!! 
face, profile, approaching, leaving,and from 
every other possible angle. Then, appa 
ently satisfied, she approached a salt 
person. 


eMolyneux 


Quills in two-toned effect 


Time Well Spent 


““4\7OU may think I am crazy,” she r 

marked. ‘‘ But how would you feel |! 
you overheard someone say that your hats 
entitled you to entrance in the columns ©! 
a comic paper? I really never paid muc:: 
attention to hats, but I will wager tha‘ 
these two make a different impression. 
What do you think?’’ 

She slipped them on, and they wer 
really lovely. The sales person admired 
them and said: “But you know I coul 
have saved you all this time, because | 
would have brought these to you first. 

“Maybe,” admitted the customer. 


‘*But I like to feel that I am able to do 


my own selecting.” 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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This attractive 
tile design is 
Gold Seal In- 
laid, Universal 
Pattern No. 
57-44 


Gold Seal Inlaid bi 
Belficr Pattern 





Gold Seal Inlaid, 
Universal “Pattern 
No. 52-49 
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Roof bungalow apartment of Mr. A. R. Griswold on the roof of 16 Park Avenue, New York. ™ al 


The Gold Seal Inlaid (Belflor Pattern No. 2047-3) was selected by Mrs. Charles Bradley Sanders, 
the well-known Consulting Decorator. This pattern comes only in the Heavy Weight. 


The beauty and charm of this floor 


were achieved at small cost 


HAT charm and character this room 

has! The English linen hangings, the 
maple antiques, the floor of Nairn Gold 
Seal Inlaid * par their part in creating 
the pleasing effect. 


And it’s secured at comparatively small 
expense, for the one big item, the floor, is 
as economical as it is good-looking. 


There are two extremely popular styles 
in Gold Seal Inlaids. One comes in a great 
variety of beautiful, soft-toned prismatic 
designs like that shown above, suitable 
for the living-room, dining-room, sun 
porch and entrance hall. 


The other type comes in sharply defined 
tile designs in clear contrasting colors 
always so popular for use in kitchens, 
pantries and bathrooms. 


All Gold Seal Inlaids are high in quality 
and low in price, and will give years of 
service. They are genuine inlaid linoleum 
—the colors going through to the back. 


Every Gold Seal Inlaid floor, when laid 
according to our directions, carries a guar- 
antee of satisfaction or your money back. 


When buying Inlaids look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the goods, or the Nairn 
name stamped on the back. Be sure to get 
the genuine! 


Let us mail you a folder showing in 
colors many of the attractive patterns in 
these famous Inlaids. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Dallas New Orleans 


NAIRN 


OLD SEAL 
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Mary -f ICKFORD and the costume 


TIN Y, clinging hands—oh! so dirty —soiled the 
soft, silken folds of ‘Our Mary’s” gorgeous gown. 
It could not be replaced . . . the scenes must all 
be retaken at a cost of thousands of dollars. 
Consternation reigned. Then someone... but 
read Miss Pickford’s own story of how this seem- 
ingly tragic situation turned out to be only an 
amusing incident! 





““FEFORE making ‘Little Annie dress. Consternation reigned. The 
Rooney,’ my latest picture, I director saw visions of retakes cost- 
did two'cestume plays, and the silks ing thousands of dollars if the cos- 
and satins I wore were a continuous _tume could not be duplicated. 
source of care. “A lady who was standing nearby 
“However, I knew from experi- approached and said: ‘I’m so very, 
ence with my own gowns, that there very sorry! Let me take the dress 
is a remedy when accidents happen and see what can be done about it.’ 
—that Lux dissolved in hot water She took the gown and 
will restore dainty fabrics to their in the course of time 






















original state of spotlessness. returned it as good as 
“When a costume is made of the _ new. 
only piece of silk of its kind in Los “She explained that 
Angeles and a dozen scenes have [Lux had accomplished 
been made showing that costume, the result. ‘But why 
an accident to it brings a difficult were you so sorry?’ 
and often costly situation. Such an — she was asked. ‘Why, 
occasion came to my attention re- you see it was my little 













z : ; : Froma photograph 

cently. girl that soiled it,’ she by Strauss, Peto 
‘ ba : tudios, Kansas 
‘A costume had been used in a_ explained.” City 

very expensive picture, when a child Mary Pickford 





rubbed a dirty little hand on my 








REMOTES 





Miss PICKFORDas “Little Annie Rooney” 


In her newest picture ‘Little Annie Rooney,’ which has 
just been released, Miss Pickford achieves one of the finest 
screen characterizations of her career. 






Your hands too deserve the fibres—just the same bubbling suds you’ve al- 
4 3 


ways trusted your fine things to—gentle, magi- 










; cally cleansing. And Lux is such a relief to your 
utmost kindness hands after harsh laundry soap! Really, they 
NE day “Why not Lux for the hardest job don’t mind Monday any more. Such a little 1 % f 
of all—Monday’s laundry?” you said. Lux does the whole laundry, too. 
“All my things are so nice and cost so much ; : 
nowadays—they simply cannot stand the wear Gone! those in-the-dishpan HANDS re 








and tear of strong soap.” Joyfully you call on | Now dishwashing has lost its old terrors. Three 
Lux to work its wonders. And it does! times a day you plunge your hands into the ~~ 

Your becoming little housedresses, the chil- dishwater and Lux leaves them soft and white. 
dren’s cheery ginghams, your nice house linens _No tell-tale in-the-dishpan look. Just one tea- 
—all come out of its cleansing suds fresher spoonful of Lux is enough! Lever Bros. Co., 
looking than ever before, colors unfaded, whites Cambridge, Mass. 


snowy clean. Everything lasts longer, too. Now the Big 
There’s nothing in Lux to injure the delicate New Package, too 


cA little Lux goes so far it’s an economy to use tt ° 
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A saleswoman who has sold hats in the 
same shop for twenty-two years said: 
“There is the woman who collects hats as 
‘thers might collect jade or pottery. 
Some women buy to cheer themselves up. 
But the largest group is composed of eye- 
buvers. They see a hat in a window, or 
yn the head of a friend, which they admire. 
Some persons who are attracted by bright 
colors are the last who should wear them. 
Anyway, a hat that looks well on another 
head may not be becoming to yours.” 


When the Cost is High 


HAT are sufficient reasons to invest in 

ahat? Iasked a man who has twenty 
hat shops in various parts of the country. 
“When a hat is bought,” he said, “‘the 
gowns with which it is to be worn, as well 
as the shoes and wraps, should be care- 
fully considered. For the hat is inevitably 
part of anensemble. I do not mean in the 
present limited sense of the word, which 
refers to a carefully matched dress, cloak, 
gloves, hose, shoes and hat. I have in 
mind any costume at any season. The hat 
is the dominant note, and cannot be too 
carefully chosen. 

“The cost of a hat must include the 
price for style, workmanship, quality and 
overhead. The last point covers the quick 
depreciation in millinery. If there is much 
handwork on a hat, that runs the price up. 
Some of my hats can be turned out by 
hand, three or four in a day. Of course, 
they will sell for less than one that re- 
quired three, four or five days of an ex- 
pert hatmaker’s time. Quality explains 
itself, as does style. Another item that 
figures in very high-grade specialty shops 
is exclusiveness. For instance, I saw a hat 
in Paris that retailed for fifty dollars. 
I bought it, carried it back with me, and 
am turning out copies for eight and a half 
dollars. But these duplicates did not 
appear until two months after I had 
purchased the original. My eight-dollar- 
and-a-half hats were quite as good in work- 
manship and 
almost the 
same in qual- 
ity. But the 
person who 
would have 
paid fifty dol- 
lars for the 
original, 
would have 
had a model 
hat for overa 
month before 
there were 
any others 
like it.” 

“Itsounds 
well,’’ I said. 
“But the hat 
is not much 
of a model 
when dozens 
or hundreds 
of others like 
it appear.” 

“ERat is 
true, since 
French milli- 
ners will sell 
the same 
types to any 
number of 
firms. But 
the woman 
who pays 
fifty dollars 
for the hat is 
able to re- 
place it before the copies begin to appear. 
A good many more people are paying 
twenty-five dollars for hats than fifty dol- 
lars; but they are buying more.” 

. His statement agreed with that of a 
Fifth Avenue costumer who told me: 

Many customers who used to buy twenty 
or twenty-five hats a year and pay seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars for them, now buy 
seventy-five or a hundred hats and pay 
twenty-five dollars for them.” 


Le Monnier 


aaa 





Very smart and, new is this Le Monnier velours hat in buck- 
skin color. The crown is cut in sections with tinsel ribbon 
gleaming through; an excellent general-wear hat. 


I did not stop to worry over his close 
profit, but asked him: ‘‘ Aside from your 
opulent customers who can find use for a 
new hat every third day, how many hats do 
you think essential to suitable dressing?” 

His answer surprised me. ‘If a woman 
must, she can manage with two. She can 
have a very plain and simple morning hat 
and a dainty afternoon one. Of course, 
three hats are better; a sports, a shopping 
and a semi-dress one. A fourth would 
make it possible to discriminate between 
simple and more formal afternoon func- 
tions, while fifth, sixth, and so forth, mean 
a hat for every costume, which is the 
woman’s ideal. Regardless of the numer- 
ical number, however, the important con- 
sideration is simplicity. Simplicity and 
exquisiteness are almost synonymous. In 
fact, I do not allow my assistants to try 
any but the very plainest, most slightly 
trimmed hats on women who are inclined 
to be stout. Then if the customer herself 
demands flowers or ribbons or other than 
a single color motif, the girl comes to me 
and I put a special mark on the sales slip. 
It serves to remind me that the choice is 
contrary to our judgment, and that any 
complaint is on the customer’s own head.” 


A Hat for Every Type 


ys HE average matron who patronizes 
us,” he continued, “‘is extremely well 
turned out. Seventy per cent of our trade 
is with her. She has the money, the cul- 
ture and the taste, so we defer to her as to 
a very discriminating buyer. She is always 
interested in the runners—do you know 
runners?’’ I shook my head. ‘‘They are 
hats that are good an entire season; always 
well made on simple lines, and with little 
trimming. And they flourish best in a 
large city. As a rule they have brims; 
for brims add smartness to the hat of 
any woman over thirty. The close-fitting, 
tiny hat is all right for the very young girl. 
But the older face does not need age added 
to it, nor does it require a pitilessly search- 
ing light. Let it have a brim, if only a 
little one, to give the illusion of youth.”’ 
A woman 
who buys 
lovely and 
quick-selling 
models for a 
large depart- 
ment store 
summed up 
the hat situa- 
tion briefly: 
‘*While 
bobbed _ hair 
has made 
possible a 
closer -fitting 
hat, ithasnot 
subtracted 
more than 
five years 
from any- 
one’s age. So 
it has not 
materially 
changed the 
typeofhatan 
individual 
can wear. 
That does 
not matter, 
as there are 
hats suitable 
for every 
face. But 
when the 
right selec- 
tion has been 
made, it is 
well to slip 
the hat on the head three or four times in 
the presence of the sales person. The 
smallest difference in the tilt of the hat 
or in the amount of brow visible may make 
a great discount in the beauty of the hat. 
As far as prices are concerned, there are 
hats for every pocketbook, hundreds of 
them. One pays what one can afford, and 
gets satisfaction in proportion. But if one 
wishes to be dowdy, or if one wishes to be 
smart, the prime consideration is the hat.” 
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"TREO 
ELASTIC GIRDLE 


Designed to meet the trend of Fashion. 
Each garment suited for diversified wear, 
and for the specific occasions suggested here, 


\—— Tene ane y 
eo a 
Panel Back 


An attractive model in all 
elastic with a Panel Back 
and front clasp. Especially 
good for informal wear. 




















Alternating Inserts 
Alternating elastic and bro- 
cade are used in this style 
which is popular for after- 
noon wear. 
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Saddle Back 
This model is designed with 
a Saddle Back, well boned, 
to give slender lines to the 
stouter figure. 
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Combination 
Brassiere- Girdle 
Inserts of elastic insure per- 
fect comfort and fit in this 
Combination Brassiere-Gir- 

dle—for street wear. 
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C ONY 63 Sportelette 
28.0. KARA be - 
My (OO ve The Sportelette is ideal for 
et Sports Wear or for every- 
day use for Young Girls. 










J hat 


Slip-on 
A Slip-on, with or without 
boning, planned particularly 
for wear with formal dress. 


TREO GIRDLES are fashioned in a wide range of 
STYLES, SIZES, LENGTHS and QUALITIES. 


Take these suggestions with you to your dealer or 
write for booklet of TREO FASHIONS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TREO COMPANY, INC., New York City 


267 Fifth Avenue 
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Single 
ruffle 


) bloomer 





This button iden- 
tifies authorized 
Shaughnessy repre- 
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SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO., 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Please send free copy of Style Book ‘‘ Lovely Things To Wear"’. 
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Buy the Shaughnessy Way 


and Save 


Warm, glowing flesh tints, sun kissed honey 
dew, cool pearl grays,—a eee galaxy of 
garden colors captured and spun into flower 
hued underthings for every woman’s delight. 
Wouldn’t you just love to wear such appealing 
garments? 


You'll really be thrilled when you see these 
Shaughnessy Garments—made of the exclusive 
Olovnit Fabric, step-ins, bloomers, vests, slips, 
combinations in all sizes—all garden shades— 
all ravishingly lovely. 


And beauty of fabric, cut and color is not all you 
buy in the Olovnit Garments. You'll be pleas- 
antly surprised by the long wear and repeated 
vain ea these underthings will withstand— 
and every garment is guaranteed! 


We sell only one way—direct to you. The sales- 
person who calls at your house, wearing the 
Shaughnessy button, is our accredited repre- 
sentative. You may depend upon his or her 
courteous consideration of your time. 


Qualified men and women seeking good 
employment as Shaughnessy representa- 
tives may write for full details. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co. Watertown, N.Y. 


Shaughnes 
Of snnessy 


Garments 
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Send for Beautiful Style Book 





Mailing the coupon 
below or a postcard 
will bring free our 
latest Style Book, 
“Lovely Things To 
Wear’, illustrating 
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Shaughnessy Olovnit 
Garments in full col- 
ors, photographedon 








From Mill to Wearer at Manufacturer's Price. 
Every Garment Guaranteed. 


living models. Send 





for your copy today, 








Lhe Shepherds (crook 


(Continued from Page 37 


world by coming out boldly and looking 
it straight in the eye. As for Geraghty 
and his schemes for trapping Judson Ty- 
rell, he could get somebody else to play 
spy for him, that was all. 

He stopped at a news stand with a 
vague idea of consulting the help-wanted 
columns for inspiration. It wasn’t going to 
be easy to get a job, he realized. He hesi- 
tated and his glance rested on a copy of 
The Stage Door, the fat weekly beloved 
of every player, high or low. 

It instantly suggested an obvious solu- 
tion of his difficulty. He was a competent 
actor, entirely able to hold his own among 
professionals. Twice, for the fun of it, he 
had played in summer stock companies, 
besides his years of amateur work with the 
Theater Guild. It was just the right time 
of year to look for a part too. He bought 
the magazine with a pleasantly profes- 
sional feeling and rode uptown, happily 
submerged in its text and advertisements, 
already imagining himself as launched on 
the new career. 


E REPORTED to Gray as soon as 

he reached the house, and lingered 
after the faint whisper of approval had 
dismissed him. 

“T’mawfully grateful for the way you’ve 
treated me, Mr. Gray,”’ he said, “‘and if I 
were any use to you I’d be glad to stay on 
indefinitely. But youhaven’t work enough 
to need a secretary, and I’m ashamed to go 
on taking your money. I’ve had enough 
stage experience to get some sort of a 
theatrical’job, and I thought I’d have a 
shot at some more. I brought home a 
copy of The Stage Door fe 

‘What was that?’’ Gray’s whisper 
seemed sharper; almost, Hadley thought, 
as if he were frightened. 

‘It’s the paper that all actors read,”’ he 
explained. ‘‘I thought I’d answer some of 
the ads tonight and see A 

“Oh.”” There was a short pause. “I 
wish you’d give up this absurd idea, Had- 
ley. You’re making a mistake; you would 
never have any success as an actor, and’’— 
another pause—‘‘and I want you to stay. 
You’re worth what I pay, just as a—a 
companion.”” Gray paused a moment. “I 
feel as if you were a friend, Hadley, anda 
man in my position needs them rather 
badly. Perhaps it’s because I knew and 
liked your father. I wish you’d stay, and 
you needn’t worry about the future, if 
you decide to. I'll take care of that.” 

Hadley was 








Suddenly a queer, far-away whining 
noise startled him. He sat up, listening, 
“What was that? Did you hear it?”’ 

“I sh’d say I did. Hear it all day long 
too. It’s a sin and shame the way the 
’lectric-light comp’ny cheats. That meter 
goes like that all the time—even when the’ 
ain’t a light turned on.”’ 

Hadley made a mental note to complain 
to the company and went up to his room. 
Half an hour later Mrs. Bittler announced 
that Geraghty was downstairs. 


a EAR you were down at Tyrell’s this 
afternoon,” said Geraghty as he 
greeted him. ‘What was it this time?”’ 
“The usual thing—another little con- 
tribution.” Hadley dismissed the topic. 
with a gesture. “Tim, I’m through. | 
don’t care whether Tyrell’s a crook or not: 
I’m sick of pretending that I’m one. From 
now on I play it with cards face up.”’ 

“We'll see about that all in good time.” 
said Geraghty. ‘‘Right now I want to 
know how much they got out of Gray this 
last trip.” 

“Two thousand,” snapped Hadley. 
“Tim, I’m through. I don’t care if Tyrell’s 
Polder or i. 

Geraghty started. ‘“‘What’sthat? What 
gave you that hunch? This is getting in- 
teresting. Shoot!” 

“Oh, Idon’t know. I happened to men- 
tion the name, after what you said, and he 
told me all about it. I got wondering how 
he happened to know so much about it, 
and I thought i 

“Tsee. Well, he knows about it because 
he was right there when it happened. Ty- 
rell was out at Fentonsburg when Polde: 
was sent up. He started there—came here 
about 1900.”’ 

Geraghty looked thoughtful. ‘* Maybe 
you've handed me a first-rate tip.’’ H 
half closed his eyes. ‘‘ Two thousand, eh: 
And maybe five or six thousand before 
that?’”’ 

“About six all together,’’ said Hadley. 
“But I don’t see what you’re driving at. 
Tyrell’s interested Mr. Gray in his work, 
or what he calls his work; and - 

“Yes. I get that all right.” Geraghty 
thought it over. “Could you fix it so I 
could have a talk with Gray, Eb?” 

“T doubt it. He doesn’t see anybody.” 

Geraghty got to his feet laboriously. 
“All right. I guess it doesn’t matter a 
great deal. You stick right where you are; 
I need you in my business a while longer.” 

“T’m not going to 














amazed and touched. 
“Tf you put it that 
way I’m bound to 
stay,” he said. “I 
didn’t know——” 

“It’s settled then? 
You won’t try to 
find a position on 
the stage?”’ 

“Mo; gir. 
stay.” 


I’1l 


“7TAHANK you. I 

think your din- 

ner must be waiting, 
isn’t it?” 

Hadley snapped 








keep up this  blufi 
that I’m a crook,” 
said Hadley posi- 
tively. “That’s out.” 
Geraghty eyed 
him for a moment 
“IT see. Well, if you 
feel like you got to 
square yourself with 
the skirt, tell he 
It won’t matter.”’ 
Hadley felt him 
selfflushing stupidly 
“Well, I admit it. | 
don’t enjoy posin; 
as a cheap thief in 
front of that girl.” 








out the light and 
felt his way to the 
stairs and door. In the corridor he noticed 
Gray’s supper tray, its dishes piled and 
empty, on the stand outside the door, and 
spared Mrs. Bittler a struggle with the 
stairs by carrying it down for her. 

She stared solemnly at the china. ‘“‘He’s 
et every scrap of it,’’ she said impressively. 
“If he keeps it up he’ll get back his eye- 
sight before you know it. It says in Lesson 
Eight that. unsci’ntific eating’s ’t the bot- 
tom of every complaint the’ is.” 

Hadley attacked his own meal in excel- 
lent humor, and earned Mrs. Bittler’s 
favorable comment on a sharpened appe- 
tite. 


Tim walked 
heavily to the doo 
“‘Let me know the next time there’s a 
touch,” he said. ‘And never mind tellin; 
anybody that I was here, see?”’ 

“Tf I’m going to help you’d better tell 
me what you're up to,” said Hadley. 

“T ain’t sure,” said Geraghty slowly. 
“‘but when a guy gives up seven grand it 
may be charity and then again it might 

ES ° ! ” 
be—blackmail! VIII 

RS. BITTLER’S broad face beamed 
above the tray. ‘“He’s started in to 
eat ’cordin’ to the doctor’s System Number 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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ArcHIE: “But what was the trouble between them?” 


IsaBEL: “Well, it was just one of those things that even your best friend 
won't talk to you about.’ 


{ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). } 
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Nature's 
perfect food~ 
Whole wheat ! 


Tempting golden Wheatena! Each delicious spoonful 
fairly laden with the sunny strength of the wheatfields! 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Plump, golden 
grains of choicest winter wheat—roasted and toasted by 
the exclusive Wheatena method. All the flavor and 
nourishment are retained—the real golden heart of the 
wheat—the minerals—the carbohydrates—the proteins 
and the bran—nature’s safe regulator. All the ele- 
ments you need to build bone, muscle, tissue and to 
add golden years to your life. Treat your family to 
Wheatena today. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 





Out of the wheatfield 
cometh strength 


Free—Sample package and book of 
recipes showing many dainty and 
economical ways in which Wheatena 
may be served. Write today. 








atena 
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Six,” she announced. “It’s the same 
one ’t saved Mrs. Beegum, a prom’nent 
s’ciety leader in Topeka, Kansas, when 
she was wasted away to a shadduh so she 
couldn’t hardly do her own ironin’. It 
says in Lesson Four ’t she put on forty- 
one pounds the first eight weeks. You eat 
Graham crackers and drink all the water 
you can swalluh. That’s all the’ is to it.” 

Hadley nodded carelessly, observing 
that Gray’s meal consisted of a plate of 
Graham biscuit and a two- 
quart bottle of spring water. 

He had finished his own 
luncheon when the doorbell 
rang and he ran out to an- 
swer it in person. 

The two visitors shook 
hands. Dunham, the at- 
torney, was a brisk, round, 
jolly man, almost entirely 
bald, who clearly found it 
difficult to be solemn, but 
his clerk, a thin young man 
with shell-rimmed glasses, injected a pro- 
fessional melancholy. 

“Brought Henderson along in case we 
needed a spare witness,”’ said Dunham. 
“You won’t do of course.” 

Gray, lying on his couch with the in- 
evitable compress protecting his eyes, 
greeted them feebly. “‘Open the safe and 
get out the old will, Hadley,” he said. 
“You know the combination, don’t you?” 

Hadley obeyed; and Gray sat up, still 
holding the cloth against his eyes with 
one hand as he reached for the folded 
papers with the other. 

“You’d better ring for Mrs. Bittler to 
witness, too,” he continued. ‘“‘I’ll read the 
new will while we’re waiting. I hope you 
made it as brief as possible, Dunham. My 
eyes won’t stand very much.” 

“It’s as short as the law allows,” said 
Dunham. “Just one page.” 


RAY rose and moved slowly to the 

other end of the room. He sat at the 
stand under the light and leaned his elbow 
on it, supporting his head against his palm 
and keeping the cloth close to his eyes. 
Mrs. Bittler arrived and Gray slowly 
signed the duplicate copies. Henderson 
and Mrs. Bittler signed as witnesses, and 
Dunham pocketed one copy. 

“You'll keep one here, I suppose,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ We'll hold the other at the office.” 

“Better burn this old one,”’ said Gray. 
“Light it and throw it in the grate there, 
Hadley.” 

Hadley obeyed. As the flame ran along 
the unfolding edges he saw that the ashes 
that littered the hearth were black, as if 
a good many papers had been burned 
there. He noticed, too, a narrow strip of 
cardboard, with a gilt bevel along one 
edge—the kind of board, he remembered, 
on which old-fashioned cabinet photo- 
graphs had been mounted. The flame 
flickered and went out. 

Gray spoke weakly behind him. ‘I’m 
sorry, but my eyes can’t stand that light 
much longer. If you’ll leave me before I’m 
obliged to put it out ——”’ 

“Of course. Understand perfectly.” 
Dunham bustled toward the stair. 
“Wouldn’t it be better to put your copy 
in the safe, while it’s open?’’ he suggested. 
“You’ve left it lying on the table iy 

“Hadley will see to that,” said Gray. “‘I 
want him to read it anyway.” 





UNHAM seemed to hesitate before he 

followed Mrs. Bittler’s ponderous as- 

cent. Hadley switched off the light and 
joined him in the upper corridor. 

The lawyer touched his sleeve. ‘“‘No 
reason why I shouldn’t tell you that you’re 
residuary legatee under this will. Come in 
for practically all of it unless the old boy 
changes his mind again.” 

“IT know. He told me.”’ Hadley shook 
his head. “It kind of takes my breath 
away. I can’t quite believe it yet.” 

“Well, don’t spend it.”” Dunham’s voice 
was dry. ‘“‘He’s made half a dozen wills 
before this one. One other thing: Don’t 
misunderstand it, will you? We'd like to 





. & 


do your law business for you, as we’ve done 
his, and I wanted to warn 

“Warn? Of what?” Hadley straight- 
ened. ‘I don’t see #3 

“That’s it. You wouldn’t. But an out- 
sider would. Gray’s practically blind; he’s 
alone and helpless; you’re living here with 
him, and he leaves you everything he owns. 
Begin to get my drift now?” 

“Tf you’re trying to imply that I ——” 
Hadley broke in hotly. 

Dunham stopped him. “I’m trying to 
tell you that you’d better watch your step 
pretty close. I know you're 
on the level, or I wouldn’t 
have drawn that will; I want 
you to look on the level 
when we come to probate, 
see? Lean over backwards— 
as far as you can. Get me?” 

There was no doubting 
the friendliness of the tone, 
and Hadley’s resentment 
subsided; he couldn’t help 
seeing the force of Dun- 
ham’s caution. 

““T guess you’re right,” he said. ‘‘Much 
obliged. I'll try to walk a chalk line.”’ 

Hadley went with him to the door. The 
postman met him on the steps and handed 
him the noon mail. Hadley took it up- 
stairs, running through the half dozen let- 
ters as he climbed. It was easy to guess 
what was in them, he thought—long, in- 
volved lies to tease money out of Henry 
Gray’s pocket. 








NE of the envelopes interested him 

idly, a big, square affair of reddish 
fiber paper. It was heavy; judging by 
the postage it must weigh almost half a 
pound; the postmark was blurred, but he 
deciphered the smudged letters: Colum- 
bus. He frowned at an elusive, vague 
association that the name stirred in his 
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mind. What made him feel as if he ought 
to connect this bulky packet with some- 
thing else, through that name? 

He carried the mail down to the reading 
stand when the electric latch admitted 
him, and stopped a minute before switch- 
ing on the light. 

“Shall I put the will away, sir?”’ 

“Did it myself,” said Gray’s whisper. 
““Leave the mail. I’ll look at it when I feel 
equal to it. Not now.” 

Hadley groped his way back to the 
stairs. “‘I don’t know how to thank you, 
Mr. Gray. I ——’” 

“Haven’t anything to thank me for— 
not yet. Might keep you waiting a good 
many years.” 

“T hope you will.” 

Hadley flung himself on his bed and 
tried to readjust his thoughts to the in- 
credible change.in his prospects. He was 
still trying to convince himself that it was 
all sober fact when he heard the bell, and 
was presently informed by Mrs. Bittler 
that Del Gresson wanted to see him. He 
went down to the parlor eagerly; he’d 
rather counted on Del to stand by him, 
and the bookkeeper’s silence through these 
weeks had hurt a little. 


“T WANTED to come before,”’ said Gres- 

son awkwardly. ‘I would have, but 
Mr. Penfold was so sore at you that I 
thought I’d better wait a bit. Only, when 
you passed us the other day and I saw how 
you looked when Gloria cut you, I made 
up my mind to come anyhow. I knew 
how you felt, Eb.” 

His voice changed artlessly as he named 
the girl, and Hadley’s mood softened in 
compassion. Del Gresson’s imaginary 
Gloria was so real to him that he couldn’t 
see the girl as other people knew her. 

“T know it hurt,”’ continued Gresson, 
“but you can see that it’s better for her 
to be sore at you, can’t you, Eb? You 
wouldn’t try to keep her friendship, and 
bring her under the shadow of your trou- 
ble, would you?” 

“Of course not. That’s a closed chap- 
ter, Del. It won’t ever be reopened.” 

He knew that the words would please 
Gresson’s ear, and the fervor of Gresson’s 
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HENRY VIII, at stately Hampton Court, dined among jewelled 
embroideries and fine wrought silver. The wondrous beauty of 
this gorgeous silverware has been recreated by Community silver- 
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Pie crust made with 
Snowdrift is crisp, tender and flaky and easy to make when you use so creamy 


a shortening as Snowdrift 
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Pie crust is nothing more than flour, a little salt, a good shortening and water put together 
quickly. The dough should be kept as dry as possible and should not be over-worked. The 
shortening should not be worked in too well, but rather put in coarsely, so that it will mel 
in the pie crust, causing flakiness. 


MARY B. MURRAY’S Flaky PASTRY _ Sift together the flour and salt and work in half of the Snowdrift with a spoon or knife, keeping the mix- 
1 Cupful Flour ture coarse and flaky. Cautiously stir in three and a half tablespoonfuls of the cold water. If the mixture 
* becomes sufficiently moist, omit the last half tablespoonful of water. Turn onto a slightly floured board, 


¥%4 Teaspoonful Salt dust with flour, and roll out the mixture into rectangular shape. Spread the remaining Snowdrift on this 
5 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift to within an inch of the edge. Fold over the dough, pressing the edges together, and gently roll into « 
1% Cupful Cold Water round, thin sheet. Repeat this three times in order to make the pastry flaky in layers, when it is baked. 

4, Cup P pastry y y | 


Snowdrift is made by the Wesson Oil people out of oil as good as a fine salad oil 
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ceremonial handclasp suggested irresisti- 
bly the footlights and grease paint that 
should have given it setting. 

Gresson reverted with comical sudden- 
ess to a matter-of-fact manner. ‘“‘There 
was one other thing.. The committee 
turned down my play, and I wanted you 
to look it over. You're still chairman, and 
thev hadn’t any right to act without con- 
sulting you. Eb, it’s the best thing I’ve 
done yet; you just read it and see.” 

Hadley nodded good-naturedly and led 
the way to his own room, where Gresson 
produced the formidable sheaf of manu- 
script. He read patiently through the im- 
possible tissue of tortured coincidence, the 
succession of worn-out device and sound- 
ing rodomontade, the glaring contrast be- 
tween desperate and purposeless villainy 
and imbecile virtue. 

Hadley fumbled for words that would 
spare his feelings. “It’s good, of course, 
but I can see why they didn’t accept it,” 
he said cautiously. “ You see, Del, nowa- 
days people want realism in a play. They 
want the stage to reflect life and people as 
they really are 





” 


‘“AND that’s just what I’ve done,” said 
Gresson eagerly. ‘* This play is just a 
slice of life, the realest kind of realism.” 
“Oh, come!’’ Hadley chuckled mildly. 
“Real people don’t go about plotting to 
ruin nice young men by false accusations, 
and trying to trap beautiful girls into fake 
marriages and re 
“They don’t, eh?’’ Gresson snorted. 
“How about you? Hasn’t somebody done 
that very thing to you? Aren’t you living 
here with a blind miser, in a house that 
hasn’t any windows—why, this adventure 
of yours is twice as melodramatic as any- 
thing I ever wrote.” 

Hadley started. “You're right, at that. 
It never struck me before, but the whole 
thing sounds like an old-fashioned blood- 
curdler! Listen 

He told the story from its beginning, in 
condensed, accurate detail, stimulated by 
Gresson’s manifestly professional interest, 
and confronting for the first time the help- 
less rebellion of the story-teller against the 
malicious improbability of simple facts. 

“It certainly sounds like a string of lies, 
doesn’t it? Even the little touches—for 
instance, the electric meter.” 

Gresson’s eyes glowed. ‘‘ You could build 
a whole plot around that bit—the meter 
whining when there ought not to bea light 
anywhere.” 

Hadley straightened. ‘‘That’s funny, 
Del. That’s exactly what it does here. 
The company claims it’s all right too; but 
the bill this month was twenty-eight dol- 
lars—and we don’t use as much as two dol- 
lars’ worth of current, as far as I can see.”’ 

Mrs. Bittler sidled past the 
door, in the direction of the 
corridor leading to the wing. 

Gresson nodded toward 
her. “*Comedy relief there,” 
he said. 

‘‘A lot more than you 
think. Know what she wor- 
ries about? Losing 
weight! Honestly.” 





RESSON’S face as- 
sumed the look of 
one who discovers hid- 
den treasure. “‘ And you 
said my play wasn’t true 
to life.’ He made a 
scribbled note on the 
back of a typed page. 
“That bit about the 
meter now—let’s think how it would fit in 
if we were writing this.” Hepaused, then 
brightened. “Gotit! The meter’sall right. 
You're really using that much current be- 
cause he keeps the lights going in there all 
day long and only puts ’em out when some- 
body comes. See? How about that?” 
Hadley sat very still, a kind of apolo- 
getic reverence rebuking his old conde- 
scending tolerance of Del’s imaginative 
mental habit. He, for all his hard-headed 
common sense, hadn’t thought of that 






simple explanation. Hadley resisted an 
impulse to be frank; it would hamper 
Del’s invention if he realized that he was 
working, for once, with sober fact. 

“That’s all right as far as it goes,” he 
said critically, ‘“‘but why should he keep 
the lights going? He’s got to have a rea- 
son, hasn’t he?”’ 


RESSON chuckled. ‘“‘Sure—and that’s 

all the better. The weak eyes are just 
aplant, see? He’s got eyes like a hawk all 
the time. He stays in the dark because he 
doesn’t want anybody to recognize him of 
course. Why doesn’t he want to be recog- 
nized? Why, because he’s a crook, hiding 
from the police—no, it’s better if he’s hid- 
ing from some private enemy—makes it 
more scary if he’s afraid of getting killed, 
or maybe blackmailed.” 

Mrs. Bittler reappeared, her wide face 
beaming. ‘“He’s gettin’ back his ap’tite, 
Mr. Hadley. He wants another plate o’ 
crackers ’n some more water. I d’clare I 
never thought I’d live to see him eatin’ be- 
tween meais like a Christian.” 

Hadley nodded impatiently. The dis- 
traction annoyed him. He wanted to 
concentrate on this latest suggestion of 
Del Gresson’s. The housekeeper waddled 
away. 

“Blackmail, eh? Who'd do it, and 
why?” 

*‘Why, you, perhaps. Anyway it’d look 
as if it was you, but of course it’d be some- 
body else, somebody unlikely. And you’d 
find out the reason before you found out 
the person. Suppose he’d croaked some- 
body and stands a chance of the chair if 
the blackmailer wants to squeal on him? 
A man’d take a lot of trouble to lie low if 
he was in a squeeze like that. Yes ——’”’ 

Again Hadley’s brain seemed to leap 
out into the darkness and reach a conclu- 
sion he could not possibly have foreseen. 
Suppose Polder were alive—Polder, with 
that infinite capacity for taking pains that 
warranted the name of genius? His 
thought raced back. Henry Gray had 
been living in this same house twenty-odd 
years ago; he had come to Pittland, Had- 
ley remembered hearing, during the oil 
boom, some time in the eighties. Judson 
Tyrell had been working in the Fentons- 
burg Prison at the time of Polder’s brief 
confinement there; he had come up here 
to this house to see Gray in Hadley’s be- 
half and had recognized Polder in spite of 
all his precautions. 


E JUMPED up and ran into the hall. 
Mrs. Bittler had reached the head of 
the stairs with her tray. 

“Look here, Mrs. Bittler. Do you hap- 
pen to remember a man named Tyrell, 
Judson Tyrell, coming to see Mr. Gray a 
day or so before I came? A little, gray- 
haired fellow ——”’ 

““Le’s see. The’ was quite 
a lot of folks tryin’ to see 
him then. Reporters, 
mostly. I couldn’t say 
rightly.” 

“This man got in; he 
must have seen Mr. Gray. 
Did you let any of those 

callers inside? You'd re- 
member that, surely.”’ 
She hesitated. “‘The’ 
was a man here, kind of 
late one night. He got 
in because Mr. Gray 
brought him. I didn’t 
see him; I’d gone to 
bed; but I heard ’em 
talking on the porch. 
Mr. Gray goes out some- 
times, nights, you know. 
I guess he was just comin’ back when this 
caller come.”’ 

Hadley let her pass. Accident again— 
the kind of thing that beats the cleverest 
human brains. The one man who could 
recognize Henry Gray as Polder, brought 
to his doorstep at the one moment when 
he could meet Polder face to face! 

He went back to Gresson, trying to con- 
trol his excitement. The play-writing 
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HEINZ does the cooking 


—you just heat and serve 
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paghetti 


with cheese and tomato sauce, 


Mother late. Children hungry. Noon hour half gone. 

How a delayed shopping tour would upset the domestic schedule 
if it were not for Heinz! 

Instead of a cold bite—Heinz Cooked Spaghetti—steaming hot 
in a moment and delicious to the last morsel. 

Heinz-made dry spaghetti, Heinz Tomato Sauce, a special selected 
cheese, all seasoned and expertly cooked in the Heinz kitchens. 

You should have a dozen cans in your pantry all of the time. 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ABOUT EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO I was a complete wreck: could not 
eat or sleep, was anemic and my color had faded to a sickly green. 
My friends began to exchange pitying glances, and one day, an old 
lady insisted on giving me her seat. That was the crowning humil- 
iation. I decided to give yeast atrial. I started eating three cakes 
daily. In about six weeks found I could eat a real meal once more; 
in two months my natural color began to return. I kept on, and 
now, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I am a well woman.” 


Mrs. IF. R. Conner, Florence, Ky. 
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“T BEGAN To EAT Fleischmann’s Yeast to correct faulty elimination. 
My improvement was steady and permanent. To make a long 
story short: I am fighting fit in every way. Overwork does not 
bother me. My endurance is there. I eat and sleep like a he-man. 
The remarkable improvement in my health is a matter of record 
based on a physician’s examination. Intestinal trouble? Banished 
forever. Fresh air, exercise and a few cakes of yeast a day did it.” 
Wa tr Mars3, Belleville, Ill. 



























All Bring 
a Message of 
eAbounding “Health 


Vitality regained—clogged intestines 
corrected—digestive and disfiguring 
skin eru ptions conquered — through 


one simple fresh. food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine 
in any sense—Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 


food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly 
every day before meals: on crackers— 
in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For clogged intestines especially, dis- 
solve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. C-67, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York City. 
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“SCRATCHES AND EVEN PIN PRICKS FESTERED—I was a 
rival for Job’s ‘laurels.’ My nerves were chaotic; I de- 
veloped a morbid, craven terror of pain. A neighbor sug- 
gested yeast and, though cynically doubting the remark- 
able cures narrated, I took 4 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily between meals for one month. The incredible hap- 
pened. An eruption just starting dried away painlessly, 
minor blemishes on my back, which I had had in series 
for years, totally disappeared; I grew steadily stronger, 
and life reassumed normal perspective. Finally I, who 
had dragged to my housework, half fainting from the least 
exertion, had surplus energy and wiped dishes dancing to 
phonograph records.” 


Mrs. R. G. Boorn, Port Washington, N. Y. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system—corrects 
faulty elimination, skin troubles, stomach disorders. 







































“THIS SPRING, desperate from years of suffering from clogged in- 
testines, and from unavailing attempts to cure the resultant evils, 
I read this definition by a physician: ‘Yeast is an antiseptic and is 
effective in all diseases in which there is threatened putridity.’ I 
began taking one cake in warm water before breakfast and at bed- 
time. My looks a month later demonstrated a release from cathar- 
tics. Continuing the treatment, I gained daily in vigor. Years of 
intestinal poisoning take their toll of youth; so I shall continue to 
drink my yeast.””. Mrs. Carrie M. Crema, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“THIS SPRING, just recovering from a serious illness, I asked my 
physician if Yeast would do me any good. He said that it was very 
good, so I began eating it. I am no longer troubled with indiges- 
tion, headaches, or stomach troubles of any kind, nor do I any 
longer wish to hide my face on account of an unsightly skin. In- 
stead of the pale sallow look, I have a good rosy complexion. And 
now I can eat a hearty meal, and enjoy it. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
has wrought this wonderful change, for at present I use no other 
remedies.” Miss Jenny Cuartranp, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
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bookkeeper had found Hadley’s copy of 
The Stage Door and was submerged in its 
smudged pages. 

He looked up wistfully. “Always look 
through the help-wanted ads when I see 
that paper,” he said a little bashfully. 
“Never got over the notion that I wasn’t 
cut out for a bookkeeper.” 

He tossed the magazine on the stand, 
and Hadley’s eye caught a word of the 
cover legend: Columbus. He remembered 
now. That was where he’d seen it of 
course; The Stage Door was printed there. 


E WAS anxious now to be quit of Del’s 
company. The playwright had served 
his purpose and was in the way. He must 
get hold of Geraghty and check up the facts. 
‘Look here, Del, I’m sorry I’ve got to 
turn you out. I’ve got some work to do. 
You see what you can make of this plot 
we've been framing up, and we'll go over it 
again. It sounds first rate so far.” 

“Tt’s a whale of an idea.”’ Gresson 
moved to the door. ‘‘I’m going to use that 
housekeeper just as she is. There’s first- 
rate comedy in that diet business—bottles 
of water and Graham crackers showing up 
just when you don’t 
expect ’em. Sure- 
fire laughs every 
time.”” He wagged 
hishead. “I tell you, 
Eb, if we can handle 
this idea right we’ll 
get our names in that 
paper yonder, and 
get ’em in big tvpe 
too.” 

Hadley went with 
him to the door. 
When he had gone, 
and his infectious 
enthusiasm no 
longer quickened 
Hadley’s own excite- 
ment, the plausibil- 
ity of the theory 
seemed to fade a lit- 
tle. His conscience 
stirred uneasily. It 
was a matter of hours since Henry Gray 
had signed a will in which Hadley was 
named as heir, and Hadley was now trying 
- believe that his benefactor was a mur- 
qdaerer. 

He shook his head impatiently. The 
whole thing was just a tissue of crazy 
guesswork, without any more startling 
explanation, probably, than he had dis- 
covered for the queer whining noise that 
had set his teeth on edge. 


IX 


TS days of investigation on Geraghty’s 
4 part failed to throw any considerable 
light on Hadley’s problems, and his own 
observations during that period served 
only to deepen the conviction that most of 
these problems were wholly imaginary. 

_ Gray had come to Pittland, apparently 
from Chicago, in 1890 or 1891; he had 
bought and remodeled the Whitney Street 
house in the latter year and had lived in 
more or less seclusion ever since. It had 
proved impossible to go farther back; 
alter thirty-odd years there was no chance 
of tracing the record of a man with such 
a commonplace name in a city that had 
grown and changed as swiftly as Chicago. 
Geraghty admitted frankly that his theory 
concerning Gray’s motive for contributing 
to Tyrell’s work remained nothing but an 
unsubstantiated guess. 

; There had been no further requests for 
financial help on Tyrell’s part; the rou- 
tine of existence in the darkened house in 
W hitney Street settled into a prosaic rut. 
He was impelled to laugh at himself now 
for having thought of it as an adventure 
wrapped in mystery and danger. 

_ Gray delighted Mrs. Bittler by admit- 
ung that his experiment with Dynamo 
Dietetics had improved his general health. 
Several times he insisted on Hadley’s going 
out in the evening, declaring that he was 
feeling so well there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t be left alone in the house for an 


a 





hour or two. On these occasions Hadley 
yielded the more readily because of his re- 
newed friendship with Del Gresson, already 
deep in the construction of a new melo- 
drama founded on Hadley’s experience. 

He saw Beth Tyrell twice during this 
interval, but neither occasion much ad- 
vanced his acquaintance nor his under- 
standing. She treated him with a cool 
courtesy that held him at arm’s length; 
only when he surprised her in the act of 
studying him could he find anything except 
disinterest in her look. When she thought 
he was intent on what Tyrell was saying 
she seemed to explore his face for some- 
thing she expected not to find there. 

He had one enlightening shock on the 
second of his visits. He had referred to 
Tyrell’s continued surveillance of the 
Whitney Street house, and suggested that 
it was no longer necessary, now that he 
himself was on guard indoors and the 
newspapers had lost interest in the affair. 

“It does no harm at least,’’ said Tyrell 
gently. ‘And it gives me a means of 
keeping Silvio Farone and his brother out 
of mischief.’”’ He smiled thinly. ‘“‘They 
were rather difficult to use when they got 
out of Stillburn; it is hard enough to find 
honest work for anybody with a criminal 
record, but ex- 
policemen, con- 
victed of graft—well, 
there is a problem, 
if you like.” 


“TO VEN so they’re 

just wasting 
their time up there.”’ 
Hadley fancied he 
saw a chance of rid- 
ding himself and 
Gray of such dubious 
protection. “‘There’s 
no need of them 
now.” 

“Thope so.’ 
Tyrell spoke dryly. 
‘*Tam almost sure of 
it, but one learns in 
this work to take 
very little for 
granted. It is an ex- 
cellent tonic for convalescent honesty to 
know that somebody is watching rather 
closely.” 

Hadley stared. He had forgotten that 
these people must still consider him as a 
bungling thief. 

** About that, I’ve been intending to tell 
you all along’’—he yielded to a necessity 
for frankness, savagely careless of Ger- 
aghty’s anger—‘‘I never meant to steal 
those bonds. I told the absolute truth to 
the newspapers. I haven’t bored you with 
protestations all this time because it didn’t 
seem worth while in the face of the evi- 
dence. But I’ve got to say it this once.” 

Tyrell eyed him gravely. ‘This is 
rather late in the day for that statement, 
Hadley. You have been at some pains to 
convey the impression of guilt, even if you 
have avoided a direct confession.” 

Hadley felt something of his original 
fear as he tried to meet the steady gaze. 
He was almost driven to telling the whole 
truth in that instant of panic, but an eva- 
sion came to his lips in time. 


“T DID let you think it, intentionally, be- 

cause I felt somehow that you wouldn’t 
be interested in me unless you believed I 
was a crook. I was in for just as much 
trouble as if I’d stolen the bonds, and I 
couldn’t see any way out except through 
you.” 

“T see.”” Tyrell’s gravity softened a lit- 
tle. ‘‘That seems toexplain. But it would 
have been better to be quite frank. I must 
think about this; it is more of a case than 
Isupposed. Why were you sent on that er- 
rand? If Mr. Gray sent you, as you sup- 
posed, why should he deny it? If for some 
invisible motive he deliberately planned 
to make trouble for you, why should he 
get you out of it and take you into his 
house, treat you almost like a son, make 
you his heir?”’ 

“It couldn’t have been Mr. Gray, that’s 
certain,” said Hadley. ‘‘ And yet itcouldn’t 








Cream of Wheat cooked 
with chopped dates puts a 
new appetizing interest in 
breakfast. Its creamy wheat 
flavor blends deliciously 
with any fruit— prunes, 
raisins, figs or fresh fruit 
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Start the day right 


with breakfast 
—with a delicious energy dish ! 


The great American farce—breakfast! 
Nomealis so slighted, so misused; and 
no meal is more important, according 
to diet specialists. 


In the morning everyone needs a 
hot, nourishing breakfast, to get into 
action for the day; just as a cold 
motor needs priming. 


Energy our greatest 
morning need 


The body’s chief need at the start of 
the day is energy. Breakfast should 
supply this need fully and enjoyably. 


There is one delicious food which 
perfectly meets this morning require- 
ment—Cream of Wheat! 


Physicians and dietitians know 
Cream of Wheat as a valuable car- 
bohydrate food, exceptionally rich in 
energy substance or the vital force 
we all need. 


It isa doubly valuable food because 
it is in such simple form that the most 
delicate digestion can handle it easily 
and quickly, without extra effort. 


As the first solid food for babies, 
Cream of Wheat has had a leading 
place on physicians’ diet lists for 


~ 


many years. And for growing chil- 
dren, its rich store of energy fills an 
especially vital need. 


An energy-breakfast! Tempting, 
satisfying, affording new enjoyment 
—have it tomorrow morning in 
Cream of Wheat! It will assure an 
ample morning energy supply for 
children and grown-ups alike. 


And with Cream of Wheat you 
can put the magnet of variety in this 
monotonous old meal, for you can 
serve it so many tempting ways. Try 
it cooked with dates, prunes, raisins 
or served with baked apple. Children 
love it with brown sugar or maple 
syrup. Its creamy flavor blended with 
fruit is particularly delicious. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Book of 50 Recipes 


Send today for free sample box of Cream of 
Wheat, containing enough for four generous 
cereal servings or to make any one recipe. With 
it we will also send our new recipe book which 
gives 50 tempting dishes made 
with Cream of Wheat — dainty 
desserts, breads, meat, vegetable | 
and cheese dishes. ‘ 

We also have, for mothers, an | 
authoritative book on _ babies’ 
and children’s diet which we will | 
gladly send you free. 





ANoke 


<~ 
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My 





Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 210, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Address 





oO Please send me free sample and recipe booklet, 
50 


Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat.”’ 


oO Please send me your booklet, 


he Important Business of Feeding Children.” 
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ream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


© 1925, C. of W. Co. 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN 


“ WAFELES/" 


Your family and guests will say “‘ Waffles” 
often after you get your UNIVERSAL 
Electric Waffle Iron. 


What mouth does not water at the thought 
of them? And such waffles!—any shade you 
wish from golden tan to autumn brown, each 
luscious and perfectly cooked. UNIVERSAL 
waffles are more quickly and easily made. 
Both sides evenly browned without turning. 
They’re tastier and more digestible for no 
grease is used. A _ patented sliding hinge 
allows waffle to raise properly. 


You too can become famous for your waffles 
if you use the UNIVERSAL “Iron.” It is 


beautiful and durable as well as convenient. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 


Although sold at popular prices, costing little or no 
more than ordinary lines, UNIVERSAL Appliances 
offer the best values obtainable, whether those values 
are measured in quality of materials, attractiveness of 
design, in workmanship, or in service rendered. 


Every appliance is unconditionally guaranteed to satisfactorily 
perform the task for which it isintended. Forevery Home Need 
there is a UNIVERSAL Household Help, only a few of which 
are shown in the Border. Ask your neighbor or your dealer 
about their merits—they know and will be proud to tell you. 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps Sold by All Good Dealers 


Write for Booklet No. 101 showing many other 
UNIVERSAL Helps every home needs 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 
The Famous UNIVERSAL Home Needs for Over Half a Century 


IN EVERY HOME 













LANDERS. FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 
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have been anybody else either. His voice 
is so peculiar that I couldn’t have been 
mistaken.’’ Hadley shook his head. “It’s 
too deep for me. What’s sure is that I’ve 
come out of it, thanks to you, a lot better 
than I could have hoped. So I shan’t be 
too sorry for myself if you’ll believe that 
I’m not just a stupid, bungling would-be 
thief.” 

He forced his eyes to meet the girl’s as 
he stopped. She seemed to take the final 
statement as addressed to her. 

“We haven’t thought of you as that— 
at any time,”’ she said quietly. The look 
and tone robbed the words of any reassur- 
ing quality; Hadley felt that whatever 
Tyrell might think about his denial, his 
niece had acquitted him only of stupidity 
and held to the belief that he was, in in- 
tent at least, the thief that the circum- 
stances declared him. 

He went soon afterward, angry at him- 
self for balancing the opinion of a girl he 
hardly knew against all the improvement 
in his situation and his prospects. 

At the corner of Whitney Place, as he 
passed the darkened doorway of the shop 
that faced Gray’s house, a cautious hissing 
sound stopped him. He guessed that the 
man who beckoned to him was one of the 
Farone brothers. 

“Find out who’s inside with the old bird 
and come out and tell me,”’ said the voice. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,”’ he said 
sharply. ‘It’s no business of yours.”’ 


“(OME down off it.’”’ The whisper 
grated. ‘‘ You take orders, or you'll 
hear from the Shepherd, see? We’re both on 
this job. I want to know who’s in there.”’ 
Hadley hesitated. If he refused point- 
blank to do as he was bid Farone might 
make trouble; there was nothing to be 
gained in any case by antagonizing him. 
“There isn’t anybody there,’ he said. “I 
can tell you that right now. Mr. Gray was 
alone, and nobody could get in.”’ 

“And I’m telling you that somebody 
did, not over an hour back. I seen him.” 

Hadley hurried across the street, a little 
troubled without understanding why. He 
ran upstairs to the door of the wing and 
tapped out his signal knock. After a few 
moments he heard Gray’s voice from the 
other side. 

“What is it, Hadley?’”’ 

‘Just wanted to tell you I’d come in.” 
Hadley was relieved. ‘Are you all right, 
sir? One of Tyrell’s men worried me witha 
yarn that somebody had got into the house 
a while ago. I thought he was mistaken, 
but he seemed so positive ; 

“He saw me; that’s all. 
a few minutes about ten. 

“Yes, sir. Good night.” 

Hadley went back to Farone and en- 
lightened him. 

“That’s it, eh?’? The man was crest- 
fallen. ‘‘It did look kind of like the old 
bird, but I didn’t think he could have got 
out without one of us spottin’ him.” 





I went out for 
Is that all?” 


ADLEY turned away without discus- 

sion. He heard Mrs. Bittler come in, 
and spoke to her from the head of the back 
stairs. He read for perhaps half an hour 
and turned out his light. Later, in the half- 
conscious state preceding sleep, he heard 
the hushed, mournful noise of the meter, 
and wondered sleepily why it seemed this 
time to come from farther away, and from 
the direction of the wing instead of from 
the pantry cupboard. Queer, too, that it 
should happen when there wasn’t a light 
burning, unless Gray had switched on the 
single bulb behind the Chinese screen. 
He thought tolerantly of Del Gresson’s 
hypothesis, and drifted into sleep. 

The next day passed slowly, and the 
evening promised to be even duller than 
the day. Mrs. Bittler went out to an early 
movie as soon as she had carried up 
Gray’s supper tray. Hadley was glad 
when the bell rang and he found Tim 
Geraghty on the doorstep. 

“Eb, I got a notion it’s about time I 
took a look at this man Gray.’”’ Geraghty 
came bluntly to the point as he stepped in- 
side the door. “I can’t get a line on him, 
but there’s a chance I’d spot him if I was 





close enough. You go up and knock the 
way you always do, and I'll go in with 
you when he presses the button.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Hadley. “He’d 
never get over it if I disobeyed orders that 
way. I’d lose my job.” 

“Guess you'll have to take a chance 
then. I been trying for two weeks to find 
somebody in Pittland that knows this 
bird, and as far as I can make out no- 
body’s had a good look at him even. 
Strikes me that a man wouldn’t lie so low 
without a pretty good reason.” 


“(\H, THAT’S just silly, Tim. The 
man’s eyes are about gone, and he 
has to stay out of the light, that’s all.” 

“Eb, I’m going in; that’s settled.” 

Hadley felt the futility of arguing against 
that dogged purpose, but he tried again: 
“Look here, Tim, you’re likely to cost me 
a lot more than just my job. I didn’t tell 
you, but I’m down in Mr. Gray’s will for 
a good bit of his estate. Don’t spoil every- 
Pin by stirring up a perfectly needless 
uss. 

“How’d you know about this will?” 

Geraghty listened to Hadley’s brief ex- 
planation, frowning. ‘Guess I’d better 
see him all the same,’’ he said. “‘I’ll square 
you if I can, but I’m going in there and 
I’m going now.” 

Steps sounded on the porch; the bell 
rang; Geraghty opened the door, and 
Hadley saw Del Gresson’s lank figure in 
the opening. He welcomed the interrup- 
tion eagerly. 

“Come right in, Del. This is Inspector 
Geraghty. Guess you’ve seen him before, 
though, haven’t you?” 

Geraghty nodded, his eyes narrowing. 
“What you doing here?’’ he demanded. 
“Thought you didn’t care for crooks.” 

Hadley resented the tone and words. 
“It’s all right, Tim. Gresson and I are 
tinkering with a play he’s got in his 
head.”’ 

“Well, he can wait while we go see 
Gray,” said Geraghty decisively. ‘‘That’s 
what I’m here for.”’ 

He moved to the foot of the stairs, and 
Hadley could only follow, expostulating 
uselessly. Geraghty paid no attention. He 
found his way without hesitation to the 
end of the hall that led to the wing, and 
knocked smartly on the door. There was 
no answer. 


“7 OU try your trick knock, Eb. Maybe 
he’ll open up for you and save me 
from kicking in the door.”’ 

Hadley complied. There was no re- 
sponse. 

“All right. Step one side, Eb.’’ Ger- 
aghty drew up his right leg till the knee 
almost touched his shoulder, and kicked 
forward with the flat of his foot. The heavy 
panel split under the blow; another blow 
broke out a splintered section and Ger- 
aghty’s arm went through the hole to the 
latch. The door swung open. Geraghty 
produced an electric flash and sent a long 
pencil of light into the dark, silent room. 

He turned quickly. ‘Come along, Eb. 
You too,” he added, as Gresson’s thin, 
interested face appeared at the end of the 
corridor. He stood aside, motioning fo1 
them to pass him, and let Hadley lead th: 
way downstairs. 

“Switch on the lights, Eb.’”’ The slen- 
der ray of the flash flickered swiftly about 
the blank, unwindowed walls and ceiling 
as Geraghty came down the stairs. 

Hadley touched the switch, and spok« 
quickly in the direction of the couch. “|! 
couldn’t stop him, Mr. Gray. I did my 
best to keep him out.” 

Geraghty’s broad back prevented him 
from seeing Gray’s head and shoulders, 
but something in the stillness of the lower 
figure on the cushions sent a little quiver 
of fear through Hadley before Geraghty’s 
voice, grimly gentle, came to him, it 
seemed, from very far away. 

“Don’t blame you for trying to keep me 
out of here. Guess it hasn’t been much 
more’n half an hour since this man was 
killed.” 


(Continued in the November Home Journal) 
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Enjoy Greaseless Fried Foods— 
Try Deep Frying 
Egg Plant with Mazola 


OR delicious, easily digested and greaseless fried 
foods, fry with Mazola. Follow the suggestions 
here for frying egg plant in deep Mazola and 
convince yourself of this modern way of pre- 


paring greaseless fried foods. 


Mazola is not an animal fat—but a delicious, 


pure, clear vegetable oil—free from moisture. 


If you like corn on the cob you can’t help liking 
Mazola. It is ¢tse/f a food as good to eat as the 


full-ripened golden corn from which it is pressed. 


To the modern housewife it is a pleasant thought 
to know the source of Mazola—which is one rea- 
son for Mazola’s nation-wide popularity as the 


oil for salads as well as for frying and shortening. 


9 Contains over 100 delightful recipes for pre- 
paring delicious foods. Write to Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, Dept. 12, Argo, Illinois. 


( Fens Beautifully illustrated Cook Book 
J 
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(Illustration below) 
Dip slices in bread 
crumbs, then in egg 
and again in bread 
crumbs. Fry in deep, 
hot MAZOLA—and 
then enjoy the most 
delicious and digest- 
ible fried egg plant 
you ever tasted. 


® 





AA 
First cut egg plant in slices of 
uniform thickness—either by 
hand or with a vegetable slicer 
as shown in picture to the left. 


B 


Remove outside skin—either 
with paring knife or with a 
large sized cooky cutter 
as shown in picture below. 





























Towels of Evident Quality and Exceptional Ualue 





‘When you go 


traveling 


You find them in most of the good hotels| 


SERVICE is the watchword of the good 
hotel—the comfort of guests its first con- 
sideration. Towels there must be in 
snowy abundance .. . towels of evident 
quality and generous size towels 
beyond the criticism of even the fussiest 
guest. 


All sizes, weights and weaves in 
Cannon bath towels, with fast- 
color borders or in all white. 


Huck hand and face towels in all 
white or with fast-color borders. 
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Because of the large number of towels 
hotels must buy, they select them with 
exceeding care. Think, then, of what it 
means when nearly every good hotel uses 
Cannon towels. 


It means that hotels throughout the 
country have discovered that Cannon 
towels are the best values their money can 
possibly buy. No better proof can be 
required than this—of the quality, wear 
and real economy of Cannon towels. 
Don’t you think that the towel 
investment for the home should , 
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You can buy the most luxurious Cannon |> 


PRbaseeusdaent 


bath towels—heavy, beautiful towels with | 
gorgeous, fast-colored borders in_ blue, f 


gold, lavender or rose. Or you can buy 


Cannon towels not quite so large or heavy 


in weight. Then there are also those little J 


turkish towels men like so well for shav- 1 
ing. And any number of styles in the 


splendid huck face and hand towels. 


Cannon towels are sold by dry goods 
and department stores everywhere. 


They range in price from 25c to | 





TRADE 


be made as wisely and carefully Toe 


as it is made in these hotels? 


REG.U.5. PAT.OFF .CANNON MFG.CO. 


Trade-mark label that 


MARK 


S $2.00 each. Cannon Mills, [nc., | 


70 Worth Street, New York City. 


identifies Cannon towels. 


CANNON TOWELS 


Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less 


Buy | 
them singly or by the dozen. | 


Ov 
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Buy 
ozen. 
5c to 
Inc., 
City. 
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“My mother 
was early left 
vith two small 
hildren to support. 
Jefore Seesegs under- 
tand what it was all 
d head ] knew of the ef- 
fort made to keep myself 
and my sister acting, so the 
necessary money might be earned.” 





“T think it is an excellent idea for every 


“These are the days w 
from money 


incomes. 
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These words 

from The Story 

of Lillian Gish, 

now appearing in 

The Fournal, show 

that Miss Gish realizes 

the importance of the 

money problem to women. 

Read her letter about The Girls’ 
Club printed below. 


Everyqwoman Can Have Hter 
Own Money 


woman to have her own personal spending money 
nd The Girls’ Club surely offers a pleasant and easy 


way to earn it. 


hen women are taking a hand in their own affairs, enjoying freedom 
worries, simply because so many of us are realizing the joy of earning our own 
(ye thoroughly acquainted with The Girls’ Club plan, and I heartily recom- 


mend it to girls and women w ho want the useful or 


pretty things money will buy.” 


sented itself to you? Aren’t you one 

of the women who would know ex- 
actly what to do with $25 extra a month? 
Or $50 for that matter? 

Are you the attractive young girl to 
whom new dresses, scarfs, pretty things in 
general are so necessary ? 

Are you the busy mother planning new 
touches for your home, and tasteful cloth- 
ing for yourself and your children? 

Or are you the ambitious business girl, 
the stay-at-home or the cheery grand- 
mother thinking already of Christmas 
gifts for certain precious young people? 

In any case, if you are longing for any- 
thing that costs more money than you can 
alford to spend, The Girls’ Club stands 
ready to show you how to earn it. We 
shall be glad to welcome you, not only to 
your share of Girls’ Club dollars but to 
our growing group of wide-awake, pros- 
perous women. 

As Lillian Gish says, it is positively a joy 
‘or a woman to earn her own money. True, 
we are not all so gifted as Miss Gish. We 
carn our money in different ways. 

But the point about The Girls’ Club 
that appealed to Miss Gish is that it offers 
‘o all women a way to be financially inde- 
pendent without sacrificing home duties or 
other important tasks. To show you how 
members of The Club feel about it, let me 
print a few letters which late mails have 
brought to my desk. 


A Mother Earns $65 


Dear Manager: Last year the cold weather 


| ASN’T the money problem often pre- 





caught me napping. I had not prepared for it. 
The long winter was very trying, but it did one 
thing for me. It quickened my determination to 
fit out my home more thoroughly with cold 
weather comforts. 


Puen a | 


My Girls’ Club Money has lately purchased 
two pairs of fleecy blankets, and will help me buy 
warm, woolly underwear for my two little people. 

Mrs. J. N., Maine. 


A Business Girl ‘‘Adds Up”’ 


I still take out my bank book and add up, just 
for fun. It seems so wonderful to think that this 
money is mine—that I can give myself a ‘‘raise”’ 
every week if I want to. Best of all, I can buy 
the things I want—the prettiest dress, the finest 
hat, the newest trick for my room—without ever 
worrying again about where the money to pay 
for them is coming from. E, D. D., Kentucky. 


An Anniversary 


Dear Manager: It’s five years today since I 
joined The Girls’ Club. Every dollar earned has 
brought me solid satisfaction. But in this little 
anniversary note I want to speak more particu- 
larly of how much I have enjoyed working with 
you and the members, and to thank you for all 
the help you and they have given me. Please 
wish me luck as I start on another year. 


Mrs. C. M., Missouri. 
You are Invited 


ND now we come to you. The Girls’ 
Club plan for earning money is open 
to every girl and woman reading this page. 
Never mind if you are busy or tied down, 
or if you live in an out-of-the-way local- 
ity—still you can profit by our plan. 
Then why not write me today—now— 
before you put the JOURNAL away, and 
request the details of our plan? This in- 
formation will cost you nothing. Address 
me as the 
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Only 2 Hours to Iron 
Large Washings 


Small Ones but an Hour 


(From interviews with scores of housewives) 


This Shows What Saves the Time 




















The V-Shaped Heating 
Unit of the ordinary iron 
cannot keep the edges hot 
when they come in con- 
tact with damp cloth. 








A 





The Sunbeam’s All-Over 
Heating Unit comes to the 
very edge, maintaining con- 
stant and even heat where 
iron meets damp cloth. 








xy 








| gin at the picture of these two heat- 
ing units. One is the kind found in 
ordinary irons—the other (the wide one) 
isthe All-OverUnit in the Sunbeam Iron. 

See how the Sunbeam Unit covers the 
whole bottom—heats it all over—heats 
to the very edges where an iron meets the 
damp cloth first. And thus KEEPS 
these edges hot! 


A Trial Offer to Prove It 


A unit that fails to do this makes iron- 
ing slower, more difficult. For the damp 
cloth cools the iron. Then a woman has 
to press until her arm aches. Soon she 
must wait for the iron to heat again. 


You would be amazed at how much 
more quickly and easily you could iron 
with the Sunbeam. That is why the Sun- 
beam is sold on these open terms— 
money back if you’ re willing to part with 
this iron after a 30 -day trial. 


A Woman Who Tried It 


We do not profess that amy ironing can 
be done in two hours. Some excep- 


tionally large ironings may require half 


a day. But those same ironings would 
take several hours more with an ordi- 
nary electric iron. 

One woman—Mrs. Anna B. Gaines 
of Kansas City, Mo.—had to spend a 
whole day on an ironing that she now 
does by noon with the Sunbeam. 





Unharmed by Over-heating 


Many womenaccidentally over-heat their 
irons at one time or another. Then the 
ordinary iron won't heat as before. One 
Public Service Company reports that 
70% of the irons brought in for repairs 
are due tothis. Not so with the Sunbeam. 

In one endurance test a Sunbeam was left 
on steady current for 5000 hours continuously 
—equal to about 20 years’ service in the aver- 
age home. This test discolored the nickel, but 
this Sunbeam still irons splendidly. 

Sunbeam is now recommended and sold by 
leading Public Service Companies and electrical 
dealers. 


So let no one persuade you to accept some 
other iron instead. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 

5544 West Roosevelt Road + Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 























Delft-Blue Art-Steel 
Fire-Safe Case, $1 


Approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the Nat’l Board 
of Fire Underwriters 


To help introduce the Sunbeam 
Iron, this $2. sovalue for $1, but only 
when bought in combination with 
the Sunbeam, Enables you to put 
away iron hot—no waiting while it 
cools. Keeps iron, cord and stand 
clean, safe, and always together. 








HE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC IRON 
“STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $I EXTRA 


Sunbeaint, 730 


52 CEO, 


ay 5 sO 
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ReeEp’s Crepe Papersand Crepe 
Paper Favors are the newest 
things on the market. Never 
in your life have you seen such 
glowing, brilliant hues and such 
a wide choice of soft, lustrous, 
jewel-like colors. And in buy- 
¢ ing Reed’s Crepe Papers you 
will be delighted with the abso- 
F lute certainty that every fold of 
any shade exactly matches every 
other piece of that same tint. 
You will find Reed’s Crepe 
Papers and ready-made Favors 
at the most progressive stores. 
Leading merchants recognize in 
these Papers a truly remarkable 
achievement. Yet they cost no 
more than ordinary crepe. 





Send for this beautiful book 
and color chart ‘ 


“Color Harmony with Reed’s 
Crepe Papers—containing a 
valuable color-harmony chart” 
is a most unusual and beautiful 
booklet. It tells how to get the 
most delightful color effects in 
table decorations, flower group- 
ings, party and festival decora- 
tions, costumes and pageants. We 
will mail you a copy on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps or coin. 


REED'S 


Crepe,,Papers 
Crepe Paper Favors 





+ 
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What Radcliffe Flas Done and 1s Doing 


class to assemble, said Dean Briggs, was 
the one to which he taught the pre- 
scribed Greek of Harvard freshmen. There 
were three girls in that class—Grace Can- 
field, Abbie Parsons and Annie Barber. 

Harvard students dubbed the enter- 
prise the Harvard Annex at the outset, 
and that name, although never official, 
was accepted by the women themselves 
and used for fifteen years. In the first 
three years the Annex had an average of 
forty students, many of them specials. 
They paid two hundred dollars a year for 
tuition, which was fifty dollars more than 
Harvard students then paid. 

In 1882 Mrs. Agassiz was elected presi- 
dent, and the first commencement exer- 
cises were held in her home on Quincy 
Street. By 1885 the society had managed 
to raise forty thousand dollars and, with 
many misgivings, they plunged on their 
first real-estate venture by investing half 
of all they had in the purchase of the his- 
toric old Fay Mansion. 

By 1893 Mrs. Agassiz and her asso- 
ciates and President Eliot, with the Har- 
vard professors, realized that the Annex 
had outgrown the conditions which had 
sufficed for the first years. The chief 
difficulty was that women students who 
put in four years of the stiffest kind of 
academic work, duplicating what Harvard 
students were doing, had nothing ade- 
quate to show for it. Harvard would not 
confer on them her own degrees, and the 
Annex had no degrees to give. 

The solution finally hit upon was that 
Harvard should become the Visitor to the 
woman’s college in accordance with an 
ancient academic law of England, provid- 
ing that all institutions of learning have 
official visitors. On that basis Harvard 
and the Annex came to an agreement that 
the woman’s college should adopt an offi- 
cial name and obtain from the state of 
Massachusetts a charter authorizing it to 
confer degrees, that such degrees should be 
countersigned by the president of Har- 
vard, that Harvard should be the Visitor, 
and that no instructor or examiner should 
be appointed without the approval of the 
Visitor. 

It was then recalled that the first gift 
which Harvard ever had received from a 
woman came from Lady Mowlson, of Eng- 
land. She sent one hundred pounds to 
America in the 1640’s for the new college in 
the colonies. Lady Mowlson’s maiden 
name was Anne Radcliffe. Nobody asked 
for a better name than that for the Har- 
vard Annex. Thus equipped with a title, 
the college obtained its charter and author- 
ity to give degrees. 


The (ollege Equipment 


P TO this time Radcliffe had acquired 

no property other than Fay House. 
But it became easier to give to an institu- 
tion that had a real name and a charter. 
There was no longer the fear, which even 
the friends of the Annex had had, that Har- 
vard instructors might cease teaching the 
women. The first big gift toward a physi- 
cal plant was the gymnasium, given by 
Mrs. Harriett L. Hemenway in 1896, and 
soon thereafter Radcliffe had her first 
corner-stone thrill. The first dormitory 
came in 1901 as a gift from Mrs. David P. 
Kimball in memory of her son Bertram, 
whose name the building bears. Mrs. 
Kimball also gave the second dormitory, 
the Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall, named 
for President Eliot’s wife, which was fin- 
ished in 1907. Six years later Whitman 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Mrs. Agassiz, contains a theater and sev- 
eral smaller meeting and lounging rooms 
for students’ use. Andrew Carnegie gave 
the library in 1907, and the fund for its 
endowment was raised by the alumne. 

That about sums up all there is that is 
permanent in the Radcliffe equipment. 
It is small as compared with her needs. 
For all administrative purposes and for 
lecture and recitation rooms she is limited 
to the historic but inadequate Fay House 
and to a frame building in the rear that no 
enterprising small town in the United 
States would consider fit for a public 
grammar school. Fortunately there is 
enough land already owned for future ex- 
pansion, and Radcliffe has her “* Yard.” 
All that it needs is a border of buildings 
worthy of a college that had the courage 
to begin in a back parlor. Also there is a 
good-sized quadrangle for the hockey field 
and the tennis courts, surrounded by the 
five halls of residence, which are ten min- 
utes’ walk from the academic center at 
Fay House. 

The twenty-five hundred graduates of 
Radcliffe have indulged in only one mod- 
ern drive for funds. That was in 1923, 
when they raised one million dollars, but 
it was all set aside as an endowment for 
salaries to the Harvard professors. Those 

















salaries were recently increased by Rad- 
cliffe of her own volition and without sug- 
gestion from her teachers. The Harvard 
instructor who goes across the street to 
teach in Radcliffe now receives a thousand 
dollars a year for each course he gives to 
the women. There can be no. touch of 
charity in the arrangements between the 
university and the college. “‘We must pay 
the full market rate for our instruction,” 
says President Comstock of Radcliffe, 
‘and pull our own weight with Harvard 
in compensating the instructors who serve 
both schools.” 

To resume the chronological summary 
of Radcliffe’s administration changes: 
Mrs. Agassiz resigned the presidency in 
1903. It was suggested at the time that 
President Eliot assume also the presidency 
of the woman’s college, but that was im- 
possible. The next best thing in the way 
of emphasizing the affiliation between the 
university and Radcliffe was done, how- 
ever, by the election of Dean Briggs, of the 
Harvard faculty, as successor to Mrs. 
Agassiz. For twenty years he held both 
positions, resigning from Radcliffe two 
years ago when he and everybody else 
were convinced that the presidency had 
become a full-time undertaking. 

No fewer than sixty men and women 
scholars and administrators were consid- 
ered with reference to their fitness to suc- 


of the American Association of University 
Women, she was one of the few interna- 
tionally known college women of the 
country. 

There was another reason. To quote 
Dean Briggs: ‘‘Miss Comstock is not of 
the bombarding type.”’ In other words, 
the men and women who selected her took 
into consideration that tact as well as 
learning was requisite, particularly so at 
Radcliffe. Miss Comstock would never 
forget that Harvard is not coeducational, 

The total number of Radcliffe students, 
already referred to, is divided as follows: 
Two hundred and twenty-six graduates, 
83 seniors, 172 juniors, 147 sophomores, 
217 freshmen and 63 special students. 
About 400 of the undergraduates can live 
in their own homes near by in Boston and 
its suburbs. For practically all the others 
there is room at present in the five 
dormitories, and among them they repre- 
sent nearly every state in the Union. The 
226 graduate students come from twenty- 
four states and twelve foreign countries, 
and they received their first degrees from 
seventy-seven different colleges. 

When these Radcliffe girls have said all 
that they can think of in praise of Rad- 
cliffe history and Harvard instruction, 
their next boast is the thinness of the book 
of rules issued by the Student Government 
Association. As President Park, of Bryn 
Mawr, said at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Comstock, Radcliffe is remarkably 
free of ‘sophomoric nonsense.”’ 
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After the Freshman Year 


HIS does not mean that there is no 

college life, no fun, at Radcliffe. It is 
there in abundance. There are the usual 
college girl clubs, although there are no 
sororities or exclusive organizations of any 
sort, and Harvard students are as willing 
to codperate in the social life of the place 
as Harvard professors are in the work. 
Particularly in music and in dramatic af- 
fairs do the men and women students of 
the two institutions join forces. Among 
Boston’s big musical events each year are 
the concerts of the combined Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. The 
Radcliffe Idler Club calls in Harvard men 
to take the male parts in her plays, and 
the compliment is reciprocated in making 
up the cast of the Harvard plays. 

Concentration and distribution are the 
technical terms for the two parts into 
which a Radcliffe student must divide her 
work after freshman year. They are also 
pet names which have crept into the col- 
lege lingo. Miss Harriet D. Cunningham, 
secretary of the college, named her two 
goldfish Concentration and Distribution. 
Distribution died. 

In the first year physical training in the 
gymnasium and in athletics is compulsory, 
and there is prescribed work in English. 
Then there is a list of about twenty elec- 
tive studies from which the freshman may 
select any four. She is urged, however, to 
include in those four history and a science 
or something in philosophy. 

Also all Radcliffe freshmen must attend 
a course of ten lectures given by the heads 
of as many of the great Harvard depart- 
ments. These lectures are for the purpose 
of giving each girl a glimpse of all the fields 
from which she may select in making out 
her plans for concentration for the three 
following years. 

Before the end of her freshman year 
each student selects the department in 
which she wishes to concentrate. She then 
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cAnd now-Putfed Sun-Maids 


a seeded raisin that isn’t sticky 


With all the nectar of the Muscat grape 
to flavor your RAISIN COOKERY :> 












0 THE millions of women who have 
learned how immeasurably raisins 
add to the enjoyment of simple everyday 
foods, this message is particularly ad- 
dressed. 
Kor here we offer a new delight in Raisin 
Cookery—a new convenience and a new 
measure of goodness. 


So different from the old kind 


Always for certain foods you have known 
the special value of seeded raisins. You re- 
member how your mother even seeded them 
herself to get their winey flavor into her 
holiday fruit cakes. 

So you have used them in spite of their 
bothersome way of sticking together. And 

t, as you have sat at your kitchen cabi- 
net, with floured fingers, picking them 
jart, no doubt you have wished someone 


use. 
Now Sun-Maid has done it—in an en- 


ttrely new and better form of seeded raisin 


called Puffed Sun-Maids. 


Now you get the full flavor 


‘‘rom our finest Muscat grapes they come 
~targe white grapes, so tender skinned, so 


Sun- 


uld make seeded raisins really convenient 
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bursting full of sweetness that they must 
be left clustered in the vineyards till the 
sun has cured them into raisins. 

By a patented Sun-Maid process the 
seeds are extracted without crushing the 
raisins or causing the juice to run, as in 
ordinary seeded raisins. 

Hence, Puffed Sun-Maids are larger, 
plumper. And they are more savory be- 
cause they retain more of the natural fruit 
sugar. You will notice the difference in the 
very first dish you make with Puffed Sun- 


Maids—a richer flavor, a fuller fragrance. 


Use them right from the package 


And it’s so easy to use Puffed Sun-Maids. 
They are not sticky to handle, but sepa- 
rate easily as they come out of the package. 
You can whisk them right into your batter! 

Or if you choose to cut them for your 
fluffy white cakes, you can do it in a jiffy 
—with scissors! 

Whole raisins, untorn, they “stay up” 
in the batter far better than ordinary seeded 
raisins and make more tempting the dishes 
you serve. 


They cost no more 


Ask your grocer for a package of Puffed 
Sun-Maids today. They cost no more. For 


Maid 


SEEDLESS Rarsins in the red carton 
PUFFED [SEEDED] in the blue carton 
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pies and cakes and puddings; for breads 
and sauces and candies, you will find Puffed 
Sun-Maids the best and most convenient 
seeded raisins you ever used. 


Also from Sun-Maid come the 
jinest SEEDLESS raisins 
Just as the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California now offer you the perfect seeded 


raisins so do they supply the finest seed- 
less raisins, clean, uniform, full-flavored. 


From the culture of the vineyards to 














EASIER, QUICKER THIS WAY 


If you want to cut Purrep Sun-Manps for your 
pound cakes, do it in balf the time—with scissors! 





the final packaging of the raisins, every- 
thing is done to make Sun-Maids your 
favorite brand. 

In buying Sun-Maids—Puffed in the 
blue carton, Seedless in the red carton— 
you get the product of these 17,000 co- 
operating California growers who for years 
have set the raisin quality standard of the 
world. 


$2,400.00 cash prizes 


Have you a favorite recipe using raisins. 
Mail coupon below for folder describing 
unique Raisin Cookery contest in which 
your recipe can be entered for valuable 
cash prizes. Monthly awards; a different 
type of dish in each month’s competition. 


“Famous Cooks’ Recipes for 
Raisin Cookery”’—sent free 


Just how such noted cooks as Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Mrs. Caroline B. King, Miss 
Alice Bradley and Mrs. Belle De Graf com- 
bine Sun-Maids with the simplest of in- 
gredients to make new food treats is told 
in a 32-page booklet recently published. 

We'll gladly mail you a copy free—just 
send us the coupon below. Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 








Sun-Marp Raisin Growers or Catirornia, Dept. A-110, Fresno, California 


Please send me details of the Raisin Cookery Competition. Also free copy 
of the new recipe booklet, “Famous Cooks’ Recipes for Raisin Cookery.” 
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Fire a penniless vagabond becomes, almost overnight, the owner of a palace and a 


ee Hindi and FIFTY “Two 
tell why they are using this soap 
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Tue name has a curious magic — HoL.ywoop. 


No other country—no other generation—has 
ever had a Hollywood. It is new in history—the 
nearest thing to a fairy-tale that the age of science 
has been able to invent. 


Here some little working-girl suddenly finds 
herself a princess—wearing sables and diamonds 


—dining off gold plate. 


Pie RT A IL RITES A NARESH 


Here a penniless vagabond becomes, almost over- 
night, the owner of a palace and a fortune. 


Two passwords open all the doors at Hollywood 
—youth and beauty. 


Nowhere else have youth and beauty ever been 
at such a premium—won such huge material re- 
wards. Nowhere else will one find, gath- 
ered together in one spot, so many 
young, lovely faces of women. 




























OW do the stars at of Woodbury’s Facial Soap said they 
Hollywood take care found it helpful in overcoming com- 
| of theirskin? Howdothey keep mon skin defects and in keeping their 
How to Correct it smooth, soft, exquisite, in spiteofthe complexion smooth and clear. 





an Oily Skin Coneenet rere en ee More than three-fourths spoke of 
exposure to hign-power ar cla i 
First cleanse your skin by washing P lili 6 the purity of Woodbury’ s or dwelt on 
in your usual way with Wood- Woodbury’s fourteen times as popular its mild, non-irritating effect on their 
To Give your Skin bury’s Facial Soap and lokewarm skin. Many commented particul: tly 
é water. Wipe off the surplus mois- as any other soap h i: fr 6 Wandbury's 
Life and Color ture, but leave the skin slightly ’ s on the soothing eftect 0 oO y 
O wi k fill basin full damp. Now, work up a heavy lather We interviewed over 480 Hollywood after using make- -up. 
a RDO 20 a fy ge ae of Woodbury’s = er hands. stars on the subject of what toilet soap AT oe 
over the top of the basin and cover your et eee ei they select for the care of their skin, W hy Woodbury $ is unique 
head and the basin with a heavy bath with an upward and pare peed and why they prefer it. in its effect on the skin 


towel, so that no steam can escape. tion. Rinse with warm water, and 


Steam your face for thirty seconds. Now then with cold. If possible, rub Three hundred and fifty-two, or A skin specialist worked out the formula 
ar eo we ate b gocnuay s your face for thirty seconds with a nearly three-fourths of. the entire by which Woodbury’ = neon , for- 

i WV is, wash your face . : 5 ; t sure 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into are ee number, said they were using Wood- mula Fiat) ay a ‘a : 4 pip - re- 
the sxin in an upward and outward bury’s Facial Soap. The largest num- ‘grecients. if also demands grea 


motion. Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water, then with cold, and 
finish by rubbing it for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. 


finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordi- 
More than two-thirds of the users nary toilet soap. In merely handling 4 


ber using any other one soap was 26. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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LE MELB R IONS SPREE AG 


cake of Woodbury’s one notices this 
extreme fineness. 


very Woodbury user recognizes some- 
thing individual and unique in the feeling 
of Woodbury’s on her skin: mild, sooth- 
ing, and yet tonic and gently stimulating. 
* most tender skin is benefited by the 
ily use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Special treatments for different 
types of skin 
‘round each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleans- 
‘4 treatments for overcoming common skin 
«iects, such as blackheads, blemishes, sallow- 
nv ss, excessive oiliness, etc. 
A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 


six weeks for regular toilet use, including 
any of the special Woodbury treatments. 


( 


DREE! A guest-size set, containing the new, large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. Cut out the coupon and 


send for it today! 
Oy 





Hollywood —Youth and Beauty. 


STARS at HOLLYWOOD 
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eArounn the luxurious private swimming-pool much of the social life of 
Hollywood centers. Here the stars meet to discuss their work and talk over 
each other’s productions. 


Thousands of women, by using these fa- 
mous treatments, have overcome the faults in 
their complexion, and have gained a clear, 
smooth, beautiful skin. Within a week or 
ten days after beginning to use Woodbury’s 
you will see an improvement in your com- 
plexion—a promise of the lovely skin its regu- 
lar use will help to give you. Get your 
Woodbury’s today (for convenience get it in 
3- or 12-cake boxes), and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs! 














What the Hollywood Stars 
say about Woodbury’s 


““Woodbury’s lathers so easily and plentifully 
and makes the skin so soft and smooth! It 
agrees with my skin better than any other.” 


“No other soap is so mild and yet so bene- 
ficial to the skin.” 


“Dainty, cleansing, harmless—splendid 
after removing grease paint.” 


“My skin chapped easily—so I started 
using Woodbury’s and have had no trouble 
since. It doesn’t make my skin dry as other 
soaps do.” 




























“Doesn't burn the skin like other soaps.” 


“My skin is extremely sensitive on ac- 
count of using make-up continually. I find 
Woodbury’s soap the least irritating of all.” 


“T find it best for my skin. It keeps the 
skin free from blackheads, enlarged pores, 
etc., and keeps it firm and smooth.” 


In the famous “Bow.” 
at Hollywood, a natural 
amphitheatre in the hills, 
thousands gather night 
after night to listen to 
““symphonies un- 
der the stars.” 
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Make their breakfasts 
a delightful game 





Children think these fairy grains are confec- 
tions—you know they’re rich grain foods 


T’S the unusual in food that tempts the childish appetite; food that’s 
different from the ordinary. Serve that kind of cereal, and you need 
never coax a child to eat. 
Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, steam exploded to eight times its 
normal size—every food cell broken to make digestion easy; crisp and 
toasty grains, luscious and richly appetizing! 





The flavor is like nut-meats; grain food with the enticement of a 
confection. The needed minerals and carbohydrates you have here in 
balanced combination. And when served with milk, a dish that’s 





strong in vitamines. : Se se aa 
For a delightful change, serve this most alluring of grain foods. ' PUFFED va 
Then note the new delight it offers to the children—how, too, it attracts » WHEAT 4°] 


the adults of the family. i MB ctaploded 
° ° o . P: : ‘is ime Normal Sizé 
Serve with milk and cream, or in bowls of half and half. Try with a SM Be eetact 
fresh and cooked fruits, as a garnishment with ice cream, as a between- ; 


meal tid-bit to take the place of sweets. Today, order a package from 
your grocer. 





SteamExploded sum 
im al Si 





Send for the new Quaker Cook Book. 
96 new and universal recipes, cover- 
ing everything from correct soup 
thickening to cookies and desserts ... 
oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illus- 
trated in color. Send 10c for a copy 
postpaid. The Quaker Oats Company, 
Room 1609, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago. 





Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
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(Continued from Page 102) 


for concentration. Then she must have 
distribution to prevent overspecialization. 
That means that she has to elect four 
studies entirely outside her field of con- 
centration. They must include a course in 
literature, one in science, one in history, 
and one in either philosophy or mathe- 
matics, involving calculus. If any one of 
these four distribution courses is already 
included in her concentration field, she 
must seek still further among the depart- 
ments for a substitute subject. 

Just about half of the Radcliffe students 
elect to be candidates for graduation with 
distinction, and 
therefore volun- 


taken together, constitute the girl’s field 
| 
| 
| 
| 


these in the classroom. Such is the quan- 
tity and quality of understanding and in- 
formation that a Radcliffe senior must have 
when the time comes for her general ex- 
amination in her special field. Ifshe passes 
she gets her degree, and it is taken for 
granted that she knows enough of her dis- 
tribution material without further ex- 
amination. If she fails to pass the general 
examination, there is no degree. If she is 
just on the edge, she may submit to ex- 
aminations in the other subjects, and pass- 
ing in them with credit may be taken as 
sufficient extenuation to justify a Radcliffe 
degree which is worthy of the Harvard 
countersign to make it valid. But the con- 
centration and distribution system, plus tu- 

torial guidance, 





tarily take two 
more courses in 
their depart- 
ment of concen- 
tration than are 
required for a 
degree. For ex- 
ample, in the last 
class but one to 
graduate, 1924, 
there were forty- 
seven girls who 
received their 
degrees without 
special distinc- 
tion, and forty- 
five who had the 
distinction of 
cum laude or bet- 
teL. 

This concen- 
| tration and dis- 
tribution ar- 
rangement is the 
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apparently 
works well. In 
the last senior 
class only two 
girls failed in 
their general ex- 
aminations. 

In comment- 
ing on the Rad- 
cliffe method of 
study, Dean 
Brown said: “It 
has the advan- 
tage of making 
the girl learn to 
study and read 
and work on her 
own account. 
What she gets by 
it isa permanent 
intellectual as- 
set, and that is 
something which 
cannot be so 
surely obtained 
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Harvard and 
| Radcliffe solu- 





by pouring a lot 
of facts into her 








tion of the prob- 

lem which all 
| important colleges are trying to solve by 
| getting the right blend of specialization 
with broad scholarship. It is similar to the 
study group system at Bryn Mawr, and 
differs more in name than in principle from 
what is being done elsewhere. But Rad- 
cliffe is the only one of the big women’s 
colleges which has the tutorial system. It 
was adopted by her in accord with Harvard 
of course. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment in 1917 it was installed in the de- 
partments of history, government and 
economics. In the current academic year 
it was adopted by the department of litera- 
ture. At the beginning of her sophomore 
year each girl is assigned to a tutor, with 
whom she confers once a week. He may 
be a full professor or an associate or an in- 
structor. His entire time may be devoted 
to this method of aiding students, in which 
case he will have as many as forty girls to 
advise; or he may spend most of his time 
in lecturing in class, and have only three 
or four students on his list for tutoring. 


Tutorial Guidance 


es IS in no sense a coaching system to 
4 help delinquent students make up sub- 
jects in which they are deficient. It is a 
scheme for substituting individual guid- 
ance for a part of the routine group in- 
struction and lecture. One of the tutor’s 
chief functions is to advise the girl in the 
selection of reading in her field of concen- 
tration that will fill in the gaps of the lec- 
ture and recitation rooms. She certainly 
needs just such guidance, because as the 
crowning part of all her work, she is going 
to have a general examination at the end 
of senior year on the entire field in which 
she has concentrated. It will cover many 
things, perhaps, that her professors have 
never specifically mentioned in their lec- 
| tures. Suppose she has concentrated on a 
| particular period of English literature, for 
| example. She will be expected to have a 
| 

| 





creditable knowledge of the whole field of 
English and a very thorough knowledge of 
her special period. She must be conversant, 
| from her own reading, with many books 
of the Bible and many plays of Shakspere, 
although perhaps she has heard nothing of 


head and then 
having her pour 
those same facts, with nothing added, 
back again in an examination.”’ 


After Graduation 


NOTHER Radcliffe experiment has to 
do with the very difficult and heart- 
breaking task of getting the right material 
into college and at the same time safeguard- 
ing the standards by rejecting the unfit. 
Instead of refusing to take any students on 
certificates from their preparatory schools 
and making all applicants pass the en- 
trance examination, Radcliffe decided two 
years ago that she would try admitting on 
certificate from a creditable school any girl 
who stood in the first seventh of her class 
at graduating. The purpose of this is toat- 
tract freshmen from a more widely spread 
territory, although even before the new 
rule was adopted the student body repre- 
sented practically the whole of the United 
States and a dozen foreign countries. 

There is convincing evidence in support 
of what Miss Brown says about the per- 
manent intellectual asset in the records of 
Radcliffe alumnz. 

Statistics for classes taken at five-year 
periods from 1891 to 1921 show, for each 
period, that 48 per cent of Radcliffe women 
become teachers; more than those enter- 
ing all the other professions combined. 
There are now two Radcliffe graduates 
who are presidents of colleges. There area 
dozen deans, thirty or more professors in 
colleges and about a score of heads of im- 
portant schools. On the other hand, there 
is hardly a business or a profession in 
which there are not Radcliffe women, 
ranging all the way from astronomers to 
farmers. 

But it is safe to say that a very large ma- 
jority of the 52 per cent of the graduates 
who are not teaching are married. Rad- 
cliffe has not yet checked up on that mat- 
ter as some of the other women’s colleges 
have done. However, the only statistics 
which are available, those of the class of 
1916, are encouraging. Of the ninety- 
seven women who were graduated in that 
year, seventy are now married and they 
have, according to the latest reports, 
eighty-five children. 
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This is 
Hotpoint’s 
patented 
Thumb Rest 







$5 and $6 


models 





Hotpoint’s thumb rest | 
makes ironing easier for your | 
wrist, arm and shoulder \ | 


Fine as Science Can Produce 


ee, 


The comfortable thumb rest is only one of Hotpoint’s superi- 
orities. Al 
q 


There are 524 operations in the manufacture of a Hotpoint 
iron. There are 47 separate inspections. A little skimping here 
or there would never be noticed when new—might not be 
f | for months. But you will always find that Hotpoint appliances 
H have an extra margin of quality. Repeated engineering tests 
prove the superior service given by Hotpoint’s heating element, 
Hotpoint’s terminals, Hotpoint’s heavy nickel plate and the 
many other features embodied in Hotpoint construction. 


Hotpoint leadership has been built on the good will of millions 
of women who know from years of experience the faithful, de- 
pendable, EVERLASTING service of Hotpoint appliances. 


And back of every Hotpoint Servant are all the experience and 
engineering skill gained in nineteen years of specializing in the 
manufacture of electric heating appliances. 


You can invariably tell a reliable dealer by his readiness to supply 
you with a Hotpoint iron or other Hotpoint appliance—without 
argument or an attempt to substitute his wish for yours. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 
St. Louis + Ontario, Calif. - Salt Lake City 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


























As a result of many years of 
experience we have com- 
piled some simple rules for 
making ironing easier. Ask 
your dealer (or write us) for 
a copy of “‘There Is a Right 
and Wrong Way to Iron.” It 
will help save your strength. 


Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster 
Turns the toast automatically, A . 
handsome table decoration and 
daily appreciated Hotpoint Servant. | 
- Heavily nickeled to STAY beauti- 
ful. Ebonized wood turn knobs. 
eas Gone composition feet. 
8.00. : 
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And again—America’s Richest Heiress 


ER wedding was the event of last spring. 
The guest-list read like a roll-call of 


notables. Curiosity ran high—especially as 


to the gift of the bride’s father. There, in the 
gift-room, it stood revealed—a service of 
solid silver. 

Gifts there are, more ostentatious. Gifts 
there are, more costly. Yet, invariably, the 
parental blessing—from a distinguished family 
to its distinguished daughter—is a service of 
solid silver. Solid silver has become the 
modern bride’s dowry, a symbol of present 
prestige, anda prophecy of future attainment. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


This deep, inner meaning is another reason 
why the distinguished bride chooses the Pan- 
theon Design in International Sterling. Pan- 
theon has that simplicity she loves. Not a 
simple simplicity, but a noble simplicity — 
Character! Pantheon’s beauty is as eternal as 
the precious metal from which it is wrought. 

The Pantheon Design has been developed 
in a complete, matched dinner service. The 
entire service is permanently stocked, for 
replacement or enlargement at any time. 
Your jeweler probably has the actual silver 
to show you; if not he can readily obtain it. 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER 





NTERNATIONAI 





se A Ba 8 


October, I 925 





PANTHEON 
BESIGN 





The Lovely ‘‘Bride’s Book of Silver” 
(sent free) 


Its cover 1s a bride’s dream, in old rose 
and silver. Its contents are a bride's 
hope—in picture and story .... Tells 
why solid silver, and what solid silver, 
and how to go about “arranging it.” 
Presents ten wonderful full-size plates, 
showing ten bride’s designs in a se- 
leétion of flat silver and hollowware, 
and giving complete prices and de- 
scriptions, Write your name and ad- 
dress 1n the margin below. Clip out this 
corner, and mail to Dept. 1-100, Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


Corot’s next baptism of joy was his 
‘rst visit to Rome, in 1825, where he re- 
mained till 1828, forgetting most of what 
Michallon and Bertin had taught him and 
learning to draw rapidly from life. His 
first exhibited pictures were Italian sub- 
‘ects at the Salon of 1827; in the Salon 
of 1831 he had four. So far he had been 
classical both in method and theme— 
reminiscent of Claude and of Wilson, the 
English painter whom he most admired — 
but never slavishly imitative. Even in 
those early days everything that he did 
had something emphatically his own. 
His change from classicism to Nature is 
said to date from a visit to the forest of 
Fontainebleau in the early eighteen thir- 
ties, and it is noteworthy that on his second 
visit to Italy he went 
not to Rome but to 
Venice. 

It was not until 
1840 that Corot pére 
admitted that his son 
may have had talent, 
and the surrender 
even then was a very 
indirect one, for the 
object of the old 
man’s approval was 
not a painting itself, 
but the engraving of 
it. He may genuinely 
have liked it, or he 
may have said to 
himself that if a‘pic- 
ture is worth engrav- 
ing there must be 
something in it; in 
any case, he invited 
the engraver to dinner; asked him if Ca- 
mille was really any good; was told that 
he was a genius; and so far accepted the 
verdict as to increase the boy’s allowance. 
I say “boy,” because, although the painter 
was now forty-five, he had, in his parents’ 
eyes, never grown up; he shared their 
house whenever he was not at his studio 
at 15 Quai Voltaire, and he treated them 
with abject respect. 

We now come to one of the strangest 
facts in the history of art. It was not till 
Jean Baptiste Camille Corot was fifty-one 
years of age and had been painting dili- 
gently for twenty-seven years that he 
found a purchaser. Corot! Is not this 
amazing? And when he did first sell a 
picture and was felicitated by a friend, 
he made one of the best remarks ever 
attributed to an artist. ‘“‘Yes,”’ he said; 
“it is nice to sell something at last, but 
my own collection is spoiled.’”” A number 
of years had yet to pass before he could 
be certain of a patron for everything, but 
the ice had been broken. 

Even in 1858, when he decided to test 
public appreciation with an auction, 
thirty-eight of his picked canvases fetched 
only a little over fourteen thousand francs, 
or fifty-six thousand francs fewer than 
were given in Washington, in 1886, for 
one picture, Ramasseurs de Bois, and 
ninety-one thousand fewer than were 
given for the Orpheus and Eurydice in 
1903. Today a first-rate Corot always 
brings a very high price, but the demand 
is at the moment more keen for his figure 
subjects than for his landscapes. 


The Artist at Eis Easel 


AINTERS can be divided into two 

groups: those whom we admire most 
and those who have given us greatest pleas- 
ure. Sometimes the two unite in one, and it 
would not surprise me if this were the case 
oftener with the work of Corot than of any 
other artist, both because Corot was a 
master technically, and because by reason 
of his happy nature he chose as the sub- 
jects of his soft and soothing brush only 
scenes of serenity and tender beauty. As 
ultimately what we want from art is com- 
fort and tranquillity, the power of Corot’s 





appeal, the wide range of his popularity — 
so that for many years now the fabrica- 
tion of passable imitations of him has been 
a successful, if deplorable, industry—can 
be understood. Among the countless true 
Corots and false that I have seen, I can- 
not remember one discordant note, one 
suggestion that the world is anything 
but a haven of rest. Other painters, work- 
ing on the principle that the public will 
pay best for what it wants, have deliber- 
ately cultivated a popular line; but in 
the case of Corot the style was the man. 
That is why he holds such a special place 
in both the hearts and minds of picture 
lovers; his choice of theme was natural, 
and the skill with which he represented 
it was superlative. An authentic Corot, 
whether in his rather 
hard early Roman 
manner or in the 
suavity of his later, 
is a thing apart, with 
mastery and _ indi- 
viduality in every 
touch. 

He painted, either 
in the open air or from 
memory, in Paris; 
but when he painted 
in the open air he 
rarely reproduced 
what he saw, but 
made a synthesis, 
and those who have 
watched him at work 
record the curious 
fact that he was never 
still. He would walk 
miles, someone says, 
during the completion of one small land- 
scape—the miles being covered by his 
steps as he receded from the easel and 
approached it again from every angle. 
Daubigny, his friend, and probably the 
greatest landscape painter of his day, said 
of his work, “You put nothing on the 
canvas, yet everything is there.” 


His Philosophy of Art 


N A LITTLE book on Corot published 

in 1923 by M. André Lhote—which 
begins with the statement that the most 
important recent discoveries in art are 
Louis Le Nain, and Corot as a painter of 
figures—I find a passage from a letter by 
Corot, in 1860, which thus defines his 
method as an artist: ‘‘The design is the 
first thing to seek. Then the values—the 
relation of one thing to another; that is 
crucial! After that the color—and then 
you can begin.” 

M. Lhote also cites Corot as having 
said: “That which we painters truly ex- 
perience is real,’’ adding—I translate very 
freely —‘‘In the presence of such and such 
a view or object we are moved by a certain 
beauty or grace. While we are endeavor- 
ing to reproduce the scene we must never 
let that first emotion escape; we must 
paint what it was we saw when that 
emotion possessed us. It doesn’t matter 
what the view, what the object, our duty 
is to pass on our first impression of it. 
Whatever we truly feel is real.” 

We find much of the secret of his sway 


in the account of a day in the open air | 


which Corot once wrote for a friend. He 
gets up at three, in order to be out-of- 
doors before the sun rises. Then he 
watches, and exults in, the gradual growth 
of light; but before noon he goes home 
because “‘we see too much; there is noth- 
ing left to the imagination.” He goes 
home and sleeps, dreaming of what he 
has seen. Then, when the sun begins to 
sink, he is out again: “It is time to return 
to work.’’ When all is darkness, save the 
stars in the heavens and reflected on the 
surface of the lake, he retires once more. 
“The sun having gone to rest, the inner 


(Continued on Page 115) 











Slip into Slenderness 


with this De Bevoise Corsette 


Olook slim...to feel slim...without effort...Toweareach gown 
with poise and chic and alluring effect...It is the wish of toutes 
les femmes. Slip into slenderness with this DeBevoise Corsette—into 
the silhouette that will enhance the smartness of your clothes. Unseen 
...unfelt...its subtle touch confers long, modish lines—sleek lines of 
grace. Yet so supple! so utterly comfortable! 
Designed by DeBevoise. Displayed by the smarter stores and 
specialty shops. Identified by a tiny label. 


De Bevetpre 


e5.@=> Brarrierer -~ Corretter —~ Girdler “G9 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE CO., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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The Problems of Building 


I 


=a]HEN the normal American family decides 
&| that it can go ahead with the building of 
the house of which it has been dreaming, it 
not only achieves a definite standing in the 
community but gives itself the deep feel- 
ing of satisfaction that comes from free- 
’| dom from the exactions of a landlord. This 
2“! is a great period in family development, 
with the contentment of future years depend- 
ing on its successful accomplishment. In the 
planning of the house it is natural enough to 
give first thought to comfort, convenience and 
charm, for these are the visible things that 
most affect us. From the start, however, even 
more attention should be given to the hidden 
things that make the house staunch and strong; 
the details that keep it from needing repair 
and that make it economical to run. Above 
all else, it should be substantial, for there is 
nothing more disheartening than to have a 
house of dreams and of hopes develop into one 
of regret and disillusionment. 

Such a tragedy is all the more pathetic be- 
cause it might have been prevented and was 
altogether unnecessary, for its cause is insuffi- 
cient knowledge and lack of foresight and care 
in planning. Insufficient knowledge, not of 
design and floor plan, but of construction and 
materials and methods; an inability to recognize a weak- 
ness or to see a condition that will lead to expensive opera- 
tion or quick depreciation. 











The Owner Must Know a Thing or Two 


T IS true that these are technical matters; but that is 

no reason why the owner should leave it with his builder 
to determine whether the house will be expensive or eco- 
nomical to operate; whether it can be heated with six tons 
of coal or ten; whether or not the floors will creak and the 
doors and windows stick; whether, in short, the house will 
be staunch and solid or flimsy and short-lived. 

The builder will say that these are simply a matter of 
price; that the owner will get the kind of house that he is 
willing to pay for, and that if, with a slender building fund, 
he insists on a sun parlor or an 
extra bathroom, he must ex- 
pect to cut costs on something 
else. Here is where the owner 
suffers from his limited knowl- 
edge, for he does not realize 
that in saving five hundred 
dollars by cheaper construc- 
tion he may be letting himself in for an increased annual 
expense of a hundred dollars or so. It all comes down to 
the general impression that what it costs to build a house 
and what it costs to run it are two entirely different things, 
when as a matter of fact one is so bound up in the other that 
they cannot be separated. The saving of three or more tons 
of coal a year; a roof for which 
there will never be any repair ex- 
pense; plumbing that will rarely 
need the services of a plumber, 
and then for only trifling things; 
the saving of fifty dollars or more 
a year by having walls that do 
not require repainting; these and 
similar things are directly due to 
the way the house is built, and 
are the desirable ends toward 
which the farseeing owner should 
strive. 

To get most for the money, 
and lasting value, forethought is 
demanded from the very first de- 
cision to build, and nowhere is it 
more essential than in the selec- 
tion of the property. In this it 
is of the utmost importance for the buyer to be sure that in 
purchasing the lots he becomes the actual and legal owner, 
with a clear and undisputed title; to have this assured by a 
good lawyer and a reputable title guarantee company is 
money well spent. The advice of an experienced lawyer 
should be had on the method of financing the operation. 

As an example of the pitfalls in the path of the purchaser, 
there may be told the story of a choice suburban tract that 
some years ago was developed into building lots. There were 
many buyers, and in almost all cases the purchases were 
made under mortgages that were to be paid off in install- 
ments. The developing company was itself working under a 
mortgage that covered the entire tract, and the buyers took 
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The square house is the cheapest to build, and the rambling house the most expensive; the 


rectangular house comes between. 





The house that is protected from the prevailing winter wind is better 
off than the one that is exposed to it. 
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First decide on the bedrooms; the same outline is then divided 
for the rooms downstairs. 


The house with one chimney costs less to build than one of the 
same size with two chimneys. 




















it for granted that as they made their payments their prop- 
erties were being released. When the developing company 
eventually failed, however, it was found that no such re- 
leases had been obtained, and that regardless of how much 
each owner had paid he was still charged with the full amount 
of his mortgage. This situation would have come to light had 
any one of the owners been safeguarded by a good lawyer, 
whose fee would have been trifling in comparison with the 
money involved. 

At first thought the selection of a property seems so per- 
sonal a matter that an outsider’s ideas would not be of much 
help. This is not altogether the case, however, for buyers are 
often so taken by attractive features that they may overlook 


things that to an outsider are very apparent. The combina. 
tion of a charming locality and the nearness of friends, for in. 
stance, might be enough of an inducement to blind the | buyer 
to the absence of local restrictions, and almost overnight he 
might find his neighborhood changed through the coming in 
of factories and stores or of other undesirable elements. Re. 
strictions are as much of a protection as is possible against a 
drop in property values due to changing conditions. 

Whether it is more desirable to be near the 
school or near the church; whether the chil- 
dren can get to school in stormy weather 
without too much exposure; whether there 
is need of having a grocer and a butcher 
near by—these and similar matters are per- 
sonal, and for the individual to settle. Before 
closing the sale, however, it is well to go.on 
foot from the property to the station, to the 
church, to the school and the stores, to learn 
just how much of an effort it will be in bad 
weather as well as in fair. 

Then, too, there are the questions of water 
supply, and of gas and electricity, and 
whether there is a sewer system. One prop- 
erty may have gas while another that is more 
charmingly situated may not, and there must 
be a decision as to whether a lovely outlook 
will compensate for the labor of a coal range 
as against one burning gas. 

Natural drainage is another matter to consider. If the 
land is flat and the soil dense the builder must expect to pay 
the considerably higher cost of waterproofing the cellar, 
while the house will be that much cheaper if he builds ona 
site that is drained. Again, a location on the north side of 
a slope may expose the house to the prevailing winter wind, 
from which it would be protected if on the south slope; or 
one place may be sunnier than another, or cooler on a sum- 
mer night. 


(Choosing the Design ts a Serious Matter 


HE plot that requires much grading should be avoided, 

for this entails extra expense, as does the plot ona 
hillside. or the inexpensive house the level plot is the best 
choice. With all these sides to the problem, it can be seen 
that the selection of a place 
for permanent residence is not 
acasual matter, but one calling 
for thought and consideration 
in order that the money spent 
may return the greatest value 
in security, in bodily comfort 
and in peace of mind. 

In choosing the design for the house the first thing to de- 
cide is the number of bedrooms that must be provided, for 
of all the rooms these are the most essential. Everything 
else depends on them. When they are on the second floor 
their size and arrangement will determine the outline of the 
house, and with that settled the same outline will be divided 
for the rooms of the lower floor. 
In these days of high prices we 
are forced to economize wherever 
we can; so the bedrooms are as 
small as is practicable, and as 
little space as possible is wasted 
on halls, passages, and rooms for 
guests. One advantage of this is 
the greater simplicity of house- 
keeping, for with small rooms 
compactly arranged the house 
can be cleaned and “picked up” 
more easily than when the rooms 
are large and rambling. For serv- 
antless housekeeping this point 
should be kept in mind when 
making the plans, so that clean- 
ing and other operations shal! be 
as direct and easy as possible. 

Economy in the construction of a house begins with the 
design, for it must be understood that design has much to do 
with cost. Other things being equal, the house that is cheap- 
est to build is the one that is covered with the smallest area 
of roof; a square house, for example, costs less to put up than 
one of the same materials and equal space but rambling and 
irregular in outline. It is only a good architect who can 
make a square house a thing of beauty, however, so an owner 
is justified in departing from that design for the sake of 
appearance and attractiveness. Thus we come to the rec- 
tangular house as.a compromise, for while a rambling design 








(Continued on Page 115) 
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this new 


Now youcan wax your floors quickly 
—without stooping—kneeling — 
or soiling your hands. This new 
Johnson treatment takes but a few 
minutes—it cleans and polishes 
your floors in one operation— 
and afterwards they 
& yp | will require only half 
SY the care. Ordinary 
dry dusting will keep 

them immaculate. 
A All you do is pour 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
on a Lamb’s-wool Mop and apply 
a thin, even coat. This cleans the 
floor and, at the same time, de- 
posits a protecting film of Wax 
which can easily be brought to a 
beautiful, durable polish with a 
few strokes of the Weighted Brush 

or Electric Floor Polisher. 


Discriminating people appreci- 
ate the cleanliness, economy, long 
life and beauty of waxed floors. In 
the best homes floors have always 
been waxed to provide a fitting 
background for fine rugs and fur- 
niture. 


Waxed floors do not show heel- 
prints—are not slippery—and 
“trafic spots’ in doorways can 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 






This offer is 
good at de- 
partment, 
drug, furni- 
ture, grocery, 
hardware and 
paint stores, 


















Za . i 
$6.65 Floor Polishing 
Outfit for $5.00 
This Outfit consists of : 
1 Quart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax . ... .~ $1.40 
1 Johnson’s Wax Mop (lamb’s-wool) . 


~~ = « 4a 
1 Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush . 3.50 
1 Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying . . . 


| A Saving of $1.65! ~— 


JOWNSONS 
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eautitul Waxed Floors 


Casy way 


easily be re-waxed as they show 
wear, without going over the en- 
tire floor. Then too, waxed floors 
are economical—they eliminate 
costly refinishing every year or two. 


All you need to keep your floors 
beautiful is the Johnson Floor Pol- 
ishing Outfit shown below. This 
Outfit includes Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax—a Lamb’s-wool Mop for 
applying the Wax and a Weighted 
Brush for polishing the Wax. 


‘Now — Polish Floors Electrically 


Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher is a marvelous, new ma- 
chine that instantly and without 
labor brings waxed floors and lino- 
leum to a beautiful high gloss. 

Simple! Compact! Light in 
weight. Easier to operate than a 
vacuum cleaner. Runs from any 
light socket for less than 2c an 
hour. It polishes under buffets, 
davenports, beds, etc., 
without moving the 
furniture. Sturdily built 
to last a lifetime and 
guaranteed absolutely. 


For sale or rent at 
leading stores. Send 
for FREE folder. 


This Johnson 
Floor Polish- 
ing Outfit is 
sold at the 
same price 
($5.00) in 
Canada. 











JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 





RACINE, WISCONSIN 















































You can rent a Fohn- 
son’s Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher by the 
day from any store dis- 
playing this sign. These 
stores also carry a full 
line of Fohnson’s Ar- 
tistic Wood Finishes. 
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Third Installment of the 
LIFE and LETTERS oe IVORY SOAP 





EXCERPTS from the true story of \vorY’s adventures with the v. 8 ARMY and NAVY 
its encounters with WILD ANIMALS and its contribution to ROMANCE 


“¢ \N a certain dog-watch one 

night far out at sea we were 
gathered around the good old java 
pot swapping yarns. There were the 
bosun, and the bosun’s mate, and a 
seaman bold, and me. The seaman 
bold, unfolding to stretch his legs, 
delivered himself of the following 
chant: 

‘A boy stood on the burning deck, 
The flames about did roar; 


He took a cake of Ivory Soap 
And washed himself—ashore.’” 


The original author of the chant 
is unknown, but the “me” of the 
story is Byron T. Mills, of San Fran- 
cisco, who was in the Navy during 
the war and for a period after the 


Armistice. 
story, also: 


He tells the following 


“My ship was sent to Hamburg 
on a special commission. When we 
found that there wasn’t a decent 
cake of soap in the whole port, we 
almost wished we had shifted our 
coal for a cargo of Ivory. We took 
our ship’s supply into the town, and 
they almost mobbed us. Cakes that 
had cost us seven cents brought a 
dollar. I hired a big luxurious limou- 
sine for a whole afternoon for one 
cake of Ivory. I met a Hungarian 
countess who wanted me to marry 
her and take over her castle in Buda- 
pest—I couldn’t see it, but I gave 
her a cake of Ivory and she seemed 


just as happy as if I’d accepted her 
proposal. If I ever lease myself out 
for another war, I’ll pay high for the 
Ivory Soap concession.” 


IVORY buys laces anda 
MEXICAN welcome 


“TN February, 1924,” writes a mem- 

ber of the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force, “the U. S. Destroyer ‘Sumner,’ 
off the west coast of Mexico, got or- 
ders by radio to put into Salina Cruz 
—that tiny agglomeration of huts 
and tents on a slope of sand which 
was then in the center of the revo- 


lutionary area. The UV. S. landing 


party arrived on the heels of the 
Revolutionary Army which had 
raided the townsfolk six times. Noth- 
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For Ivory they would 
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ine usable was left except, as we 
coon discovered, some exquisite na- 

. Jaces which had been success- 

vy hidden from the marauders. 

‘The customary haggling began 

thwith. But money was worth- 

to the natives—they couldn’t 
buy anything with it. They were 
ragged, and they were dirty—great 
S-ott, how dirty they were! 

‘‘Then occurred 
one of the anomalies 
of history—they 
called for Ivory Soap! 


sell anything. Some 
of the finest laces 
ever brought into the 
United States were 
bought for a few cakes 
of Ivory. And some of 
the officers and men 
found special welcome in 
the homes of local digni- 
taries by the tactful presenta- 
tion, to the daughters of the 
house, of a cake of Ivory Soap.” 
Our correspondent adds: “Ivory 
Soap has been with the Navy so 
long that it is regarded as a standard 
canteen article. The Naval man 
knows that Ivory is recommended 
by his doctors and surgeons be- 
cause he finds it in almost exclu- 
sive use in the ‘sick-bay.’ Of several 
popular soaps, Ivory is in demand 
by perhaps more than three-fourths 
of the crew.” 


The ex-Army adds its 
IVORY story of the war 


HE Army refuses to take sec- 

ond place in the war-story of 
Ivory. A former lieutenant sends in 
this lively item: 

“There were fifteen inches of mud 
from a three days’ drizzle in that 
slithering lizard’s paradise known 
technically as a rifle-pit. A floating 
object touched my leg. I got hold of 
it, washed it off, and found myself 
gazing at a half-used cake of Ivory 
Soap. Visions of a clean-up party 
and a shave at the old iron tub 
back of the hill! 

“Curses! It slipped. But presently 
| saw it poking a white corner up 
through the black soup. Before it 

ould escape again, I carried it in 
both hands back to the tub, stripped, 
ook a shower in the rain, shaved 
vith Ivory lather, washed my teeth 
vith Ivory foam, and then turned 
ver the precious cake to Happy 
“Zeke, who repeated my performance. 
And as he stood there in his shiver- 
ing nakedness, Ivory-lathered from 
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head to toe, he grinned, ‘Well, old 
duck, 99 44/100 °/o pure again!’ 

“T carried that same cake of Ivory 
to Belgium with me after the Big 
Show blew up and finally gave what 
was left of it to a little Belgian 
‘femme de chocolat,’ who said, - 
‘Ah, savon Américain pour 
souvenir ?’”’ 




















Apparently Ivory is as good as 
money almost anywhere in the world 
—to buy laces and limousine rides 
and ladies’ smiles, and eggs— 

A lieutenant of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion and his top sergeant traded a 
cake of Ivory to a French peasant 
woman for two dozen fresh “‘oofs.” 

“‘Look,” said the Lieutenant, “this 
is lucky savon. As long as it floats 
you can be sure les Américains will 
win. If it ever sinks—like this, see? 
—you’d better pack up and leave la 
belle France, toot-sweet!”’ 

They left her watching Ivory con- 
fidently afloat. Ivory still floats and 
the old woman is still safe in /a delle 
France! 


You CAN’T fool 
a chipmunk, either | 


PPARENTLY Ivory, 
when available, plays 
an important part even 
Min the life of discrimi- 
nating chipmunks. In 
fact, it seems to be the prime winter 
delicacy of the chipmunk race, as 
witness two letters: 

Our little friend Francis Throw, of 
Kimball, Neb., went camping with 
his parents in the mountains last 
summer. On the washstand behind 
the cabin were two cakes of soap, 
one pink, and one Ivory. 

“One afternoon,” writes Francis, 





“the Ivory Soap disappeared. Where 
had it gone? The next morning we 
missed another Ivory cake. Then 
we found where it had gone. The 
chipmunks had taken it! I was quite 
worried about them until I remem- 
bered Ivory was 99 44/100 °/o Pure.” 
“Safety first!”’ cry Nebraska chip- 
munks. And the chipmunks in New 
York State echo, “Safety first!”— 
“Last year,” writes Mrs. D y 
“when we closed our camp on Good- 
year Lake for the winter, we left two 
cakes of Ivory and two cakes of 
cheap perfumed soap in the bath- 
room. During the winter chipmunks 
got in and ate the Ivory, but would 
not touch the other. So I guess 
your advertisements must be true 
—99 44/100°/o Pure.” 





Elephants and a poem 


with a MORAL- 
PEAKING of wild animals, here 


\J is another story, from a railroad 
official: 

His four-year-old grandson was 
watching a circus parade with his 
mother. Along came the elephants. 
Little Dicky pointed to the curved 
weapons carried east and west of 
the leading pachyderm’s trunk, and 
asked what they were. 

“Those,” replied his mother, “are 
his tusks—they are ivory.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed small Dick ex- 
citedly, “then he has his soap with 
him, hasn’t he?” 

Now for our poem! It came to 
the Ivory biographer’s desk not long 
ago, without a name, written on an 
old memorandum. Notice the quaint 
Quaker sound of it—can it be that 
some good Quaker lad, disillusioned 
as to the superficial values of pure 





romance, finally identified cleanli- 
ness as the one all-symbolic value of 
life, and then penned this pean of 
exultation? We leave the answer 
to you: 


Do not wed for money, Friend, 
For money hath a sting, 

Do not wed a pretty face; 
Tis but a foolish thing. 

Do not wed for place or fame; 
’Twill disappoint thy hope. 

But when thee marry, choose the girl 
Who uses Ivory Soap. 


HIS MOTHER’S 
last gift 


“THE following story comes from 
the mountain country of Vir- 
ginia, and it is about an ancient 
storekeeper. 

Many years ago, when Ernest 
Adams, a tried-and-true Ivory Soap 
salesman, was making trips through 
his territory in a piano-box buggy, 
he sold this old storekeeper an order. 
As he was about to leave, his cus- 
tomer said to him: 

“Some time, Mr. Adams, after 
I’ve got better acquainted with you, 
I want to tell you a story.” 

Years passed. At every visit 
Mr. Adams asked for that story, but 
the old fellow refused, until one fine 





day when the rhododendrons were 
in bloom and memories lingered in 
spring fragrance. 

“Come with me,” said the store- 
keeper mysteriously, leading the 
way to a dimly lighted room behind 
the store. From a cobwebbed corner 
he drew forth a battered leather 
trunk whose musty contents finally 
yielded an oblong object wrapped 
in an old piece of white silk. 

“T treasure this more than any- 
thing I own or have owned,” said 
he. ‘It was the last thing my 
mother gave me more than forty 
years ago when I left home to seek 
my fortune.” 

And with that he handed Mr. 
Adams what is probably the oldest 
cake of Ivory Soap in existence. 


> 





This Ivory is, as you see, a true cos- 
mopolite, and has a share in the lives 
of all sorts of people the world over. 


Procter & GAMBLE 
Copyright, 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





Guest The dainty new cake of 
Ivory, made especially 
IVORY for the face and hands, 


just fits feminine fingers 
and the toilet soap 
holder. It costs 5 cents. 


For the bath, most peo- 
ple prefer the medium- 
size cake of Ivory. “It 
floats,” of course, so you 
never have to hunt soap 
on the tub-bottom. 




















This economical cake is 
for general laundry and 
household use—it costs 
very little more than 
harsh soaps and protects 
both hands and clothes. 


Laundry 
IVORY 








Tissue-thin flakes of 
Ivory for the safe, quick 
cleansing of all delicate 
fabrics, for dishwashing 
(to protect hands), and 
for shampooing. 
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often has more charm, the difference need 
not be so great as to justify the higher cost 
when there is need for economy. Indeed, 
the whole operation of home building is a 
series of compromises between what is 
wanted and what is expedient. In mater- 
jal and labor, for instance, a chimney is an 
expensive thing to build, and while one is a 
necessity, a second must be considered a 
luxury. Again, the owner wants his 
house to be as complete as possible, with 
an extra bathroom, a sun porch, hard- 
wood floors, choice lighting fixtures and 
the other features that make his neigh- 
bors’ houses so attractive. When he sees 
that his fund will not cover them all, he 
considers every possible economy, and 
there comes the temptation to save on roof, 
foundations, walls or some other struc- 
tural part. 

But heshould understand that any weak- 
ening or cheapening of these will inevitably 
lead to discomfort, expense and a loss of 
value. When there must be economy it 
should beonthe outward and visible things, 
and emphatically not on those that are 
built in and practically impossible to alter. 

There are many practicable ways in 
which money can be saved. Shutters, 
which may cost two hundred dollars or so, 
are not essential for everyday life, and may 
well be left off until times are easier. 
The inside walls, too, can be left bare 
temporarily. Another possibility is to do 
with simple lights and paper shades in- 
stead of putting in expensive fixtures. 

Still greater economies are in deferring 
the building of some of the parts called 
for in the plans. Perhaps the sun porch 
might be forgotten for a year or two. This 
idea may be carried still further by 


selecting a plan that can be built in sec- 
tions. If the design is made with this end 
in view the charm of the house need not 
suffer at any stage in its development. 

The greatest economy of all, however, 
is in deciding beforehand on every detail 
and sticking to the decision. In making 
an estimate the builder will study the 
plans and specifications, figuring the 
amount of each kind of material that is 
called for and the labor of putting it to- 
gether. To this he adds his profit, and 
contracts to build that particular house in 
that particular way for the total sum. If 
the owner later decides to alter the plans 
and specifications in any other way, the 
builder must make revisions, discard ma- 
terial on hand and order something else, 
and possibly recall some man whose work 
had been finished. These extra expenses 
may run into thousands of dollars and 
should be sedulously avoided. 

In deciding on the position of the house 
on the plot, first consideration should be 
given to exposure to the winter sun in 
order to get the fullest advantage of its 
warming rays. The plans should provide 
sunlight to the rooms most in need of it. 
Only too often this is overlooked when a 
plan is selected from a book of designs. 
It should be remembered that any plan 
can be reversed without altering its pro- 
portions, design or effect, as may be proved 
by looking at its reflection in a mirror. 
This will change it end for end, and put on 
the south the rooms that in the original 
plan are on the north. Another method of 
reversal is to hold the plan face outward on 
a window pane, and to trace its lines on 
the back of the sheet. By so simple a 
thing as this it may be possible to make 
practicable a plan that would otherwise 
be unsatisfactory. 


(orot 
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sun—the sun of my soul—the sun of art— 
arises. Good! My picture is finished.” 

That is why a picture by Corot is unlike 
a picture by any other artist; it has first 
passed through the artist’s very being. It 
is said by his friends that he loved equally 
everything that he painted, and parted 
from it with tears. Some of his work he 
could not bring himself to part with at 
all, and at his death his house and studio 
contained nearly a thousand finished 
paintings, together with many sketches, 
drawings and copies. 

Although in the same year that he sold 
his first picture—1846—Corot was en- 
rolled in the Legion of Honor, he was still 
far from popularity; but it does not seem 
to have depressed him to be passed by, 
and when, ten years later, in reply to a 
telegram asking the price of a Salon ex- 
hibit he named the sum of ‘‘ten thousand 
francs,’”’ and to his answer came an accept- 
ance, he was so sure that the operator 
must have omitted one of the noughts that 
before closing with the offer he repeated 
the original telegram with the number 
written carefully in words! 

The facts are, first, that after his par- 
ents’ death Corot was a man of independ- 
ent means, and, secondly, that he lived 
solely to be enchanted by Nature’ and to 
paint her. All that he wanted was to be 
let alone to carry on his delicious task. 
He had none of the ordinary beguilements 
of the successful artist. He was neither 
married nor in love; he was friendly when 
his friends called, but he could do without 
them; he sang a good song, but usually 
sang it to himself as he worked, setting 
the momentary requirements of the picture 
to old tunes; he smoked incessantly and 
if you go to the top floor of the Pavillon 
Marsan in the Louvre, you will see in a 
glass case two of his pipes, curly ones; he 
had black clothes for august occasions, 
but when he was at home he wore a blue 
blouse and a peasant’s cap; and as late 
as 1867, when he was seventy-one, at a 
banquet of artists he refused the wing of 


a chicken because all his life he had been 
accustomed to the drumstick and did not 
want ‘‘to begin bad luxurious habits.”’ 

Jules Dupré, himself a landscape painter 
of fine power and sincerity and one of 
Corot’s pallbearers, uttered a famous 
phrase about his friend and master. As 
an artist, he said it was conceivable that 
Corot might be replaced, but ‘‘as a man, 
never.” Probably in the annals of art 
there is no more guileless figure. He had 
no enemy and was the enemy of none. 
As his pictures tell, he was in love with 
beauty, but it was the beauty of calm and 
sweetness; he had no use for storms, for 
passion, even for grandeur. He could 
not bear to see distress, and always re- 
lieved it. 

It is characteristic of him that although 
he was painting in Paris all through the 
coup d’état of 1851, he did not hear of it 
till two months after. He could abstain 
from newspapers without a pang. The 
only book he is known to have read is 
Corneille’s Polyeucte, which he began 
again every year and never finished, but 
always intended to. 

But although he was so indifferent to 
affairs, when the Franco-Prussian War 
came, Corot, then seventy-four years old, 
left Ville d’Array for Paris to put his 
purse at the disposal of charity. He lived 
to be seventy-nine, and his last words, 
late at night—on February 23, 1875— 
were these: ‘“‘Look! How lovely! I 
never saw such exquisite landscapes.” 

His grave is in Pére Lachaise. 

Nearly every Corot, were it in a room 
alone, would be the best picture in the 
world. And I rather suspect that thus to 
isolate them is the perfect way. Collectors 
of Corots, however, can never stop at one. 
Mr. Widener, for example, at Lynnewood 
Hall, his mansion just outside Philadel- 
phia, has three if not more, of which one, 
depicting a farmer on horseback super- 
vising a laborer at work, held me fasci- 
nated before it for many minutes, and 
still lives in my mental vision. 
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You trust your eyes. Dr. West’s to common sense. That’s why 


Tooth Brush sells on sight—be- 


Over 14,000,000 people have 


cause your eyes tell youthesethree bought and are now daily users 


things: (1) It is 
oe (2) It fits the 
teeth. (3) Its point- 
ed bristles are 
spaced to pick the 
crevices clean. 

For your own 
good, we ask you 
—first, to consider 
the shape of your 
teeth—then look 
at Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush. This is sim- 
ply a frank appeal 

















of this tooth brush 
that cleans inside, 
between, and out- 
side. 

There’s a Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush 
for every member 
of the family! Prices: 
Adult’s, soc; 
Touth'’s, 44£; 
Child’s, 25c; Gum 
Massage, 75c. Ca- 
nadian prices same 


as U.S. A. 


Built to the pattern of the human mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush contacts 
every curve and angle and crevice. While almost any tooth brush will clean 


outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 
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Take the coupon 


and get this 


wonderful coat hook 


UST to show you how 
beautiful Samsonchina 
Fixtures are, Samson- 
china dealers all over 


the United States are offering this lovely coat- 
hook, regularly 50c, for 10c. Take the coupon 
below to the dealer nearest your home 
and get this special introductory hook. 


Made of solid china, glistening and snow- 


white, of Samson china that never wears 
out, this hook is only the baby member of 
forty fascinating fixtures, the Jast word in 


bathroom equipment, shining, 


modern, 


up-to-date. 


lines. 


Put it up in your bathroom to hold your 
wash cloth or bathrobe. Ad- 
mire its whiteness, its fine 
Then imagine how 
luxurious your bathroom 
would look, equipped com- 
pletely with these beautiful 
shining fixtures. 

Easily cleaned, soap and water always keeps Sam- 


sonchina Fixtures sparkling like new. They are not 
expensive and they go up just like ordinary fixtures. 
You can screw them up yourself. 


With the coat-hook you will be given our fine blue 


booklet, The New Voguein Beautiful Bathrooms. 
Take the coupon to your dealer at once. 


Special exhibits at your dealer’s: 


SPECIAL exhibits of Samsonchina are being held all 
over the country. It is sold at all better class 





department, house-furnishing 
and hardware stores. 

If your dealer does not carry it, 
send the coupon and 15c (the 5c 
for postage) to us with his name, 
and we will send you a coat- 
hook direct. S. D. Baker Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C1, 234 W. 14th St., 
New York City. 


“SAMSONCHINA 


“Bathroom Accessories de Luxe 
DEALERS 


ARIZONA— Phoenix, Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
CALIFORNIA—Sania Barbara, Ott Hdwe. Co. 
COLORADO— Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
CONNECTICUT —Greenwich, Walter Granger. Hartford, Brown- 
Thompson Co., G. Fox & Co., Inc. New Haven, The John E. 


Bassett Co., 
Hdwe. C 


Shartenberg’s Dep’t Store. Norwalk, Norwalk 


South Norwalk, Neptune Hdwe. Mfg. Co. 


DELAWARE—Wéilmingion, Smith-Zollinger Co., The Speak- 


man Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington, Kraemer & 
Duehring, Louis Hartig. 
ILLINOIS—A urora, C. W. Baxter. Chicago, The Fair, Mandel 


Brothers, 
Hdwe. C 


The Boston Store, W, A. Wieboldt & Co., Stebbins 


Clinton, H. G. Beatty & Co. Joliet, Boston Store. 


INDIANA— Evansville, Swanson Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
IOWA— Marshalltown,The FisherSupply Co. Dubuque, National 
Hotel Register Co. 








and this coupon entitle you to the 
50 cent hook and the booklet. Take to 
your dealer at once. 


10# 


Address 


Dealer 


IF YOUR dealer does not carry Samsonchina, send the cou- 
pon and 15c (5c for postage and packing), to us and we will 
send you a hook and the booklet by return mail. S. D. 
Baker Mfg. Company, Dept. Cl, 234 West 14th Street, 
New York City. (Not more than two hooks to a family. ) 
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LOUISIANA—WNew Orleans, A. Bald- 
win & Co. Maison Blanche. 


MARYLAND — Baltimore, Hochs- 
child, Kohn & Co. Cumberland, Tri- 
State Mine & Mill Supply Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Falmouth, 
Wm. C. Davis Co. Springfield, Forbes 
& Wallace. Palmer, R. E. Faulkner. 
Pittsfield, Holden & Stone Co. Web- 
ster, Rosebrooks & Cummings. 


MINNESOTA—Si. Paul, Raymer 
Hardware Co. 
MISSISSIPPI—Jackson, Warburton 
Beecham Supply Co. 
MISSOURI — Sit. Louis, Famous & 
Barr, B. Nugent & Bros., Drygoods 
Co.; Stix, Baer & Fuller, Central Hard- 
ware Company. 
NEBRASKA—Omaha, J. L. Brandies 
& Son. 

NEW JERSEY—Asbury Park, J. 
Coyte & Son, Snyder & Robbins. 
Bogota, Bergen County Hdwe. Co. 
Boonton, E. B. Dawson. Chatham, 
Trowbridge & Atteridge. Clifton, 
H Koons & Co. Jersey City, 
Landrine Hdwe. Co., Inc. Long 
Branch, Monmouth Plumbing Supply 
Co. Moorestown, J. S. Collins & Son, 
Inc. Morristown, Frisch Housefur- 
nishing Co. Newark, L. Bamberger & 
Co. Nutley, Johns & Shaw. Passaic, 
A. R. Barton & Co. Paterson, Quack- 
enbushCo. Perth Amboy, PerthAmboy 
Hdwe. Co. Phillipsburg, Rhodes Bros. 
Plainfield, Tepper Brothers, Woodhull 
& Martin Co. Red Bank, Monmouth 
Plumbing Supply Co. Trenton, Hoenig 
Swern & Co 

NEW YORK —Amsterdam, Holz- 
heimer & Shaul. Auburn, Herron 
Hdwe. Co. Boonville, Palmer Bros. 
Buffalo, Edwards & Son. Clayton, 
J. M. Hungerford & Son. Coopers- 
town, The McGown Co. Herkimer, 
Pelton Bros. Kingston, 1. E. Carman. 
Mamaroneck, R. G. Brewer. Moravia, 
Fred Small & Son. Mt. Vernon, 
Genung, McArdle & Campbell, George 
Howard, Inc. Newburgh, John Schoon- 
maker. New Rochelle, A. Librett, 
Ware’s Dep't Store. New York City, 
John Wanamaker, James McCreery & 
Co., Bloomingdale’s, -Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., Patterson Bros., 
B. Wankel & Son. Brooklyn, Abraham 
& Strauss, H. Batterman Co., May & 
Schaaf, A. I. Namm & Son, J. J. 
Snyder & Son, Inc. Oneida, Clark & 
Collins, Inc. Ossining, Ernest H. 
Cowles. Owego, F. G. Houk. Peeks- 
kill, Kurzhals Brothers. Poughkeepsie, 
Luckey, Platt & Co., The Wallace Co. 
Schenectady, The Wallace Co. Skane- 
ateles, Tucker-Krebs Co. Syracuse, 
Dey Brothers & Co. Tarrytown, 
Cramer & McCutcheon Co. Troy, 
Gordon L. Hayes. Watertown, Hunt- 
ing Supply Co. White Plains, Bryce & 
Bryce. Yonkers, Marshall-Matheson 
Co., Yonkers Hardware Co. 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y. — Babylon, 
Overton & Co. Baldwin, John W. 
Lacey. Bayshore, Bayshore Lumber 
Co., C. P. Thomas. Floral Park, 
Smogrow & Gourley, Inc. Jamaica, 


Plaut Bros. Mineola, Geo. C. Ashby ™ 


Hdwe. Co. Patchogue, Swezey & 
Newins, Inc. Richmond Hill, A. M. 
Lubash & Son. Roosevelt, James Har- 
per. Sayville, J. J. Mead. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.—W. New 
Brighton, Campbell & Havholm. Great 
Kills, Herbert S. Brower. 
OHIO—Akron, The M. O'Neil Co., 
H. W. Rapp Tile Co. Ashtabula, Al- 
len, McNutt Hdwe. Co. Cincinnati, 
Evans Bros. Hdwe. Co., Hdwe. & 
Roofing Supply Co. Cleveland, The 
May Co., The Koller Bros. Co., The 
Loew Hdwe. Co. Columbus, Scioto 
Valley Supply Co. Mansfield, P.& A. 
Elec. Supply Co. Toledo, The Lion 
Dry Goods Co. Willoughby, Wil- 
loughby Hdwe. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Alioona, W. H. 
Goodfellow’s Sons, S. M. Griffith Co. 
Ardmore, Ardmore Hdwe. Co. Ash- 
land, John J. Lauer. Chester, Cooley 
Lilly. Harrisburg, Bowman & Co. 
Lancaster, Herr & Co. Philadelphia, 
Lit Bros., Strawbridge & Clothier, 
a; Franklin Miller, Inc., Magen Hdwe. 
Co., Sees & Faber Co., "Inc. Phillips- 
burg, Scott Supply Co. Pittsburgh, 
Kaufman’s Dept. Store, Boggs& Buhl, 
Inc., Chas. A. Bruce Co., Daum & 
Helm, Hdwe., Wessell-Lawson Hdwe. 
Co., Jos. Woodwell Co. Pottstown, 
Van Buskirk & Brother. Scranton, 
Cleland & Simpson Co. Somerset, P.A. 
Schell & Co. Wilkes-Barre, Decker- 
Maclean Hdwe. Co. Williamsport, 
Kline Co. York, Fulton, Mehring & 
Hauser Co., Inc., P. Wiest’s Sons. 
RHODE ISLAND—Woonsocket, 
C. H. Darling Co. 

TENNESSEE — Chattanooga, Camp- 
bell Supply Co. 

TEXAS—Dallas, Sanger Brothers. 
VIRGINIA — Richmond, Miller & 
Rhoades, Tom Jones Hdwe. Co. 
Petersburg, Rucker Dry Goods Co. 
VERMONT —Island Pond, Foss& Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Wheeling,Trim- 
ble & Lutz Supply Co. 
CANADA—Toronto, The T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. 


Wholesalers 
ILLINOIS—Chicago, Marshall Field 
& Company. 

OHIO — Cincinnati, The Kruse & 
Bahlmann Hdwe. Co. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Geo. 
Borgfeldt & Co., Louis Greenberg 
Plbg. Supplies, Inc., Durst Mfg. Co. 
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oycared Stiff! 


patting her new sport suit’s skirt ecstati- 
cally with his mud-sodden paws and then 
happily shaking himself. A shower of mud 
water spattered the new suit from hem to 
throat. 

Thence he trotted over to the master 
with an air of swaggering bravado, as 
though to show his own forgetfulness of 
his late humiliation. The master called 
Dawn to him and slipped a leash about 
his neck. Then, without a word, he led 
him to a wire yard, 
within which were 
penned some forty 
hens and chickens. 

At first Dawn 
ambled along happily 
enough. Only recently 
had he been broken to 
lead on the leash. He 
was mildly proud of 
the accomplishment. 
But as the hen yard 
came into sight he 
hung back, digging his claws into the earth 
and struggling to get away. 

At once the master stooped and took 
off the leash. Dawn scuttled at top speed 
to seek a place of safety. But at his first 
jump the master’s command brought him 
to a halt. He looked doubtfully at the 
man; then at the yardful of potentially 
murderous hens. Then he began to back 
away. A second and a third time the 
master’s quietly authoritative call stayed 
the flight. 


OR nearly ten minutes the master 

stood there, outwardly firm and pa- 
tient, inwardly longing to tear the slinking 
puppy in three pieces. For this is the 
secret of dog training: Lose control over 
yourself and at once you lose control over 
your dog. 

Your strongest and most irresistible 
weapon is iron patience—or a semblance 
of it that can deceive him. 

Little by little, inch by inch, Dawn 
came closer to the master, now and then 
breaking away at a run, but ever drawn 
on by that reiterant call of ‘Dawn! Gray 
Dawn!”’ Meanwhile the master was inch- 
ing toward the hen yard. At last Dawn 
was beside him, and within a foot of the 
yardful of puppy-eating hen monsters. 

Just then a dragon fly fluttered across 
the yard toward man and dog. One of 
the hens gave chase to it. She began to 
run in Dawn’s general direction. With a 
yelp of terror the puppy turned and fled. 

The master returned surlily to the house. 
“Tt’s no use,’” he reported to his wife. 
“‘He’s yellow. He’s hopeless. He’s spoiled 
two of your prettiest daytime dresses in 
ten days, besides breaking the jardiniére. 
I could stand that. But we’ve never had 
a cowardly collie on the place, and we’re 
not going to have one.” 

““What do you mean?” 


HE day you were in town, Meagher 

dropped in for achat with me on his 
way to Paterson. He saw Gray Dawn, and 
he wants to buy him. I told him the pup 
wasn’t for sale. He asked me to give him 
first chance at him if ever I changed my 
mind about letting him go. Hesays Dawn’s 
got the best bone and framework of any 
collie he’s seen in years. He says he’ll 
outgrow his gawkiness and be a magnifi- 
cent show specimen. The pup’s ears are 
a bit heavy, just as we’ve noticed they are. 
But that is the only flaw Meagher sees in 
him. He says he can correct it. Well, I 
don’t care for all the show specimens on 
earth, if they’re fools and cowards. Dawn 
is both. Meagher is going to stop for 
lunch on his way back from the Roch- 
ester show tomorrow. And I’m going to 
tell him he can have Dawn if he still wants 
him. He offered me two hundred dollars. 
I believe I can get him up to two hundred 
and twenty-five. He —— 

“But ——”’ 





(Continued from Page 15) 


“We'll be well rid of him. He’s your 
dog, and of course I’ll turn over to you t! 
cash I get for him.’ 

3 Do as you think best,”’ sighed the mis- 
tress. “‘But somehow I hate to see him go, 
And I wish it was someone besides Mr, 
Meagher. He won’t be unkind to Dawnie, 
I suppose. But he treats his dogs as if they 
were prize pigs. He feeds them and he ex- 
ercises them and he trains them for the 
shows. But that is all. He doesn’t human- 
ize them. Poor little 
Dawn! It seems——”’ 

“T know,” said the 
master. ‘‘But he’s a 
coward, and he’s born 
to trouble. And he’s 
a clown and a fool. 
I could stand all the 
other faults, if he 
wasn’t an arrant cow- 
ip ard. Besides, the pup’s 
got a twist to his 
brain. Every other 
dog I ever trained shakes hands with his 
left paw. Every dog does that, I think, 
unless he has been trained by a left-handed 
master. They shake with the paw opposite 
the hand that’s held out to them. Well, 
Dawn shakes with his right paw; and I 
can’t make him doit any other way. He’s 
upside down mentally. And he’s acoward.’ 


AWN gamboled on and blundered on 
during the next twenty-four hours, 
joyously ignorant that he was for sale. 
A note from Meagher announced he 
would reach The Place on his motor trip 
from the Rochester show at about twelve 
o'clock the following day. At ten o’clock 
Gray Dawn was treated to a tub bath, 
which he loathed. When he was dry the 
master brushed his silver-and-white coat 
till every hair shone forth. Then, to pre- 
vent his marring this perfection by a roll 
in the mud or a gallop through burrs, he 
was tied in a straw-bedded angle between 
the stables and the garage. 

A few minutes before Meagher was ex- 
pected, the master went thither to bring 
Gray Dawn up to the house. The little 
collie stood forlornly, hock deep in clean 
straw. He wore a collar some sizes too big 
for him, the smallest collie collar then on 
The Place. 

As the master advanced toward the tied 
puppy, a black shadow swept athwart his 
path. Glancing up, he saw a tremendous 
hen hawk soaring above the chicken yard. 
The network of wire above the yards made 
safe the fowls. The hawks seemed to 
know this. For they never swooped. They 
were content to prowl the sky above and 
peer down at the smugly secure prey. 

On plodded the master toward the tied 
collie. Dawn wriggled and danced and 
wagged his tail at the approach of his de- 
liverer. The master felt a qualm of regret 
at selling anything that so loved him and 
that welcomed his coming. Then regret 
merged once more into disgust. For there 
was a bumpy sound from one of the an- 
cient coops abutting on the side of the 
chicken house. And for the third time in 
ten days the bellicose Plymouth Rock hen 
broke out of the rotten-slatted hutch, her 
ten chicks scampering out after her. 


T SIGHT of his feathered tormentor, 
so near and free to assai]l him, Dawn 
slunk back, tail between legs, seeking to 
hide himself behind an abutting corner of 
the garage. At the end of his leash he 
wheeled about and sought to back still 
farther from his olden enemy. The ma- 
neuver sent the loose collar over his ears 
and off his nose. He was free. The first 
use he made of his liberty was to canter 
to a goodly distance and then look back 
timorously at the hen. 
The master was not minded to waste 
time in another vain effort to accustom 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Why bother ? 


Clover Leaves—airy, 
light wafers filled with vel- 
vety cream —can be served 
in place of cake with its 
bother and uncertainties. 


MENG EaY ETO! Pe REE 


In fact, some people pre- 
fer them always. 


Cream Filled 
§ ugar Wafers 





\ 
\ \ 
\\\ 


\ \\ 


«Made in the 
“Thousand Window Bakeries” 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Now ready—the revised edition of Ida Bailey Allen’s 
Sunshine Book is now ready. You should read her 
serving suggestions, menus, and her helps on recipes for 
nutrition and balanced eating. Sent free by addressing: 
Sunshine Biscuits, 814 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 


the pup to the’clucking fowl, especially as 
he hoped to rid himself forever of Dawn 
within the next hour. But another sweep 
of the black shadow across the turf re- 
minded him that the hen or one or more 
of her chickens might well be in danger 
from the hawk, if they were not returned 
instantly to the safety of their coop. 

He stepped forward and scooped up in 
his hands two of the peeping baby chicks. 
Then he turned to de- 


the man who was Dawn’s god. The little 
collie sprang into the fray. 

Disregarding the furious pecks of his 
enemy, he lunged valorously forward and 
caught her by the feathered breast, pin- 
ioning her to the earth while her wings 
smote deafeningly and painfully about 
his ears. There he pinioned her, and there 
he held her. 

The master, getting to his feet, choked 
back the laugh that sprang to his lips at 
the absurd rescue. He knew what that gal- 
lant attack on a 
dreaded enemy had 





posit them in their run- 
way before catching 
the rest. He knelt to 
push the two into the 
coop and to put back 
the loose slat. 

As he did so, some- 
thing hot and squawk- 
ing and feathery smote 
him on the bent head. 
The hen had flown to 
the rescue of her two 
supposedly endangered 
chicks. Fearlessly, 
truculently she assailed 
the kneeling man, slap- 
ping his head with her 
fast-beating wings and 
belaboring his cap with 
her beak. 

The master drew back from the silly on- 
slaught. One of his toes slipped on the 
wet grass, and he sat down hard. In- 
stantly the hen took advantage of his 
momentary helplessness, to fly at him 
afresh in a fury of noisy rage. 





HE master put out both hands toshove 

the angry hen aside, and if possible to 
catch her and return her to her coop. His 
cap had fallen over his eyes. His groping 
fingers slid off a flashing bit of rough fur 
instead of the feathers he sought to grasp. 
In his ears was hideous cacophony of 
squawks and growls. 

He pushed his cap up off his eyes just in 
time to see Gray Dawn, the coward, fling 
himself upon the irate Plymouth Rock. 

Dawn had seen the redoubtable hen fly 
at his master. He had seen the master 
slip from a kneeling to a sitting posture, 
as though stricken down by the foe. This 
was no time for personal cowardice while 
the murderous hen was presumably slaying 





cost the craven puppy 
innerveand will power. 


O DAWN’S infan- 

tile idea, the master 
was undergoing the 
same agonizing and 
terrifying treatment 
from the hen that he 
himself had had a few 
days earlier. To save 
his god from such tor- 
ment, the puppy had 
risked another dose of 
hideous pecking and 
wing beating. 

The master leaned 
over and caught the 
screaming hen, thrust- 
ing her into her coop and making fast the 
broken slat behind her. Then he stooped 
and picked up Gray Dawn. 

Rapturously the collie pup licked at the 
man’s face, rejoicing mightily that he had 
saved his master from the fearsome peril. 
Scornfully he squinted down at the help- 
lessly indignant hen he had conquered. 
Along with his conquest of her he had 
wholly conquered fear, though he did not 
realize it. 

Again he licked lovingly at the master’s 
face—the face of the man he had rescued 
from a homicidal hen. 

““Gray Dawn,”’ said the master, roughly 
stroking the valorous little collie, ‘‘there’s 
a man coming here to lunch today. He 
wants to buy you. Well—he can’t have 
you! You belong here—here with the 
rest of the brave Sunnybank dogs.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE—The second in this series of 
Gray Dawn stories by Albert Payson Terhune will 
appear in an early issue. 














| ERE is the road beside the brook, 
| And here the byway that we took, 
And here the log on which we sat 

| And talked of love and things like 

| that. 


Not ours; ah, no. Two students 
wise, 

Not love we talked, but analyzed— 

The latest gossip in the frat, 

Engagements, weddings, things like 
that. 


The Tri-Delt girls, their Psi U 
beaus— 

We talked of love, but loves like 
those; 

Yes, there beside the lake we sat 

And talked of rings and things like 
that. 


For you were young, and I was poor— 
Might even flunk; I wasn’t sure— 
And so I dared not come out flat 
And talk of love and things like that. 


Yet even when I spoke of Bess, 
I thought of someone, more or less, 
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Things Like That 


By Doucias MALLocu 


Who even then beside me sat 
And thought of me—and things like 
that. 


Well, you are back in your home 
town; 

I flunked; but now I've knuckled 
down— 

You'd be surprised the way I bat 

In Greek and math. and things like 
that. 


But now and then I take a book 

And find the byway that we took, 

And sit the very place we sat 

And think of eyes and things like 
that. 


In other words, I’m doing fine; 

And so I thought I'd drop a line 

To ask—wherever you are at— 

That you would write—and things 
like that. 


For I'll be out of here in June, 

And I'll be making money soon, 
And then I’m coming right out flat 
And talk of love and things like that. 
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Grape Juice 
Soufflé 








1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 tablespoonfui lemon juice 


4 
why 7) 
aie) 8 8h ea 
RESH Fruit! Grapes, apples, oranges, pears, 
peaches,—what a wealth of health they give us— 
especially the children. Eat more fruit! Increase its ? 
natural benefit and make it go 
further by combining it with 4 


Grape 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Apple and 


I, 


Fruit Salad 





Grape Juice Soufflé (6 Servings) 


Whites of four eggs 





1 pint grape juice, sweetened 
3% cup heavy cream 


Soak gelatine in grape juice ten minutes, then heat in double boiler until gelatine has 
dissolved. Strain into bowl set in saucepan containing ice water, and when mixture . 


begins to thicken, fold in whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Half fili mold, first dipped 
in cold water, with mixture. To remainder add cream, beaten until stiff. Fill mold 
with cream mixture, and chill. Remove from mold to serving dish, and garnish with 
whipped cream (sweetened and flavored delicately with vanilla), candied violets and 


ripe grapes or cherries. 


Apple and Grape Fruit Salad (6 Servings) 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup boiling water 


1 cup sugar 


Two Famous Books Free 


Other delightful ways of combining Knox Sparkling Gelatine with fresh 7 
or canned fruits are in the Knox books, ‘Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy”. Sent free for your grocer’s name and 4c in stamps. 


KNOX | 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gel- Ni 

atine for gen- 
eral use. — 
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¥% cup cold water 

1 cup apple, finely cut 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 2)42 cups grape fruit juice and pulp 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, dissolve in boiling water and add sugar. 
Strain, and when mixture begins to thicken add remaining ingredients. Turn into 
shallow pan, which has been rinsed in cold water. Remove from pan, cut in cubes \ 
and arrange in cups made from bright red apples and place on‘crisp lettuce leaves. 
Garnish with English walnut meats and serve with French dressing. 


v Same Sparkling Gel- 





















atine with Lemon 
Flavoring in sep- 
arate envelope, 
but not mixed 
with the 
Gelatine. 
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All LADIEs’ 
HOME JOuR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
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Letter Flousekecping 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economies 
(onducted by MaBeL JEwETT CrossBy 


RR csince.| 


Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 








a] HEN you find souffléd potatoes on a hotel or 
4, restaurant menu you may be quite sure that a 
4) real French chef presides over the kitchen and 
the food prepared there. But even though 
a there is a trick and perhaps more luck than is 
attendant on most kinds of cookery, nevertheless it is 
quite possible for the housewife to have success in mak- 
ing this perfectly fascinating kind of fried potatoes. 

First of all, select the large long old potatoes which 
are so well adapted to baking. Scrub them well and then 
dry thoroughly with a towel. Pare them in the usual 
way, cutting them into the soufflé slices as each one is 
pared. As shown in the second illustration at the bot- 
tom of the page, make a deep cutting around the potato 
lengthwise in order to eliminate all the eyes and make 
a perfectly even edge. 
Then square up the ends 
of the potato and cut in 
slices about three-thirty- 
seconds of an inch thick. 
To insure successful puff- 
ing the slices must be uni- 
form in thickness all the 
way through and the cut 
should not be jagged. As 
the slices are cut off lay 
them between the folds of 
aclean towel. Donot place 
them in water. 

In the Journal Testing 
Kitchen the best temper- 
atures for frying these po- 
tatoes were worked out, so 
that anyone can now du- 
plicate the chef’s results 
more often than before. 
Even so, we sometimes 
fail because so much de- 
pends upon the kind of po- 
tatoes used and upon the 
care in the preparation of 
them. Although two kettles of fat are best, one can serve. 
Put the potato slices in deep fat heated from 250° F. to 275° 
F. and cook for five minutes; they will scarcely be colored, 
but they will be cooked. If you have but the one kettle of 
fat, let the cooked slices drain on paper while cooking the en- 
tire batch desired. Then raise the heat of the fat to 400° F., 
place the cooked slices in it and cook until puffed—which 
they should do at once—and delicately browned, about two 
minutes. Drain on paper, salt, and place in a 300° F. oven 
until time for serving to insure crispness. 





FRENCH FRIED POTATOES are also made from the large 
old potatoes. Trim the potatoes and cut them as evenly as 
possible—about three-eighths of an inch in thickness—as 
shown in the third illustration at the foot of this page. These 
may be prepared ahead of time and kept from discoloration 





When the potatoes are done lift 
the basket from the fat and let it 
suspend for a moment to drain. 














Always lower the potatoes carefully into the hot fat. 





Potato frying calls for careful preparation; so make potato chips very thin, souffiéd potatoes even and perfect, French fries uniform 











by immersion in cold water. When ready to fry dry very 
thoroughly between the folds of a clean towel, place in 
a frying basket and cook in the slow deep fat —250° F. 
to 275° F.—for about ten minutes. Drain and immerse 
in fat heated to 400° F. to brown—about two minutes, 
Drain on crumpled paper and serve at once. The first 
frying may be done in advance and the second frying left 
for the last minute. Sprinkle with salt while hot. 


PoTATO CHIPS are easy if vou have a cutter for the 
slicing, though hand-cut chips are possible. Use a sharp 
slicing knife and cut the slices as thin as possible. Place 
them in cold water and let stand an hour before frying, 
Then drain as dry as possible between the folds of clean 
towels. Place a layer of them in the frying basket and 
lower the basket into a 
kettle of fat heated to 
400° F. Lower them care- 
fully, lifting the basket up 
and down as needed until 
the excessive bubbling 
stops. In spite of the dry- 
ing, the potatoes will still 
contain enough water to 
cause a bubbling of the 
fat and care must be exer- 
cised lest the fat go over 
the top. With reasonable 
precautions, however, this 
never happens. Stir the 
chips while they are cook- 
ing and let brown deli- 
cately—about a minute 
and a half will be needed. 
Do not try to fry too 
~aa a many at a time, because 
the water in the potatoes 
will tend to lower the heat 
of the fat so that good 
results will not follow. 
Drain in the basket and 
then on absorbent paper. Sprinkle with salt at once, and 
continue until all the chips required have been fried. 


First in slow fat to cook—then 
in very hot fat—and lo, potato 
slices all puffed out like balloons! 


JULIENNE POTATOES are cut in tiny strips, using, when 
available, the ends and cuttings from French fried or soutiléd 
potatoes. Cut them and let them stand in cold water until 
needed; then drain and dry as for chips. Lower very cau- 
tiously into deep fat heated to 410° F. Fry to a golden 
brown—three minutes may be required, but much depends 
upon the quantity attempted at one time, the depth of the 
fat, and the intensity of the heat beneath the frying keitle. 

Equipped with an iron frying kettle and basket, such as 
shown in the illustrations, and a thermometer especially 
adapted to frying use, any housewife may with a little experi- 
ence very easily duplicate the results of the deftest of chiefs, 
if she will but follow these directions. 


in thickness, and juliennes shoestring width. 
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#10 PRODUCE a really fine, flavorful, satis- 
$3] fying soup made on a meat-stock founda- 
tion, one must thoroughly understand the 
subject of boiling, and more especially that 
3)} one division known as simmering. There 
Sel is an old adage regarding soup making 
| which, if it were well heeded, would insure 
tins | invariable success. “‘ The pot should smile, 
not laugh,” advises this old saw. A gentle, faint ripple like 
4 dawning smile is the only motion that should disturb the 
surface of the savory liquid. As soon as hilarity goes even 
4 little farther and the soup ripples become more pronounced, 
the heat under the pot should be lessened. 

There are old well-established reasons for this rule. Roasts, 
steaks, chops and boiling pieces must be subjected at the 
very beginning of their preparation to an intense heat ~ 
that will immediately sear their entire outer sur- 
faces, so that every atom of juice and nutriment 
and flavor is sealed inside and thus preserved 
and retained to make the meat, when it is 
served, tender, juicy and delicate. 
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oyoups in Variety From the Stock Pot 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


simmering stage from three to four hours, then add the sea- 
sonings and vegetables and simmer for an hour and a half 
to two hours, or even longer if the heat is very low. At the 
end of this time strain well, without pressing, however, and 
set aside to cool. When cold skim off the grease that will 
form over the surface of the soup. 

When the liquid has all been drained from the soup kettle, 
a very considerable mass of meat, bones and vegetables will 
remain, a collection of products still containing entirely too 
much flavor and nutriment to be thrown away. Remove 
the bones and chop the meat and vegetables, add a few 
boiled potatoes, finely chopped, mix all thoroughly and 








In soup making quite'the opposite effect is 





desired. The juices must be coaxed and ca- 








joled and drawn from the meat into the liquid 
in order that it shall be filled with flavor and 
nutriment; therefore to plunge the meat 





into boiling water or to permit the stock to 





cook rapidly during any stage of its making 
would be to defeat our entire purpose. 

Next in importance to slow cooking in 
the making of meat soups, broths and meat 
stocks, comes the question as to what must 
go into the stock pot. For the finest stock 
fresh material is essential, and it is inter- 
esting to know that almost every variety of 
soup that one can name is made upon one or 
the other of the two chief types of stock, 
brown or white. Brown stock calls for beef, 
beef bones and vegetables of the richer col- 
ors; white soup stock is made from veal, veal 
bones and such vegetables as celery, onions 
and parsley, for flavor. 

In making stock involving the use of left- 
overs it is always well to add a small quan- 
tity of fresh meat and cracked bone with a 
few fresh vegetables. Too often, I find, the 
housewife purchases her piece of soup meat, 
or soup bone and vegetables, and proceeds 
at once to the making of her soup. A stock 
should always be prepared first, left to cool 
overnight, if possible, and freed from all 
grease, before it is transformed into soup. 


UT there are definite rules in stock mak- 
ing. So instead. of relying upon the 
‘““water-to-cover and season-to-taste’’ plan, 
it is well to know that when making a fine 
stock each pound of meat and bone, the latter 
cracked into small pieces, calls for a quart of 
water, and that each quart of broth demands a 
teaspoonful of salt and a heaping tablespoonful 
of each of the various vegetables that are used for 
flavor. The result will be a rich, well-flavored strong 
stock that may be diluted with the water in which vege- 
tables have been cooked or with boiling water to suit the 
palate. Stock made from left-overs calls for the same amount 
ol water, but the result will not be quite so fine or so rich. 
Salt should be added to the soup stock at the moment the 
cold water is poured over the meat, for salt is effective in 
drawing the juices and extractives from the meat. 
lo make a standard variety of brown stock, a shin of beef 
the best cut to use, though a piece of chuck or some other 
ction of coarse, tough beef may be used. These tougher 
sechions are not selected for economy alone, but because 
acy contain more juices and extractives than the finer cuts. 


hw 


BROWN STOCK calls for the following ingredients: 


) Pounds of Shin of Beef 
| Onion Stuck With 
» Cloves 
Small Piece of Bay Leaf 
Cupful of Chopped Turnips 
- Cupful of Chopped Carrot 
’ Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


2 Sprigs of Parsley 
\% Teaspoonful of Thyme 
44 Teaspoonful of Marjoram 
4% Cupful of Chopped Celery 
4% Cupful of Chopped Onion 
4% Teaspoonful of Black Pep- 


3 Quarts of Cold Wee 

} EMOVE all the meat from the bone and cut into small 
pieces; crack the bone into several pieces, place half the 

neat and the bone in the soup kettle, pour the water over it, 

add the salt and let stand for half an hour. 

Meantime brown the rest of the meat in a little butter or 
dripping to a rich deep tint. This adds both color and flavor 
to the stock. Then add the browned meat to the water and 
bring all slowly to the boiling point. Keep merely at the 





The housewife may learn from the chef the judicious use of condiments. 


make a hash or a baked dish for luncheon. This is a very 
economical way to use these remnants. The professional 
way to make use of them, however, is to prepare a second 
stock from them. Cover with the same amount of water as 
was used in making the first stock, add any bits of cold 
meat, ends of steak that are available, together with a few 
fresh pieces of celery, onion and carrot, and simmer for 
three hours, then season, cool and skim. This stock makes 
a very excellent base for gravies and for thick vegetable 
soups, or, if a quick soup is desired, a can of some one of 
the good commercial soups may be emptied into a pint and 
a half of the stock to provide flavor and piquancy. 


WHITE STOCK is made much like the brown stock with the 
exception that veal is used for its foundation. Here are the 
ingredients required for making white stock: 

3 Pounds of Shin or 


Knuckle of Veal 
1 Cupful of Chopped Leaf 
i 3 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


Onion 
1 Cupful of Chopped 4 Teaspoonful of White 

Celery Pepper 

3 Quarts of Water 

IREPARE the white stock exactly like the brown, omit- 

ting the browning of the meat and taking great care, as 
in all soup making, to keep the liquid merely simmering dur- 
ing the entire process of its cooking. 


2 Sprigs of Parsley 
Small Piece of Bay 


Soups composed from these previously made stocks will 
never be greasy, but they will be rich and very fine. The 
brown stock is the foundation for oxtail soup, vegetable 
soup, consommé, and almost all the other deeply colored 
broths and soups that one can name; from the white stock 
are made the more delicate vegetable soups, and some of the 
cream soups. 


CONSOMME, perhaps as popular and elegant a soup as there 
is, is also very useful, as it may be varied in more than a 
hundred different ways. Plain consommé served hot and 
clear either in cups or shallow soup plates is appropriate as 
a first course for any meal. Although more elaborate recipes 
for consommé making might be given, the brown stock may 
be used very satisfactorily as follows: 

Strain, cool, skim and remove every particle of fat 

from a quart of brown stock; break an egg and 
slightly crush the shell, add the white of the egg 
to the shell with a tablespoonful of cold water 
and beat together just slightly. Mix this with 
the cold stock and place over the fire to heat 
gradually. Stir constantly during the heat- 
ing process, and let the liquid come to the 
boiling point, then boil quickly for five min- 
utes. Next pour in half a cupful of cold 
water and set aside for five to ten minutes, 
then strain carefully through a pieceof cheese- 
cloth. The liquid should be clear, limpid and 
rich brown in color. 

If you would like to serve the consommé 
with rice or noodles or bits of spaghetti, you 
must boil these separately in salted water 
till tender, then rinse them with cold water 
and finally add them to the boiling soup. 
Never cook them in the soup, for that would 
make it starchy and cloudy. 


CONSOMME JULIENNE is made by cutting 
into shoestring widths one white turnip, 
one carrot, a stalk of celery and six string 
beans, and cooking them until just tender in 
a very little boiling salted water; then they 
are added to a quart of hot consommé. At 
the same time one-quarter cupful of cooked 
green peas and tiny Lima beans are also 
added. 


ONION SOUP AU GRATIN is a very hearty 
and delicious soup which is also made on 
the brown-stock foundation. Three onions, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, three hard 
rolls, a quart of stock and a cupful of grated 
cheese are required for making it. Slice the 
onions very fine and sauté them to a golden 
brown in the butter, covering the saucepan 
during the process. Then add them to the 
stock, which should be boiling hot, season 
tastily and boil five minutes. Slice the rolls 
very thin and toast them, until they are hard 

and dry, in the oven. Pour the soup into a 

casserole or serving dish, arrange the toast slices 

on top and cover with the cheese, then place in a 

hot oven—450° F.—or low under the broiler flame 

of a gas range, until the cheese has melted and puffed 

and taken on an appetizing brown tint. This may be 
attractively prepared and served in individual casseroles. 


OxTAIL Soup is a very popular cool-weather dish. To 
make two quarts of it purchase one oxtail and separate it at 
the joints into pieces; sauté these in a very little lard or 
dripping to a nice brown, add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
stir well, then very gradually pour in two quarts of brown 
stock, bring to the boiling point, then simmer until the meat 
is tender, adding half a cupful of celery cubes, a sprig of 
parsley chopped fine, a small onion, and half a cupful of 
carrots and turnips cut in dice. Just before serving, season 
with salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Add water as needed to replace the stock as it boils away. 


HOLLANDAISE Soup is made from the white stock, one 
quart of which is required with one carrot, a stalk of celery 
and one small onion. Cut these in small pieces and simmer 
them in boiling salted water till tender. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
add the white stock gradually; cook till smooth and thick. 
Then remove from the fire and add two eggs, beaten well, 
and half a cupful of cream; do not cook again, as the soup 
might curdle, but add the cooked vegetables, also one-quarter 
cupful each of cooked green peas and shredded string beans, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice and one of finely chopped 
parsley. Sprinkle with paprika before serving. 
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Truly a beautiful car—handsome Fisher 

body finished in rich, durable Duco— 

construction-typical of the highest priced het eae 
cars— power to spare. Check price for TheToaie’.  BD8 
price, value for value—you will find that The aetaer. GES 
Chevrolet gives you the most for your dollar. Geommctcia’ 
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Chassis “ . 425 


Express Truck 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Chassis - - 550 
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A melting pot of 
recipes! 
They come from 
far and near, 
And each one 
must be 
tested 
Before we print 
it here. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


These ‘Rules Featuring Tomatoes are Both Seasonable and Good 


and chop a cupful of raw peanuts. 

Place in a frying pan with a table- 
spoonful of salad oil, or olive oil if pre- 
ferred. Sprinkle with salt and heat slowly, 
stirring constantly until the nuts are deli- 
cately browned. Be sure they are only a 
delicate color, for the hot oil continues to 
brown them even after they are removed 
from the fire. Cool on brown paper. 
Meanwhile scald, peel and chill six toma- 
toes. Hollow out their centers and fill with 
the nuts and an equal quantity of diced 
celery, Serve in nests of lettuce with a 
sweetened French dressing made by add- 
ing a teaspoonful of sugar to each quarter 
cupful of the dressing. An easier way to 
prepare the salad is to heap the nut and 
celery mixture on thickly sliced tomatoes. 
Roasted peanuts may be used if they are 
first blanched and then crushed with a 
rolling pin, but the flavor produced is not 
quite the same. 

Miss S. L. H., Long Beach, Cal. 


Pee PEANUT SALAD. Blanch 


*Uegetable Cocktail 


Quart Can of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Tomatoes Sugar 

Green Pepper \ Cupful of Vinegar 

Stalk of Table Celery 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

Slice of Spanish Onion A Few Grains Each of 

1 Tablespoonful of Red and Black 

Grated Horseradish Pepper 


_ 


—_ 


RAIN the tomatoes and chop them 

with the other vegetables very fine. 
Pour in the tomato juice, add the season- 
ings and allow the mixture to stand for 
several hours in a cool place. Serve in 
sherbet glasses. This rule will serve from 
ten to twelve people. Pass thin wafers or 
salted crackers with it. 


Mrs. H. B. N., Fort Smith, Ark. 


SLICED GREENS. Wash and slice hard 
green tomatoes and soak them in salted 
water for several hours. Dry, dip in 
beaten egg and then in cracker dust or 
very finely ground dried bread crumbs, 
well seasoned, and sauté in hot fat. Brown 
the slices quickly on both sides, then 
lower the heat and let them cook more 
slowly to soften. Serve with broiled meat 
or with boiled fish. 

Miss D. R. G., Redding, Conn. 


(ream of Tomato With Gheese 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Quart Can of 


Margarine Tomatoes 
+ TaBlespoontule of ¥ Teaspoonful of 
our 


; Pepper 
1 Pint of Milk 1 Cupful of Grated 
4 Teaspoonful of Soda American Cheese 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


AKE a white sauce by melting the 
margarine and adding the flour to it; 
cook until bubbling, then pour in the 
milk gradually, stirring all the while. 





*EDITOR’S NOTE—This cocktail is a refresh- 
ing change from the usual fruit one, and permits a 
Sruit dessert for the meal without duplication. 


ae 


Cook in a double boiler until thickened 
and smooth. Just before serving add the 
tomatoes, cooked until soft and put 
through a strainer, and into which the 
soda has been stirred. Pour in very slowly, 
stirring constantly. Add the seasonings 
and cheese. Heat just long enough to 
melt the cheese and pour into cream-soup 
cups or soup plates. Each serving may be 
topped with a spoonful of whipped cream. 
Miss V. J., Freeport, Ill. 


Vegetable Chicken Soup 


2 Cupfuls of Chestnuts 1 Quart of Peeled and 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Chopped Tomatoes 
Butter 1 Tablespoonful of 

1 Cupful of Sliced Sugar 
Onions 2 Cupfuls of Diced 

3 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Boiled Potatoes 

14 Teaspoonful of Black 2 Cupfuls of Diced 
Pepper Cooked Chicken 

2 Cupfuls of Boiled 2 Cupfuls of Water 
Rice 2 Cupfuls of Milk 


SING a sharp knife, slit the chestnuts 
and drop them into cold water; bring 

to a boil and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Drain, and the shells and skins will come 
off easily. Meanwhile melt the butter ina 
soup kettle or large saucepan, and simmer 
the onions with the salt and pepper in it un- 
til they are a golden brown. 
Add the chestnuts and all 


the other ingredients and We 
cook until the tomatoes ; 
are tender. A quart can of ae 
tomatoes may be used in- re et 
stead of the fresh. ( ¢ 
Miss C. J., Marietta, Ga. ~) 


Green-Tomato Pie 6s c 
4 Medium G a ° 
a 


14 Lemon >) 
44 TeaspoonfulofCin- 2 
namon 3 
1% Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
34 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 
\% Teaspoonful of 


alt 
Plain Pastry 


LICE the tomatoes and 

heat them slowly in a 
saucepan with the lemon, 
sliced very thin, sugar, salt 
and spice. Cook until the 
tomatoes are tender, then 
add the cornstarch, which 
has first been rubbed to a 
smooth paste with a little 
cold water. Allow to cook 
for fifteen minutes over hot 
water, then take from the 
fire and add the butter. 
Let cool. Place in a crust 
first baked five minutes in 
a hot oven—450° F.—and cooled. This 
sets the crust so that the filling will not soak 
intoit. Cover with a top crust, sealing the 
edges together well. Bake about twelve 
minutes in a hot oven—450° F. 

Miss J. N. C., Merchantville, N. J. 






A very useful lad to know, 
When planning meals, is 
Tom Atoe! 


Peanut Bisque 


1 Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 


2% Cupfuls of Boiling 
Water 


1% Cupfuls of Stewed 34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
and Strained \% Teaspoonful of 
Tomatoes Paprika 


DD the tomatoes gradually to the pea- 
nut butter to make a smooth paste. 
Beat with a whip or rotary beater, and 
when well blended add the water and sea- 
sonings and simmer for ten minutes. 
Serve at once with wafers or croutons. 
This makes an excellent soup to serve to 
the school child for luncheon, for it is 
both nourishing and delicious. 
Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 


CHICKEN ARMENIAN. Prepare a fowl of 
about six pounds for roasting as usual. 
For the stuffing drop a cupful of rice into 
boiling water and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Drainand add to it one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, a half 
teaspoonful of sage, one fresh or a half cup- 
ful of canned tomatoes, finely chopped, a 
medium onion, chopped, a quarter cupful 
of almonds, blanched and chopped, the 
chicken liver, cooked and minced, and a 
quarter cupful of raisins. Stuff the chicken 

with this mixture, taking care to 
fill it no more than three-quarters 
full, for the rice will swell quite a 
lot more. Sew up the opening and 
truss in the usual way. Put the 
prepared fowl into a kettle of boil- 


J] ing water and cook until it is tender. 


Remove, rub with three table- 
spoonfuls of butter combined with one 
tablespoonful of flour and one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and place in the top of 
a hot oven—500° F.—to brown. Turn 
if necessary to brown evenly on all sides. 
Garnish with whole carrots and parsley. 

This is the way we 
cooked our hens in old 
Armenia, and they were al- 
ways so delicious. The 
water in which the chicken 
has been cooked makes an 
excellent broth or soup 
foundation. Use your pres- 
sure cooker, steamer or fire- 
less cooker for this recipe if 
you own any one of these. 

Miss L. C. M., 
New Castle, Ky. 


TOMATO SANDWICH. Peel 
and chill firm tomatoes and 
cut in,thin slices. With a 
half cupful of mayonnaise 
mix a quarter cupful of 
minced green pepper and 
six drops of onion juice. On 
each slice of tomato place a 
spoonful of this mixture and fold between 
slices of buttered bread. Vary by adding 
a sprinkling of ham or by using rye bread, 
spread with equal parts of butter and pea- 
nut butter creamed together. 

Miss R. F. D., Redding, Conn. 
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quick. 
Bran Bread 


OW often you want some- 

thing delicious in a hurry. 
Something that is more than plain 
bread, but isn’t cake. Something 
really special ! 


Brer Rabbit Molasses bran bread, 
eaten with butter, and a tumbler 
of milk, makes a food fit for Gods, 
for children —or even for people 
who are fussy about their diet! 


Brer Rabbit is rich in the min- 
eral salts that doctors say we need. 
And has the true flavor of old- 
time molasses that makes every- 
one want more. 


Whether you use the light deli- 
cate Gold Label brand, so perfect 
for the table, and fancy cooking; 
or the darker, full-flavored Green 
Label, you can always trust Brer 
Rabbit’s baking quality. 




















BRER RABBIT MOLASSES BRAN BREAD 


You will find this recipe delicious. 
Dissolve two teaspoons soda in one 
cup Brer Rabbit Molasses. Add three 
cups sour milk, three cups whole wheat 
flour, and three cups bran. Now add 
one cup seeded raisins. Bake in moulds, 
your favorite shapes; slow oven. 


‘Molasses 


In two grades: Gold Label—highest 
quality light molasses for eating 
and fancy cooking. Green Label — 
darker, with a stronger flavor. 





Free Recipe Book 








Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 1, 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the New Brer 


Rabbit Recipe Book. 
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When Ships Come In 


A fond hope in the heart of 
every maiden is realized by the 
possession of beautiful silver- 
. plate. Holmes@Edwards Super 
Plate-Inlaid is unexcelled for 
its enduring quality and ex- 
quisite designs. 


Holmes & Edwards Sere Plate 
is different. Every piece is 
heavily plated with pure silver 
and in addition those most often 


have Solid rsa 
the . 
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A colony of beehives adds charm and picturesqueness to the beautiful scenery of the 
surrounding country, while the honey therefrom is a real asset in cooking. 


oyome Beehive Dainties 


By RACHEL 


LTHOUGH honey 
and the honey- 
comb are the old- 

est of sweets and the 
most universal, as well 
as the prettiest and the 
most wholesome, many 
people not only do not 
know how to cook with 
it but they don’t know 
how toeat it. Too often 
they eat it in quantities 
with cake, as one would 
eat cut up peaches, and 





F. DAHLGREN 


Company Griddle 
@akes 


1 Cupful of Stale Bread 
Crumbs 
14 Cupful of Boiling Wate 
34 Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of All-Purpos 
Flour 
1g Teaspoonful of Salt 
1'4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking 
Powder 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Honey 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Melted 
largarin 
1 Egg 


DD the boiling water 


a4 








then they call it “‘cloy- 
ing.’”’ Soamong my bee- 


include a few basic 

breads, fine enough to set off worthily a 
comb filled with liquid gold, the potted 
nectar of countless flowers. 

In baking with honey the acid content 
must be neutralized by the addition of 
soda, a scant half teaspoonful to each cup- 
ful of honey. Some of the things that 
blend harmoniously are nuts, raisins and 
other dried fruits, milk or cream, and deli- 
cate flavors like rose, pistachio and orange- 
flower water. Honey should be kept in a 
warm place, else it will tend to crystallize; 
though it may be chilled for table use im- 
mediately before serving. 


Paddies 
2 Egg \{ Cupful of Potato 
4 a of Salt Flour 
114 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 


Sugar Baking Powder 
1 Tablespoonful of Ice Water 


EAT the egg yolks, add the salt and 

sugar, and fold in the egg whites, 
which have been beaten stiff and dry. 
Add the flour, sifted twice with the baking 
powder, and last of all the ice water. Pour 
into greased muffin pans and bake at 
350° F. for fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Serve with white comb honey. When 
baked in tiny pans, these most delicate of 
muffins are novel and delicious for after- 
noon tea service. 


Rice Waffles 
1 Captul of Cold Boiled 1 Cupful of All- 


ice Purpose Flour 
34 Cupful of Milk 144 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of 


Baking Powder 
Melted Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Eggs 

EAT the yolks of the eggs, combine 
them with the milk and rice, and stir 

the whole into the flour, which has been 
sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Mix well, add the melted butter, and fold 
in the whites of the eggs beaten until stiff. 
Bake in a hot well-greased waffle iron and 
eat with plenty of honey. 


A natural colony of bees in a 
hive dainties I shall hive of their own construction. utes. 





to the crumbs and 

let stand for five min- 

Combine with the 

milk, dry ingredients 

sifted together, the beaten egg, honey, and 

margarin. Bake on a hot griddle in the 

usual way and spread with creamed butter 
and honey, and dust with cinnamon. 


paptteennt Wafers 


6 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonful of Soda 
28 cc upful of All- 
Purpose Flour 


2 Eggs 
1 Ounce Square of 
Bitter Chocolate 
lg Cupful of Brown 
Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
1g Cupful of Honey Lemon Juice 
1 Cupful of Chopped Butternuts or Walnuts 


EAT the eggs, add the chocolate, 

melted, sugar, honey, and other ingre- 
dients. Drop by teaspoonfuls on greased 
tins, at least two inches apart, and bake 
eight to ten minutes in a rather quick 
oven—400° F. These wafers keep well if 
put in an air-tight tin. 


Conclude a luncheon or supper with 
mixed fruits sweetened with honey, or a 
fruit salad with honey dressing. For th« 
former a delicious mixture consists of four 
slices of canned pineapple, three oranges 
and two bananas, all cut rather fine, with 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice, and 
honey to taste. Arrange in sherbet glasses 
and sprinkle with shredded coconut. 


Peach or Pear Salad 


6 Halves of Canned 
Pears or Peaches 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 


1% Cupful of Dates, 
Stoned and 
Chopped 

Lettuce Hearts 

Chopped Nuts 


RRANGE the fruit on lettuce leaves 
and fill the cavities with the dates 
moistened with the lemon juice. Sprinkle 
with nuts and serve with fruit dressing 
made as follows: Heat together over hot 
water a quarter cupful of honey and hali 
a cupful of fruit juice, preferably grape- 
fruit and lime juices; add a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt and pour over the slightly 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Return to the 
double boiler to thicken. Cool and fold in 
one cupful of whipped cream. 
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‘7 New York State Doctors 


a 
i; 


say —(ream of lartar baking powder is most healthful” 








= 930REPRESENTATIVE mixture of soda and Cream of Tartar. depend on getting the wholesome leaven- 
4 ~ New York State doctors This Cream of Tartar is a choice, costly ing agent which makes their cakes and 
recently expressed their ingredient, derived from luscious grapes _ biscuits so deliciously fluffy and tender, with 
opinions on the health- and imported into this country from the 0 trace of bitter taste. 
fulness of differenttypes famous, sunny grape lands that border the Today Royal is known throughout the 
of baking powder. Mediterranean. Because of its costliness— | world—used in millions of kitchens daily 
772 of them—or and the extra labor involved in getting it wherever housewives are most critical of 
83%~—said: —cheaper substitutes are some- the flavor and healthfulness of the 
a “Cream of Tartar times used for this precious foods they serve—the baking pow- 
baking powder is best from a healthful point Cream of Tartar. der which doctors, dietitians and 
of view.” But Royal has never departed domestic science experts, without 
from its high standard. For hesitation, recommend. 
EY parelaasge this same preference was pre- more than fifty years The Royal 
viously declared by 81% of a similar Baking Powder Company has con- 
group of physicians in New England and tinued to import Cream of Tar- 
by 82% of a group of dietitians in hospitals tar for Royal Baking Powder, so 
throughout the country. that housewives might always 



















2¢ worth insures success 






Yet Royal is not costly to 
use. It takes only 2c worth 
of Royal to make a large 
layer cake lusciously light 
and tender. Such a little to 
assure your success with all 
the other ingredients that go 
Made of PureCream into cakes and biscuits—it 


of Tartar. Contains 


no alum. Leavesno surely would be false econ- 


| bitter taste. . 
omy to try to get on with 
| anything less than the best! 

















This remarkable agreement among 
experts is a convincing testimonial 
to the preeminent wholesomeness of 
Cream of Tartar, the principal ingre- 
dient of Royal Baking Powder. 


From the earliest days of good cook- 
ery—before they were able to get 
baking powder ready-prepared— 
housewives made their cakes and 
biscuits light and tender with a 
















| cA Treasury of Recipes—Free 


More than 350 simple accurate recipes for 
delicious foods that are easy and economi- 
cal to make. In millions of homes this 
famous Royal Cook Book is the favorite 
cooking guide. Mail the coupon today 
for your copy—it’s free. 

















' ROYAL COFFEE CAKE 


eAd DELIGHTFUL variety of quick bread to 
serve either hot or cold at breakfast, 
luncheon or supper. Made with Royal it 
is sure to be light and tender, with a fine 
crunchy crust. 
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a J 7. ‘ SEND for the famous 
meus Royal Cook Book—FREE 






















The Royal Baking Powder Co., 
109 East 42nd Street, New York 


Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book—over 350 deli- 
cious, tested recipes for all kinds of foods. 


a) 






ROYAL SPONGE CAKE 
Sponce cake made with Royal has the tender foamy texture 
and delicately rich flavor that blends so deliciously with fresh 


fruits or with ice cream. Whip the eggs with a wire whip in 
a long, light, over-motion to insure the finest texture. 
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~ BRAND 


QUALITY ~ 


Be sure you say 


JEL MONTE 






canned fruits without a label 


—and yet, what difference does it really make, 
unless you know exaétly what the label stands for? 


Tobe sure of quality you must buy canned 
fruits on the reputation of the brand. It’s 
the quality inside the can that counts. 


That’s why it’s so important to insist 
on Det Monte—and to be certain that 
you receive this dependable brand. 

By specifying Det Monte you are al- 
ways sure in advance of getting exactly 
what you want—tree-ripened fruits from 
the world’s finest orchards—the same uni- 
form goodness in every variety—the same 
certainty of satisfaction, no matter when 
or where you buy. 


Why not order a supply of Det Monte 
now—and be ready for the months ahead? 
A well-filled pantry is a never-ending con- 
venience! And a real help in adding new 
variety and flavor to cold-weather meals. 
Tell your grocer your requirements—but 
be sure you say Det Monte. 


You should have a copy of “THz Det Monte 
Fruit Book.” It contains the favorite recipe sugges- 
tions of America’s best known cooking authorities. 
Sent free. Address Department 25k, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


cA Few Del Monte Varieties to Keep in Mind 


Peaches, Melba Halves Royal Anne Cherries 
Peach Halves, both Yellow Sliced Pineapple 


Cling and Freestone Crushed Pineapple 
Sliced Peaches Pears, Plums 
Apricots Asparagus, Spinach 


and many others 
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Here an abandoned quarry has been utilized for the growing of cultivated mushrooms. This 
industry has made fresh mushrooms an almost all-the-year-round possibility. 


«Made Delectable With Mushrooms 


By FLORENCE 


yy YOU have never appreciated 
Ra the delectable combinations 
i: q oe: which may be made with mush- 

ee (ag! rooms, do let me pass on to you 

seems] some of my enthusiasm for the 
possibilities they possess. We have mush- 
rooms in great variety, from the dainty 
fairy ring with her meadow cousins to the 
cultivated ‘‘buttons,”’ together with their 
more mature relatives of the market. To 
simmer mushrooms gently in butter for 
about ten minutes, then to add them toa 
dish which is otherwise bland in character, 
is to create something which is truly deli- 
cious. And that, after all, is the real func- 
tion of mushrooms. They do contain a 
fair percentage of nutriment and are par- 
ticularly noted for their protein content, 
but as they are nearly 90 per cent water, 
a goodly quantity of them would have to 
be eaten to make them a true meat substi- 
tute. They are, however, valuable for 
their uniqueness of flavor and also as a 
meat “stretcher.” 

Just a word about the preparation of 
mushrooms. If they are used immediately 
after they are gathered—and the sooner 
they are used the better-flavored they will 
be—it is only necessary to wash the mush- 
rooms and then chop or slice or leave 
whole as preferred. As most of us must 
depend upon the market variety, however, 
the more usual method of preparation in- 
cludes a washing first, then the separation 
of caps from stems and the skinning of the 
caps. To do this just pick up the skin at 
the edge of the cap and the rest will peel 
off easily. Then chop, slice, or leave whole, 
if for broiling. The peelings and chopped 
stems may be used to flavor thin white 
sauce, thus making a delectable soup. Or 
they may be added to soup stock for 
flavoring. 





MUSHROOM Soup is one of my favorite 
recipes. To make it, chop half a pound of 
cleaned and peeled mushrooms and cook 
them, covered, in a quart of chicken or veal 
stock or water with a teaspoonful of 
minced onion, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
an eighth teaspoonful of white pepper and 
a speck of cayenne pepper for half an hour. 
Rub through a strainer and add the purée 
to a cupful each of cream and stock thick- 
ened with two tablespoonfuls each of but- 
ter and flour cooked together. Reheat in 
a double boiler, whip with an egg beater, 
and serve topped with whipped cream. 


CONCORDIA MUSHROOMS AND RICE. 
Make a pint of well-seasoned medium 
thick white sauce. Whip into it two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese and add one 
cupful of boiled rice drained and rinsed 


Tart EAaTon 


with cold water, and half a pound of 
peeled and broken mushrooms that have 
first been simmered in three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and seasoned with a quarter 
teaspoonful of salt, and an eighth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and mace. Pour 
into a buttered baking dish, grate cheese 
thickly over the top and brown in a hot 
oven—450° F. 


ITALIAN STYLE MUSHROOMS are conven- 
iently prepared in the chafing dish or on 
the electric grill. Cook a pound of coarsely 
broken mushrooms in three tablespoonfuls 
of butter for eight minutes, covered and 
seasoned with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a few grains of pepper. Stir in half 
a cupful of thick cream and two table- 
spoonfuls of chili or any piquant sauce. 
Cook a few moments longer and just be- 
fore serving mix with small fried croutons. 


MUSHROOMS EN BROCHETTE. _ Select 
very large mushrooms, wash, peel, and 
cook in boiling water for ten minutes. 
Alternate these with oysters and squares 
of thin bacon on skewers. Lay them on a 
shallow pan and bake them in a hot oven— 
450° F.—for about fifteen minutes, or 
until the bacon is crisp and the oysters 
plumped. Serve on strips of toast and 
pour the pan dripping over all. 


MUSHROOMS AND SPINACH combine 
happily into a main dish. Cook half a 
pound of peeled mushrooms, broken in 
pieces, until tender in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and a cupful of thin cream or 
top milk. Thicken with two tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour cooked to- 
gether, adding more milk if needed to 
make the right consistency. Season with 
half a teaspoonful of salt and an eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Meanwhile cook a 
quarter peck of well-washed spinach until 
tender; drain, chop fine, season well and 
press into a buttered ring mold. Unmold 
on a hot chop plate and fill the center with 
the creamed mushrooms. 


SAVORY MusHrRooms. Use one quart of 
cut-up or canned tomatoes, one small 
onion minced, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
a few grains of cayenne pepper, a quarter 
teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Cook, stirring until 
thickened and smooth. Add half a pound 
or more of mushrooms that have been 
broken up, seasoned with a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, and cooked in three table- 
spoonfuls of butter for ten minutes. Pour 
into a buttered baking dish, top with fine 
crumbs, dot with butter, and brown in a 
hot oven—450° F.—for fifteen minutes. 
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A PERFECT SALT - A NATURAL TONIC 
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gooul health 


good looks 
good mentality~ 


—every human body must have iodin. Boys and girls at ages 
5 to 17 especially. A swelling at the throat—“simple” goiter 
is the sign of iodin shortage. 





Iodin in food is more than a sure preventive of goiter. It 
gives resistance to body poisons. It helps build and strengthen 
—in the mature as well as the young. It is particularly important 
to prospective mothers. It helps us all keep a youthful buoyancy 
—saves us from looking and feeling older than we should. 


To eradicate goiter and associated ills, state boards of health 
recommend the use of Iodized Salt for all household purposes. 
It is important that the salt you get be scientifically prepared 
from the purest ingredients. 


There is no better salt than Worcester. Our grandmothers 
knew that. Packers, bakers and canners of the finest food prod- 
ucts use Worcester Salt because they know “IT TAKES THE BEST 
TO MAKE THE BEST.” 

Worcester IODIZED Salt has the same great purity —whiteness— 
pleasing flavor—free-running convenience—that have made 
Worcester and Ivory Salt famous. It is iodized with all the extreme 
Worcester care. The iodide is thoroughly and evenly distributed. 

Prevent goiter. Prevent the poor health—lack of freshness— 
fatigue—slow mentality—to which goiter is incident. 

Make sure your grocer gives you WORCESTER IODIZED 
SALT. Your doctor will tell you how essential it is to get a salt 
of Worcester quality. Use it in cooking, baking, and at table. 


Write for free sample and booklet on goiter 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray Street, Dept. J, New York City 


Factories: Silver Springs, N. Y., and Ecorse, Michigan 


WORCESTER 


IODIZED SALT 
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Oh Henry! Ice Cream Sauce 


Chop two bars of Oh Henry! 
extra fine, into a double-boiler. 
Add three tablespoonfuls of 
milk, or cream if desired. When 
thoroughly melted, stir well into 
a thick paste, remove from fire, 
let stand for three minutes and 
then, immediately before serving, 
pour over portions of ice cream. 
A fine dessert! For 6 to 8 servings. 
































Then, try this recipe... for tea 
...or forthe children. The mother 
who invented it writes us that 
her little ones beg for Oh Henry! 
Sandwiches as a favorite delicacy. 


Oh Henry! Sandwiches 


Slice one bar of Oh Henry! 
very thin. Place theslices between 
two thin, unsweetened crackers 
or cookies. Place in a hot oven 
until the Oh Henry! just begins 
to melt. Serve hot. Nutritious 
but light. 


Williamson Candy Company 


Chicago, Illinois 





Cisne 





Imagine serving 
a Candy like this! 


Here’s a surprise . . . another new way of serving Oh Henry! 


You have tried it sliced. You know what a delicious candy 
it is. But now imagine a candy with such a perfection of 
blend that you can use it in making dainties like this: 


There are many other ways to 
use this famous candy, and you 
will be delighted at the way 
Oh Henry! blends with other 
tastes and still keeps its delicious 
individuality. 


$5 for a New Recipe 


Write for a leaflet in colors, 
““A Woman’s Inspiration,” and 
try a few recipes of your own. 


We will pay $5 for every original 
recipe for the use of Oh Henry! 
that is satisfactory when tested by 
our domestic science expert. 


’Phone your grocery, drug or 
candy store for a few bars... now. 





(Imagine a rich, old-fashion butter cream, dipped 
in a luscious, chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, 
crunchy nutmeats and then thickly coated with 
the smoothest, mellowest of milk chocolate! 
Doesn’t that sound good? Well, that’s Oh Henry!) 


1925, by W.C.Co. 

ll rights reserved 

under international 
conventions. 
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PHOTO. BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


The charm of afternoon tea lies in the graciousness of the hostess, the uniqueness of the 
service and the daintiness of the viands. This cottage table is attractively set with inexpen- 
sive Italian pottery. Any seasonal flowers gracefully arranged add a note of interest. 


Cfo Accompany the Afternoon Cup 0° Tea 


Se 


faa HE custom 
Kia Of serving 
Heng) afternoon 
oH Kies! tea is indeed a pleasant and 

ates) simple way of entertaining one’s 
friends. And it is the wise hostess who is 
prepared with the facilities for making 
possible this type of hospitality to even 
the chance caller. The ever-ready tea tray 
is a real asset in entertaining. 

Much of the charm of an afternoon tea 
lies in the daintiness with which the re- 
freshments are served. At an informal 
tea the hostess usually makes and pours 
the tea herself at a small table set with 
all the necessary equipment for accom- 
plishing this in the simplest and easiest 
way. Cut sugar or rock crystals, a pitcher 
of cream and a small dish of lemon slices, 
some of them stuck with a clove or two, 
are usually offered with the tea. 

The accompaniments to afternoon tea 
may be sandwiches or sweets, but what- 
ever the choice, they should not be elabo- 
rate. The hostess who is looking for a new 
or different “something” will, perhaps, 
be interested in some ideas which have 
proved popular in my home. 

Sandwiches for afternoon tea service 
should be small and thin and the fillings 
simple and not too generous. Did you 
ever realize how many different kinds of 
sandwiches can be made in combination 
with so simple a filling as cream cheese? 
In fact, cream cheese combines well with 
both sweet and savory mixtures. For a 
savory sandwich add to the cheese mashed 
until soft and smooth, chopped pimientos, 
minced green peppers, olives, nuts, celery, 
or chili sauce. If a sweet sandwich is de- 
sired, and they may often be served in 
place of cake, spread half of the sandwich 
with the softened cheese and the other 
half with some sweet such as honey, jelly, 
marmalade or conserve. Press the two 
slices together, cut off the crusts and cut 
in strips or fancy shapes. 

Another sweet sandwich filling may be 
easily prepared by stewing raisins or figs 
in a double boiler until soft. Then cool 
and chop them fine, season with a few 
drops of lemon juice and spread between 
slices of buttered whole-wheat or Graham 
bread. A filling of any tart jelly and 
finely chopped nuts makes another deli- 
cious sweet sandwich. 

Cookies are always very appropriate ac- 
companiments to afternoon tea. Any of 
the following recipes make cookies which 
will keep well if put in a tight tin can: 






Orange @ookies 


Grated Rind of 1 Orange 
3 Cupfuls of Pastry 


1% Cupful of Butter or 
Margarin 
1 Cupful of Sugar our 
1 Egg 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
¥% Cupful of Orange Baking Powder 
Juice \%{ Teaspoonful of Salt 


REAM the butter and sugar together; 
add the egg well beaten. Then stir in 
alternately the orange juice and the dry 
ingredients sifted together. Turn out onto 
a floured board and roll into a thin sheet; 


By HENRIETTA JEssuP 


cut into cookies of 
any shape desired; 
prick each cooky with 
a fork and bake in a quick oven—425° F. — 
for about seven minutes. 


‘Peanut Wafers 


2 Eggs 1 Cupful of Pastry 
14 Cupful of Sugar Flour _ 
1 Tablespoonful of 3¢ Cupful of Chopped 
Melted Butter Roasted Peanuts 
\4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
EAT the eggs until very light and add 
the sugar and the melted butter. Mix 
the flour, salt and peanuts together and 
stir this into the egg mixture. Chill in 
the refrigerator for several hours; roll 
out very thin and cut into any desired 
shape. Bake in a quick oven—425° F.— 
for six minutes. 


Oatmeal (ookies 


16 Cupful of Butter or 1 Teaspoonful of 
Margarin Baking Powder 

14 Cupful of Brown 1 Cupful of Raisins 
Sugar Chopped Fine 

1 Egg 1 Cupful of Rolled 

2¢ Cupful of Milk Oats 

1 Cupful of Pastry 1g Teaspoonful of 

Flour Nutmeg 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


REAM the butter and sugar together 

and add the egg well beaten and the 
milk. Put the oats through the food chop- 
per and add this to the dry ingredients 
sifted together. Then combine the mix- 
ture and add the raisins. Drop from a 
teaspoon onto a greased baking sheet and 
bake in a moderate oven—375° F.—for 
about twenty minutes. 


espiced (ookies 


1 Cupful of Molasses 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
14 Cupful of Butter or 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Margarin 1!2 Teaspoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Ginger 
Water 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
2% Cupfuls of Pastry Cinnamon 
Flour 14 Cupful of Citron Pee! 


EAT the molasses and melt the but- 

ter in it. Let cool. Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients together reserving a quar 
ter cupful of the flour to mix with the 
citron, which should be shredded. Com 
bine the two mixtures; add the water and 
the floured citron last. Chill and roll oui 
in a thin sheet on a floured board; cu! 
into small rectangles and bake in a ho! 
oven—425° F.—for six minutes. 


CINNAMON TOAST is always a stand-by 
to serve with tea. Try this different way 
of preparing it. Spread thin slices of but 
tered toast very lightly with honey. Ove: 
this sprinkle a little cinnamon, using about 
half a teaspoonful for three slices of toast. 

Sometimes crackers make an agreeabl 
variation for tea service. Split any hard 
crackers and dip each half quickly into 
boiling water and lay on a well-buttered 
pan. Dot over with butter, allowing hali 
a teaspoonful to each half. Brown in a hot 
oven—450° F.—or low under a broiler 
flame. These may also be sprinkled with 
grated cheese before browning. 
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Typical (ookery of the Sunny Southland 


Herewith the crown of yy \V 


cookery we place te= 


Tee South has 
ever been famous 
for its good liv- 
ing. Many and won- 

derful are the dishes 

concocted by the dusky 
priestesses of the 
kitchen, who, in deft- 
ness of touch and al- 
most uncanny instinct 
for savory combina- 
tions and knowledge of 
seasonings, rival the 
most famous chef. Al- 
though Charleston does 


not depend even re- By 
EsTHER Foy JENKINS 


motely upon her cook- 
ery for her charm, there 
are, nevertheless, a 
number of delightful dishes which have 
done much toward making the old city 
famous. It was my good fortune to be for 
a time the guest at the home of a dear and 
gracious lady, a Charleston hostess of the 
old school if of the present time. From her 
knowledge and experience and with her 
consent I am passing on to you some of 
the recipes for these favorite dishes: 


CHICKEN OR FOWL PILAU is so entirely 
a South Carolina dish, especially in the 
coastal counties, that it seems fitting to 


give it first place. Dress a fat fowl as for 
roasting omitting the stuffing. Place the 
fowl in a large pot with a good-sized slice 


of bacon, cover with warm water, and boil 
gently until thoroughly done and tender. 
Pick over and wash two cupfuls of whole 
rice, put it in another boiler and cover well 
with liquor in which the fowl has been 
cooked. The cooking of the rice may be 
started before the fowl is quite finished. 
Cook the rice gently, taking care that it 
does not burn, and add more liquor as it is 
needed, but when the rice is done the liquid 
should all be absorbed and each grain of 
rice should stand apart but be perfectly 
done. Set it at the back of the stove or in 
a warm oven to become dry and fluffy. 
When ready to serve, spread the rice ona 
hot meat platter, cut up the fowl for serv- 
ing, arrange the pieces on the bed of rice 
and pour over all a sauce made by mashing 
smoothly the yolks of four hard-cooked 
eggs and adding to them a pint of the pot 
liquor and the whites of the eggs finely 
chopped. Garnish with parsley and serve 
very hot. 


OKRA Soup is served almost daily dur- 
ing the okra season, and no mention of 
Dixie dishes would be complete without 
the recipe for its making. Cut two quarts 
of okra pods in slices, add a 
quart can of tomatoes, or its 
equivalent in cut-up fresh 
ones, a good-sized soup bone, 
one-quarter pound of fairly 
lean bacon cut in tiny dice and 
lour quarts of cold water. 
Place all these ingredients in 
a large stewing kettle and boil 
gently for four hours, stirring 
often enough to prevent its 
adhering to the bottom of the 
kettle. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt and half a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper—more may be 
added according to taste. The 
soup 1s improved by the addi- 
uon of corn cut from the cob 
and added about ten minutes 
before the soup is done. A 
cupful of butter or wax beans 








The crab boy’s out; 
We hear him shout 
“*A-craws! A-craws!” 


@ Above ole Mammy’s 
ever-beaming face. 


_ ed 
” as 


addition, together with 
the corn or alone. If 
raw, add them an hour 
before the soup is done; 
if left-over beans are 
used, add them just 
long enough before 
serving to become thor- 
oughly heated. 


HOPPING JOHN is a 
dish which belongs ab- 
solutely to us Carolin- 
ians, but it isso plebeian 
I’ve never heard of any 
other state trying to 
wrest the honor of its 
possession from us. 
There is a_ supersti- 
tion—and my, how many we do have!— 
that if one eats peas on New Year’s Day 
one will have plenty—not alone of peas— 
all the rest of the year, so few housekeepers 
in the low country fail to serve a dish of 
cow peas on that day. Many of the hotels 
follow their example too. To make Hop- 
ping John, boil half a pound of red cow 
peas, well washed, one-quarter pound of 
bacon and one pod of hot red pepper in 
two quarts of water until the peas are 
tender. Then add salt, the exact amount 
of which will depend on the saltiness of 
the bacon, and two cupfuls of whole rice 
which has been carefully washed. It may 
be necessary to add another cupful or so 
of water. Boil about twenty minutes 
longer, then set to the back of the stove, 
first adding about one tablespoonful of 
water. Let this steam a while longer, 
when each grain of rice should stand apart 
firmly but be perfectly done. 


Shrimps and crabs are the chief salt- 
water delights in Charleston and Beaufort. 
During the spring and summer months 
colored venders hawk these wares, shrimp 
and crabs, through the streets, and one 
is awakened in the gray dawn by cries 
of ‘“‘A-craws! A-craws! Here’scrabs! A- 
shrimp! A-shrimp!”’ and sleep is no more 
possible, for the procession of dusky criers 
seems endless. Both of the following are 
royal dishes: 


CRAB PIE. To one pint of crab meat add 
three eggs well beaten, one-third cupful of 
melted butter, a scant teaspoonful of 
mustard, a generous dash of cayenne pep- 
per, half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, one teaspoonful of salt, one cupful 
each of milk and cream, one tablespoonful 
of chopped green pepper, and half a cupful 
of cracker crumbs. Mix all together and 
put in a buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle the top with more 
crumbs and dot over with but- 
ter. Bake ina slow oven—325° 
F.— until set anda light brown. 
Leaving the dish in the oven 
too long or having the oven too 
hot will spoil it by making the 
consistency thin and watery. 


SHRIMP PASTE. Shell one 
and a half pounds of freshly 
cooked green shrimps and re- 
move the viscera. Then put 
the shrimps through the food 
chopper and mash the pulp to 
a smooth paste; add half a 
cupful of softened butter, a few 
grains each of cayenne and 
black pepper, one teaspoonful 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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oo those fragrant pip- 
ing hot pancakes—how 
much depends upon the 
syrup you use! Upon the 
taste of the first drop that 
touches your tongue! 

It is to give you syrup 
with the full goodness of 
maple, nature’s most deli- 
cious sweet, that the art of 


It brings the joy of 
maple at its best 





© 1925,L. C. P. Co. 


blending sugars has been perfected. In order to mellow and en- 
hance the richness of the maple in Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, 
choice maple sugar from Canada and Vermont is combined in a 
special way with granulated cane sugar. This method of blending, 
the Towle Process—known only to the makers of Log Cabin— 
brings you the joy of maple at its best. 

Watch and see the new pleasure your family finds in pancakes or 
waffles when you first serve them with Log Cabin. It is America’s 
most popular high grade syrup—served by representative clubs, 
hotels and restaurants and on the diners of “‘crack” trains. 

A pleasant surprise lies ahead of you, if you have never tasted 
grapefruit with Log Cabin Syrup. To get the set of 24 recipe 
cards telling how to prepare this and many other tempting 
dishes, such as Maple Puff, Log Cabin Fudge and Candied 
Grapefruit, just fill out and mail the coupon below. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup comes only in the Log-Cabin-Shaped 
cans—in three sizes. Ask your grocer for a can today. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota—the center of North America 


Here's a new kind of “treat’ that has recently 
won wide popularity—grapefruit with Log Cabin 
Syrup. Prepare it this way: after you've cut the 
fruit in halves, scored the sections and removed 
the core, pour on each half a generous amount of 
Log Cabin and let it soak in well before serving 


j ree—A set of 24 recipe cards, giving delightful ways, 
both new and old, of using Log Cabin Syrup 








THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. D 10, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Please send me the 24 recipe cards as described above. 

j | ee 
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My grocer’s name and address is:........... , 
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Quality—Economy—Convenience 


Three generations of tea experts have 
labored to produce for you this supreme 
tea—Tao, the finest tea you ever 
tasted, Flowery Orange Pekoe blend. 
Indorsed by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health Serial 
No. 3070. 


Tao Tea Balls take the guess and waste 
out of tea-making. Each regular Tao Tea 
Ball makes 4 to 5 cups of a better and al- 
ways uniform tea. Less than half a cent 
a cup and—no messy tea leaves to 
clean up. 


The group above illustrates the regular 
Tao Tea Ball line and the new Junior. 
Each regular Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 
cups or more. These are pot size tea balls. 
Tins are handsomely lacquered in black 
and gold. 10 Ball Tin, 20 Ball Tin, 50 
Ball Caddy and 50 Ball Refill for Caddy, 
(glassine lined bags thoroughly sealed). 


Announcing the Junior 


Junior Tao Tea Balls—our new pack- 
age—are designed for the smaller fam- 
ilies. Junior Tao Tea Balls are the two- 
cup size, although many people get three 
cups. Use Juniors for luncheon—regular 
size for dinner. 

Junior Tins are gold, 20 Tea Balls each. 





Special Introductory Offer 
If your favorite dealer cannot immediately 
supply you with the Junior, we are prepared, 
for a limited time and for introductory pur- 
poses only, to send Juniors to you anywhere. 
Send us the name of your dealer and 40 cents 
in U. S. currency or money order. (No 
Stamps.) We will send you a Gold Tin of 20 
Junior Tao Tea Balls—all charges prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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The Ftousehold Engineer and Her Fleating Plant 


m4) the winter health 

t#4) and comfort of the family, 
: and the efficient operation 
of the furnace or boiler, that it be- 
hooves every housekeeper to become 
thoroughly familiar with her own 
heating system. For most house- 
keepers care for the fires at least 
during the day, and often without 
realizing how to do it to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Possibly you are one of the few 
who do understand fires and firing; 
but even so, this is surely the time 
to take account of stock—to make 
sure that small repairs are made be- 
fore the fires must be started, that 
fuel of the right kind and amount is 
available or contracted for, and that 
the furnace and the system generally 
are clean and ready for the winter’s 
task. 

We can seldom choose the plant 
we want; in most cases we must use 
the one already installed in the house 
we buy or rent. Therefore it is in the 
use rather than the selection with 
which most people are concerned. 
Nevertheless, someone may be in- 
terested in a brief résumé of what the 
present-day heating engineer has to 
offer to the householder. 

The types remain pretty constant—hot 
air, hot water and steam. But aside from 
their names, they bear little relation to 
the old-fashioned installations of similar 
appellation. Especially in the last two 
there are countless variations, ranging 
from high to low pressure systems, all uti- 
lizing water in condensed or vapor form as 
the circulating heat medium. 

The hot-air installation is the cheapest 
in first cost; therefore it is common in 
houses put up for renting, where fuel is an 
item of no moment to the builder. These 
plants remain much the same, although 
there is greater skill used in the placement 
of the boiler with relation to those rooms 
that are most difficult to 
heat, more care used to 
pitch the pipes at suffi- 
cient angle to secure 
active circulation, and 
more careful provision 
for the outer air supply 
and its control. In gen- 
eral, greater efficiency 
has been developed in 
the whole system. 





One-Pipe Systems 


LSO there is a new 
development—the 
so-called one-pipe sys- 
tem—that is especially 
suitable for the small 
box type of house. In 
the rambling floor plan 
the lower floor is often 
superheated, at least in 
part, near the single fur- 
nace opening. Tempera- 
tures on the second floor, 
if there be an upper floor, 
are modified only; and 
it is impossible to heat 
bathrooms properly be- 
cause naturally these 
rooms cannot be left con- 
tinuously open to obtain 
all the benefit of the cir- 
culating heat. 

On the other hand, it 
is an exceedingly inex- 
pensive plant to install 
and to operate; and with 
an auxiliary heater, of 
the oil or gas type, it 
serves a small home to 
the satisfaction of many 
householders. Give 


By Mitprep Mappocks BENTLEY 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 
To make the radiator cover shown here two and a 


quarter yards of oilcloth in a harmonizing color and 
two five-yard rolls of binding tape were required. 


thought to the climate in which it is to 
be used, to the type and size of house, 
and finally and most important of all, se- 
cure a written guaranty of satisfactory 
heating. Asa matter of fact, no system is 
a safe selection without such a guaranty; 
and any selection is pretty sure to be 
financially safe when backed by an iron- 
clad contract of satisfaction. 

It is indeed well to realize that the manu- 
facturer has comparatively little to do 
with our comfort and satisfaction, at least 
directly. To be sure, he makes a good 
boiler or furnace and he makes proper ac- 
cessories in the form of radiators, piping, 
registers, and so on, but he seldom puts 





This photograph shows an oil-burning installation connected with a hot-water 
heating system. Note particularly how carefully all the heating pipes are cov- 
ered with asbestos—a real fuel saver which may be applied to any heating system. 


them together in a house instal- 

lation. It is therefore the heat- 

ing contractor who must be 
held responsible. In other words, the 
result is good or bad, dependent upon 
the skill and honesty of the contrac- 
tor who does the work. 

I know of one heating plant, a 
vapor system, in which it was impos- 
sible to get heat in one entire wing of 
the large house; radiators upstairs 
and down were affected. It was in a 
beautiful and comparatively new 
house, although it had been pur- 
chased and not built by the owner. 
The competent and impartial expert 
reported, after going over the entire 
house, that at least three different 
types of radiators had been used by 
the contractor who had done the origi- 
nal work, and that the several pieces 
of equipment, including the boiler, 
bore unmistakable evidence of being 
secondhand and out of date when in- 
stalled. It was unthinkable that such 
material should be knowingly speci- 
fied for a house costing upward of 
thirty thousand dollars to build! 
This inefficiently installed heating 
plant limped along, season after sea- 
son, until this same expert completed 
his report with advice to install a set 
of valves especially designed to cor- 
rect sluggish circulation in steam, 

water and vapor systems. Once installed, 
there seemed no tendency for the bother- 
some pockets of air to form in the radiators 
and block the path of the circulating heat. 


How to Locate Heating Faults 


HAVE had a similar experience in my 

own home. Hot-water radiators on the 
second floor consistently failed toshow any 
sign of heat until after circulation was well 
established downstairs. Even then they 
wereneveras hot as those on the lower floor, 
and the third floor was correspondingly 
worse than the second. The error was a 
connection of all the downstairs radiators 
in the relation that the 
upper radiators should 
have tothesystem. And 
in the same way, the up- 
per radiators were con- 
nected as the downstairs 
should have been. 

Someone may be in- 
terested in my search for 
the remedy. First of all 
the contractor was given 
his opportunity, al- 
though his financial re- 
sponsibility to correct 
any fault had ceased wit! 
the new ownership. 
When I got no construc- 
tive suggestion from him, 
I went directly to th: 
manufacturer of thi 
boiler. I told him th 
system was not operat 
ing with the same effi 
ciency I had known othe 
hot-water systems to 
offer. I gave him as good 
a résumé of the behavio' 
of our heater and its parts 
as I was able to render 
The response was imme 
diate and most helpful. | 
find that most manufac 
turers of house heaters 
maintain research and 
service departments for 
just such help. 

A heating enginee! 
from such a service de- 
partment went carefully 
over the whole house. 
He measured radia- 
tion and calculated the 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe 


DuPont Duco marks the period 
of. Life-long Furniture Finish 


ger outlast the Finish. 


Mars and blemishes that 
shriek under the light... 
each tells the need for 


furniture finished with DUCO 


He” disheartening to see favorite 
pieces of furniture become marked and 
scratched, stained and shabby! How old and 
worn they look even under the lamp’s soft glow! 


Earlier pieces, finished in the old, imper- 
manent way, seem tawdry and unworthy of 
contrast with furniture of the Duco-Period. 
For Duco is an enduring finish . . . like a part 
of the furniture itself. With ordinary care it 


_ always retains its original newness; its beauty 


remains undimmed throughout the years. 


Protected by Duco... the furniture you buy 
to-day lives on in its original beauty ... a 
cherished heirloom of many to-morrows. 











N the future, be sure that the fur- 
niture you buy carries the assur- 
ing tag, ‘‘finished with Duco’’, the 
enduring, softly lustrous finish 
created and made only by du Pont. 


Steam and boiling liquids cannot 
affect it; it is absolutely waterproof; 
will not chip, crack or check. It 
does not print or get sticky. Its 


original lustrous beauty remains. Complete information regarding 4 


Just a damp cloth quickly revives 
it. . . See furniture finished with 
Duco at dealers’ throughout the 
country who display the products 
of more than sixty manufacturers. 


Duco will be sent upon a request 
addressed to any of the following: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Chemical Products Division, 
Parlin, N. J., Everett, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill., or San Francisco, 
Cal.; Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, 


Toronto, Canada. 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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Now—when the shops are smart with all that is newest and most fashionable—now is the time to purchase 








one’s complete hosiery wardrobe for the autumn and winter season. 


1 Callum 
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Think of a McCallum Silk Stocking, 
medium in weight, with lisle top and 
foot, and superlative in its y dnd 
silken texture at such a decidedly pop- 


ular price! 
+2 
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The sheerest of pure silk gives an ex- 
quisite loveliness to this surprisingly 
reasonably priced stocking. It has a 
sinned top and foot. 


$750 


Buy your Smart Fall Hosiery now 


DUvRING the next fortnight merchants 
who sell McCallum Silk Hosiery will con- 
centrate all their energies upon offering 
you the most complete line of autumn 
and winter hosiery ever displayed to the 
discriminating woman. 


Their shelves will be full. Every shade, 
every weight of silk hosiery you will need 
to add the last finishing touch of distinc- 
tion to your costume ensembles, will be 
ready for you—sheerest cobwebby effects 
for formal festivities, smartly conservative 
stockings for street, or high novelties for 
sports wear. 


During these two weeks you will find 
most varied assortments of new Fall styles. 
Therefore, you should at once, before the 
season begins, visit your favorite hosiery 
store and make your selection of the full 
complement of silk stockings for the busy 
weeks ahead. 





Silk Hosiery 


S..... M....O a - a 
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McCallum Fall Shopping Concentration 
October 5 to 17 


No matter what your hosiery need—every-day 
hose, chiffon weight, medium, sturdy, all-silk or 
mixtures—you will find it during the McCallum 
Fall Shopping Concentration. Merchants every- 
where will advertise the McCallum Concentration 
in their local papers and display McCallum goods 
in their windows. 






























For the smart woman who feels smartest 
in a medium-weight stocking this attrac- 
tive number is truly ideal, for it is of 
lustrous silk with lisle-lined top and foot. 
Comes in all the wanted colors. 


§ 


Pure silk gives this chiffon-weight stocking 
its quite unusual beauty; a reinforced top 
adds extra wear. It is small wonder so 
many clever women select it for wear with 
their smartest ensembles, 


$3, 50 


McCallum also makes the most dis- 
tinctive line of fine silk full-fashioned 
Men’s Hose. 
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At the Ritz, at Piping Rock, at the Opera 
you will see these shades 


Whether you prefer plain silk hosiery, fancy 
clocked hose, or sports mixtures, you will find 
them in the McCallum line. These shades are 
the most smartly correct colors of the season. 


Atmosphere Aztec Rose Pink 
Greige Fallow Rose Nude 
Sudan Biscuit Rose Blush 
Almond *AutumnBlonde Rose Beige 
Moonlight *Woodland *Rosewood 
Zinc Brown Pink 
*National Grey *India Tan Lt. Pink 
English Grey *Rugby Tan Mauve 
Rose Grey Tortoise Shell Gold 
Mauve Taupe Tanbark Silver 
Cannon Rachelle Black 
Mellow Blush White 
Bran Moss Rose Navy 


* Official Shoe Shades for the Fall Season 


Send today for the McCallum Book of Fine Hosiery. 
It describes and illustrates the very newest and 
smartest hosiery. We will mail it to you Free. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Be Friends With Your Katchen 


Nobody can work fast—or comfortably—by poor 
light; so “kitchen work” gets blamed for a lot of 
drudgery which wouldn’t be there if kitchens were 
properly lighted. It’s quick, easy and inexpensive 
to change poor kitchen lighting into good—some- 


thing like that in the picture; and the time you'll, 


save (to say nothing of savings in breakage and waste 
and weariness) will make you and your kitchen 
better friends. 


The Recipe for Kitchen Lighting: 
Use a 150-watt National Mazpa Daylight Lamp in an 
all-enclosed ceiling fixture of white glass. At the sink 


use a 60-watt National Mazpa Lamp (diffusing type) in 
a shade of dense glass, open at the bottom. 


NATIONA 

















HERE are 35,000 retail stores 

selling National Mazpa Lamps 
and displaying the Blue Carton shown 
below. It marks stores carrying 
good stocks of good lamps. 


Write to the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for an illustrated, helpful booklet of 
home-lighting recipes. 


gv y 3 


Nela Park, through 18 sales divisions, 
14 factories and 35,000 retail dealers, 
markets 144 million National MAzDA 
Lamps per year. 





MELA FARK IT) 
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requirements, noted the size and design of 
boiler, and inspected the whole piping sys- 
tem, tracing the circulation through its 
network.. His report was complete, impar- 
tial, convincing and helpful in suggesting a 
means of correction. I advise all house 
owners to follow a like procedure when 
the heating plant purchased with the 
house shows indications of inefficiency. 
When you are making a selection of a 
heating system, it is well to realize that 
the several systems have their peculiar ad- 
vantages, and then to learn just what these 
are. Thus the hot-air plant, aside from its 
first low cost, must be accorded the advan- 
tage of an immediate supply of circulating 
heat: as soon as the fire is lighted, circula- 
tionstarts. Moreover, the heating medium 
is warmed fresh air if the plant is handled 
correctly. Finally—and this to many 
householders is an important considera- 
tion—there is no floor space taken up by 
the heating equipment. Floor and wall 
registers are inconspicuous and require no 
concessions in planning room furnishings. 


Notes on Running a Hot-Air Plant 


GAINST these advantages must be set 
the difficulty of driving the heat in 
opposition to any strong wind. Insuch a 
system there is often a room or wing that 
is impossible to heat when the wind is blow- 
ing against the desired circulation. And 
it must be admitted that there is a nui- 
sance of dust as the installation becomes 
older. Much of this can be prevented by 
proper care and dusting of registers and 
by careful handling of the ashes, by sprin- 
kling them with water to lay the dust. 
There are a number of precautions that 
will insure the maximum efficiency from 
the hot-air plant. The first essential is to 
run the fire correctly, but of that more 
later. In addition, the heat may often be 
coaxed where it cannot be driven. Thus 
if you shut off all the registers save the one 
that proves bothersome, and leave them 
off for twenty or twenty-five minutes or 
until the heat has begun to follow this line 
of least resistance toward the one open 
register, the circulation, once established, 
will often keep on delivering heat to the 
hitherto impossible room. Again in cases 
of sluggish circulation, an ordinary small 
electric fan, placed in front of the opened 
ash-pit door, will supply the forced draft 
required to start active combustion. 
Possibly more trouble is caused in the 
hot-air system through lack of knowledge 
of the importance of delivering the correct 
amount of fresh outdoor air to the plant. 
The heater is provided with a graduated 
opening, so that the supply can be con- 
trolled. But it does need a bit of watching, 
or the system will be 
circulating un- 
warmed air because 
the supply was too 
large for the capacity 
of the heater; or the 
system will be strug- 
gling to induce an 
active circulation 
with an inadequate 
amount of air. In 
either case the house 
will be uncomfort- 
ably cool. Obviously 
the day of high winds 
does not call for the 
same size opening of 
the supply as the still 
day of lower tem- 
peratures. Supply 
only what the heater 
1s qualified to heat. 
And this does not 
mean that it requires 
constant changing; only the unusual in 
weather conditions will warrant a change. 
lhe commonest fault, responsible for many 
a cold house, is due to an attempt to “beat 
the fuel game”’ through shutting off the 
outer air supply entirely and attempting 
to heat and reheat the stale air of the cel- 
lar. _A moment’s thought will show you 
the impossibility of driving this already 
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dead air into any real heat efficiency. It 
is not possible to heat a house with con- 
tinuously reheated cellar air; and to close 
the air supply provided by the designer is 
to reap disappointment in comfort and 
health if not in a lowered fuel consump- 
tion. Watch these three things, if you 
would get most heat comfort from your 
hot-air plant: First, fire to maintain an 
even combustion. Second, watch for wind 
direction and coax where you cannot drive. 
Third, discover the air setting that the 
plant demands and change it only for un- 
usual weather conditions. 

The steam system is now seldom used 
for the small or medium-sized house, since 
the hot-water types have been developed 
for installation under slight pressures. 
Such a hot-water installation gives all 
the assurance required that the heat can 
be driven where it is wanted in any climate 
in any weather, and it is easier to operate 
than even the modified steam systems. 
Moreover, it usually requires less fuel. 
There are numerous devices available for 
connection on systems already installed 
that increase the pressure just enough to 
hasten the passage of the heated water 
through the radiators, making the plant 
more flexible and more efficient. 

Among the advantages that must fairly 
be reckoned as belonging to the hot-water 
system even of the simple type are a uni- 
formity and moderation of heat which 
may be directed to any point in the house, 
no matter how rambling the floor plan. 
This is, of course, when it has been prop- 
erly installed. Also, the firing is both easy 
and economical of fuel. On the other hand, 
it is the most expensive in first cost to in- 
stall, so it is seldom found in houses not 
built for ownership. If you install such a 
system in a new home, be sure to specify 
a heater size larger than the work requires. 
An idling fire is far more economical to run 
and is less costly in wear and tear on grates 
and fire pots. Moreover, this oversized 
boiler holds in reserve a capacity for work 
that makes the “cold snap” mere child’s 
play instead of a period of discomfort. 


Skillful Firing Insures Comfort 


ON’T make the mistake of undercalcu- 

lating the radiation the house requires. 
The specification of too small or too few 
radiators is a costly error to make. Ex- 
posure should be taken into account; the 
north and west rooms need more than 
normal, and southern exposures less. The 
finish of a room also gives the heating 
engineer pause, for tiling demands a larger 
radiator. This error is responsible for 
many a bathroom difficult to heat. 

But with the best and most skillful 
of installations, much is left to the fire- 
man to develop the efficiency the plant 
promises. Over large 
sections of the coun- 
try the choice of fuel 
is determined by the 
supply available. 
Soft coal must often 
be used, though it 
is not so clean as an- 
thracite, but where 
grates are made for 
its use, there is no 
other real disadvan- 
tage. It has excel- 
lent heat value, but 
it demands fre- 
quent firing. 

In starting the 
first soft-coal fire,use 
plenty of paper and 
kindling to make a 
generous bed. Open 
all the smoke-pipe 
dampers as well as 
the feed and ash-pit 
doors. It is good practice to leave the slide 
in the ash-pit door closed, but leave the 
smoke-pipe damper and slide in the feed 
door open. In putting on the first fuel, 
guard against completely covering the 
bright fire. The “explosions” characteristic 
of soft coal are due to sudden ignition when 
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HE had always found it fairly 
easy to make simple house- 
dresses, little summer frocks. 
But she had never quite had the 
courage to cut into finer mate- 


rials—the beautiful silks and i 3 


woolens of fashion. And when 
styles changed suddenly, she 
used to be lost—just lost! 

But this year it is different. She has 
found a way to make clothes as smart 
and lovely as any that are sold in the 
fashionable shops, and the new styles 
are as easy for her to follow as the 
simple little dresses of seasons past. 

For through the wonderfully fasci- 
nating Courses in Dressmaking and 
Designing taught by the Woman’s 
Institute she has learned the real secrets 
of sewing skill. Now she knows just how 
to choose or develop a distinctively be- 
coming design; how to select appropri- 
ate materials and harmonize colors; 
how to individualize a pattern; how to 
lay it out and confidently cut a dress 
from the finest material; and how to 
fit and finish it, attaining each new 
effect that fashion may bring forth. 

For you, too, the Woman’s Institute 
can do what it did for her, and what it 
has done for 200,000 other women and 
girls in the past ten years. 


And their clothes have style! 


Through the Institute’s Courses you 
learn how to make every garment your 
fancy may desire—dresses, lingerie, 
evening gowns, suits, children’s clothes, 
etc., and you will acquire such skill 
that nothing you make will ever appear 
“home-made.” It will have real style 
and you will be proud to wear it 
among your friends because you will 
know that you are dressed correctly 
and appropriately for every occasion. 

“TI cannot say enough in praise of your 
Courses,” writes Miss Ethel W. Hazelton, of 
Westbrook, Maine. “I know of no one thing 
in my life which has brought me more hap- 
piness, to say nothing of the money I have 
saved by being able to sew for myself, and 
the money I have earned sewing for others.” 


And Mrs. E. A. Sherrill, of Beaumont, 


The Home of the ys 
Woman’s Institute aA 






és 


Now 


l can make 


an Evening Gown as 
Easily as a Gingham Froch 


Texas, writes: “My husband is so proud of 
my sewing that he is always complimenting 
me on the things I make. I can copy expen- 
sive dresses for one-third or one-fourth of what 
they would cost ready-made and use even 
better material!” 

Miss Ruth Hobart writes from Michigan 
City, Indiana, to say that she earned $400 in 
a few months after taking up an Institute 
Course. She adds, “And my sewing is extra 
work, for I work in an office all day. Taking 
the Institute’s Course is the best thing I have 
ever done.” 


Save one-half on all your clothes 


The Woman’s Institute is located in 
Scranton, Penna., but it has 200,000 
students in every section of the United 
States and throughout the world. There 
are 13,700 students in California alone, 
7700 in Texas, 14,200 in Ohio, 25,000 
in the New England states, and 17,800 
in Canada. Right in your own city and 
in your own neighborhood there are 
women and girls who have solved their 
clothes problem through the help of the 
Woman’s Institute. 


The Institute is ready and anxious to 
help you, no matter where you live, no 
matter what your circumstances or your 
needs. And it costs you nothing to find 
out what it can do for you. Just mark 
and mail the convenient coupon to the 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. 38-X, Scran- 
ton, Penna., and you will receive, with- 
out cost or obligation, the full story of 
this great school that is bringing to 
women and girls all over the world the 
happiness of dainty, becoming clothes 
and hats, savings almost too good to be 
true, and the joy of earning money. 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-X, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
learn the subject which I have marked below— 


(1) Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
(CJ Professional Dressmaking [ Cooking 


Name 


The Woman's Institute is associated with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
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Wuar strenuous lives children live — what 
dynamic little bodies they have! And how they 
do “go through”’ a pair of shoes! 

You can’t change boys and girls. And wouldn’t 
if you could. But you can change shoes. 

You can buy shoes that defy destructive little 
feet to do their worst. Better shoes. And not 
only better shoes, but shoes that cost /ess. Shoes 
that take a big strain off your pocketbook— both 
by their longer wear and by their lower price: 

Endicott-Johnson shoes for boys and girls. 


Actually tested on boys and girls 


Never before have you scen such shoes for with- 
standing the grinding, kicking and scrunching 
which youthful feet infiict. For these shoes are 
made not just as the designer thinks they should 
be made, but as we found by actual tests they 
could be made to give decidedly longer service. 
And look well too. 

We made hundreds of tests. We put all kinds 
of shoes on all kinds of boys and girls. Then we 





Sterling— Boys’ light tan Oxford. 
For dress and general wear. 













Who wants a goody 
little girl who never 
runs and climbs? 
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Millions of 
mothers are asking 


“Where can we buy boys and girls shoes 
that wear longer and cost less 2° 














turned these youngsters 
loose! We watched 








business; we share with 
them the rewards. 














them, week by week. 
Studied them. Noted 
their different tenden- 
cies. Observed where each boy or girl was hard- 
est on shoes. Checked up on the kinds of leather, 
lasts and types of construction that wore best 
and longest. . 

We applied the skill and experience of thirty- 
five years in learning how and where shoes could 
be improved. Then we improved them. 

Today millions of mothers have learned the 
economy of buying Endicott-Johnson shoes! 

We make more than twelve million pairs of 
boys’ and girls’ shoes annually. 

fe tan our own leather, in our own tanneries 
and in our own special way to give maximum 
wear—in all sorts of weather. We use the best 
lasts, methods and machinery known to the 
industry. 

Wear is built into these shoes piece by piece, 
step by step.. Nothing is skimped: 

The soles are tough. Linings strong. Extra- 
heavy thread is used in the stitching. Founda- 
tions are right—repairs, when they 
must be made, can be made well 
and economically. 

Finally, we put into Endicott- 
Johnson shoes the earnestness of 
17,000 trained workers. These E-J 
Workers are an unusual organiza- 
tion—an_ industrial democracy. 
They are our partners. They share 
with us the responsibilities of the 


all ages. 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Active feet and concrete pavements are mighty 
hard on shoes. 


Endwell—a boyish type of 
walking Oxford for high-school 
girls. Other styles for girls of 





Obviously, they are in- 
terested in producing 
better shoes; giving you 
values that will assure your permanent preference 
for Endicott-Johnson shoes. 

These things have a tremendous interest to 
mothers and fathers who know that “buying 
shoes for children”’ 1s no joke. You can buy 
Endicott-Johnson shoes for boys and girls for as 
little as $2.50 to $3.50 (smaller sizes $1.50 to $2), 
according to size and grade. And handsome shoes 
they are—as stylish as they are comfortable and 
durable. There are scores of styles from which 
to choose—for school, dress and play. You pay 
only $5 for the finest grades we make. 

Figure it out—what the longer wear and lower 
price of these shoes mean to you in your annual 
shoe budget. 


Mark the day you buy them 


Prove to your own satisfaction that Endicott- 
Johnson shoes are indeed “‘ Better shoes for less money.” 
When you buy a pair, note the date on the calendar. 
Keep a record of their wear. 

Look for the E-J trade-mark. 
You'll find it on the sole. 

50,000 stores sell Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. There’s one near you. If you 
don’t happen to know where, we'll 
gladly tell you. Write to Endicott- 
Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; or Jersey 
City, N. J.; or St. Louis, Mo.— 
Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in the world. 
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Nifty Boy—A_ sturdy, 
bovs’ shoe for school and dress-up. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 


, much fuel is added that it blankets and 

nothers the gases. If you fire a soft-coal 

re often, three or four times during the 

ay, and add the coal so that you leave live 

re burning through some portion of the 

re bed, you will have little trouble. Stack 
he fresh fuel on one side only and alternate 
‘he sides. Never cover the entire fuel bed, 
‘or the volatile matter does not ignite, but 
sasses away as greenish-yellow tarry smoke 
ven if it does not explode with violence 
enough to send some of the smoke through 
the feed door. Noactual 
rule for damper con- 
trol can be given, save 
‘he caution to leave the 
slide in the feed door 
open, constantly, to 
control any explosive 
ivnition. 

Ashes must be re- 
moved often enough to 
keep the fire free; often 
twice a day instead of 
once is demanded by 
this fuel; and the whole 
system will require a 
cleaning of soot two or 
three times in the season rather 
thanthesinglecleaning whichusu- 
ally is sufficient with anthracite. © 

If one can have a choice, an- 
thracite in a proper mixture is 
the easiest coal for a woman to 
handle. Only the very large sizes 
of boilers should use stove size 
alone; a mixture of one ton of nut 
and two tons of stove is best for 
the average household. This mixture is 
worth a trial if you have never used it. 

There are some simple rules for the 
first firing and its after care. Lay the pa- 
per and kindlings, with the latter criss- 
cross so that air will not be blocked. Open 
all drafts and set the chimney draft wide 
open. Light the fire from beneath. This 
eems a small point, but many an unfor- 
tunate blaze would have been prevented 
had this advice been heeded. 





An Automatic (ontrol Saves Fuel 


HEN the fire is burning briskly put 
on twoor three shovelfuls of coal. And 
if the housekeeper is to do any of the firing, 
see that she has a shovel small enough for 
her to handle comfortably. The surface 
will look pretty black; yet if the draft be- 
low is free and you can see a glowing fire 
below, it will soon ignite the coal, but it 
will need further firing ina short time. Let 
the second supply be generous enough to 
insure a deep bed of fire, and immediately 
close the smoke-pipe damper, partially. 
The degree will depend upon the amount 
of chimney draft; with a strong draft it 
can be kept nearly closed all winter, save 
when a new fire is started. As soon as the 
coal has become really ignited, close the 
under drafts, leaving only the slide of 
the ash-pit door open. Always use this 
ash-pit draft and the smoke-pipe damper 
(o control and direct combustion. Never 
open the fire door to check the fire; it is 
asteful of coal. Coal up with only a 
hovelful or so at a time to make a thin 
.yer of coal over the top of the fire. This 
1s the real way to fire economically. It 
uts a burden on the housekeeper, for she 
iust fire at least three times during the 
‘ay, but I assure you it is worth a trial if 
ou wish to reduce fuel cost. 
_In the morning open the drafts, some 
‘me before shaking down. It is good pro- 
edure to shake the fire in the morning; 
ise a steady gentle motion and stop as 
oon as the red coals begin todrop. Don’t 
ur or poke the fire on top. Sprinkle the 
ishes with a small watering can kept for 
ihe purpose, and remove them to a metal 
ash container. Small ash cans, and many 
of them, are the easiest to handle. 
Clinkers are almost entirely a problem 
of uneven combustion. They are caused 
oy leaving drafts open too long so that the 
‘ire mass gets to a white and melting heat. 
lherefore their correction is engineer con- 
trol. And the best engineer for the home 





plant is one of the many automatic con- 
trols that entirely obviate loss by poor 
combustion. Time certainly proves them 
to be real fuel as well as step savers, for the 
burned ash is fine dust—proof of complete 
combustion. 

The night care of the furnace requires 
another shaking to clean out the fire; the 
ashes need not be removed until morn- 
ing. As soon as the fire is clear, fill the fire 
box, but don’t overflow it with coal. In 
banking, use damp ash as a middle layer, 
but don’t put it on top, since it retards the 
morning start. Leave drafts open only 
long enough to start combus- 
tion; then close them all. Cer- 
tain chimney drafts are so 
strong that it may be necessary 
to leave the fire door slide open. 
It must, however, bé ciosed in 
the morning as soon as the 
drafts are opened. 

So many household- 
ers have almost liter- 
ally burned their fingers 
with sundry oil-heating 
] devices which may be 
installed in the heating 
plant already in use 
thatmyexperiencewith 
one of the successful 
systems may have an 
interest. 

Obviously, this in- 
formation applies in 
no way to oil-burning 
ranges and stoves es- 
pecially designed for 
cooking and accessory 
heating. 

There are ample heat units in the kero- 
senes used for fuels, and many devices are 
designed to produce perfect combustion; 
but this combustion is dependent on a 
constant supply of the fuel. Change the 
quantity of the supply and you affect its 
efficiency. For this reason it is wise to 
consider only an oil-burning heating sys- 
tem that is operated by an automatic start 
and stop. When it is on at all, it must be 
on full blast, and when it is off, it must 
be completely off. There are no half 
measures. Few have understood this pecul- 
iarity of kerosene combustion, and conse- 
quently many have been forced to take 
out their oil burners after a season of 
smoky, unsatisfactory use. 

There are, however, a number of satis- 
factory oil-heating systems available for 
the householder. They consist of a burner 
proper, with an electric blower to insure 
adequate air supply, and an electric ther- 
mostatic control. When room tempera- 
tures go below the degree set, the system 
starts operation and continues until the 
temperature reaches the desired degree, 
when it stops and combustion ceases en- 
tirely, save for the gas pilot or electric 
ignition provided for the starter. 


cA Comparison of Fuel (Costs 


HE supply of oil is preferably sunk in 

an underground tank; and if a plant is 
selected that feeds the burner by means of 
a vacuum tank similar to that of the auto- 
mobile, there need be no fuel at all stored 
in the cellar. It is piped in through a 
metal gas piping from the outside tank. 
Here is one story of upkeep and fuel 
cost. In that the same heater was oper- 
ated for three seasons under coal and for 
two seasons under oil supply, the figures 
are illuminating. In the coal era we av- 
eraged fifteen tons of anthracite per sea- 
son, with an increase of two tons one season 
when soft coal and substitutes had to be 
used. It cost us $197.50 for coal and $84 
in wages to the furnace man, who came 
twice a day. When the oil was substituted 
for fuel we paid nine cents per gallon, and 
the system required 2130 gallons, and 
therefore cost $191.70 in fuel. During that 
year the “fire” was started with oil on No- 
vember 9, and it was not discontinued until 
June 20, for it proved a long, cold season. 
During this time a temperature of 70°F. 
was maintained through the thermostatic 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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Nature’s Tonic Food— 
Cranberry Sauce with cold meats! 


For supper the most pleasing combination—cold cuts 
with delicious Cranberry Sauce. Cranberry Sauce gives 
zest to appetite and aids digestion. Cranberries are 
Nature’s own relish—and real Cranberry Sauce can be 
made in 10 minutes. Try this recipe: 
Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 

1 pound (4 cups) cranberries, 2 cups boiling water, 1% to 2 cups sugar (% to 
1 pound). Boil sugar and water together for five minutes; skim; add the cran- 


berries and boil without stirring (five minutes is usually sufficient) until all the 
skins are broken. Remove from the fire when the popping stops. 


Serve Cranberry Sauce with all meats—hot or cold. It 
is the one touch needed to give balance to the diet and 
aids. digestion of the heavier, richer foods. 


Cranberry Sauce or Jelly will make many tempting des- 
serts, such as pies, puddings, tarts, shortcake. 
THE TONIC FRUIT—Dietary authorities agree on the tonic properties of 


cranberries. Rich in iron, lime and carbohydrates—the Vital elements that aid 
in restoring nerves and building up the system. 


Easiest fruit to prepare. No coring—no peeling—no waste. To be 
sure of getting the choicest cultivated varieties, ask for EAtTmMor 
CRANBERRIES. The trademark is on all barrels and boxes. 


Always cook cranberries in enameled, porcelain-lined or aluminum vessels 
Recipe booklet sent free on request 
AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE; 90 West Broadway, New York City 
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Royal is Different and Better 
—Comparison Proves It 








HE new Super Royal stands forth as the most advanced 
type of electric cleaner available today. 


Always considered the last word in suction cleaners, 
Royal has, through fourteen years of constant refinement, 
reached a degree of efficiency that is little short of marvelous. 

Our steadfast aim is that the Royal shall clean your home 
better, quicker and easier than has ever been done before. 


So completely have we succeeded in this aim, that we feel that the 
most convincing proof we can offer is Super Royal itself. 


Therefore, in justice to yourself, see and try the Royal. Don’t 
judge it merely by its beautiful appearance, but by a test in your own 








home. Comparison will prove to you that Royal is the — 
greatest value and the cleaner to buy. 
Send for our new booklet—‘“‘g Tests.” It tells you 
how to judge an Electric Cleaner. —_—<_ 
Rice Leaders 
There is a Royal dealer near you—if you don’t know |] as.Smm, 
his name, write us. SS 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair Cutter, Royal Drier, 
Royal Clothes Washer 


You cannot be content with less than Royal gives 


ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 





Gets ALL the dirt Sy Air Alone 














Let us become familiar with at least some of the infinite kinds of cheeses, of both 
domestic and foreign manufacture, which the markets offer for our consumption, 


What Do You Kuow About It? 


The Pros and (ons of (hese 


form of milk? 


fe omeeg}O YOU KNOW that cheese is really a concentrated 
BEEN, 

YA THis 1s Why it has such high food value and is 
a product of such dietetic importance. 


DO YOU KNOW that, as compared with milk, cheese is a 


cheap source of protein? 








Tuis 1s Wuy cheese is so often used as a meat substitute. 

DO YOU KNOW that it is not wise to supplement a rich 
dessert with a highly concentrated food like cheese? 

Tuts 1s Wuy the discomfort caused by such combinations 
without doubt indicates that you have overeaten, and not 
that cheese is indigestible. 

DO YOU KNOW that when cheese is kept warm and the air 
is excluded molds grow on it rapidly? 

Tuis 1s Wuy cheese should not be kept in an air-tight dish or 
can. 

| DO YOU KNOW that cheese is sufficiently cooked .when 
| melted ? 

| Tuis 1s Wuy it should be added to such dishes as white sauce, 
| for instance, after the cooking of the sauce is completed. 


DO YOU KNOW that when cheese is overcooked it becomes 


tough and the fat in it splits and decomposes? 





Tuis 1s Wuy, unless the cooking is just right, cooked cheese 
is sometimes difficult to digest. 


DO YOU KNOW that too many bacteria will develop a bitter 


taste in sour milk? 





| Tuis 1s Wuy only freshly soured milk should be used for 
| making cottage cheese. 

| DO YOU KNOW that the protein of milk is toughened by 
| high temperatures? 

| Tuis 1s Wuy the curd of cottage cheese will be tough if the 
soured milk is overheated (96° F. to 100° F. is sufficient). 














DO YOU KNOW that hot water melts the fat of sour cream 


so it is poured off in the whey? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the cream should be skimmed from sour milk 
that is to be used in cheese making. 


DO YOU KNOW that while cottage cheese is high in nutritive 
value it is low in vitamins? 

Tuis 1s Wuy serving this cheese in a salad or with fresh fruit 
makes it a more complete food. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 
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**I’se in town, honey !’’ 


‘The recipe that has placed her 
among the famous cooks of history 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


What a world of romance surrounds the recipes 
we use today! Back of the flavors that bring us 
good cheer at table stands the devoted effort of 


many minds and hands. 


Sally Lunn peddling her buns on the streets of 
an English town; Richelieu, the great statesman, 
working in his palace over a sauce; Alexandre 
Dumas laying aside his pen to prepare elaborate 
dinners for his guests. 


_ The list of men and women who have won fame 
in the craft of cookery is long. Only a few can be 
mentioned on this page. Some have created new 
dishes; some have written and recorded; some 
have inspired others to create. 


_ Of them all, the mammy cook, Aunt Jemima, 
is perhaps best known to Americans today. The 
pancake recipe that she perfected down on the old 
plantation many years ago is now used in millions 
of American homes. 


~ 


Only once did she reveal her recipe 


In the days before the Civil War, Aunt Jemima’s 
light, fragrant pancakes were the despair of other 
cooks throughout the country-side. Try as they 
would they could not equal the flavor of those 
wonderful cakes she prepared for her master and 
iis guests, 


Only once in her life, long after her master’s 
death, did Aunt Jemima reveal her secret. Today 


you can have her own, special ingredients ready- 
mixed, just as she proportioned them. 


Women who are proudest of their cooking have 
been quick to turn to Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
because it offers the on/y way to get that delicious 
old-time flavor which made her famous. 


So easy to make them 


It is no trouble at all today to prepare the batter 
for these light, tender pancakes. 


Simply mix a cup of water (or milk) with every 
cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 


What a contented look you will see in the eyes 
of your family when they get their first taste of 
that matchless plantation flavor! Don’t wait 
longe. to try Aunt Jemima’s celebrated recipe— 
her own ingredients ready-mixed. Ask your grocer 
today for a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour or use the coupon below to send for a sample. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Special offer 


Let us send you sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour to- 
gether with a recipe folder telling how to make many delightful 
dishes, new and old. Just mail the coupon below with 6c in 
stamps or coin (to cover cost of special packaging and mailing). 
If you want the jolly family of four rag dolls, too—Aunt 
Jemima and Uncle Mose (each 15 inches tall), little 
Wade and Diana—printed in bright colors, ready to cut out 
and stuff—send 30c in stamps or coin. 





AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 








Cardinal Richelieu 





Men and women on the 
honor list of cookery 


























Sally Lunn—In Bath, England, about the 
time of the American Revolution, she in- 
vented and sold the roll which we all know 


” 


and enjoy today as a “Sally Lunn”. 


Alexandre Dumas—The noted French novel- 
ist who with his own hands prepared wonder- 
ful dinners for his guests and who wrote one F 
of the most learned of all works on cooking. i 


Cardinal Richelieu—This great statesman, 
who virtually ruled France, perfected a num- 
ber of dishes which bear his name today. 


Caréme—The greatest chef of all time. A 
hundred years ago the crowned heads of 
Europe competed for his services. Created a 
famous sauce named after him. Wrote bril- 
liant books on cooking. 


Queen Anne—This sovereign of England was 
a notable patron of the craft of cooking and 
gave her name to the “Queen Anne” pudding 
which we serve today. 


Vatel—The most devoted of all the great 
chefs of France. He committed suicide when 
the King was his master’s guest, because the 
fish expected for dinner failed to arrive. 


























USE THIS COUPON 


(Please wrap coins to prevent cutting 
through envelope) 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company 





pt. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Enclosed find............ cents for which please send me 


O Sample stats ate of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 


O Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
Please print name and address plainly) 
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Could you have said it? 


HEN the twelve members 

of the bridge club were in 
your living-room eating salad 
and drinking chocolate .. . 
when, as will often happen, one 
of them dropped her salad fork 
tothe floor. . . could you have 
said with gaze serene and con- 
fident, ““Oh, Rose, please get 


Mrs. Watkins another fork’’? 


Could you—knowing that you 
had silverware enough and to 
spare! Or would this situation 
have found you wanting? Every 
last piece of silverware in use on 
the three small tables! 


SALESROOMS: 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 














DOES YOUR SILVERWARE HELP YOU TO ENTERTAIN? 


Does its very sufficiency and correctness help you to give the luncheons and 
teas and dinners you take delight in? Or are you often inconvenienced by 
the fewness of your knives and the sparseness of your forks and spoons? 


You need not be, for it is an easy matter to make your silverware complete. 
A few judicious purchases of “1847 Rogers Bros.”—a wise choice of the 
important niceties of table-setting—will turn your silverware from an 
annoyance to a delight. Notice, particularly, the bouillon spoons at $6.75 
the half-dozen, the coffee spoons at $3.60 the half-dozen, salad forks at 
$7.00 the half-dozen, and the serving pieces like the sugar shell at $1.25 or 
the gravy ladle at $2.35. You may purchase them in small quantities if you 
desire. You will be delighted by their graceful designing and durability. 

Whenever the need arises, it will still be easy for you to add to your 1847 
Rogers Bros. service. Leading dealers everywhere carry this finest silverplate. 

Send for booklet J-28, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. You will find 
it full of suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your 
copy today. INTERNATIONAL SitveER Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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Aimbdssadot Salad Fork 


 CUndividual) 


: After-dinner 
‘ Coffee Set 





CaNnaDA: 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or Canapa, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Why I Gave Up My Fob 


(Continued from Page 8) 


[he two days’ rain has just turned into 
: hard, pebbly snowstorm. Nancy is out 
nit. From my window I can see her mak- 
ing a haphazard path to the house, un- 
mindful of the stinging, windy weather, 
talking to herself. She has just run to the 
window, pressed her nose flat against the 
panes and yelled, “‘Mommie, come out. 
Fine skiing!’”’ In the city this weather 
would annoy her; it would interrupt her 
daily mild outing in the park. 

Here she has learned to know the ex- 
hilarating delights of snow. When it lies 
thick on the fields, she can lie down full 
length and, describing 
a radius with her arm, 


especially who has clean teeth and who is 
not so virtuous. 

In most city private schools it isassumed 
that your child is under the constant sur- 
veillance of a child specialist. Many, 
many parents must be as careless as I and 
somehow slip by without attending to 
their children’s defects. It was a mandate 
from the county Red Cross nurse that 
forced me to act, and to act promptly. 
Nancy came home one day bearing a 
physical report card, stating that my child 
suffered from enlarged tonsils and defec- 
tive breathing, and directing me to report 

back immediately what 
I would do about it. I 





make the impress of an 
angel in the white, soft 
coolness. She rolls in 
it hke a puppy, wet 
and glowing-faced and 
happy. We both have 
skis. Swifter and 
steadier than I, she 
races down steep hill- 
sides on hers and, if 
she falls, just lies out- 
stretched on the 
snowed-over brook, lit- 
erally basking in the 
delight of the weather. 
This is what snow and winter mean to the 
country child—a white, long fairyland. 

We went to New York one week-end, 
and I took her to Washington Square to 
play. In the country we had left a world 
all of dazzling, pure whiteness. Here in 
the park part of a driveway was set off for 
the children, and what snow had not 
melted away under the tread of many feet 
was a dirty, lumpy gray substance over 
which sleds were jostling, children imagin- 
ing that this fake thing was the real chil- 
dren’s heaven. Nancy’s only comment 
was to turn away and say: “I wish we 
were back in the country. New York is 
just a piece of junk.”’ 

The gray, dirty, quickly melting snow is 
only one of the shoddy things that cities 
give to children, instead of the real seed of 
life. Nancy’s city friends go to expensive, 
modern play schools where every effort is 
made to give them trulycreative education. 
The children, in elaborately equipped lab- 
oratory classrooms, are carefully urged— 
the modern method of invisible compul- 
sion—to make bread, to sew, to build 
houses. 

Yet thiseducation in the primitive source 
essentials of human activity cannot go 
very far toward giving a city child con- 
tact with reality, because, after all, what 
they learn has little relation to the arti- 
ficial functioning of cities. To bake a little 
loaf of unsalted bread is a trick, when 
bread is delivered mechanically at one’s 
door. And so through the whole gamut 
of the new curriculum. 

What the modern teachers probably 
aim at and have as their ideal is what 
Nancy is doing at this very moment. 


Lessons in Living 

\ HEN I bake, she bakes, too, real little 
pies and cookies. When she has her 
playmates to lunch on an occasional Satur- 
day, she chooses her own menu, and we both 
market for it in the village. So far as possi- 
ble she prepares the food for the table. 
She is seven years old, and all this exten- 
sion of herself is making her manually deft. 
_ This excitement about life extends all 
through the child’s activities. In the city, 
ike all city children, she took her daily 
bath before supper as a matter of course. 
{n the country a child makes a real effort 
to get the desired cleanliness. She must 
£0 into a cold bathroom and carry hot and 
cold water in buckets. Whether she is 
clean or not is mightily important to her 
now. She tells me which of her school- 
mates bathe frequently, which do not, who 
has clean fingernails, and who hasn’t, and 
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wrote in theblank space 
provided that I would 
take her to a New York 
specialist within the 
week. And because it 
was an Official school 
record I had to make 
good and really take 
her to New York, and 
later to the hospital and 
have her tonsils and 
adenoids removed. 





This has been the 
worst winter, so far as 
roads and the snow go, in forty years, yet 
not once has my milkwoman failed tomake 
her rounds. ‘We all have our packs to 
carry,’ as one countrywoman said to me. 
How well my milkwoman carries hers. 
After a whole day’s work at home she 
starts out after dark delivering milk. 
These lessons in dignified living, in forti- 
tude come to me from “the natives,’’ the 
country people who are considered an in- 
ferior class by my summer neighbors. 


‘Rustic Philosophy 


NE of these “‘natives,”’ Mrs. B., is a 

woman of tremendous vitality and de- 
light in life. She is forty-eight years old, 
and looks forty in spite of her hard work- 
ing life. She was out helping mend a barn 
roof two weeks after she was out of the 
hospital with a grave operation. Her zest 
for life never wearies. She gets up at 
five in the morning to get her husband’s 
breakfast, then prepares a meal for the 
others as they get up at different hours 
for work or school, and so through a whole 
day, bustling, eager—loving people, lov- 
ing the world. She was the first person on 
our road to get a radio. The whole world 
seems to come to us through her little 
black box and ear muffs. 

Electric power lines have just been run 
down our road, and the first month she 
had every room in her house, and the 
porch as well, ablaze with light, just for 
the sheer joy of basking in its magnifi- 
cence. I met her a few hours ago on her 
way to help out a neighbor woman who is 
sickly. For a whole year she trudged up 
the hill opposite and helped nurse an old, 
dying man. It was she, and not his broken 
wife, who took charge at the last, who did 
the unutterably gruesome tasks. Such is 
she—wholesome, happy, alive, big enough 
to take in all the joys of life; never so 
busy that she cannot stop to look at a 
sunset; never so busy that she cannot 
lend generously of her strength and her 
warmth to those who are ill or in distress. 

Out of my window I see Dory wrestling 
against the wind, bringing up a bucket of 
water from his spring four fields away. He 
is fifty-four years old. Every night, winter 
and summer, before he goes to bed he 
washes all over with hot water and strong 
soap, and then takes acoldrinse. He lives 
alone, with his chickens. I hear him out in 
his front field at five in the morning mak- 
ing weird sounds to his hens; he is busy 
all day long. ‘‘If you don’t keep active 
you'll die,’’ he tells me. ‘“‘That’s so with 
everything in nature. Everything’s mov- 
in’—growin’ or dyin’. If I stand still, or 




















The Djer-Kiss Rouge-&-Loose-Powder Vanity 


THE NEW VOGUE: 


Carry LOOSE FACE POWDER as neatly, 


as Safely, as you would a Compact 


The LAST 
Chic Touch 


A mere tiny drop or 
two of Parfum Dyer- 
Kiss and your toilette 
compléte becomes 
Sparkling, exotic, 
French, alluring! With 
this odeur Ker off has 
scented his many spe- 
cialties so that all your 
toilet accessories may 
echo its Parisian 
charm. 
















N smart gatherings everywhere women have been 

asking: ‘“ Why doesn’t someone contrive a really 
neat, convenient way to carry loose powder in the 
hand-bag?”’ 

Kerkoff now offers you, in his charming Djer-Kiss 
Rouge-&-Loose-Powder Vanity, a perfectly safe way 
to carry loose powder. This vanity is fitted with in- 
genious “powder pockets’’ (an exclusive Djer-Kiss 


feature). Each time you open the case, these pockets 


release just enough powder on the puff. 

There is a dainty compact of Djer-Kiss Rouge, too, 
and a convenient double-faced mirror (detail mirror on 
one side, reducing mirror on the other). 

Yet, complete as it is, this new vanity is petite 
enough to tuck easily into your small purse or bag. 
It is exquisitely fashioned of nickel-silver, its cover 
artistically embossed. 

You will find the Djer-Kiss Rouge-&-Loose-Pow- 
der Vanity at those shops which carry always the new- 
est aids to beauty. You will find there also the Rouge 
re-fills in five fashionable shades. 


PARFUM FACE POWDER TALC TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE SACHET SOAP ROUGE 
LIP ROUGE BRILLIANTINE BATH CRYSTALS 


Kerkoff-Paris 


PARFUMEUR 


The new 1% oz. sizeof Parfum 
Dyjer-Kiss in Monsieur Ker- 
hoff’s new Parisian bottle. 














ae CLEANING, ineans Jess 
time cleaning! Thorough 
cleaning means fewer cleanings! 
Both—with the Premier Duplex! 


Its double action cleans two 
ways, at once. The motor-driven 
brush picks clinging threads off 
the carpet’s surface and loosens 
nap-embedded grit for powerful 
suction to draw up. It takes two 
actions to get a// the dirt! 


And the Premier Duplex 
always gets the dirt. Its ball 
bearing motor and brush need 
no oiliyg—and serve you with 
full power through long, leisure- 
filled years! 
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Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada 
by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
General Offices, Toronto, and distributed also 
by the Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd... 
General Offices, Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. 
by the International General 
Electric Co., Inc., Schenectady, New York. 





just sit around and moon, that’ll be the 
death of me. As long as I move, my body 
gets exercise, my mind moves, and I stay 
healthy.” 

Living alone is supposed to make one 
gloomy and misanthropic. But there isn’t 
a more cheerful gossip than Dory any- 
where—or a more kindly man. I like to 
think myself a liberal, and cry out a good 
deal against all the injustice in the world 
wrought by men against men. Yet when 
a car full of city people stamp through my 
land, tearing down my lilacs and my dog- 
wood, I could annihilate the whole species. 
It is Dory who rebukes me when I am 
brutal to such trespassers. ‘‘ You’re not a 
good neighbor to the world when you do 
that. You should be kinder. Think of 
where these people come from. Not a 
blade of grass, no flowers, nothing pretty 
around them; nothing but dust and noise 
and gasoline smells. It ain’t but natural 
that they want to carry a bit of flowers 
back with them. I make them welcome.”’ 

And so he does. There is always a car 
in Dory’s yard. Saturdays and Sundays 
and holidays there are a half dozen, more 
or less. People from towns, from New 
York, who have come to have a high re- 
gard for Dory; who spend an hour, two, 
sometimes picnic for the day on his lovely 
land. He in turn sells his visitors a dozen 
eggs, has cheerful exhilarating companion- 
ship, makes lots of friends and fills his life 
with color and wisdom and excitement by 
his kindliness. 

With it all, Dory is independent. I must 
be very diplomatic to get him to doa day’s 
gardening for me. If it’s only two dollars 
that comes in through the week, he is still 
independent, and I suspect has a good bit 
stored away. He need never give up his 
liberty for want of just money. I know he 
paid cash for his farm, which is much 
more than I could do for mine. And he 
has imagination. He once read The House 
of the Seven Gables, and the book lived so 
much with him that he made a pilgrimage 
to Hawthorne’s birthplace and grave, and 
visualized the author’s life and that of his 
immortal characters. I wonder how many 
of us knowing city people have enthusi- 
asms so complete or—having them—have, 
too, the freedom to execute them. 


Refreshing (ontacts 


Y NEIGHBOR has a deep interest 

in the tradition of the county. He 
keeps the journals and the housekeeping 
account books of his grandmother and 
great-grandmother. From his lips I have 
had, as he had it from theirs, all the thrill- 
ing story of the settlement of the Hudson 
Valley by his Dutch and French forbears; 
accounts of Benedict Arnold and Treason 
House; of the capture of André on the 
road near by, and the other revolutionary 
events centering in this vicinity. 

I learn so much from this young old 
man every day. Hestands as a solid figure 
in my life. I cannot say as much for most 
of the men I have met in offices—watch- 
ful, cautious, keen, or pitifully petty men, 
with no seeming zest for and no grasp of 
reality —worried, worried always. 

But it is not les- 
sons in rich living 
alone that this 
wintry countryside 
has given me. I have 
made friends with a 
rich-natured woman, 
who is a poet and an 
artist down to her 
finger tips. Writing 
has always been a 
torture to me. She 
has helped me to an understanding of the 
exact meaning of words, their inner vitality, 
the meaning of style, the preciousness of 
one’s own individuality in writing; I have 
talked about these things with masters, but 
it remained for her to make them really 
clear to me. We have long, strengthening 
talks over the teacups, when we discuss 
and read over each other’s work, and criti- 
cize and dissect and sometimes praise it. 

The country to her is an open book of 
knowledge. She knows the name of every 
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ae 
kind of leaf, of every tree, every flower, 
every common shrub, and she sees, too, the 
poet’s wonder of it. 

Tomorrow a friend is coming out with 
the manuscript of his first novel. He has 
been away in Paris for three years, living 
and working with all the hot-headed intel. 
lectuals and artists who crowd Europe, 
There will be precious talk, the kind that 
is remembered as a deep experience, 
There will be the book to read, the experi- 
ence of seeing the first fruition of a man’s 
spiritual and artistic self. There will be 
gay talk about our friends in Europe 
When he leaves I shall be much the richer 
for his visit. There will be a mutual ripen- 
ing of spirit that is possible only through 
long hours spent together doing pleasant, 
unimportant things. 

Having eaten foreign restaurant food 
for so many years, I know it will be excit- 
ing for him to choose his own breakfast 
and help prepare it. I will try making a 
cake, letting him stir the batter, and 
whether the cake is a failure or a success 
we shall have a good deal of fun about it. 
The cordwood is stacked up in great heaps 
for the fireplace, but if he wishes he can 
cut plenty of dead trees to give him a taste 
of the sort of wildness and nearness to 
primitive existence that France is too old 
to give. 

In New York I would have an hour with 
him over the tea table. There would be 
the friendly surface recognition of his 
book, of his life, of our interest in each 
other’s work. But we could not get the 
real refreshment of spirit that comes 
through a few days’ companionship in 
restful, quiet living. 


What A C y NAew Life Means 


AN you wonder I am glad I gave up 

my job? Can you wonder that when 
I come to town my friends tell me they 
never saw me look so well? Some of the 
radiance of these contained country peo- 
ple, some of the calm beauty of this white 
countryside has crept into me, and I rec- 
ognize it most, as my friends do, when I 
am in the city. 

There is an old yew tree, polished and 
gray and tortuous with age, which stands 
at the crest of a hill, and the valley drops 
down in a sweep before it. I have walked 
up the road that swings past it many 
times in an agony of spirit, and the calm- 
ness of that tree, its austere dignity in 
the face of the fury of the elements, its 
ferny needles almost brown with age, the 
thick branches turned out as with a wood- 
cutter’s chisel, hard against the sky, have 
always brought me peace. Where did it get 
that power? What is there in that stick of 
old wood that has the power to make real 
anguish seem a petty thing of the nerves? 
That tree is a part of wisdom, the wisdom 
that we do not get in cities and that I have 
found in overflowing abundance in this 
meager countryside. 

To have the same dignity that this tree 
has, to face storm and sunshine and light- 
ning and fretting with a determined in- 
tegrity, that is what jobs have not given 
me and what this bleak countryside has. 

No wonder the men 

of genius, the enter- 

prising men, come 
» from the country. 

Their richness grows 
and multiplies in 
them unconsciously 
and naturally. 

In the city I have 
spent months, years, 
in hungry loneliness. 
Here I have never 
asked for friendliness and had it denied 
me; I have never asked for help but it had 
been given me abundantly. If I must 
work hard for my living, at least it is work 
that I love. If sometimes the going 1s 
hard—well, Nancy will answer: ‘I don’t 
mind being poor, mommie. We'll have 
enough to eat, won’t we?—and a warm 
little house to live in.”’ 

What job has ever helped me to bring 
out the pure gold of my little girl’s heart 
like this? 
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FRANKLIN 


Heavy Demand Forces 
a Doubled Production 


Clearly, Franklin has developed another outstanding success in this 

; ee New Coupé. For those who want an extra car, of one more com- 
pact than a Sedan, it is the feature car of the year. There have been 
good personal closed cars before this, but never one with so much 

style and dash, so many custom features, such generous space for 

trappings, or such zestful, tireless performance. A three-passenger, 

leather-trimmed, clear-vision car with power and comfort which 

make the longest tours a pleasure. Styled by de Causse in the finest 

Continental manner, and priced only $50 above the Touring model. 

Its popularity continues to set new records. Demand has pushed 

production this month to double the number originally scheduled. 


Also 





SEDAN TOURING 
SPORT RUNABOUT 


SPORT SEDAN CABRIOLET 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road —fully equipped with appro- 
priate accessories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. Only tax and 
freight are extra. 
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Step with assurance 
—use your flashlight! 
































IN THE inky black of night outdoors, 
use your flashlight! Eveready Flash- 
lights lay a carpet of daylight where 
feet may tread without hesitation, They 
blot out the blackness wherever you 
direct their bright, white light. Keep 
an Eveready where you can get your 
hands on it instantly. Have them about 
the house and garage. Improved mod- 
els meet every need for light—indoors 
and out. There’s a type for every pur- : 
pose and purse, and an Eveready dealer emma : 


nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 


For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready Group,” broad- 
cast through stations— 


WEAF New York WGR _ Buffalo WWJ Detroit 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh woco } st Minneapolis 
WEEI Boston WSAI Cincinnati Paul 
WFI Philadelphia woc ce oll 





The type illustrated is No. 2631, the Eveready 2-cell Pocket Flashlight 
with broad begm. Handsome nickel finish. Safety-lock switch, 
proof against accidental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 


* * Y 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep an extra 
set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the 
bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
iy BATTERIES 








TRADE mank REGISTERES 


UNIT CELL 


FOR FLASHLIGHTS 
NAL CARBON CO,!"° 


New York, N.Y: as 


~e. » 
WONG AnD CITY > SANF 


MADE IN U.S.A. 








they last longer 


C footprints and Echoes 


(Continued from Page 23) 


parts, was Denman Thompson, whose 
Joshua Whitcomb in The Old Homestead 
later became familiar to theatergoers 
everywhere. 

When I first joined the Oates company, 
James A. Oates was still alive. He had 
been leading man at Woods Theater, in 
Cincinnati. Being a popular leading man 
once meant that the more voice the actor 
had and the 
more he bel- 
lowed, the 
better actor 
he was sup- 
posed to be. 
Oates had 
simply and 
literally torn 
his voice— 
which was 
never very 
big anyway— 
to pieces, so 
that he could 
not talk 
above a 
hoarse whis- 
per. 

As Oates 
could no 
longer act, 
he took over 
the manage- 
ment of his 
wife. Hesur- 
rounded her 
with a com- 
pany of sing- 
ers and mu- 
sicians and 
launched her 


as a star. a 
Mrs. Oates, (« a 
whose AER ART 
maiden name 

was Alice ALICE H 
Merrit, was 


one of three sisters from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. I do not believe that at the time 
I joined the company she was twenty. 
She was beautiful, and her voice was de- 
lightful. She could not read a note of 
music, and she had a very slight concep- 
tion of acting. 

During our first season, the two chief 
pieces in our repertoire were The Flower 
Girl of Paris and a burlesque, called The 
Fair One With the Blonde Wig. This last 
was a rearrangement of the old fairy tale, 
The Invisible Prince. In 1870 there was a 
great furore about blond hair, and as I 
look back, it seems to me there was almost 
as much excitement then about dyeing the 
hair as there is today about bobbed hair— 
not quite, perhaps. 


Interpolating Laughs 


N WASHINGTON, on the opening night 

of The Flower Girl of Paris, after the per- 
formance, Joseph Jefferson came behind 
thescenes and began talking about the part 
I was playing, that of Isidore Farine. It 
seems that he had played Isidore when the 
comedy, in its original form, had first been 
played in America. This casual meeting 
with Jefferson developed into one of the 
finest friendships. In later years he was 
often at my house at Cohasset, and I was 
oftener at his at Buzzard’s Bay, where I 
went on those memorable fishing trips 
with Jefferson, Grover Cleveland and 
others, which are for me the pleasantest 
association, the greatest privilege that I 
have ever had. 

Jefferson was much amused by some of 
our interpolations. Of course this was 
the day when the comedian built up his 
role and put in any idea or gag that came 
to him. Sometimes, I think, the old come- 
dian overstepped a good deal, but it was 
expected, whatever the period of the scene 
of our opera was, that there be some local 
gags. No comedian ever had a softer 








opportunity than I had in this way in the 
Oates Troupe. Most of my scenes were 
with Mrs. Oates, and since she had had 
practically no experience on the stage and 
could not reply to an unexpected sally. p 
almost always scored. Her husband \ 
constantly telling her: ‘Let him al a 
and don’t talk back. If you want to laugh 
at anything he says, do it, but don’t try 
to reply, 
You don’t 
know how.” 
Mrs. Oates 
had such a 
hearty, 
lovely, mu- 
sical laugh, 
with so much 
freshness and 
sincerity, 
that often 
the audience, 
all of whom 
might not 
hear my re- 
mark to her, 
would think 
it must be 
funny be- 
cause of her 
laughter, and 
they in turn 
would join in. 
Often I be- 
lieve neither 
on the stage 
nor in the 
audience did 
anyone know 


why all the 
merriment. 
With the 
Oates Troupe 
I began at 
re thirty-five 
siiani shaadi dollars a 
week, and [| 


found after my marriage that we simply 
could not get along. Every Saturday I 
owed the manager a little more, but he 
was game. As we started on a Southern 
tour Mrs. Crane went home to Utica for 
a while; fortunately I was made stage 
manager and my salary raised to fifty dol- 
lars, which enabled Mrs. Crane to rejoin 
the company. 


cA Woman's Intuition 


N THOSE early days Mrs. Crane made 

most of my theater wardrobe. In later 
years when I had my own companies, she 
often acted as treasurer—both for the com- 
pany and for individuals who were prone to 
spend their money during the season, only 
to find themselves penniless at the begin- 
ning of the long summer lay-off. Once 
money was deposited with Aunt Fla, 
it could not be withdrawn till the end of 
the tour. 

After I had been four years with the 
Oates company I was offered one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a week to sign up 
for another season. But I was not anxious 
to go on in opera. I was really not a 
musician and could scarcely read music. 
Mrs. Crane used to play the music over 
for me. The instruction I was to receive 
from the Holmans never did eventuite, 
and I was still an untrained singer. 

When I received an offer to become lead- 
ing comedian with the Hooley Company, 
in Chicago—a splendid stock company, 
the best outside of New York—at a salary 
of sixty-five dollars a week, Mrs. Crane 
advised me to accept. “You are,” she 
said, “‘more interested in the dramatic 
side of your work than in your singing, 
and I think you will regret it if you do not 
take this opportunity.” 

And she was right, though I think it was 
just another case of woman’s intuition, for 


me 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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Millions of happy hours are 
being wasted in needless 


kitchen drudgery 


If every home had a recording clock in its kitchen, 
the world would face a terrific reckoning of time 
lost in useless work. Devoted mothers are entitled 
to share in the labor-saving conveniences which 
other workers now rightfully demand. In the front 
rank of all scientific devices tending to liberate 
women from day-long drudgery, is the modern 
kitchen cabinet. By this remarkable stride in domes- 
tic engineering, the preparation of good foods is 
changed from a heavy task to a fine accomplishment. 
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Let us send you our booklet \ 


about the new science 
of housewifery 


Every home-loving woman who looks for the first 
time upon a Klearfront sees in its helpfulness a 
realization of her high hopes. In the white stretch 
of its ample work-surface, she finds a perfect center 
for skilled tasks. And among its “‘fifteen famous fea- 
tures” are all needed and “handy” facilities for the 
speedy preparation of better foods. Now sold on 
terms by better dealers everywhere. Send today for 
our illustrated and interesting booklet ‘J-9” to 
the G. I. Sellers & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana. 
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eMake yourself as lovely 


as your lovely clothes! 


O for the woman clever enough to make 
the most of herself before she thinks of 
clothes—who would economize on anything 
else rather than on those subtle aids to beauty 
that men so seldom see—but always sense 
—for this woman Houbigant, greatest of 
French perfumers, makes everything that art 
and science have devised to add luxury, rest- 
fulness and charm to the ritual of being lovely. 


The morning bath—warm or cold—quickly 
taken or luxuriously prolonged—how much 
brighter the day looks when you begin it 
with fragrant Houbigant Bath Salts, Quelques 
Fleurs Soap, and Dusting Powder drenched 
with your favorite Houbigant odor! 


The session at the dressing table—you face 
it with confidence and leave it in triumph, with 
Houbigant Rouge to aid you, four shades to 





OUBICAN 


choose from, Houbigant Face Powder, five 
natural shades, Houbigant Lipstick, two tones. 
A dash of Houbigant Brilliantine adds sheen 
and life to your hair. Your handkerchief, pulled 
from its perfumed nest among the others, 
breathes of Houbigant Sachet. 


And last of all—your perfume itself, the elu- 
sive thing that whispers what you are and what 
you want... A touch behind the ear .. . or do 
you likean atomizer? Shall it be Subtilité, new- 
est and most sophisticated, or Mon Boudoir 
with its siren languor, or Quelques Fleurs, 
light and bright and sweet, Le Parfum Ideal, 
deep and tender, or Le Temps des Lilas, fresh 
as a June morning? 


Life is full of small perfect 
moments when you know these 
things.... And perfect hours 
that come after them. Send to- 
day for the Houbigant booklet, 





Things Perfumes Whisp er Le Parfum Ideal Sachet Powder 


: : ives new delicacy and a dozen 
ene Charming ? A P erfume in Siferent a ~ ‘this gn 


i ! famous Houbigant odor in its 
itself! lovely crystal container—$1.75. 





PARIS 


HOUBIGANT, INc., 16 West 49th Street, New York 





HOUBIGANT, Ltp., 46 St. Alexandre Street, Montreal 


October, 1925 





The Buddha bottle in its smart red and black 
shrine contains Subtilité, newest of Houbigant 
perfumes — $12.50. Mon Boudoir sits below 
it, clear amber, and a siren in its own right 
$8.00, $4.25and$2.25. Quelques FleursSoap— 
3cakesin box, $2.25—ensures a perfumedand 
luxurious bath. Houbigant Face Powder in 
5 shades—two for blondes, two for brunettes, 
and white—is almost as richly fragrant as 
a sachet — $1.50. Houbigant Brilliantine, 
$1 75, is the secret of many a smart coiffure. 
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at that time she knew little or nothing of 
the theater. R. M. Hooley had had a 
minstrel company in Brooklyn, and then 
leased the Grand Opera House in Chicago 
with a minstrel troupe. That distinctly 
American form of entertainment was grow- 
ing less popular, and Hooley decided to 
take the lease of a smaller theater and run 
a stock company instead. His new venture 
was known as Hooley’s Parlor Home of 
Comedy, and this description pleased him 
mightily. 

The season of 1874-75 at Hooley’s 
opened with Led Astray, which had been a 
ereat success at the Union Square Theater, 
New York. The run of this play was in- 
terrupted to give a better introduction to 
some of the new members of the company. 
My first night at Hooley’s I played Henry 
Dove, in Married Life, and Cousin Joe, in 
The Rough Diamond; and the second I 
played Sleek, in Serious Family, and Gait- 
ers, the valet, in The Bonnie Fishwife. 
In these réles I was following John Dillon 
and Charles B. Bishop. 

The company for that season was a very 
excellent one: James O’Neil was leading 
man, and Louise Hawthorne, the leading 
woman. H.S. Murdock, who lost his life 
two years later in the Brooklyn Theater 
fire, played juveniles. George Ryer, an 
old Shaksperean actor, was cast for old 
men. Nate Salisbury was the character 
and heavy man. In after years he was a 
partner of Buffalo Bill’s. Nellie McHenry 
played the ingénues, and Mrs. Clara Fisher 
Maeder was the old woman. 

In the spring of ’75, the Hooley Com- 
pany left for California, where we opened 
at the old Bush Street Theater, in Bartley 
Campbell’s play, Peril. 


The Record ‘Run of Ultimo 
fF goy Peril, we played Magnolia, an 


old Southern play of the Mississippi 
River, in which a steamboat blew up, and 
a number of other plays, while we were 
waiting for 
Ultimo to be 
put in shape. 
Campbell 
had been 
commis- 
sioned to 
make the 
adaptation of 
this German 
play for our 
use, but upon 
his arrival in 
San Fran- 
cisco, he was 
so. delighted 
with the won- 
ders of the 
new town 
that he was 
out and 
about all day 
and stayed 
up all night. 
rhe inevita- 
ble result was 
that the man- 
uscript when 
it was turned 
in proved to 
be nothing 
more than a eo 
literal trans- 
lation, with 
a few hasty 
changes. 
When I read 
my part, I said to James O’Neil, the lead- 
ing man: “I don’t believe I can do any- 
thing with this.’ He replied: “My part’s 
half German and half English, and it 
makes no sense whatever. Why don’t you 
tell Hooley? You complain, and I will 
back you up.” 

O'Neil and I went to Hooley, and 
though he had no opinion about it himself, 
he was willing to follow the judgment of 
his leading man and first comedian. He 
became very much excited, and indulged in 
his favorite mannerism, which was to pull 
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JOHN McCULLOUGH 


at his beard, first with one hand and then 
with the other, a sort of hand-over-hand 
gesture, as though he were climbing a rope. 
He sent for Campbell, but found that he 
was ill and in bed. This worked out for- 
tunately for the Hooley venture, as Camp- 
bell was kept in bed until he finished a new 
version of Ultimo. This German play was 
the identical source from which Augustin 
Daly made his play, The Big Bonanza, in 
which John Drew made his first New 
York appearance. 

The play ran for four weeks, an 
unheard-of run for San Francisco. When 
Daly brought out his company a little 
later, with Ada Rehan, Mrs. Gilbert, 
James Lewis, Charles Fisher, John Drew, 
and the entire New York cast and pro- 
duction, his play was roasted by the papers 
and ran only four nights. The fact that 
the scene of our play was laid in San 
Francisco, whereas the Daly version was 
placed in New York, may have had some- 
thing to do with this, and then, too, we 
were first. 


Extraneous Adventures 


AN FRANCISCO, with all its new won- 

ders and picturesqueness, delighted 
others besides Bartley Campbell. We vis- 
ited the Chinatown of that day many 
times, but I think that the most amusing 
visit that I ever made there was on one 
occasion when Mrs. Crane and I were ac- 
companied by Alexander Hermann, who 
was billed as Hermann theGreat. The firs 
Hermann I had seen as a boy in Boston, 
and after Alexander Hermann’s death, his 
nephew continued as a magician under the 
name of Hermann. 

The day we went to Chinatown we were 
seated at a table in a restaurant, and some 
little round Chinese biscuits were put upon 
the table with tea. Hermann broke one of 
the biscuits and a five-dollar gold piece 
was found inside. The impassive face of 
the Chinese waiter suddenly changed to 
alertness. Then Hermann opened another, 
took out another gold piece, and put it in 
his pocket. 
More waiters 
came. By 
the time the 
third biscuit 
was opened 
and a gold 
piece was dis- 
covered, the 
proprietor 
had arrived 
at the table. 

Hermann 
picked up the 
plate of bis- 
cuits and ad- 
dressed the 
proprietor: 
“How much 
for all?” 

The pro- 
prietor shook 
his head: 


In later 
years, at the 
old Pheenix 
Club, in the 
Knicker- 
bocker Thea- 
ter Building, 
in New York, 
aclub to 
which Henry 
Abbey, Mau- 
rice Grau, 
and many others of the theater belonged, 
I often played poker with Hermann. We 
used to remark at the time how little were 
his winnings, and I cannot recall now that 
he ever won any amount at cards, how- 
ever small. When the game was over, he 


PHILADELPH 


would begin to do things with cards which - 


would make us open our eyes, just as the 
simple Chinamen did that day in ’75 when 
we visited Chinatown with him. 

This visit to California was during the 
mining excitement. I went out to Virginia 
City on one occasion with a number ofother 
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A demure and fascinating 
mode which spins the hair 
into great wheels over either 
ear. Perfected by a Lorraine 
Hair Net. 














Coiffures by courtesy of 
Saveli, New York 






A Lorraine Hair Net protects 
the soft charm of this alluring 
evening coiffure with its in- 
triguing curl or puff at one side. 
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Now that your hair is fashionably long, or perhaps 
still growing in, you will require more than ever a 
Lorraine Hair Net—to perfect the charm of your 
coiffure during the day and to protect your marcel 
while you sleep. No finer nets are obtainable! 
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A New Idea 


for your informal parties 
—a buffet supper of 


Kelvinated Foods 


Guests may enjoy your 
entertainment, but they 
remember the refreshments 
you serve. Recall the par- 
ties you have enjoyed 
most. Isn’t it true that an 
unusual repast has been 
the crowning event of 
the evening in every case? 


Kelvinator Electric Re- 
frigeration will help you 
make your parties events 
to be remembered. Kel- 
vinated foods are unusual. 


Think of being able to 
serve dainty chz//ed salads 
instead of ordinary ones. 
Think of cooling your 
beverages with cubes of 
sparkling colored ice rather 
than plain cracked ice. 
Imagine sherbets, frappes 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2043 West Forr ST., 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 522 West Pitt Street, Windsor (150) 


Kelvinator 


Oldest 


ce weet 


The 


Electric 








and other frozen delica- 
cies, prepared without 
ice, that cannot be dupli- 
cated except with Kelvina- 
tor Electric Refrigeration. 


Kelvinator can be placed 
in your own refrigerator. 
Its dry, frosty cold will 
‘crisp up’’ your salads, 
keep your fruits and vege- 
tables temptingly fresh, 
and enable you to serve 
cold foods co/d. It will 
add many new and un- 
usual foods to your menu. 


It will keep your refriger- 
ator constantly cold and 
will free you from the 
uncertainty of ice de- 
livery. Phone your local 
Kelvinator dealer,or write 
to us for information. 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 


omestic 
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people. I had agreed with Mrs.Crane that I 
would not for anything go down into one of 
the mines, but when I arrived there, every- 
one was going into the Savage Mine, so I 
joined them. We went down about four- 
teen hundred feet, and were told that that 
was as far as we could go. Ordinarily cars 
had run down lower than that, but there 
had been a recent cave-in. We got out and 
looked down to a level where we could see 
the men working below, repairing the dam- 
age. As I was leaning over looking down, 
a car flew silently past me, hit me on the 
head, and brushed me aside. I’d have 
pitched forward into the opening and fallen 
about five hundred feet, if a little French 
wrestler, who 
was of our 
party, had 
not caught me 
by the rough 
jacket which 
we wore to 
protect our 
clothes, and 
thrown me 
over his 
shoulder. In 
spite of the 
large, heavy 
hat which was 
worn to pro- 
tect the face 
from the wa- 
ter, my head 
was badly 
cut. I hada 
great deal to 
explain when 
I got back to 
my hotel. 
Much more 
amusing was 
a happening 
in Virginia 
City that I 
witnessed as a 





McCullough, at a complete loss, turned 
his back to the audience, got control of his 
face, then turned around and said: “And 
that’s all I know of Flynn of Virginia,” 
and walked off the stage. 

Edwin Adams was one of the most lov- 
able personalities I have ever known. 
Though his great success was won in a 
serious part—Enoch Arden—he was, off 
the stage, irresistibly amusing and gen- 
uinely delightful. He was rather a heavy 
drinker, and this worried his wife a great 
deal. She used to make him promise to 
swear off. He would go to the theater, 
telling her that he would come right back 
to the hotel after the performance and not 
have supper 
with his as- 
sociates, but 
he invariably 
forgot his 
promise, 
Then he 
would go 
home and lis- 
ten for a few 
minutes to 
the antici- 
pated lecture, 
but in less 
than five min- 
utes he would 
have Mrs. 
Adams laugh- 
ing so that all 
would be for- 
given. 

I was in 
Philadelphia 
some years 
later, at my 
hotel, between 
matinée and 
evening _per- 
formances, 
when that fine 
American 


member of actor, William 
the audience. MISS L. HAWTHORNE. E. Sheridan, 
John Ray- s OM AE OM ICDY « OMAAN ¥ « who won 


mond, the 

actor whose 

Colonel Mulberry Sellers in The Gilded 
Age delighted audiences for many years, 
had just concluded an engagement and 
was to have a benefit. For this occasion 
everyone who could possibly get away 
from his theater in San Francisco turned 
out. John McCullough was in Virginia 
City on business, and he decided to help 
his friend and associate, Raymond, out 
by adding a recitation to the bill. That 
splendid actor, Edwin Adams, was seated 
in the front box when McCullough ad- 
vanced to the footlights to recite. There 
was a great ovation, and when the applause 
had just about died down, Adams leaned 
forward from the box, and stretching his 
hands far out started the applause again. 


Lovable Edwin Adams 


INALLY McCullough was allowed to 
begin Bret Harte’s Inthe Tunnel. He 


tarted: . 
’ “ Didn’t know Flynn— 


Flynn of Virginia?”’ 


Adams stood up, raised his hand as if 
to ask a question and then, in pantomime, 
shook his head; he was sorry, perhaps it 
was all his fault, but he did not know 
Flynn of Virginia! McCullough waited a 
minute, thinking the worst was over, and 
then started again: 


“* Didn’t know Flynn— 
Flynn of Virginia?” 


Again Adams rose, again shook his head; 
he was sorry, almost hurt, in fact; but he 
did not know Flynn! McCullough waited 
for the audience to calm down and then 
tried again, but again Adams repeated his 
denial. Each time Adams made this fun- 
nier, which is, of course, the essence of real 
comedy. It is only a great comedian who 
can repeat himself. A fine comedian will 
not repeat the same stunt unless he can 
get a bigger laugh on the succeeding rendi- 
tions than he does on the first. 


greater recog- 

nition in Aus- 
tralia than he ever did at home, came to 
tell me that Edwin Adams was dying. I 
wanted to go to see him, but there was no 
time that day, and Sheridan arranged for 
me to go the next morning. I got to the 
house just as they were putting crape 
upon the conventional white Philadel- 
phia doorway. 


Poker and a “Bathtub 


HILADELPHIA is also associated with 

some of my last meetings with McCul- 
lough. In San Francisco one day, Dion 
Boucicault said to me: 

“If that man’’—referring to McCul- 
lough—“‘lives long enough, he will im- 
press not only this country, but probably 
the whole English-speaking world that he 
is the greatest actor of the day.” 

““What do you mean?’ I asked. 

‘Just look at that jaw,” Boucicault re- 
plied. “‘That is determination; that man 
can do anything he wants to.”’ 

McCullough never fulfilled Boucicault’s 
prophecy. Three successive years, about 
Christmastime, I was playing at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House, in Phila- 
delphia, and McCullough was at the Wal- 
nut Street Theater. I would get back to 
my hotel, have supper, talk a while, and 
then just after I got to bed there would be 
a knock at the door. It was McCullough. 
I had to let him in because he would have 
broken in the door if I had not done so. 
He would suggest that we play three 
games of seven-up for five dollars a game. 
One night about two o’clock he came in 
with three or four friends that he had 
gathered, and suggested that we play 
poker. 

Mrs. Crane protested: 
poker here.”’ 

McCullough laughed at her and said: 
“Oh, you can go to sleep in the bathtub.” 

We started to play. 


“You can’t play 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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acked for you NOW with b al ie full Goodness 
this NEW MOIST COCONUT in tins ! 


HO can forget the layer cake that old- 





richness of flavor, its tender succulency. 


THR os ” 
ne me used to mais ae the RESO OF COCR And so came “‘Southern-Style”—an ab- 
meat of fresh coconuts newly-grated with Dry Shred (Premium), in card- solutely new way of packing coconut. 
their own hands? board boxes 


: Southern-Style is fresh coconut—just as it 
Useless to try to recapture that supreme comes from the shell, finely shredded 

goodness with ordinary dried coconut! It : é and then packed with all its own natural 

; 3 outhern-Style, moist, but with- papi : : : 

gives only a hint of what coconut can be. our the milk, in sesled. tins, as juices—but without the milk—in sealed 
This was why the Franklin Baker Com- er ee eee ee) tins. 

pany was not willing to keep on making only Send today for our new recipe book and 

dried coconut—why it worked so persever- try making some of the delicious things de- 


Fresh-Grated-With-The-Milk in 
sealed tins (Blue can) 


Free RECIPE BOOK—Recipe book sent free 


ingly for years to find a way of packing cox Maan I “ak canes has nak end scribed there, and see how this coconut 
coconut that would give you this old-time Southern-Style, send ten two-cent stamps and restores to old-time dainties their original 
dai chs all 3 tial fateh ’ we shall send you a can. Address Franklin 

elicacy with ali its original freshness, its Baker Company, Dept. W-1, Hoboken, N. J. goodness. 
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“You poor child - 
[thought you knew 
about Swans Down 


FTER two whole years of re- 

peated disheartening failures 

one young housewife had all her 

cake troubles solved in that sim- 
ple exclamation. She writes: 


““When I married, some five 
years ago, I couldn’t cook at all, 
much less bake a cake. I deter- 
mined, however, I would learn to 


do everything a good housewife 
should do. 


“But I made a great mistake. 
When I started to teach myself to 
bake cakes, I used the best flour 
obtainable—for other purposes— 
but it was much too heavy for 
cake making. For two years my 
cakes were coarse, heavy, or soggy, 
never one-tenth as good as my 
mother-in-law’s cakes. Yet she 
didn’t take half the pains in mak- 
ing hers that I did in making mine. 


“One day I complained to her 
of my failure as a cake maker. She 
answered in astonishment, ‘You 
poor child! No wonder you aren’t 
successful. I thought all this time 
you knew about Swans Down.’ 


“To make a long story short, 
my husband now thinks I make 
the best cakes he has ever eaten, 
bar none. 


“I just want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for Swans Down 
—the best cake flour in the world 
and the most economical. It doesn’t 
require nearly so many eggs to the 
cake nor as much shortening as the 
flours I used before. The recipes 
given on the box are so clear and 
precise a child could follow them. 
I like the one-egg cake recipe es- 
pecially. 

“Swans Down Cake Flour has 
never failed to make a fine, light 
cake for me.” 

(Letter on file in our office) 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2210 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Svans Down Cake Flour. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


SwANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years 


Send 10c for copy of 
“* Cake Secrets,"’ if you 
don’t desire the Cake 
Making Set at this 


time. 


You’ll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, $1.50 in Canada) for complete set of 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we ourselves use. We buy in 
carload lots and sell to you at our cost. Just send a dollar bill (money order 
or check). Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. Set consists of: 


8% in. patented Angel Food cake Aluminum measuring cup 
pan (tin) 12 in. steel spatula (to remove and ice 


8 in. square heavy cake pan (tin) cake) 


Set aluminum measuring spoons Slotted wooden mixing spoon 


Copy of ‘*Cake Secrets”’ 


Sample package Swans Down Cake Flour 


**Cake Secrets’’ is only item in this set sold separately 
No orders accepted for shipment outside United States or Canada 


Just What 
Swans Down Is 


As you_know, Swans 3 

Down Cake Flour is not 

“just another flour.”” Itisa 

different kind of flour, milled 

from a variety of wheat grown 

only in the vicinity of the Swans 

Down Mills. Its unusual quality re- 
sults from these three things: this par- 
ticular grade of soft winter wheat se- 
lected; the part of the kernel used —only 
the delicate inner portion is choice enough 
for Swans Down; and the special method 
of milling. Swans Down is 27 times as 
fine and feathery as a good bread flour. 
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Maple Nut Cake 


Sift flour once before measuring 
easurements level. 


¥% cup butter or sub- 1 cup chopped walnut 
stitute meats 
2 or 3 eggs 1% cups brown sugar 
2% cups Swans Down %& cup milk 
¥ teaspoon salt 3 teaspoons baking 
powder 
1 teaspoon maple 
flavoring 
Sift flour once before measuring. Cream short- 
ening, add sugar gradually, then beaten egg yolks. 
Then add flour sifted twice (putting baking 
powder in second sifting), alternately with milk; 
add maple, salt, and walnut meats; lastly add 
whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Bake in angel 
cake pan, 48 minutes in moderate oven— 350° F., 
or in 2 layer pans 30 minutes at 375° F. Cover 
with cream frosting and sprinkle with chopped 
walnuts. 


Sour Cream Frosting 


2 cups sugar 
2 cups sour cream 

Boil until it forms soft ball. Remove from fire 
and cool. When cold, add % teaspoon maple 
flavoring and beat until creamy. Scatter nuts 
over top layer. 
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(Continued from Page 148) 


Mrs. Crane, as a joke, put a blanket and 
, couple of pillows in the bathtub and 
went to sleep, though she had not meant 

do so. . 

In about an hour we stopped playing 
““What’s become of Mrs. 


Crane?” 

McCullough said: ‘Wait a minute.” 
Iie went to the bathroom, opened it and 
there was Mrs. Crane sound asleep in the 
tub. He turned on the water and then 
with the others rushed out, leaving me to 
calm Mrs. Crane when she awoke with a 
shriek. 

The Hooley company was playing in 
San Franciscowhen Boucicault came out to 
stage the Shaughraun, in which he played 
the leading part himself. He brought with 
him for this engagement, to play Captain 
Molyneau, young Harry Montague. Mon- 
tague was the first matinée idol that I 
knew of in the American theater. Mati- 
née audiences could never see enough of 
him. His mail was like a movie actor’s 
today. He was fine-looking, an excellent 
actor, an ideal Romeo, though I do not 
believe I ever saw him play the part. To 
use the old stage phrase, he was a good 
dresser on and off, and somewhat of a 
dandy; but one of the manliest young men 
I have ever known. 

Boucicault arrived some time before his 
season was to open, and when Montague 
was seen around the then somewhat rough 
town of San Francisco, he was described 
as a New York dude, and there was a 
general impression that he would not do. 
The Bohemian Club decided to tender a 
reception to Boucicault, who was a great 
playwright, an inventor and actor, and 
generally the best stage manager of the 
day. Boucicault accepted the invitation, 
but stipulated that his protégé, Montague, 
must also be asked. The club was not anx- 
ious todo so, but there was no help for it. 


eA Modern Shakspere 


OUCICAULT was one of the most ego- 

tistical of men, but he was so intensely 
interesting, so charming that once he be- 
gan to talk, 
whether it 
was before a 
crowd or in 
intimate con- 
versation 
with one per- 
son, he inva- 
riably won 
his audience. 
We used to 
call him the 
modern 
Shakspere, 
because his 
head was 
shaped much 
like that of 
Shakspere in 
the familiar 
pictures. His 
ability was so 
great that no 
one ques- 
tioned when 
h made 
claim to per- 
haps a little 


more than 
was his due. 
At the re- 


ception, as 
ever, Bouci- 
cau ] t was BRADLEY AND RULOFSON 
charming and 

delightful in 
his speech. 
‘t the end he said that his friend, Mon- 
t ague, was very anxious to give a talk. 
‘iontague, who was standing with Jim 
O'Neil and myself, listening to Boucicault, 
tried to get out of making a speech, but 
he simply had to respond. He went to the 
front of the room nervously, and con- 
fessed that Mr. Boucicault knew that he 
was probably the very worst speaker in 
the world, but that he himself knew that 


——.. 





ELLA CHLOE MYERS, SHORTLY BEFORE 
SHE BECAME MRS. CRANE 


he was in addition a very bad singer; in 
fact, he couldn’t sing at all; but in order 
to get even with his friend, who had put 
him into this fix, he would sing one of Mr. 
Boucicault’s own songs. He straddled a 
chair that was turned to the audience and 
started to sing an Irish song of Bouci- 
cault’s which had been put to music, with 
so much charm and such delightful phras- 
ing that the crowd would not let him go. 

As a result of this favorable impression 
at the Bohemian Club, the whole town’s 
opinion was changed, and the theater be- 
ing empty for a week, Boucicault put on 
The Romance of a Poor Young Man, with 
Montague in the leading part. This play, 
which had been done by Edwin Adams 
many times in San Francisco and was 
somewhat frayed anyway, scored a re- 
markable success because of the sudden 
popularity of Montague. 


Belasco as a (omedian 


HE deeds and exploits of actors are not 

remembered, and I doubt whether there 
are many people today who remember 
even the name of Harry Montague. Some 
years after the night of his singing at 
the Bohemian Club, Montague came out 
to California with a company playing 
Diplomacy. He was taken ill and died 
at the Palace Hotel. 

After the Hooley company had played 
some weeks in San Francisco, our man- 
ager, Mr. Hooley, went to Chicago, leav- 
ing the company, James O’Neil, Louise 
Hawthorne, E. J. Buckley and myself 
and the others to play on. as long as we 
were successful. I was made Hooley’s 
representative, and McGuire, the theater 
manager, conducted the business. When 
our popularity in San Francisco began to 
wane a bit, we moved to Sacramento for 
the session of the legislature, where we 
played for six weeks. 

When we returned to San Francisco I 
played for a time at the new Baldwin 
Theater. The opening attraction was 
Barry Sullivan, the English tragedian, in 
Richard III. 

Another piece in the repertoire of Sulli- 
van was A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
His Sir Giles 
was a won- 
derful per- 
formance. It 
may seem 
silly, but I 
didn’t like the 
idea when 
they cast me 
for the small 
part of Order, 
the leader of 
the servants. 
I had been 
first come- 
dian-all along 
and had 
made, if I 
may say so, 
something of 
a hit in Cali- 
fornia. i 
therefore re- 
fused to ac- 
cept the as- 
signment. J. 
A. Herne, the 
stage man- 
ager, said to 
me quietly, 
with a smile: 
“Toure 28 
long way 
from home.” 
“T wouldn’t 
care if I was 
in China,” I 
said hotly. ‘‘You had no right what- 
ever to cast me for Order in this play.” 

They put Dave Belasco, who was an 
actor then, in the réle, and I sat out front 
at the opening performance with Mrs. 
Crane and Alice Harrison. When Belasco, 
who was a charming, bad actor, came out, 
I flew out of the building and around to 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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“Old Pippins 
coothsomese., 
old wood 
burns brightese, 
old linen 
wash whitest» 





—— 


their whiteness in the suns 
of 80 “blue Octobers” 


s Heten Hunt Jackson 
wrote her famous tribute to 
“October’s bright blue weather,” 
New England housewives were 
spreading fine Pepperell sheets 
to the bright blue morning... 
once again the honest cotton, 
blossomed in the southern sun, 
captured and woven in the looms 
at Biddeford, met the sunlight. 
For eighty years Pepperell has 
woven such sheets as those; light 
in weight, for they’re easier to 
handle; very strong, though; and 
always coming 
back from tub and 
suds and sunlight 
with a texture as 
soft and firm as a 
handkerchief. 
“How many 
times?” you ask, 


thriftily. Frankly, 
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The famous Pepperell label—your 
guarantee of highest quality. 


PEPR EAR Gut 


heets PILLOW CASES 


we don’t know how many more 
times than 373—but we have 
an average Pepperell sheet that 
was washed 373 times, until 
even our curiosity became 
satisfied and we went back to 
the looms. 

Just divide the modest price 
of any size Pepperell sheet by 
373—or as many launderings as 
you expect of any sheet—and 
you'll see why every week’s use 
of a Pepperell sheet costs you 
less and pays you more. 

—a fact not unknown 
to millions of house- 
keepers of four gen- 
erations, who have 
always traded 
cheerfully with the 
stores who have 


Pepperell. 
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Merc. Co., 160 Stare Street, Bosron, MassacHuseTTs 


MILLS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE, AND OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


FABYAN & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 
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To AVOID COLDS THIS 3 WINTER 


Do as your Doctor says — 
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Keep your body warm. No 
matter what outer clothing 
you wear, it is essential that 
you wear warm, well fitting 
underwear — underwear that 
will not only absorb perspira- 
tion, but will keep your body 
from being chilled. 





It is no longer necessary to 
shiver through the long win- 
ter months in order to be 
stylishly dressed. 
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Styles have changed in un- 
derwear as well as in outer 
wear, and today, underwear 
is made to conform to the 
styles of the outer garments. 
































UNDERWEAR 


OREST MILLS UNDERWEAR 1s made to meet It is beautifully made from the finest of yarns 
yao requirement in a wide variety of and the greatest care is exercised in every 
styles and weights. The popular sleeveless phase of its manufacture. 
style with the built-up shoulders or the bodice 
top with the narrow tape shoulders, insures 
a neat tailored appearance and yet gives 
warmth and comfort. For those who desire 
additional warmth there is the long or short Every member of the family can keep warm this 
sleeves, with the knee or winter in a comfortable suit 
| ankle length. of Forest Mills Underwear. 














Every garment fits snugly without a wrinkle, 
yet is so pliable that it will give readily with 
every movement of the body. 















BROWN DURRELL COMPANY | 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


NewYork Gordon Underwear 














Boston 
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2 S| (Continued from Page 151) This play was a successor to the Black 
e | Crook and other similar pieces. I don’t 
the stage door. I went to Herne and suppose that it was any worse than other 
-hook my fist in his face and said: “You pieces of the sort, but the dialogue was 
had your nerve to cast me for that part.’”” footless. This did not matter, however, 
“But you didn’t play it,” said Herne, for it was the spectacle that the audience 
quiet as ever. ‘It was not that you were came to see. Benson Sherwood had in- 
cast for the part, but seeing Belasco play it vented some rather elaborate mechanical 
that has upset you.” effects. I don’t suppose that in the light 
At this time Dave Belasco had already of what has happened since, anyone would 
started writing plays. He wrote several, walk across the street to see these things 
the majority of which were successful, and which nightly crowded Niblo’s Garden on 
then he went into producing, and today no Broadway for many weeks. 
one stands higher in that part of the the- Until December there was no let-up in 
: ater than Belasco. He doesn’t know the our attendance, and then all theatrical 
4 value of money and he doesn’t care what _ business suffered a terrible shock through 
things cost, but he does know the value of the burning of the Brooklyn Theater. 
having things right in his theater. Of the 
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bY 
realistic method he is the most thorough cA Premonition 
producer that there has been in the the- ’ : 
ater since any considerable attention was WAS in my room one afternoon at the 
first given to the setting of the play. Grand Central Hotel when Harry Mur- 


| In May of 1876 I had a benefit at Bald- dock, who had been with the Hooley Com- 
win’s California Theater, at which Tobin’s pany in California, came in and we talked 
| old comedy, The Honeymoon, was given, over those amusing days. It kept getting 
| and inthis John McCullough, Barton Hill, later and later, and I reminded Harry, 
Robert Pateman, Bella Pateman, Ellie who was playing Pierre with Kate Claxton 
Wilton and Mrs. Annie Adams, the and some of Palmer’s Union Square Com- 
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mother of Maude Adams, appeared. pany in The Two Orphans, at the Brook- a 
O'Neil and I decided that we had had lyn Theater, that it was time for him to OL egy BH Ne as when a 
enough of California, and on our way back _ start. Getting to Brooklyn in those days Rownd old St. Paul's ea by the Ploct 
East we stopped off at Chicago, where he was a journey by horse cars and the ferry, They cold in every anaies old Sree, ; 
and I leased the McVickers Theater fora and took over an hour. But Murdock t seeeden seve Lateniler. J 
week. We assembled a company which seemed reluctant to go. He said: “I Who'll buy my Lavender?” : 
included Louise Hawthorne and some of _ never had this feeling about going to work 
the others who had played with us in the before. Something tells me that I ought i 
Hooley Company. We did The Overland _ to stay away.” r) i 
Route, Richard III, Bartley Campbell’s Finally he started out. 
play, Van, the Virginian, and the old The next morning I met Charley Collins, ardle S 
farce, Jenny Lind. The week was not suc- who hada restaurant under the old Olym- 
cessful, as we encountered very bad _ pic Theater, and he asked: ‘‘Have you i 
weather, and we just about managed to heard the news?” Old G& 1; k 
pay our expenses. I believe when it was I had not seen the papers. Ya NG 1S ) } 
all over and the actors and the theater and “Harry Murdock can’t be found,” he DK} f 
all expenses had been paid, O’Neil and I went on. WN a V eC] ider SOa Ed 
split thirty-five dollars. O’Neil went to ‘He was with me until after six o’clock Ais " 
New York, I to Boston. last night,’’ I said. ‘*‘Couldn’t he find his Y i 
One night while I was still playing with way back from Brooklyn?” er 
the Oates company, I met Edward Rice “Don’t you know about the fire?’’ Col- oe om . is . 
in a Western Union office on State Street ins asked. ‘“‘Over three hundred lives N Over a Century ago the Ele- has he gage poate 
in Boston. He told me that he and Chee- were lost. They can’t yn rie many yet, ae gantes of London used it and ‘ater, FacePowder, 
ver Goodwin, who was then ona Boston and Murdock can’t be found.” h{ pA . . Compact, Talc, Sa- 
newspaper, had written a play called I could not blame audiences for staying Xo delighted in the fresh beauty o. ig and 4 
Evangeline, and Rice wanted to know if I away from other theaters, and I was glad (2) of its fragrance and the exquli- &, A 
wouldn’t come to his house and hear it that our performances in Baba came to ney : he at ‘F li ! # 
read. I did, and for three or four hours an end. Nd site periection of its quality. Fee x 
Rice played all the music and he and My next engagement was one that I al- rat i a 
Goodwin sang. They offered me then and ways look back to with the greatest of WN Today the leaders of taste ef 
— the part of Le Blanc, the notary. pleasure. It was for three delightful weeks wy and fashion cherish it as the Hl 
he music seemed to me lovely and the with that merry sprite, Lotta, at the Park WN ¥ 
lines very good. They suggested that I Theater at the corner of Broadway and Ay Luxury Soap of the World. ‘_ 
interest some manager. I told them: “‘I 22d Street. The play was a revival of 4 Lavender Water e 
have no power. I am only a player, but if Little Nell and the Marchioness, John 3 Its rich creamy lather is a $1.5 $1.75 st 
this isever done, I want to be in it. Brougham’s version of The Old Curiosity AN ‘. - | 
| ; Shop. Lotta was lovely and charming to Gi caress to the skin, gently 
| Aew York at Last play with. She wanted to put in asong, and x cleansing and refining it, and 
| asked if I didn’t know something we could a : : 
| VANGELINE was first produced at sing together. I remembered an old med- V) preserving the youthful 
| Niblo’s Garden in the middle of the ley of the Oates Opera Troupe days, and NS beauty of the complexion. A 
| summer of 1874, the year before I went to we rehearsed it together. aN 4 Shampoo Powder 
| California. This was my first real appear- I never knew anyone who was always 48 little luxury that adds much ie abe garividee: 
ance in New York. Ido not count the ap- so anxious to give to the public of her very VW ‘ 
| pearance there with the Holmansabout ten best. If, early in the week, the audience “aN to the elegance and refine 
| years earlier. When the play was being was slight for a night, she never thought nts ment of living. 
| cast, Rice and Goodwin suggested that I be _ that it could be anyone’s fault but her own, Mi : 
| engaged for Le Blanc, but the manager of and feared that she might be losing her vu ; # 
| the theater, E. Eddy, formerly of the popularity. When by the end of the week AN Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00 4d Sieh ; i 
| Bowery, exclaimed: “What? Eighty dol- people would be standing and numbers | or 35c the Tablet Contra 7 i. - 
| lars a week for that fellow I never heard turned away, she would be radiant and x . m soe 
| of?’’ Goodwin and Rice told me toaccept would send for me and the other principals e Obtainable at all good stores. | 
| the forty dollars that the manager offered, to come to her dressing room and thank \ i ‘| 
and they would see that I got the rest. I us for putting so much life into the per- ue 
didn’t know untilafterwardsin Bostonthat formance. an YARDLEY 
these two friends of mine were paying the Lotta lived in retirement for many years ne 15-19 Madison Square N. YARDLEY 
difference in my salary themselves. Evan- in Boston, where she owned a good deal of \ , NEW YORK AAS Ageia Steet Ws 


. é = x < A TORONTO, Canada 
gelineran two weeks in New York, where it real estate. Noone that I ever knew in the ay 


Was by no means the success that it was in theater deserved her popularity more, and V4 
Boston later. When the piece opened no one so thoroughly earned the compe- lan 
they wrote a song for me, and J alsointro- tence which allowed her to retire and live axl 
duced a medley and did The O'd Sexton,a comfortably for many years—until her \ 
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Song and dance which proved very popular. death in September of last year. Ky) 
_In Evangeline, at the Boston Museum, By the time this engagement was over “GN 
[liza Wethersby, the first wife of Nat Evangeline was being revived in Boston, it 
Goodwin, as well as Goodwin himself, and I went back to the Museum to play 4 
played. Nat, who was a native of Boston, my old part, and it was while here that I BK » 
Was very popular as Captain Dietrich. received an offer to act in a play called Our Mt ha me Oe call 9s san 
lhe following September I again made Boarding House. It was in this piece that tes ieee ae B/S 4 i} 
rs ——— in New York. I was en- Stuart Robson and I first came together. x y, DLEYZ : LONDON \o) 
aged for the title part in an Oriental ex- cA A R CH, —T Gay 
travaganz iblo’ 7 \ A Ls - uta 
ganza, Baba, at Niblo’s Garden. (To be Continued) M 7 sematewligl EE | DAP rm testodiranitege WN 
L - AS ire RES Cre Ee) X Cy KES Ore KER RD Rea 











1 fi shops today are 

=23} not at the same 
time genuine and worth hav- 
ing. Even should one be 
unusually lucky in the au- 
thenticity of her purchases, 
this in itself is no guaranty 
that a collection is of lasting 
worth. No home should be 
a repository for ramshackle 
and decrepit pieces which 
have long outlived their use- 
fulness, however desirable 
they may be for museum 
purposes; nor will collect- 
ing furniture merely for its 
age, regardless of intrinsic 
beauty, lead to the happiest 
results. 

Years ago a piece of furni- 
ture that ‘‘came over on the 
Mayflower’”’ was considered 
a necessary adjunct to al- 
most all antique shops. As 
a matter of fact, with one 
or two exceptions—perhaps a cradle or FA 
two for the babies who were expected 
to arrive during the passage or very 
shortly after—it is very doubtful that 
any furniture at all came over on the 
crowded ship; and gradually the ab- 
surdity of such claims sank in. But it 
is equally preposterous to suppose that 
what old furniture is thrown on the 
market yearly is plentiful enough to go 
far toward stocking the antique shops 
and mushroom tea houses of today. 

Collectors have spent years combing 
all the likely places for bona-fide chairs 
of Chippendale and Hepplewhite and 
have picked up half a dozen in that 
time; yet nearly every antique shop 
boastsits ‘“‘ Chippendales, ’’ its “‘ Hepple- 
whites,”’ its “‘Phyfes.””. Duncan Phyfe indeed! How inde- 
fatigable a worker he must have been, if all the pieces at- 
tributed to him really emanated from his establishment. The 
demand has grown enormously, and the supply of genuine 
antiques has dwindled correspondingly. But when there is a 
real demand an adequate supply of some sort is usually forth- 
coming. The antique trade is no exception to this fundamen- 
tal law. Part of the deficit has been made up in the past few 
years by old furniture of the simpler, cruder sort which had 
previously been passed over as ‘‘ kitchen rubbish,” but is now 
dignified as “‘primitive.”” It is impossible, however, to es- 
cape the conclusion that faked imported, pieced-together or 
embellished pieces have been brought forth to fill the gaps. 





Learning toResist That Impulse 


OW, then, is one to distinguish between the good and the 

bad? A woman may fortify herself with knowledge to 
be found in books, but none of these can teach the amateur 
the practical side of the game. Training of the eye and of the 
judgment is by far the most important factor. When one is 
starting out, knowing how not to buy is an invaluable asset. 
One must learn to resist that impulse and to cultivate a fair 
amount of skepticism. 

Many dealers in the antique business are quite honest, but 
others, unfortunately, are not; and still others believe that 
honesty is the best policy only when transacting business 
with a connoisseur. That rare individual who has a real and 
intelligent fondness for his wares is fading from our ken, and 
the dealer who relies on atmosphere and ready talk is rapidly 
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C fhe Public be Duped 


eMisrepresentation and Subterfuge in the Antique Game 


By LAWRENCE MELVIN CONANT 


IMustrated by F: Sands Brunner 







supplanting him. The devices he employs range 

from the crudest to the subtlest forms of innu- 
- endo, and, curiously enough, the rank beginner 
is likely to doubt the word of the man 
who tells him the unembellished truth 
and to swallow the fabrications of the 
trickster—who, being an adept at the 
art, gives the impression of unimpeach- 
able integrity. 

Now an antique dealer may or may 


———— not have a profound knowledge of the 
————— craft, but he is sure to be a past master 

: SS in the psychology of salesmanship. He 
2 Fa = knows that love of a good bargain is a 


universal human trait, and the un- 
scrupulous dealer will not hesitate to prey upon the cupidity 
of an unsuspecting customer. 

And that brings us to the consideration of price as an in- 
dication of the real worth of any piece. Some collectors will 
tell you that one safe rule is, never pay more than a similar 
piece of modern make would cost. This generalization, how- 
ever, has its dangers. Twenty years and more ago, before 
collecting antique furniture had become the popular thing 
to do, it may well have been a practicable working guide. 

But steadily soaring prices have put 
really good antiques at a premium. The 
increasing scarcity of bona-fide sources 
of supply, the growing appreciation and 
knowledge of the old on the part of the 
American public and the appearance of 
books on glass, furniture and china have 
all helped in the skyrocketing process. 
Now it is human nature to revel in driv- 
ing a hard bargain—in pitting one’s wits 
against another’s and coming out the 
victor; but it is ridiculous to imagine 
fondly that dealers with years of experi- 
ence behind them do not possess a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the market value 
of their goods. Nowadays a Sheraton 
side chair, a Chippendale, a Phyfe will 
bring a hundred dollars and possibly 
much more, providing its lines are good. If one is offered to 
you for less, be wary! The chances are it is not “right.” 

Ten years ago it paid only to fake the finer mahogany 
specimens. Today, when prices have pyramided fiftyfold 
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The secret panel 
in the desk is an 


old dodge. The 

















drawer may yield 

a dusty bill of i 
sale, but thecoffee & Sy 
which gives it its 

saffron hue may 

have hardly had 

a chance to dry. 

The 
and more, almost every. soa : 
thing is worth tampering 7 ie 
with. An unusually wel. — 4 
informed collector may «. aa 
casionally bear off some died 
prize from a shop where lial 
dealer fails to place it inany A wic 
of the familiar categories color 
and hence is at a loss to taupe: 
know its value. Some years and r¢ 
ago, for instance, when 
court cupboards were prac. 
tically unheard of, a col. 
lector who has since become 
an authority on early fu 
niture passed up a chance 
to buy a New Hampshire 
specimen for twelve dollars, 
on the ground that it would 
cost him six to cart the piece 
away. A year later he of- 
fered twelve hundred dod- 
lars for the cupboard. In 
the past fifteen years just 
one like it has been on the 
market, and it brought fif- 
teen thousand dollars in 
New York. 

This same collector was once approached by a dealer who 
had bought a load of furniture for eight dollars and, saving 
out one item, had then sold the load for fifty dollars. The 
collector could have obtained that item—an old communion 
table, so old that no one knew how valuable it was—for sx 
hundred dollars then, but his limit was three hundred. This 
table has since passed through many hands and at one time 
brought three thousand dollars. A higher valuation would 
probably be placed on it today. 

Improving on the Truth 
N A THIRD occasion, however, our collector was not nap- 
ping. Hebought a small carved chest of pine for twenty: 
five dollars from a city dealer and sold it back to him for six 
hundred dollars sometime later. Needless to say, such cases 
of rare foresight and astuteness as to values are exceptional. 

Dealers—to revert to the subject of misrepresentation— 
have often been known to trip up badly on the matter 0 
price when they are bickering about a specimen which, t0 
their certain knowledge, is not all it should be. If it were 
genuine it would command a fair figure and they know tt, F7 
but they lack the nerve to go the limit. Compromising, they 7 
set a figure which is, say, four times the worth of a reproduc: : 
tion, but only half that of a genuine antique. This applies i 
especially to furniture which falls within a high price range. 9 

The reputed age of a piece is frequently an indice [7 
tion of how much credence one can give to an owners |= 
statements, but this safeguard pre [7 
supposes—like most hints on buy: F% 
ing antiques—familiarity with 7 

styles and corresponding dates — 


Family tradition is not always" 
be relied upon, and the age of al 
heirloom, like the fall of snow 
some notable blizzard, is apt tobt 
exaggerated. Dealers are promt 
sometimes to embellish the truth 
in this regard, especially if they 
size their customer up as not bei 
“‘in the know.” 

The sideboard as we knowit to 
day, for example, was nonexistent 
acentury anda half ago. Its func 

tion was performed by cout 
cupboards, side tables, and 








(Continued on Page 159) 
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The rug reproduced on 
this page, Argonne Pat- 
tern No. 2760H, is made in 
eight other color combina- 
tions, sizes 27” x 54/’— 
36’ x 63’ —8'3""x 10'6” — 
g’ x 12’. 

A wide variety in Oriental 
color combinations of 
taupes, greys, tans, blues 
and rose. 
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ASLAND 


A RUG ON N E 


Just picture this rug on your floor. Deep-piled, color- 
ful, seamless. A woven-wool rug of enduring charm. 
Lovely in Oriental effects—rich in texture—distinctive 
in pattern—noted for its wearing quality as well as for 
its beauty. 

Masland Argonne Rugs contain the finest, long- 
staple wool yarn, chosen for its strength, resiliency 
and lustre. By the exclusive Masland Method, the 
colors go to the heart of the wool and Jast as long as 
the wool itself. 


So low in price that you can buy two Masland Rugs 
for the price of one moderately-priced domestic rug. 
And they're guaranteed. 

See Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. Also 
ask for free illustrated booklet, “Oriental Beauty in 
the Home.” If he cannot supply you write to our 
selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, Dept. 9 L, Wholesale, 
New York. 

C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 


Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


GS 


The Masland Label appears 
on the back of each rug 
and guarantees satisfaction. 


Also Two Tone Rugs— | 


The new Cumberland 
gradeisa seamless wool 
rug woven in plain, 
single color centers of 
taupe, sand, beige, 
blue, heather, mulberry 
and grey—with band 
borders to harmonize. 
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N EVERY kitchen is a woman who controls a large 

share of the family happiness and health—a job which 
requires real generalship, infinite resource and long, long 
hours of hard work. 

She asks for no applause; will even forego comfort and 
convenience. But beauty—how she starves for it! 

And why not beauty in the kitchen, as well as in the living 
room? Why not lighten the burden of work with beautiful 
surroundings? 

It is for the woman in the kitchen that Hoosier Furniture 
has been designed with a new motif of beauty. To her we 
present the new Hoosier suite with the hope that in its beauty 
she will find the content and interest and enthusiasm that 

make work easy and a home successful. 
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in the kitchen! 


-with this artistic new Hoosier suite 
in lovely two-tone grey 


ES, WE feel better, think better, work better, where 
things are orderly and beautiful. That’s just a human 
reaction. 
That’s why the newly designed Hoosier Furniture 
means so much to women. New beauty for the kitchen 
—beauty hitherto undreamed of for this old work room! 


Until you see the new Hoosier suite you can’t imagine 
how really artistic kitchen furniture can be. We'll try to 
describe it to you, but you'll simply have to see it! 

The color scheme is a perfectly charming idea in two- 
tone grey. You know the soothing, restful effect of grey. 
And where would you need it and enjoy it more than in 
a busy kitchen? 

The body color is soft, rich Hoosier grey. Then for trim- 
ming contrast there are panels of satiny Dove grey. These 
panels are outlined with a narrow band of bright rich 
blue and ornamented with conventional flowers of the 
same live blue. 

It’s so clean and dainty and so feminine! Just the sort 
of thing you instinctively think of in connection with 
food and the woman who prepares it. 


For your bedrooms, your living and dining rooms, you 
select your furniture with great care. It must be artistic 
and beautiful; liveable. 


Shabby, neglected kitchens no longer have a place in 
modern homes. A run-down kitchen is no longer excus- 
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You'll never see a breakfast set with more charm of line and loveliness 
of finish than this delightful Hoosier set. The table is drop leaf; the 
chairs have a dainty grace yet are sturdily built 
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© 1925, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 





able. Read in Column 3 how easily you can have a 
kitchen as charming as your guest room and efficient to 
the last degree, with this lovely new Hoosier suite! 





The new Hoosier suite in two-tone grey is something 
more than beautiful. It is practical, too. 


Grey is so easy to keep looking spic and span. Spots 
and stains don’t seem to crop out so vividly on a soft 
grey background. 


And of course, Hoosier Kitchen Furniture has always 
embodied the latest labor saving ideas science could 
devise. Domestic science authorities recognize Hoosier 
as distinctive in design and fittings. 

A kitchen uniformly, completely furnished! A work 
room made efficient as only Hoosier furniture can make 
it, and yet a tastefully appointed room, with beauty such 
as only this new Hoosier suite can give! Imagine all or 
any one of these Hoosier pieces in your kitchen: 


Hoosier Highboy Cabinet. Nokitchen can be modern 
without a working center. The Hoosier Highboy, shown 
on the other page, is the product of many years of ex- 
periment in scientific design. It centralizes work and 
makes possible a material saving of time and effort. In 
proportions, in storage space, in drawer and shelf arrange- 
ment, in accessories and fittings, the Highboy contributes 
an unequalled degree of comfort and efficiency to kitchens. 


And it is such a handsome piece of furniture, especially 
in the new twortone grey finish! Massive and substan- 
tial in proportions, yet it has a feminine daintiness of 
finish which gives it a charm entirely new in cabinet 
models. 


Hoosier Shelf Unit. Modern efficiency calls for storage 
space right where you need it—in the kitchen! This roomy 
Hoosier Unit may be used as an extension of your cabinet 
or in any suitable space. It has 5 shelves broad enough 
to hold a full-size dinner plate and easily removable for 
cleaning. Matches the cabinet in height and finish. 


Hoosier Broom Closet. Another troublesome problem 
solved by Hoosier—the old, old question of where to 
keep the broom, brushes, mops, vacuum and all cleaning- 
day necessities! Here they are out of sight, yet handy; 
compactly stored and held by special racks and holders. 


Hoosier Breakfast Set. And here's the crowning 
Hoosier contribution—the finishing touch for a homey, 
inviting kitchen. Turn your old pantry into a breakfast 
nook, made charming with this lovely Hoosier set of 
table and chairs. Or have a rest corner, to drop into for 
a minute now and then. So many uses for this sturdy 
little set! 


Hoosier Stool Stepladder. Every woman will welcome 
this—one of the cleverest, handiest little tricks ever de- 
vised for her convenience. Set this way, it is a stool, just 
the right height to work at sink or cabinet. Set that, end 
for end, you have your steps, rubber matted so you 
cannot slip! 
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This is the popular Hoosier Beauty Cabinet, the efficient working 

center chosen for thousands of kitchens. It is a smaller model 

than the Hoosier Highboy, shown on the opposite page, but em- 

bodies all the newest ideas of design and accessories and is some- 
what lower in price 


Just 5 down! 


That’s all you need to pay NOW! 


The Hoosier Easy Payment Plan makes it possi- 
ble for you to have a beautiful kitchen now! Just 
$5 down will put any Hoosier Cabinet in your 
kitchen and you can finish paying in weekly pay- 
ments so small you will never miss the money! 
And you can have any other piece of Hoosier 
equipment on equally easy terms. 

Think what this means to you! Go and see this 
beautiful new Hoosier suite at the Hoosier store; 
it is on display this week together with the other 
Hoosier models in white enamel or golden oak. 
They will explain the details of this remarkable 
Plan. Or we will gladly write you about it. 


FREE! An interesting book 
on beautiful kitchens 


We have published a book on kitchen planning 
and beauty in the kitchen, which we want every 
woman interested to have. It is beautifully illus- 
trated in color and is free—won’t you mail us 
the coupon below? 


The Hoosier t 
Manufacturing Company a 
1025 Leslie St., Newcastle, Indiana inline 

2 1 einem 
The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. ed em 
1025 Leslie St., Newcastle, Indiana : 
British Address : pee ig 
Ideal Furniture Equipment Cake 








No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet, “Your Kitchen 
and You.” 
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PYREX BISCUIT PAN 
No. 234 


Also known as the 
“cooky baker’’— ideal 
for baking powder bis- 
cuits, coffee rolls, corn 
cake, spoon bread, hot 
gingerbread, etc. See 
pages 16-17 in “Ex- 
pert’s Book on Better 
Cooking.” 


PYREX PiE PAN No. 208 ‘i 


Shows you that the bottom crust 
is baked! Choice of seven 
sizes—from 5” to 11” diameter 
—from the pie for two to the 
pie for eight. See recipes, page 
21, ‘““Expert’s Book on Better 
Cooking.” 


| 


Pyrex TEA Pot No. 14 


Pyrex TILE No. 706 


boiling water won't crack it! 


Send for new booklet: 
"Just Tea’’ 








é aN 
Tea sparkling clear and just ° 
as you like it! Brew and serve 
it in the Pyrex Tea Pot— 
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Pyrex CAKE DIsH 
SQUARE No. 809 


For every kind of layer cake, 
shortcakes, patties and pas- 
tries. See recipes in “Ex- 
pert’s Book on Better Cook- 
ing’’—pages 20 and 21. 


Send for Your Copy 
of this Cook Book ! 


Specially prepared by Miss 
Bradley, of Fannie Farm- 
er’s School of Cookery, the 
“Expert’s Book on Better 
Cooking” shows the con- 
venience and economy of 
Pyrex-cookery. A copy is 
yours, for the asking! 
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It's so economical to 
serve meals—PYREX- Baked! 


b ex! owe it to yourself to equip your kitchen 
with Pyrex Transparent Ovenware, for PYREX 
makes all foods delicious, and greatly lessens work. 

With a meal completely PyRex-cooked, you 
use all the oven heat, set yourself free from the 
hot kitchen, avoid the danger of frying fat, keep 
food odors from permeating the house, and serve 
more digestible foods! In fact, after the food is 
in the oven, your meal requires very little care 


until it is ready to put on the table! 


And then — imagine the convenience of 
—you serve in the very dishes you used 


PyREx! 
for the 


baking. This enables you to bring foods to the 
table piping hot—at the very moment when they 
are most delicious. PYREXx not only enhances the 
flavor of foods but keeps them hot throughout the 
meal. No wonder that more than 25,000,000 


Pyrex Dishes are now in use! 


Address Dept. ““H” for the 
“Expert’s Book on Better Cooking” 


PY REA 









A most charming way to 
serve individual custards, 
coffee sponges, snow pud- 
ding, Bavarian cream, 
mousse, junket, chocolate 
mold, and bread puddings, 












PyrREX PUDDING DISH No. 465 


Pyrex Tray No. 710 


This Open Pudding Dish 
serves ascoreofuses—from 
chicken ormeatpies, cheese 
soufflé, scalloped maca- 
roni, oysters, or celery, to 
a fruit dish. See pages 8 
and 9 in the “Expert’s 
Book on Better Cooking.” 


(Shown in upper left panel) 
Pyrex CusTARD Cups—FRENCH PATTERN—No. 424 


also for creamed or au gratin 
potatoes, for popovers, muf 
fins and cupcakes. See the 
“Expert’s Book on Better 
Cooking’’—pages 18 and 19 
—for many attractive recipes. 
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the like. Thomas Shearer is said to have 
heen the first to publish, in 1788, designs 
approximating the modern form. Again, 
a statement that furniture which obviously 
is Empire has been in the family for one 
hundred and fifty years must be dis- 
counted liberally. 

More important still is the matter of 
labels. Americans have a penchant for 
seizing upon some name with which they 
are familiar and airily applying it to any- 
thing and everything that seems to fit that 
label. The beginner’s instinct when she 
first reads of Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite and 
Phyfe, of Sandwich glass, 
Wistarberg and Stiegel, 
of Wedgwood and of 
Staffordshire, is to clap 
these labels on the an- 
tiques that she sees. 

Now the genuine 
English Chippendales in 
America are very few 
and far between, and 
even old American adap- 
tations of the style are 
none toocommon. When 
these latter are loosely 
classified as Chippendale 
it should be understood 
that the name refers to 
the style and not the 
maker. 

Sandwich glass is a fa- 
miliar name tothe public 
nowadays, but many cup 
plates, for which the ware is famous, never 
saw the Sandwich factory. Glass styled as 
Wistarberg was made in several places in 
South New Jersey. The Wedgwood manu- 
factory is still in business and makes wares 
modeled on the old, but only the old has 
any place in an antique collection. 


A Tale That Has a-Noral 


NE moreexampleofthissort: Ahound- 

handled pitcher made at potteries in 
Bennington, Vermont, and designed by 
Daniel Greatbach in 1850-52, is rather 
prized by American collectors. Greatbach, 
though, worked for the Jersey City potter- 
ies from 1839 to 1848, and was at Trenton 
after 1852. Hound-handled pitchers were 
made at all three places, but the Benning- 
ton specimen, in which the animal’s head 
touches neither paws nor pitcher rim, is 
the choicest. Such things the would-be 
buyer of antiques must know, or it would 
be a simple matter to take her in. 

Here lies the danger: When a woman 
walks into an antique shop, spots a Tren- 
ton pitcher, say, and exclaims “‘Oh, there 
is one of those lovely Bennington pitchers 
with a hound handle,” the average dealer 
will not disillusion her. Most people dis- 
like to be corrected by a stranger, and the 
dealer who flaunted his superior knowl- 
edge would be apt to lose out on his trans- 
action. 

The secret panel in the desk upon which 
a dealer stumbles with feigned astonish- 
ment is an old dodge. The drawer may 
yield a dusty bill of sale, but it is quite 
conceivable that the coffee which has given 
it its saffron hue has hardly had a chance 
to dry. Such chicanery often fools the 
tyro, and the dishonest dealer stops at 
nothing to effect his sale. I heard last 
summer of a happening which will illus- 
trate to what lengths some of them will go. 

When the old-fashioned glass lamp 
stands became popular among collectors, 
certain New York dealers found a way to 
replenish the supply. Learning that a 











- near-by factory still made these lamps for 


‘arm consumption, they stocked up liber- 
ally, paying four dollars for each lamp, 
which they agreed among themselves to 
sell for fifteen dollars. Three rival dealers, 
all in the same city block, watched each 
other guardedly to see that this agreement 
vas maintained. 


The Public be Duped 


(Continued from Page 154) 





One day a prominent society woman 
saw one of these new-old lamps in the 
showcase of the corner dealer’s shop. She 
arranged to have it charged and sent. Half 
a block away she saw another lamp pre- 
cisely like the first. Now the proprietor of 
this shop, who regarded agreements lightly 
on occasion, had just seen the customer 
leave the cornershop. When therefore she 
inquired the price of “that stunning lamp”’ 
he shrewdly conjectured what had passed. 

“Eight dollars, madam,’ was the suave 
reply. “It came in only the other day.”’ 

“Why, I bought one 
just like this for fifteen 
dollars up the street.” 

““Madam, there is not 
a particle of difference 
between the two. Only 
it is our policy not to 
gouge the public.” 

The woman, quite in- 
censed, left to cancel her 
first order, when a third 
lamp, in the store di- 
rectly opposite, caught 
Y hereye. This owner also 

had appraised the situa- 
tion and solemnly ad- 
1 vised her that she could 
have the lamp for six 
dollars. He admitted 
that it had just come from 
the factory, but added it 
would look well in her 
drawing-room when 
wired for electricity. 

“You see, madam,” he obligingly ex- 
plained, “‘I am quite candid. We dealers 
paid four dollars for these lamps, but I’m 
selling mine at a profit that is purely 
nominal.” 

Now thoroughly indignant, the woman 
had this lamp wrapped and hotfooted it 
for the corner shop. ‘See here,’’ she ex- 
ploded, “‘I have changed my mind about 
that lamp “4 

But the dealer was more than ready for 
her. Absently gazing from his window, he 
had seen her enter the rival shops. His 
nimble wits told him what was up. When 
he saw her returning on the rampage he 
hurriedly removed the precious lamp and 
hid it. 

““Madam,”’ he now interrupted, “I am 
most relieved that you have decided not to 
take the lamp, for it frees me from a very 
embarrassing predicament. One of our 
best customers insisted on having it just 
after you had left. Of course we explained 
that it was sold, but she would not take no 
for an answer and we finally were forced to 
let it go for thirty dollars. Otherwise we 
should have lost her as a customer.”’ 





The Written Guaranty 


“IOUT I’ve been told such lamps are not 
antique at all. I bought this one for 
six dollars.” 

“You paid quite all that lamp was worth, 
I fear. As the dealer intimated, it is a re- 
production. For that reason you should 
always deal with a reliable concern. But 
you may as well keep it until you can get 
the genuine. We will try to find one for 
you if you wish.” 

The dealer then told her where she 
could have it wired for fifteen dollars, and 
she departed, buffaloed. Then he grabbed 
a telephone. 

“Say, a lady’s coming down to have her 
lamp fixed up,”’ he told his friend, the elec- 
trician. ‘She will give you fifteen dollars, 
so just credit me with the extra ten.” 
Hanging up, he sauntered down the street 
to preen before his rivals. 

The moral of this tale is plain: When 
you are in the market for antiques go toa 
dealer on whom you can rely. If he is hon- 
est he will not hesitate to tell you whether 
such and such a piece is a reproduction or 


(Continued on Page 161) 


















Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z’’ WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


SIZE—“E-Z’’ Waist Union Suits are 
made to fit children —nota price. Use 
a tape measure and compare with other 
makes. 


SEAT CONSTRUCTION —Compare 
with other union suits the liberal 
roomy seat which children require. 
Cannot gap at sides. Comfort-cut to 
allow ““E-Z”’ freedom. 


FABRIC—Knitted of fine soft yarn 
into durable ribbed cloth, which con- 
forms readily to the body—absorbs 
moisture and allows the pores to 
“breathe.” 


FINISH —Uniformly excellent work- 
manship throughout. All seams flat- 
locked, leaving no bulky ridges to irri- 
tate tender skins. 

BUTTONS—AIll of real bone. Gar- 
ment-supporting buttons all taped on 
and doubly secured. Won’t breakin the 
wringer and can’t tear off during play. 
BUTTONHOLES—Special ‘‘E-Z’’ 
reinforced. Will not tear, break or un- 
ravel, 

GARTER HOLDER—No metal tube 
to rust or smash in the wringer. A “tube 
of tape’”’ keeps the garter pin straight 
and always in perfect position. 
PACKING—An aattractive individual 
glassine envelope for each suit. Insures 
sanitary, spotless cleanliness. 
STRAPS—Genuine “‘E-Z’’ tubular 
knitted straps, the only kind of straps 
for real comfort and satisfactory wear 
in a knitted suit. 





























Helping to Build Health 


For the Youngster’s 
Strenuous Life 


OWHERE do kiddies get 

the care that is lavished 
upon them by the millions of 
American mothers. 


For more than three decades mothers 
have been safeguarding the health of their 
children through the use of famous “E-Z” 
Waist Union Suits. 


For 34 years “E-Z’s” have given the ut- 
most in health, comfort and wear to 
children—and economy and convenience 
to mothers. 


Scientifically made of the most durable 
knitted fabrics—“E-Z" Waist Union 
Suits are endorsed by millions of mothers 
who have worn them as children and are 
now buying them for their boys and girls. 


The genuine tubular straps that support 
the outer garments without binding 
or chafing tender little bodies—the 
real bone, taped-on buttons that will not 
break in the wringer, nor pull off at play, 
and only one garment instead of three to 
put on, take off, wash and mend, are 
some of the features of “E-Z”” superiority. 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits are made in 
medium weight (blue label) and extra 
heavy weight (purple label) in high neck, 
long sleeve, or “Dutch” neck, short 
sleeve, knee or ankle length styles. 

For your protection each suit is sealed in 
an individual, sanitary glassine envelope. 
Winter Weight (blue label) $1.00 
Extra Heavy Weight (purple label) $1.25 


THE JH) Zwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


IS SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St. N. Y. 


1 2 3 
“E-Z” Knitted Flat 
tubular strips woven 
knitted non-elastic strong 
strongand without but 
elastic strength  non-elastic 
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Beauvais Rug No. 3983 
is distinctly Chinese in 
character and may be 
had in taupe or gray 
combined with black, 
and in a complete range 
of the wanted sizes—all 
seamless. 






























































There is splendid character in this Beauvais Rug No. 3975. Its body and outer border 
ave of soft Chinese rose, with two other decorative borders of tan and rich blue. The 
centre medallion, the flowers, sprays and the corner motifs are all true to the best Chinese 
traditions. You will class this rug as exceptionally beautiful when you see it. Eight sizes. 








SANFORDS 


Beauvais Rugs 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK 
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N rug-buying, beauty is the first 

point to consider. Therefore you 
should demand as wide a choice in 
designs and colorings as possible, 
for only in this way can you find the 
rug that best harmonizes with your 
room surroundings. 

Another point to consider is foot- 
comfort. Insist that the pile of your 
rug be of long, closely woven wool, 
for this means foot-comfort, and a 
springy elasticity in the rug itself. 

Consider now the problem of 
wear—and here again a closely wo- 
ven wool pile is something to insist 
upon. Compare the thickness of such 
a pile with that in other rugs. Turn 
a rug over and look at its back. Be 
assured that that back is firm and 
closely woven. See that the rug ts 
seamless. It should be—for seams 
mean edges, and edges are where 
the wear begins. 

In the light of such standards we 
invite you to examine a Sanford 
Beauvais Rug. In not a single vital 
point will it be found wanting... In 
the matter of colors and patterns the 
Beauvais offers a great selection of 
beautiful designs. 

Take now the matter of wear. 
Here is a rug that has created long- 
wear records. Twenty-five years for 
a Beauvais is not unusual. Why 
should it be? Wear is built into this 
rug. Its pile is of pure wool and noth- 
ing but wool—closely woven wool. 
Its firm, closely woven back makes 
therugsolid and preventswrinkling. 


October, i g2s 


What to make sure of 
when you choose a rug 


As your rug is the largest single piece of decoration in your 
room, and should be the most important, we are going to state 
some simple principles of rug-selection. We do this because 
rugs are a good deal of a mystery to the average person. One 


is usually sold rugs. One rarely buys them. ~ & & « 


We invite you to question any retail 
rug salesman you like as to the accu- 
racy of these statements. Ask him 
if he does not consider the Beauvais 
the best rug value anywhere obtain- 
able at the exceedingly moderate 
price asked for it. In an overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, rug salesmen 
will answer “ Yes.”’ They know 
that never is there any current of 
dissatisfaction from purchasers. 


Wide range of designs 
Ask to see Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs. 
They come in a wide range of de- 
signs and colors. Their tints were 
chosen from among 1700, and the 
colors are of uniform clearness. They 
come in Oriental or Chinese designs, 
two-tone effects, and many other ex- 
clusive designs inspired by rare and 
ancient motifs. They come in sizes 
from 12 ft. by 15 ft. down to scatter 
rugs, including hall-runners—the y 
ft. by 12 ft. size being the most 
popular. 

All may be had in matching pat- 
terns; all are seamless. The name 
Beauvais (pronounced Bo-vay) is 
stamped on the back. Look for it. 

Most department stores, rug deal- 
ersandfurniturehousescarry Sanford 
Beauvais Rugs. If, however, you can- 
not procure them, write us and we 
will send you the name of the nearest 
merchant who carries them. Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., 295 Fifth Ave., 
Dept. 54, New York City. Mills at 
Amsterdam, New York. 





























It has a cushion-like tread with a 
resilient nap that comes right back. 
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whether it is genuine, though restored. If 
you conclude to buy ask for a bill of sale 
containing a detailed description of the 
piece. This should include some such 
statement as “suaranteed genuine and 
original throughout, date about so and 
4 . | go,” unless, of course, there are qualifica- 
tions, which should be duly noted. If the 
furniture is not as represented he will 
make amends. Even a reliable dealer is 
not infallible and sometimes sells a coun- 
terfeit in all good faith. 

A written guaranty, however, cannot be 
taken as conclusive evidence that a pur- 


; chase is as represented. Dealers have 
= been known to furnish guaranties on palm- 
C : ing off false specimens. If the buyer ques- 
tions the purchase after the sale is made, the 
e dealer obligingly refunds the money and 
the incident in nearly every case is closed. 

e . 

Unprincipled Auctioneers 

: HERE have been instances when scala- 
wags have profited from the return of 
doubtful furniture by collectors of repute. 
y Recently just such a transaction took place 
1- when the dealer inveigled the collector into 
n furnishing a written acknowledgment of 
; the second transaction. There was noth- 
IS ing in the wording of this receipt to show 
- that the money was a refund on returned 
re and spurious goods, and the wily dealer 
promptly sold the item as coming from his 
4 | first customer’s collection. The receipt 
a | gave the piece a hall mark which enabled 


W | the dealer to squirm out of a bad hole and 
to make a handsome profit in the bargain. 


sale of goods purporting to be from the 
collection of a connoisseur who is known 
to be discerning, and dealers are quick to 
take advantage of the bidders’ natural 
assumption that every piece offered is part 
and parcel of the collection proper by 
“rigging’”’ such sales with stuff from their 
own shops. This is a reprehensible and all 
too common practice. Even though the 
article in question be quite genuine and 
the price reasonable, the inclusion of an- 
tiques which have never formed a part of 
the advertised collection is hardly com- 
patible with the highest code of ethics. 
The bidding, too, offers unlimited possi- 
bilities for the man who stills his con- 
science. There is a favorite device which 
puts a premium on the value of an article 
the dealer has found it difficult to unload. 
He will put it on the block in the last few 
minutes of an auction sale and deliberately 
bid it in at a price far beyond its worth. 
This entitles him to a bill of sale, and thus 
equipped with a convincing selling argu- 
ment, he will “rig’’ another sale with this 
same piece, exploiting the fact that it 
brought such and such a sum at the previ- 
ous auction sale; and it is almost sure to 
be knocked down for a good round sum. 
Again, a sale which takes place in a 
private house rather than in a public auc- 
tion room unwarrantably adds to the illu- 
sion of authenticity. Planting such a sale 
with dealers’ goods is frequently resorted 
to. Last year I attended the sale of an- 
tiques belonging to a well-known New 
Englander. I was later told that this col- 
lector, distrusting dealers as aclass, made a 
practice of never buying except at auction. 
Since he eschewed their shops, the dealers 
soon hit upon the simple expedient of sell- 
ing him their wares at private auction. 
They would announce the sale, mail their 
prey an alluring notice and await results. 


Further Shady Practices 


N THE day of the auction, in would 

walk the man, abustle with excitement. 
The dealers whose furniture made up the 
bulk of the collection would begin bidding 
spiritedly among themselves until their 
dupe, convinced the lot was most desir- 
able, feverishly joined the bidders’ ranks. 
On reaching a stiff figure the dealers would 
drop out and leave him stranded with a 
hodgepodge lot of stuff. 

The country house, too, is not above 
suspicion. A favorite device of knavish 
dealers is to maintain a branch shop in the 
country, which they stock with unsalable 
material from their main establishments. 
Such a shop often has every appearance of 
being a private home. The ‘‘owners”’ of 
the place are coached to 
look the part and many 














of | In one New England city there is a 
group of foxy fakers known to the trade 
as the Forty Thieves—a sobriquet well 
earned—and in other cities similar rings 
are equally notorious. Antique dealers 

S. themselves, of course, are keenly aware of 

e- the unenviable reputation which the busi- 

- ness as a whole has accordingly come to 

‘_ have. Three years ago, in an attempt to 

he overcome this handicap, certain Boston 

ey dealers organized themselves into the 

a American Antique Dealers’ Association. 

. One object of the association as set forth in 

X- | its by-laws is “to prevent so far as is in the 

nd | power of the association the sale or foisting 

eS of fake antiques upon the public; to make 

a every member of the association stand 

el back of the goods that he sells as genuine 

7m) antiques; to make the public feel that if an 

st article is sold as a genuine antique by any 
| member of the association he can rely upon 
| the same being as represented.”’ 

ut- | The real usefulness of such an organiza- 

ne i | tion naturally depends on its sincerity of 

ay FI purpose and the integ- 

& | rity of its members, and 

it. | time alone will tell 

ry _ Whether conditions will 

‘ improve. A group of 

rd & shady dealers might 

in- conceivably hide them- 

a selves behind the smoke 

screen of respectability 

est : lent by similar declara- 

len ; tions of honest purpose 

a to further their own in- 

" terests. 


Now to come to auc- 
tions. A well attended 
sale put on by respon- 
sible auctioneers offers 
a rich field for the as- 
siduous collector, but 


ies aC ce 














a city dweller, shying 
from the urban antique 
shop, has bought great 
loads of transplanted 
furniture in this way at 
a far dearer price than 
if she had patronized 
the shop round the cor- 
ner—perhaps the very 
one from which the 
goods were shipped. 
Similarly, the country 
auction may fcorm a 
convenient and profita- 
ble outlet for slow- 
moving city stock. 

All such shady prac- 
tices, being conducted 
under cover, are most 








e many auction sales are 
3 run on rather shady 
Le principles. Virtually 
3 every management dis- 


claims responsibility for the accuracy of 
its printed catalogs, and there is no come- 
back in case a piece has been falsely repre- 
sented. Reputable houses make an honest 
effort to describe the pieces fairly, but the 
less reliable take advantage of this con- 
venient loophole to descend, if not to ac- 
tual misstatement, at least to ambiguous 
phraseology which is misleading in effect. 
The power of suggestion, coupled with 

| an insidious atmosphere of plush-curtain 
probity, 1s a potent ally of the unprincipled 
| auctioneer. Confidence is inspired in any 


Ses 





difficult to detect. To 
the neophyte all may 
seem open and aboveboard. For this rea- 
son it is highly desirable to engage as your 
buyer at these sales a dealer who has a rep- 
utation for fair dealing. His knowledge 
and experience are then at your command, 
and if you have never been initiated into 
the customs of the auction room you will 
more than save the ten per cent commission 
he demands. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of two arti- 
cles by Mr. Conant. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Latest and Biggest 


AST YILIE BOOK! 


ew York's Satest and 
Smartest Styles for Men. 
Women and Children 
Lavishly Pictured In 
Colors, Rotog-ravure 
and Black and White. 
™ Thousands of Poney 
4 Saving~ Samael / 
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35AA90—This chic little costume, so trim and smart 
and so inexpensive—only goes to prove again that it 
isn’t what you spend but where you spend it that 
counts! The fabric is lovely soft supple All- Wool Poiret 
Sheen, the fine twilled fabric so popular this season, The 
style is the latest, featuring a graceful circular flare 
in the skirt and the slender straight back line. The 
clever use of contrasting color self material, the applica- 
tion of a few rows of lustrous Silk braid and a close 





sewn line of buttons completes a dress which can't be 
duplicated under $25.00 in any fashionable Fifth 
Avenue Shop. Colors: —navy blue with tan trimming, 
rosewood with tan or green with tan. izes: —For 
women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust. Give bust, waist and hip 
measure, also length from neck to bottom of hem 
at center back. State height and weight. Price $14.98: 
Postage 15c extra. 


‘Refunded 





Choice of Patent 
Leather or TanCalfskin 







De aes All Wool 
20AA406—Tan Calfskin. A 
ALL WOOL} 3044491 —Binck Patent Leather. Chamois 
Poiret A distinguished looking Shoe is this tasteful Side S uede 
Lace Dress Oxford which comes in either of two . 
Sheen supreme quality leathers—smart Tan Calfskin or Full Lined 
lustrous Chrome Patent Leather. Fashioned with 
35 A.A.90 the popular cut Sante in cone fitting rounded in- 5 A. A. 91 


step and three printcreases on vamp. Good weare 


Widths: —Dand E. Price $2.98. 
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Sizes: —2' to & 


8c extra, 
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5AA91—The side flared Coat that supersedes all 
other styles in New York today! Luxuriously smart 
and beautifully tailored of soft All-Wool Chamois 
Suede, one of the season’s newer fabrics. The Queen 
Anne collar, which is slightly shirred at neck to give 
pleasing fulness, the cuffs and side patches are of 
lustrous French Lynx Coney Fur. Side gores which 
flare from hips are trimmed with lustrous silk stitch- 
ing and rows of tailored buttons. Lined throughout 
with Satin-Striped Radium and warmly interlined. 
Colors:—Havana brown, black or sierra (the new 
shade of coppery rust). Sizes: —For women, 32 to 46 
bust; also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust. 
Length:—about 46 inches. Price $22.50. Postage 
20c extra. 
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BELLAS HESS & Co. NEw YorxK, NY. 


Gentlemen:— Please send me a FREE COPY of your Fall and Winter Catalog No. 122. 
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‘Plum 
‘Pudding 


OR three generations 

the members of one 
family have made this 
famous food-confection. 
And three generations of 
discriminating users have 
called for ‘‘more.” 

Made from the best in- 
gredients obtainable — 
spices from the Orient, 
currants from Greece, rais- 
ins from California, and 
other food elements. 


Wholesome always— 
always appropriate. 
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RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


over. Delaware 
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The Need of Mlodern Religious Leadership 


through his chink. Standing up for one’s 
convictions can degenerate into trivial 
sectarianism, like ‘‘The Church of God”’ 
in one of our American villages, a split 
from which called itself ‘‘The True Church 
of God,” from which in time a new split 
broke away, calling itself ‘‘The Only True 
Church of God.’”’ As one witnesses such 
lamentable parochialism and bigotry mas- 
querading under the sacred egis of loyalty 
to convictions, one understands anew that 
the perversion of the best is the worst. 


HE central problem of the human race 

today lies in the fact that we are being 
drawn close together physi- 
cally while we are still far apart 
psychologically. The race des- 
perately needs the active help 
of every force that will break 
through needless barriers, mol- 
lify exasperated antipathies, 
emphasize social unities and 
lift the race over those perilous 
divisions where physical con- 
tact without spiritual under- 
standing means ruin. Of all 
forces in the world religion 
ought to be foremost in this 
service; of all religions Chris- 
tianity should be first. But 
much of our contemporary 
Christianity is not even help- 
ing; it is actually making a 
bad matter worse. It is accen- 
tuating old antipathies and 
creating new ones. It is em- 
ploying the power which re- 
ligion possesses to sanctify 
conduct to divide instead of 
unite men. This is a serious 
public matter. We are pro- 
foundly in need of a kind of 
Christianity that will draw 
men together and not tear them apart. 

To be sure, there are communities where 
the ability of a wisely and generously di- 
rected Christianity to render this indis- 
pensable service is being finely exhibited. 
Such communities united, not divided, by 
their religion represent one of the great 
hopes of the church and of the nation. 
They constitute a challenge to a modern 
religious leadership that will multiply 
their number, increase their efficiency and 
intensify their effect. 

Where Jesus himself would stand in this 
matter seems clear. He would undoubt- 
edly be true to his convictions. He would 
be that with a rugged and uncompromis- 
ing honesty which would make his life, if 
lived again, anything but peaceful. He 
would not spare his condemnations, al- 
though, as of old, they would fall exclu- 
sively on the trivialities and hypocrisies of 
religious leaders who tithe mint, anise and 
cummin, and neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. But the total effect of his 
ministry would be again to break down 
barriers, Overcome prejudices, dissolve 
antipathies, and unite men of every 
tongue, tribe, people and nation, Jew 
and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
and free. 





HIS problem of religious prejudice he 

faced too, and always in one way. He 
found people despising the Samaritans for 
reasons of race and orthodoxy; so he told 
one of his greatest stories and made a good 
Samaritan the hero of it. He found people 
hating Romans as pagans and oppressors; 
so he discovered one who had an excellent 


‘ character and said, “I have not found 


so great faith, no, not in Israel.”” He 
saw people despising their neighbors, the 
Sidonians, as heathen; so he went into the 
synagogue, opened the Scriptures, and 
said, ‘‘There were many widows in Israel 
in the days of Elijah . . . and unto none 
of them was Elijah sent, but only to Zare- 
phath, in the land of Sidon, unto a woman 
that wasa widow.” The central orthodoxy 


(Continued from Page 16) 


of Jesus was love for all sorts of people, 
especially for those that other people had 
a prejudice against. It would be a red- 
letter day in our generation if our current 
Christianity could be baptized with a little 
of the spirit of Christ. 


III 


GAIN, we need a type of Christianity 
that will commend itself to the in- 
telligence by distinguishing between the 
abiding convictions and experiences of the 
Christian life and the temporary forms of 
thought in which historically they have 
been set. 





In every realm of life there are two sets 
of elements: those that change continually 
and those that change little, if at all. This 
is obvious, for example, in our homes. We 
have changed our habitations from tents 
to apartment houses, our clothes from loin 
cloths and flowing robes to sack suits and 
modern garments, our servants from slaves 
to free laborers, our theories from polyg- 
amy to monogamy. Always human life 
is in transition, and ephemeral elements 
fade and fall away on every side. Never- 
theless, in family life constant elements 
remain which shift but little with altering 
circumstance and theory. 


AN a greater contrast be imagined than 

that between Isaac’s home and Mark 
Twain’s? Isaac, a Bedouin nomad mil- 
lenniums ago, living in tents, traveling on 
camels, enduring the elemental simplicities 
and hardships of desert life, and Mark 
Twain, a typical modern, with his far-flung 
voyages, his university degrees, his house- 
hold served by all the appurtenances of 
applied science—the contrast is sharp and 
clear. Yet put side by side the love stories 
of the two men, and one’s judgment 
changes. Here is Isaac’s rememberable 
experience: “‘And Isaac brought her into 
his mother Sarah’s tent, and took Re- 
bekah, and she became his wife; and he 
loved her.”’ And here is Mark Twain’s 
love story as he himself phrased it: “‘No 
man and woman really know what perfect 
love is until they have been married a 
quarter of a century.” 

Differences between two such homes are 
many and deep, but how they dwindle in 
the radiance of that reproducible experi- 
ence! 

Exactly the same thing is true in reli- 
gion. Religion’s garments,its habitations, 
its intellectual formulations, its theologi- 
cal vehicles are now and always have been 
in habitual flux. But at the heart of reli- 
gion are the abiding and reproducible 
experiences of the soul, with itself, with 
its fellows, with its God. They bind the 


Christian centuries together; they mak« 
Paul, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther 
Wesley, Beecher our spiritual brothers ii 
spite of all the differences that separate us 
they can be repeated in all ages under ali 
circumstances, with many sorts of intellec- 
tual formulations. 

Paul and Phillips Brooks were far apart 
in time and thought. Paul was trained at 
the feet of Gamaliel, and Phillips Brooks 
was trained in Harvard. Paul had behind 
him the background of orthodox Judaism, 
and Phillips Brooks had behind him the 
background of Puritan Boston. Paul was 
a citizen of the first century and thought 
in terms of the cosmology, 
sociology, eschatology and the- 
ology of his time, and Phillips 
Brooks was so much a liberal 
even for thenineteenthcentury 
that he was bitterly hated and 
opposed by conservative 
churchmen of his day. Yet if 
Paul and Phillips Brooks 
should ever meet, as perhaps 
they have met, they would 
find in common the deepest 
elements of their religious lives. 


HEY both had found God 
in Christ and lived over- 
arched and undergirded by his 
presence. They both had found 
sin’s forgiveness and sin’s con- 
quest and had known a con- 
science void of offense toward 
God and man. They both had 
found in Christ the one who 
fascinated their adoration, 
commandeered their ambi- 
| tions, determined their pur- 
poses so that they both could 
say, ““To me to live is Christ.”’ 
They both had entered into 
the treasuries of Christian prayer and had 
found available resources for every day’s 
common needs. They both had found in 
the Gospel power to build character, sim- 
ple. humble, honest, courageous, high 
minded, serviceable, which in the place 
where God put them made a radiance 
that other men could walk by. And 
they both had passed out through death 
with open eyes that saw across the river 
the fields where the shining ones do com- 
monly congregate. 

The abiding factors that unite two far- 
separated Christian characters like Paul 
and Phillips Brooks are not the shifting 
formulations of theology, but the repro- 
ducible experiences of the soul. These are 
the creative forces in Christianity. From 
them have come our churches, creeds, 
rituals, and from them new churches, 
creeds, and rituals will come when old 
ones grow obsolete. For institutional and 
theological expressions of religion are its 
secondary elements, necessarily ephemeral 
now as they always have been, while the 
abiding continuum of Christianity remains 
in the repeatable experiences which art 
religion’s life. 





HE problem of religion for the younger 

generation today is largely bound up 
with the clear perception of thistruth. The 
youth of today are not irreligious. Within 
living memory religion never was more 
mooted, never discussed more frankly, 
freely and earnestly on college campuses 
than it is today. But the new generation is 
unquestionably unconventional in its re- 
ligion. Over increasingly wide areas it 
refuses to accept the old formulations or 
be reverent toward the old churches. It 
wants the life, but it will not accept it 
phrased in theologies that insult intelli- 
gence and in institutions that advertise in 
every distinctive emphasis of their de- 
nominational peculiarities that they are 
alien from this generation’s real problems 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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oke a to tender goodness, ready to be quickly 


served, with all the savoriness of the home-cooked dish — 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti graces the family board and spares 
the busy home keeper. 


Fi SRR ERNE ADO lis cd At aR 


The sauce, in which it is cooked, boasts an inimitable Beech-Nut 
flavor—the tang of sun-kissed tomatoes, blended with mellow 
cheese, spiced and seasoned to your taste. 


Beech-Nut Spaghetti is a convenient emergency dish. An econom- 
ical family meal. A time-saver forthe busy woman. Just heat it and it’s 
ready for serving. Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 
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Also the same fine quality of 
macaroni and spaghetti in 
packaged form — Beech - Nut 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Vermi- 
celli, Rings and Elbows. 
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Beech-Nut 
“Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, 
hili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades, 
Preserves 


erm Pena tint 
WITH CHEESE AND RO ong 
TOM ATO SAUCE Dooce ma Ewes 
eech-Nut Chewing Gum 
——= 
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IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 





















































Beauty, comfort and value far greater than the signed to economize room, yet provide fault- 
money cost, have been added to countless old less service. The Corwith bath may be had in 
and new houses by installing an extra bathroom. four lengths; the Nova lavatory in three sizes. 


Nolarge amount ofspaceisrequired. Anempty Any responsible plumbing contractor will help 
hall-end or a large clothes closet can be trans- you find a place for your extra bathroom and 
formed at moderate expense into a bathroom’ will supply Crane fixtures in styles to suit 
that is complete, convenient and charming. your taste and budget. Our color book on bath- 
A broad range of Crane fixtures has been de- room arrangement will aid you. Write for it. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Ltv., LONDON 
C CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 





CRANE VALVES 
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and real needs. So far as the continuance 
of religion as a dominant motive in the life 
of intelligent youth is concerned, no more 
important enterprise is afoot than the 
endeavor to think and speak to this new 
veneration about the reproducible experi- 
ences of the Christian Gospel in terms 
which the new generation can understand. 

Nevertheless, many people are having 
creat difficulty in making this plain dis- 
crimination between the abiding con- 
victions and experiences of religion and 
its historic formulations. They do not 
see that religion is a crustacean and that 
repeatedly a shell forms over it which, 
at first a serviceable instrument, becomes 
a fatal limitation. They identify the shell 
with the life. They try to keep the shell, 
supposing it indispensable to the life. 
They fear as dangerous innovators those 
who insist on sloughing off the shell and 
building a new one in order to preserve the 
life. They do not see that you never can 
keep life if you do not let it grow. 

That this world is spiritually created 
and sustained, that eighty-odd chemical 
elements in fortuitous combination are no 
adequate explanation of the vast and 
varied universe and of man’s life within it, 
is an abiding faith. But surely we need 
not continue phrasing it in the old frame- 
work of a fiat creation six thousand years 
ago, when we have the new framework of 
evolution proceeding from resident ener- 
gies so congenially ready for our thought. 


HAT prayer is a real source of available 
power for daily living is an abiding ex- 
perience, but surely we need not keep it im- 
prisoned in the old conception that we are 
begging an anthropomorphic God to re- 
member something he had forgotten to do 
for us. Prayer becomes more meaningful, 
more reliable when it is released from the 
shell of capricious supernaturalism and be- 
comes a law of the spiritual world where 
we fulfill conditions and obtain results. 
That the Cross of Christ represents the 
most appealing and powerful outpouring 
of vicarious sacrifice in man’s spiritual his- 
tory, whereby we have obtained fresh 
revelations of God’s love, deeper con- 
sciousness of man’s sin, new assurance of 
forgiveness and renewal, is a central Chris- 
tian conviction, but all insistence that this 
or that legal, substitutionary theory of the 
Atonement, born out of some historic sys- 
tem of penology, is the proper and abiding 
setting for it is a perilous assault on the 
real faith, not a saving defense of it. 

_A long step forward toward a renewal of 
effective religion among our youth will be 
taken when once it is clearly recognized 
that the vital core and abiding continuum 
of Christianity should be found, not in its 
constantly shifting frameworks of thought 
but in the reproducible experiences and 
convictions which our fathers thought 
about in their terms, which we are deter- 
mined to think about in our terms, and 
which our children’s children should have 
liberty to think about in their terms. 


N NOTTINGHAM, England, is the 
4 Wesleyan chapel where William Booth, 
founder of the Salvation Army, was con- 
verted. A memorial tablet keeps fresh in 
recollection the fact that there this notable 
iriend of the friendless received his bap- 
usm of spiritual power. Naturally, the 
chapel has become a shrine of pilgrimage 
lor Salvation Army leaders from around 
the world. One day an aged colored man 
in the uniform of the Army was found by 
the minister of the chapel standing with 
uplifted eyes before the tablet. 

Nin an a man say his prayers here?”’ he 
asked. 

P “Of course,” was the minister’s answer, 

a man can say his prayers here.” 

And the old Salvation Army officer went 
down on his knees and, lifting his hands 
before the tablet, prayed, “‘O God, do it 
again! Do it again!” 

Phat prayer is the touchstone of abiding 
reality in religion. The reproducible ex- 
periences concerning which men can pray 
across the centuries, in all sorts of mental 


settings, ‘“‘Do it again!”’ are the vital 
elements. Most of the things we have con- 
troversies over are not reproducible ex- 
periences; they are questionable historic 
events that nobody wants repeated; they 
are theories, formulations of historic the- 
ology, abstractions that will not affect in 
the least the richness, abundance, fruit- 
fulness of any man’s spiritual life. They 
are not the core of religion. But to know 
the Unseen as an inward Friend, to be bap- 
tized by Christ with the ideal of service, to 
find in the available energies of the Spirit 
power for life so that what we ought to do 
we can do and what we must stand we can 
endure—O God, do it again! 

Such repeatable experiences constitute 
vital religion, and to undertake the fram- 
ing and presentation of them for this new 
generation in terms of thought that this 
generation can understand is an indispen- 
sable enterprise calling for the highest 
qualities of religious leadership. 


IV 


INALLY, we need a kind of Christian- 

ity that will send men out courageously 
to apply their Christian principles to our 
social, industrial and international order, 
instead of soothing them to sleep with sen- 
timental optimism born of a false trust in 
God. 

One of the most considerable criticisms 
of contemporary religion comes not from 
skeptics, materialists, intellectual rebels, 
but from devoted servants of the common 
good who are trying to make this world a 
more decent place for man to live in. 
What some of them say is that our current 
Christianity is making some people lazy, 
useless, soft, foolishly optimistic and 
therefore socially apathetic, whereas with- 
out their religion they might have been 
intelligently serviceable. 

The explanation of this serious charge- 
the more serious because of the quality of 
the people that it comes from—is not dif- 
ficult to see. Our Christian idea of God is 
very beautiful. We reach it by lifting up 
the noblest qualities of character we know 
and affirming them of God. We take the 
finest adjectives we can lay our minds 
on—merciful, gracious, good, kind, right- 
eous—and, raising them to the superlative 
degree, we affix them to our idea of God. 
Then we believe that this universe was 
made and is being managed by this un- 
speakably good God and by him will be 
brought to its triumphant destiny. 


NE possible consequence of such faith 
is immediately evident. If this uni- 
verse is in the hands of such a being, why 
should we worry about it? If Omnipotent 
Goodness is in charge of creation, why is 
not the most complete and happy optimism 
about everything entirely justifiable? Re- 
ligion so taken becomes an armchair phi- 
losophy. Peoplenestlecomfortably init and 
doze off, trusting God. This, so some high- 
minded social servants say, is the lamenta- 
ble effect of much popular religion, and 
seeing what problems face us affecting the 
destiny of human kind for centuries ahead 
and never to be solved without patient, 
intelligent, sustained thought and toil, 
they do not rely on popular Christianity 
to help; they fear it instead, as a soporific. 
Of course, a vigorous protest against this 
charge is possible. Some of us would say 
that trusting God at its best has not meant 
somnolence, but that from it have come 
the most splendid courage and aggressive 
consecration that history has seen. We 
should insist that real faith is not an ano- 
dyne, an anesthetic, but, as Jesus said, a 
mountain mover. We should be sure that 
Christians at their best have trusted God 
as mariners trust the magnetic pole, not as 
an excuse for relaxed effort, but as a basis 
for hazardous exploits; that they have 
trusted God as a nation trusts a great 
leader, in a crucial time, not as a pillow to 
recline upon, but as a standard around 
which to rally and stand strong. 

All this, I think, is true, but we face 
here another exhibition of our thesis, that 
while religion going right is a powerful 
benediction, going wrong it is a dangerous 
influence. Listen to some public servant 
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The -—Astoundin 


Success of 


BEE-VAC 


What Does It Mean? 











OMEN all over the nation are 

WwW buying Bee-Vac cleaners to- 
day as never before. 

What is the reason for this wide 
approval of an electric cleaner that 
has never been sold by factory can- 
vassers or demonstrators? 

We think that you know the an- 
swer. The Bee-Vac has set a new 
standard in electric cleaners. 


Sell Yourself’a Bee-Vac 


When you buy an electric cleaner 
remember this: It is your house to 
be cleaned. It is you who will run 
the cleaner. It is your money that 
buys it. 

Therefore, we say disregard all 
“hearsay.’” Ignore all claims. Just 
pick out three or four makes of 
electric cleaners, including the Bee- 
Vac, and have a// of them sent to 
your home. 

Use each of them and return all 
but the one you prefer. It won't 
take you long to decide to keep the 
Bee-Vac. 





q g The. \ 
| Self Selling | 
BEE-VAC | 








Bee-Vac Dealers InvitetheTest 

More than 12,000 merchants now 
selling Bee-Vacs openly invite this 
comparison. 

They suggest that you test the 
cleaners for efficiency in removing 
all embedded dirt, all dust, all sur- 
face litter. Note which cleaner does 
the work quickest—yet with safety 
to the nap of valuable rugs. Com- 
pare them for beauty. See which 
cleaner is lightest, easiest to handle. 

Finally, consider the Bee-Vac 2- 
year guarantee—and its low $44.50 
price, remembering the quality and 
performance which go with this 


price. 
Write to Us 


More than 400,000 homes are now 
being cleaned with the “ self-selling”’ 
Bee-Vac. 

Let us send you the name of a 
Bee-Vac dealer, who will gladly let 
you make the test—and booklet 
entitled, “Sell Yourself a Bee-Vac 
and Save $10."’ Also details concern- 
ing the Bee-Vac electric iron at $5.75. 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. L-149, Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEE-VAC 


Electric Cleaner 
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This stunning Shagmoor 
straight-line model has genu- 
ine Beaver Crouch Collar, 
Raglan Sleeves and novelty 
buttoned turn-back cuffs. 
Choice of 18 different shades 
in plain, diagonal or herring- 


bone fabric full-lined with silk. 


haqmoor 
TOPCOATS 


(phcniatep in England, produced in America, Shag- 
moor Topcoats are the choice of well-groomed women 
with an instinctive appreciation of fine clothes. 


EXCLUSIVE 
Yet Not Costly 


Shagmoor fabrics, in new and exclusive Shagmoor patterns, 
provide warmth without weight. Made of selected, long, 
fine, even-textured strands of 100% pure virgin wool. 
Dust-proof, moisture-proof and wrinkle-proof. Expertly 
tailored to preserve their well-bred smartness. 


Every Shagmoor Topcoat bears the Shagmoor label. No 
other coat is a genuine Shagmoor. 


Ask your Shagmoor dealer to show you the new models. 


Write for new Shagmoor fashion booklet, and we'll give 
you the name of a nearby shop where Shagmoor Topcoats 
may be purchased at pleasingly moderate prices. 


snderLros. 


498 Seventh Avenue and 205 West 36th Street, New York 





INC. 




















impatient with the lamentable apathy of 
Cnristians who make trust in God an ex- 
cuse and not a challenge, as he honestly 
speaks his mind: 


“*Multitudes of you Christians are using 
faith in God as a bed to sleep upon. When 
you meet social ills demanding concen- 
trated thought and work, you are not 
deeply disturbed; you trust God. When 
you face international situations like those 
through which we now lightly trip to pos- 
sible perdition, you are not deeply and 
sustainedly concerned; you trust God. 
Even if, during the week, we do wake you 
up by poignant revelations of social need, 
there is always Sunday in the church, light 
through stained windows, soothing music 
and a comfortable sermon on the goodness 
of God to put you to sleep again. In the 
Kremlin, at Moscow, over against an old 
shrine where millions of worshipers have 
habitually come, is hanging now a banner 
with a motto from Karl Marx, ‘Religion 
is the opiate of the people.’ If we could 
refuse recognition to Moscow religiously, 
as we can politically, that might not worry 
us, but the fact is that that banner’s 
motto says what an increasing number of 
our own youth are tempted to think. Why, 
they say, forty-five million Christians in 
the United States and so little crusading 
for the principles that Jesus Christ lived 
and died for? Why this half-ruined and 
belligerent Western world after nearly two 
thousand years of so-called Christianity 
with its trust in God? No more of that 
kind of faith which lulls us to sleep with sen- 
timental optimism because God is good.” 


HIS mood of protest against false reli- 

gion is deepening in the very people who 
most would value and profit by true reli- 
gion, and the call for a modern religious 
leadership that will cease misusing trust in 
God is acute and clamorous. We cannot 
trust God to break his own laws. We can- 
not trust God to keep a ship off the rocks 
when the mariner has missed his reckon- 
ing. We cannot trust God to save a rail- 
road train from wreck when the engineer 
has run past his signals. We cannot trust 
God to keep us in health when we break 


the laws of health. We cannot even trust 
God to make our children Christians if we 
neglect their religious education. This js 
true and it ought to be true, but it makes 
the business of living a stern enterprise, 
In particular, we cannot trust God to save 
any society or nation or civilization whose 
members are not exercising intelligent, 
public-spirited, sacrificial consecration in 
the solution of its problems. Our fathers 
would have put that truth into austere 
language. They would have said that God 
is good indeed, but that, for all that, men 
and nations can go to hell. Our fathers, 
with their sterner creed, were less tempted 
than we are to make a pillow of their faith, 
What is more, our fathers had severe truth 
behind their words. This is no foolproof 
universe. You cannot trust God to save 
negligent, careless, lazy, idle and foolish 
men and societies. 


CHRISTIANITY that will face social 
problems, accept the challenge of Jesus 
Christ, take him seriously, believing with 
him that the universe is spiritually grounded 
and purposed and that his ideals can be 
wrought out in a kingdom on earth where 
God’s will is done as it is in heaven—that 
is one of the supreme tasks of modern re- 
ligious leadership. It is a costly under- 
taking. It means a crusade for a warless 
world and for an economic order which 
values personality more than money, and 
counts public service a higher aim than 
private profits. But no other kind of 
Christianity is adequate for the world’s 
need. Faith in God, in the New Testa- 
ment is not an anesthetic; it is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world. To re- 
cover that kind of faith is one of the 
supreme needs of contemporary religion. 
Such is the call for a modern religious 
leadership. It ought to challenge our best 
youth. The nation’s life never will be 
healthy until such goals have been achieved. 
A Christianity that, retaining its abiding 
spiritual values, increases capacity for co- 


operation, takes intelligent account of new 
truth and tackles the serious problems of 
personal character and social relation- 


ships is a sine qua non of real prosperity 
in America. 


eMan is the Oak 


(Continued from Page 19) 


treacherously and then asked in a voice 
of false sweetness: ‘‘When are you going 
to teach me to skate, Elmer? Oh, Elmer, 
I’d just love to have you teach me.” 

A dim suspicion that she was making fun 
of him floated through his mind, but he 
submitted with a nauseated smirk and was 
about to reply when his mother called him. 

“T gotta go,” he announced hastily, and 
clambered up the bank while Miss Blurge 
fluted behind him, ‘‘ That’s right, little boy. 
Run when mamma calls!” and the guffaws 
of her swains hailed this gem of wit. 

“For heaven’s sake,”’ his mother queried 
at the kitchen door, ‘‘whatever have you 
been doing to poor little Edwina Cole? 
She went by here making that awful steam- 
whistle racket of hers. I couldn’t get a 
word out of her, but I know you’ve been 
abusing her again. I should think, Elmer, 
really, that you’d try and be polite to little 
girls for a change.”’ 

“Yes’m,”” Buffalo Bill acknowledged. 
‘‘Mamma, where’s my skates?”’ 

“Land of goodness!’’ Mrs. Doremus 
answered, startled. ‘‘I don’t know. Up in 
the attic somewhere, I suppose. What’s 
got into your head now?” 

“‘I just wanted to find them,”’ her off- 
spring said vaguely. 


” Far out upon the frozen lake, too far to 
be witnesses of the forthcoming agony of 
Buffalo Bill, men were cutting ice. After 
assuring himself that there were no nearer 
beholders, he knelt and clamped a pair of 
rusty skates upon his shoe soles and stood 
erect, clutching the boards of the boat 
landing with the grip of desperation. 





The morning was bitter cold. He drew 
a long breath and pushed off from the 
friendly solidity of the boat landing, slid a 
few yards on his skates and several more 
with them extended before him. 

He managed to scramble erect and his 
flabby ankles wilted beneath him, leaving 
him resting solidly on the sides of his shoes 
in a peculiar knock-kneed and ducklike 
posture. He succeeded in straightening 
his blades so that they bit the ice once 
more and immediately fell down again. 

Through clouds that hinted at snow, the 
sun peered palely and without warmth, 
but Elmer Doremus perspired. Long min- 
utes of experiment, punctuated by falls, 
had evolved an unorthodox, but at least 
partially successful method of locomotion. 

Thump, thump, thump along on the 
sides of his feet; a slide; frantic waving of 
his arms and desperate recovery; thump, 
thump, thump again. So he practiced, 
perspiring from exertion and breathless 
from repeated concussion. 

“‘T’ll show ’em,”’ he muttered each time 
he picked himself up. ‘‘I’ll show ’em.”’ 

He hurt himself. He hurt himself more 
than his seniors by twenty years would 
have done for the smiles of the entire 
feminine population of Hollywood, plus 
the Presidency of the United States, but 
he persevered and, gradually, either 
through acquisition of skill or the natural 
stiffening of his abused ankles, the duck- 
like gait improved somewhat. At last he 
attempted to strike out in orthodox fashion 
and succeeded. 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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/One woman’s experience suggested 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


this contest 
for other women 


HE EXPERIENCE of one woman who has used 
Premier Salad Dressing for six years suggested this 


competition for other women. She wrote to us, “I find 


Premier really different from other Salad Dressings 


because it has so many legitimate uses—}] ust let me tell 


you the different ways I actually used one bottle of 


Premier Salad Dressing.” 


These are the ways she used tt 


She used Premier in a vegetable 
salad 

She put chopped olives in Pre- 
mier to serve with fillet of sole 
She served Premier with arti- 
chokes at a luncheon-party 


She put Premier in mashed 
potatoes, before she served them 


She used Premier as a luscious 
dressing for fruit salad 


She seasoned 12 deviled eggs 
with Premier 


She put Premier on top of 4 
poached eggs as Eggs Benedict 
She spread Premier in $ dainty 
lettuce sandwiches 


147 PRIZES 












































We want to find out in what delicious ways you have used Premier 


Salad Dressing, . 


. . that is why we are offering $2,500 in 147 


different prizes of from $250 to $10 each. Even the newest cook 


has a chance of winning this contest . 


. . and there is fun here for 


any woman who likes to experiment. 


Ait you have to do is to use a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing 
in as many ways as your ingenuity can devise. Then write us a 
list of the number of different uses you found in your one bottle. 
Kemember the prizes will be awarded to those who send in lists of 
greatest number of practical uses from one bottle. Any woman 
may send in as many lists as she chooses— but only one of her 


lists can win a prize. 


In case of ties, each winner will be given the full amount of the 


prize. Contest closes December Ist, 1925. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., NEW YORK 
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cA secret recipe gives Premier Salad Dressing the 
piquancy of French Dressing that makes it different 
from any other mayonnaise . . . it is this piquancy that 
makes it combine so satisfactorily with so many differ- 
ent foods. 
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How one million women 
have made American 


windows beautiful! 


It is simple and 
easy with this 


new curtain rod 


ORE than a 

million women 
have discovered the 
Judd Bluebird cur- 
tain rod. 


It is thin and flat, 
and slips easily 
through a curtain 
hem, no matter how 
stiff and heavy or 
how thin and _ sheer 
the fabric may be. 
It extends to fit any 
size window. Yet it 
is more than just a 
flat extension curtain 
rod. It has features found in no other curtain rod. 

It is easy to put up and take down. A few 
taps of a hammer fasten the Judd Can’t-Fall 
Hook-Hanger in place. Merely hook the rod 
on the hanger, and it is up to stay. It can’t 
fall, yet, at a touch, you can take it down. 





Above is a pretty window ensemble 
erranged on the Judd Bluebird triple 
curtain rod. 

























It keeps your curtains looking attractive. It 
won't sag. Three stiffening ribs, an exclusive 
Judd feature, prevent sagging. An extra coat 
of lacquer, baked as hard as metal, protects the 
satin brass or white enamel finish from rust or 
corrosion. 

You can obtain many beautiful curtain effects 
with Judd Bluebird curtain rods. When you 
next hang curtains, hang them upon Judd Blue- 
bird curtain rods. You will find them at 
good department and hardware stores. H. L. 
Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Above is a picture of the 
Judd Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger. !t is put up easily 
and stays up until you want 
it down. Below is an illustration 
of the Judd Bluebird triple rod. 





In the picture above is the Judd 


Bluebird double rod. The large 
illustration at the right shows the 
Judd Bluebird single rod. Notice 
the three stiffening ribs. 


ered 










Judd Bluebird curtain rods 
are made by the H. L. Judd 
Company, America’s oldest 
and largest manufacturers 
of curtain rods, drapery 
and carpet hardware. 
Judd Bluebird curtain 
rods were created by 
fifty years of experi- 
ence in the making of 
curtain and drapery 
hardwace. 
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“Whee!”’ Buffalo Bill exulted and a 
skate came off. 

He hit his head. which thus far had been 
grossly neglected at the expense of other 
portions of his anatomy, and saw an 
astounding galaxy blossom in the wheeling 
skies. 

At length, when the universe returned 
to sobriety, he sat up. His hat was gone. 
The traitorous skate still skittered across 
the ice toward shore and, on the bank, a 
familiar, plump figure in gray stood look- 
ing down at him. 

“Whatcha doing?’’ Antelope Edward 
inquired, justifiably curious. 

“Oh, nothin’,”’ her pardner replied with 
technical accuracy. 

“You were tryin’ to skate and you fell 
down,”’ the little girl deducted gravely. 

“T was not,”’ Buffalo Bill 
retorted, ignoring all the evi- 
dence. ‘‘Whatcha want?” 

‘** Are you mad at me, Buf- 
falo Bill?’’ she 
queried. 

"“No,’’ he said 
gruffly, unfastening 
his other skate and 
clambering to his 
feet with the postures 
of intense decrepi- 
tude. 

‘“How—how 
about buildin’ a 
snow house, Buffalo 
Bill?”’ she faltered as he limped, stiff- 
legged, across the slippery ice to shore. 

‘All right,’ he muttered as he retrieved 
the errant skate and joined her upon the 
bank. 


OORAY, Buffalo!”’ she exulted as he 
joined her. J. Throckmorton Cush, 
exhorter to chivalry, might not have real- 
ized that apology had been offered by him, 
recognized and accepted by her. 

About the deep snowdrift that had 
heaped itself against the side of the Dore- 
mus barn, Antelope Edward and Buffalo 
Bill toiled cheerfully, creating a snow 
house to the confusion of the swarming 
red varmints. Periodically they paused 
and scanned the horizon beneath spread 
palms for sign of approaching danger, 
though the joy of creation had not yet 
palled sufficiently to warrant the intrusion 
of marauding Sioux and Cheyennes. The 
builders’ method of construction was ele- 
mental. Ahole was tunneled into the breast 
of the drift and the snow dug therefrom 
was piled on top to form the roof. Event- 
ually, when enough material had been 
gouged from the heap to permit two bodies 
to squeeze inside, the roof would fall in. 

Shovel in hand, Antelope Edward 
worked valiantly and loquaciously. piling 
the show higher while Buffalo Bill, head 
and shoulders thrust into the tunnel, in 
the attitude of a woodchuck-hunting dog, 
cut away the interior with a trowel. The 
snow that crept inside his collar and 
crawled up his sleeves to melt and sting 
would have daunted a less hardy plains- 
man, but he worked cheerfully with heavy 
grunts of satisfaction until suddenly Ante- 
lope Edward broke off her sanguinary pre- 
diction of what would happen to intruding 
war parties to announce in her natural 
voice: ‘Elmer, someone’s calling you.” 

He backed out of the burrow hurriedly 
and glared at her. ‘‘Mamma?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘No,”’ she answered, peering over the 
top of the snowpile. ‘It’s Claude Har- 
rison. He’s waving at us.” 


“TET him,” he retorted, and returned to 
his toil, leaving nothing but his south- 
ern exposure displayed to the world. 

Even when Mr. Harrison, having re- 
ceived no replies to his hail from the road, 
waded through the snow and stood beside 
the construction work, Buffalo Bill con- 
tinued, half interred. 

‘“Whatcha doin’, Elmer?’’ the intruder 
asked, addressing the visible portion of his 
classmate. 

“You mind your own darn bizness,”’ 
Buffalo Bill counseled hollowly. 







et 


“Huh,” he said with specious mildness 
“you're buildin’ a snow house, I guess,” 

A muffled grunt from Buffalo Bill was 
the only response, and he tried again 

“I’m gonna take Antoinette Blurge 
slidin’ on Roome’s Hill,’”’ he announced 
triumphantly. “I bet you wish you were 
comin’ too.” 

This time he was more successful. Buf. 
falo Bill backed out of his hole and wiped 
his face on a snow-crusted sleeve before 
glaring at the intruder, who took a pre- 
cautionary backward step. 


HE eyes of Antelope Edward, as she 
patted another shovelful of snow down 
upon the mound, were fixed on her pardner, 

“TI do not,”’ he said stoutly. 

“Oh, no,” his rival crowed. “Oh, no. 
I'd let you come too, Elmer, only An- 
toinette wouldn’t like it. She says you're 
a horrid boy and 
haven’t any man- 
ners, and that was 
why she isn’t going 
to ast you to her 
party. So there.” 

*““She did not,” 
Buffalo Bill contra- 
dicted weakly. 

“All right 
Claude Harrison 
shrugged, stepping 
backward again. 
“Ask Roscoe Petrie, 
She said you were 
the impolitest boy 
she knew, ’n’ that you didn’t have any 
idea how to treat young ladies.” 

* All right, Mr. Cush,”’ his rival sneered. 
“She’s gonna let me teach her how to 
skate. She said so. Ha-a-a-a!”’ 

“I’m gonna teach her to skate,”’ the 
ladies’ man corrected calmly. ‘I’m gonna 
show her how, all by myself. You can't 
teach her how, anyway. You can’t skate 
your own self.” 

“‘T betcha a million dollars I can,”’ Buf- 
falo Bill said hotly. 

“TI betcha two million,’’ Mr. Harrison 
countered without the flicker of an eyelid 
“Three million,”’ his rival retorted. 

But the betting, which had only started 
its upward flight, was halted by the voice 
of Antelope Edward. “He does, too, know 
how,” she announced calmly. “I saw him 
skating this morning. So there!” 

Momentarily disconcerted by this un- 
expected testimony, Mr. Harrison regained 
his composure easily. “Is that so?” he 
said with a nasty inflection. ‘ Whyn't 
ya teach her then?” 

“He will the very first time she comes 
over,” the loyal Antelope Edward inter- 
posed before her pardner could frame a 
retort. 

“Yes, he will,’’ the successful rival 
jecred. ‘“‘She’s comin’ over with me on 
Friday. I'll tell her you want to teach 
her, Elmer.”’ 

“Go on and tell her,’’ Buffalo Bill said, 
getting ominously to his feet. “‘Go on, 
teacher’s pet, old girl chaser, old Courtesy 
Cush.” He shouted the culmination of his 
insult, for Mr. Harrison, with a wisdom 
born of early encounters, was hurrying 
away. 


N THE morning after Christmas, Mrs. 
Doremus confronted her son as he 
passed through the kitchen, his skates in 
his hand. ‘Elmer,’ she demanded, “don't 
you like the presents you got yesterday? 
Whatever is the matter with you?” 
“Yes’m,” her offspring grunted. 
“That lovely sled your father gave you.” 
Mrs. Doremus_ rhapsodized conscien- 
tiously, “‘and the lead soldiers you’ve been 
begging for for months, and the cowboy 
outfit! Why, Elmer, you’ve scarcely paid 
any attention to them at all. What {fun 
you see in skating all the time, I’m sure I 
can’t understand. Land of goodness, if | 
fell down one tenth as often ‘a 
He grunted and passed from the kitchen, 
a small, sweatered figure with skates dan- 
gling in one mittened hand. She shook 
her head and sighed, parentlike, as he 





(Continued on Page 171) 
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Purse Size Twin, $1 
with famous sliding draw- 


er... The Tre-Jur Triple, 
with lip stick, costs $1.25 


Refills always available! 
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A sal 


he beginning 


of new wisdom -: 


In the realm of face powders, it used to be—“That 


which is good is costly.” ‘Today there’s a new gospel 
spreading fast—wafted on the wings of wisdom — 
“Pay less, but have the best.” 


TRE-JUR FACE POWDER 


is a delightful contribution to Nature’s loveliness. As 
soft as a kiss in the dark—as fragrant as the woods 
at dawn. A flawless powder —at a price amazing! 
For Tre-Jur Face Powder, packed in a ee of singular 
beauty, costs but 50c. . . And speaking of value—do 
you know there’s a delightful Tre-Jur Compact for 
every need —ingeniously encased, surprisingly priced! 
Whether your choice is Compact or Loose Powder—look always 


for the little Tre-Jur trademark . . . It’s the American Symbol of 
Feminine Charm and a frank guarantee of your money’s most. 


The House of Tre-Jur, 19 West 18th Street, N.Y.C. 


TRE-JUIR 


FACE POWDERS & COMPACTS 


SOLD AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE OR BY MAIL 
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Tre-Jur Thinest, $1 


A shallow “single” with 
ample powder. Thinest 
Double, with rouge, $1.50 


Refills always available! 


Proms 
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Kotex Regular, 65c 
Kotex Super, 90c 
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How the Society Woman, the Debutante, 
Meets the Demands of Daily 
Modern Life 





pabaeae 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse 


ROM morning until midnight! A luncheon, 

a lecture, a dinner, the opera . . . a hygienic 
handicap that is real . . . yet never the precious 
charm of a moment lost! 


Thousands of women, whose lives direct the 
social calendar, employ this new way which so 
exquisitely supplants uncertainty with positive as- 
surance of utter immaculacy. 

Your daintiest frocks, your filmiest of gowns... 
wear them now in security. The modern woman 
lives every moment, of every day, unhandicapped. 


New Advantages You'll Appreciate 


This new way embodies three factors of impor- 
tance . . . plus many others. 

It is different in material from any other product 
obtainable for this purpose. 

It absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture! 
It is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. And thus assures 
true protection. 

It is as easily disposed of as a piece of tissue... 
and thus banishes the difficulty of disposal . .. or 
of laundry. 

It is deodorized . . . and thus supplies a feeling 
of security that old ways denied. 


AND . .. it is obtainable everywhere, at every 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Per Dozen 











This new way in solving woman’s 
most important hygienic problem 
enables one to live each day as it 
comes—exquisite; immaculate, con- 
fident, under all conditions. 











drug store, every department store—virtually at 
every corner. 


You ask for them by name, and without hesi- 
tancy, simply by saying—Kotex. 

If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your life, in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and health. 

It combats many ills, common to women, which 
are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 
methods. 


It assures the charm, poise and immaculacy, ex- 
pected of women in this modern day, under all and 
every condition. 


Thus, on every count, millions are turning to 
this new way. 
Test Kotex, Please 


A fair test will prove its advantages beyond all 
question. No other method will ever satisfy. 

Obtain Kotex today at any department or drug 
store. In many, you’ll find them already wrapped 
on a display table, and ready to take out without 
even having to ask. 


166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 
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& Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 16 
1) times its own. weight in moisture, 
<A 5 times that of ordinary cotton, and 


is deodorized, thus assuring double 
protection. 














No laundry. As easy to dispose of as 
2 a piece of tissue-—-thus ending the 
\N— trying problem of disposal. 





1 | 
Easy to buy anywhere.* Many stores 
(3) keep them ready-wrapped help 
yourself, pay the clerk, that is all. 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 
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rudged toward the boat landing. She 
lid not mark that Bayard led him, and 
Launcelot walked at his side. 

He skated now after an emotional and 
nasmodic fashion. Grace was absent and 
in place of confidence there was only a 
heavy determination, but indubitably he 
skated. 

Around the corner of the combined ice 
house and summer house, Antelope Ed- 
ward peered cautiously. Earlier acrimony 
had warned her against intrusion upon 
this rite. Thus, she watched from afar ina 
scouting attitude, and was so absorbed in 
the prospect before her that she gave no 
thought to possible dangers from the rear 
until the sound of voices warned her. 

She darted a hasty glance over her shoul- 
der and plunged down the bank in a long, 
disheveling slide, to where on the edge of 
the boat landing Buffalo Bill sat, removing 
his skates. 

‘‘Here come,”’ gasped the messenger of 
ill tidings, ‘‘Claude and Antoinette.” 

Buffalo Bill gasped like a stricken carp, 
tore off his other skate and scrambled to 
his feet to flee. 


TWAS too late. Escorted by the gallant 

Claude, Miss Blurge already was de- 
scending the bank with charming little 
squeals of dismay as her feet slipped on the 
crusted snow. 

Elmer Doremus stared at her. Edwina 
Cole withdrew slowly into the background, 
plumped herself down upon a bowlder 
at the lake’s edge and watched silently 
with absorbed eyes. Antoinette passed 
her by without recognition. 

‘“*Hello,”’ Buffalo Bill said gruffly. 

‘Why, Elmer!”’ the desire of his heart 
exclaimed in tones of rapturous surprise. 

Her escort, marking the skates in his 
rival’s hands, was filled with misgiving 
and latent hostility. “Whatcha gonna 
do?” he inquired coldly. 

“T just been skating,’’ Buffalo Bill an- 
swered meekly. 

Antoinette rolled languishing eyes at 
her escort’s rival. “Oh, Elmer,” she 
begged, ‘skate some more. -I know you 
skate wonderfully.”’ 

“Pooh!” Mr. Harrison ejaculated 
coarsely. “He can’t skate. Go on, Elmer, 
I dare you.” 

“You were going to teach me, Elmer,” 
Miss Blurge reminded him. ‘Don’t you 
remember?’’ She pouted appealingly. 

He looked from the grinning Claude 
to the small figure on the bowlder, watch- 
ing with anxious eyes, and then back at 
the petulant face, framed in its fluffy hair. 
“Some other time,’’ he proposed. 

“ohLaiw., aw, 
jeered Mr. Harrison. 

“No,” Antoinette 
insisted. ‘““Comeand 
teach me now,” and 
winked at Claude. 

Buffalo Bill in- 
haled deeply. ‘All 
right,’’ he said at 
last and adjusted his 

kates with fumbling 


ingers, 


f E STRUCK out 
across the ice, 
made a fairly respect- 
able turn and ap- 
proached the glower- 
ing Claude and the 
gushingly admiring 
\ntoinette with con- 
‘idence renewed. He 
held out his hand. She took it and he 
tottered as she pulled herself erect. 

“Hang on to me,” he directed unnec- 
essarily. 

Shrieking, she permitted him to guide 
her away from the comfortable solidity of 
ihe boat landing and out upon a malevo- 
lently slippery firmament. 

_ ‘Push out, sort of, with one foot,”’ Buf- 
lalo Bill panted. ‘Don’t be scared. I’ll 
hold ya up.” 

She lurched heavily against him as she 
tried and a flabby ankle turned beneath 


















him. She fell, solidly and with an ear- 
piercing scream that had, at least, the 
virtue of sincerity. This was halted and 
compressed into a fierce grunt, almost at 
once, as he, toppling and striving to save 
himself, tumbled over her. 

He scrambled to his feet, horror-shaken, 
to see Claude Harrison sweeping down to 
the rescue. 

“Get outa here,’’ Buffalo Bill bellowed 
and thrust out a warning arm. It caught 
the volunteer assistant in the chest. He 
fell and his impetus slid him far across 
the ice. 


ISS BLURGE, whooping for breath, 
had managed to get to her hands and 
knees as her skating instructor bent over 
her, inarticulate with guilt and distress. 
Groping in his numbed mind for adequate 
words of apology, he raised her to her feet. 
“You nasty, dirty, horrid thing,’’ she 
wheezed vindictively. ‘‘ You hurt me, you 
rude old 4 

The concluding epithet was lost to Buf- 
falo Bill, for, even as he raised her, she 
had boxed his ears violently. 

“There!’’ she gasped and, an instant 
later, ““Oh, Elmer, Elmer, please!” 

Buffalo Bill stared at her for a second. 
Then he let go his hold, and freed himself 
from the lately punishing hands that now 
clutched at him by a mighty push. The 
lady, lately of his heart, slid backward a 
yard or so upon her feet, sat down heavily 
and continued her course for several yards 
more before she achieved inertia. Her 
late instructor paid no heed to her piteous 
appeals. Slowly and with what dignity 
one can command who progresses on the 
sides of one’s feet with ducklike gait, he 
was walking from the ice. 

Twice Miss Blurge strove to rise and 
twice fell down, while the awe-stricken 
Mr. Harrison, one skate gone, hopped to 
her aid. 

““Elmer,”’ she shrilled, “‘I can’t get up.” 

“Then,’’ Buffalo Bill advised, over his 
shoulder, “‘lay there.’”’ His ears still tingled 
and rang. 

On the bowlder beside the dazed Ante- 
lope Edward, he detached his skates, 
breathing heavily through his nose and 
paying no heed to her or to the victims of 
his wrath as they zigzagged painfully to 
shore. 





- OU,” said Mr. Harrison severely, as 

he helped the frantic Antoinette up 
upon the dock and was goaded on by her 
to protest, ‘“‘you got no manners at all. 
You ought to be ashamed.”’ 

One step in the direction of the ber- 
serker Buffalo Bill exhausted his courage 
suddenly and completely. 

** Agr-r-r,’’ theothersnarled 
and lurched toward him. 

Mr. Harrison shot one hor- 
rified glance at him and then 
fled up the bank. More 
slowly, the late skating in- 
structor followed, 
paying no heed to 
the faithful Antelope 
Edward, toiling 
along in the rear, or 
to Miss Blurge, who 
sat deserted on the 
boat landing. 

At length she 
hailed him. There 
was strange placa- 
tion in her tone. 
“Elmer,” she fluted, 
“I’m sorry I slapped 
you.” 

He paid no heed. 

‘“‘Elmer,”’ she called again, “you aren’t 
mad at me, are you, Elmer?”’ 

A soft, almost yearning light that no 
other suitor had ever marked dwelt in her 
eyes. 

‘*Elmer,”’ she said, “I want you to come 
to my party. Will you, Elmer?” 

Buffalo Bill contributed his quota to 
Mr. Cush’s Courtesy Week. ‘Thank 
you,” he replied, “‘but I got a previous 
*gagement with Edwina.” 

Followed by Antelope Edward, he 
plodded up and over the brow of the bank. 


make attractive articles for home dec- 
oration, inexpensive things for church 
fairs and bazaars, and wonderful toys 
for the children. LePage’s Craft, Le- 
Page’s Gesso Craft and LePage’s Toy- 
Craft are a surprise and delight to 
everyone who tries them. 


make things at home 
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Directions for making 


and inexpensive. 
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™. with the coming of fall and the : f 
approach of the holiday season, comes | 
this remarkable new LePage’s Craft Library 
(four new books) to show you new, easy, 
fascinating ways to make gifts at home, to 


Wonderful new way to ci™ 


. I wAvE always known what a wonderful 
mender LePage’s is, and I have mended dozens of 
things with it in my home, but I had no idea I could 
make so many lovely and useful things with it until 


forty different articles 

THE new LePage’s Craft Library, consisting of four 
small, charming books, contains 136 pages of illus- 
trations and simple, practical directions for making 
over forty different articles—dainty, practical, useful 
Anyone can follow the directions 
and make these things at home. Volume four shows 


You will be delightfully surprised at the gifts you 
can make; at the ease and quickness of making them; 
at their inexpensiveness and at the high quality of 
No training or special skill re- 
It is quicker and as easy or even easier than 
sewing, and much easier on your eyes. You can make 
the things shown here and many more besides. 


VotumE TureE, on LePage’s Gesso Craft, gives you 
a simple recipe for making inexpensively your own 
though previously long kept practically a 
trade secret. LePage’s Gesso Craft opens up a new, 
fascinating opportunity for making gifts and home 
decoration articles, many of which are described. 
LePage’s Gesso is not brittle and won’t crack. 


for new LePage’s Craft Library 


Try making this handkerchief case 


(SEE ILLUsTRATION.) Cut four pieces of thin cardboard, 
Cover one side of each with two 
or three layers of wadding and sachet, cutting the wadding 
the same size as the cardboard. Then cover each with silk, 
cut an inch larger all around than the cardboard, turning 
these edges of silk under and lepaging them to the back 
Over the silk lepage gold lace in the 
same way. Then spread LePage’s over the backs of two 
of the cardboards and press together. Then the other 
Then these two 
halves of the handkerchief case are held together by an 
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Lamp Shade 


Gesso Vase Gesso Pendants 


Try this new way of 
Mail the coupon below to us today 
with 10 cents in coin or stamps and we will at once send 
you a set of these four LePage’s Craft Books, postage paid. 
Address LePage’s Craft League, 98 Essex Ave., Gloucester, 
Mass. Tear out the coupon now so you won’t forget it. 


Handkerchief 
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‘ Viking Ship 
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Send for these four books now 
Jusr write your name and ad- 
dress plainly on the coupon be- 
low; tear the coupon out and 
mail it to us with 10 cents in 
coin or stamps. A set of these 
four new books will be sent you by 
return mail, postage paid. 








LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
98 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Craft 
Library. Please send a set of these four books 
to: 











Adds a New Savor 


to your salad dressings 
and meats 


OTHING takes the drudgery 

out of planning and preparing 
meals so completely as seeing them 
eaten with relish. In ever-increasing 
numbers, housekeepers are discover- 
ing that the surest way to accomplish 
this is skillful seasoning. 


They give a bright incisive zest to 
salad dressings; they emphasize the 
juicy tenderness of a ham or roast; 
they add a haunting deliciousness to 
entrées and to sandwiches—all by 
means of one matchless ingredient, 
Colman’s Mustard. This amazing 
mustard brings out the hidden flavors 
of food and adds a subtle raciness all 
its own! 


Its tang is literally inimitable be- 
cause Colman’s Mustard is milled 
from a rare variety of seed grown 





















RELISH: Hot meats, too, 
need that finishing touch of 
flavor which comes from 
Sreshly mixed Colman’s Mus- 
tard. Mix with cold water to 
consistency of thick cream. 





only in the fertile soil of Lincolnshire, 


England. 


Jeremiah Colman discovered this 
tiny seed near Norwich more than a 
century ago. Ever since, generation 
after generation of Lincolnshire yeo- 
men have cultivated this native seed 
for Colman’s. This is why no other 
mustard can even compare with the 
subtle pungency of Colman’s. 


5 


The recipe booklet offered below tells 
of appetizing new ways for making 
salad dressings, new ways to prepare 


7 B 
meats, entrées and relishes. 


It will 


teach you new seasoning secrets and 
help you give an enviable chef-like 


touch 


home menus. 


It’s free! 


Better clip the coupon right now 
and send it today! 


BOILED DRESSING: To 
¥% cup of cream, heated, add 
2 tablespoons of flour, 4 
tablespoons sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons of Colman’s Mustard 
and 14 teaspoon of salt 
stirred smooth with 14 cup 
of milk. Stir over boiling 
water then add 2 egg yolks 
and 14 cup of vinegar beaten 
together. Cook for three 
minutes more. When using 
dilute with whipped cream 
if desired. 
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Let stand 10 minutes to de- 
velop its wonderful flavor. 


JELLY wanes. Turn cur- NEw Recipe Booklet FREE 


rant or grape jelly (1 glass) 
into a deep plate and beat it 
to a foam. Add 1 teaspoon 
each of Colman’s Mustard 


Clip coupon now! 





and salt, then beat again 
thoroughly. This sauce is 
especially good with roast 
pork, poultry and game. 


Name 





J. & J. Corman (U.S. A.) Ltd., Dept. J 10, 

90 West Broadway, New York City 

Please send me free booklet of recipes for new and appetiz- 
ing salad dressings, meats, entrées, pickles and relishes. 








By Appointment to His Majesty The King 


COLMAN’'S 4. Mu STARD | 





The Vassar Girl that Was 
—and Stull Is 
































ELBA HUFFMAN 


ea] NE of the most interesting por- 
~| tions of the story of Vassar, by 
4 | Mr. Charles A. Selden, in the 
VA| May issue of the JOURNAL, 






home of an undergraduate who matricu- 
lated from Peru, Indiana, five years after 
Matthew Vassar’s dream came true. 

We have had many inquiries concerning 
the identity of this girl of long ago, who 
commented so understandingly and spirit- 
edly upon campus manners and customs 
at a time when colleges for women were 
looked at askance. It is a pleasure to re- 
veal not only her name, but to print side 
by side photographs of the Poughkeepsie 
girl of 1869 and the matron of 1925. 

Elba Huffman, who wrote the Vassar 
letters, is Mrs. John H. Bouslog, of Bay 
St. Louis, Mississippi. She visits her 
daughter, Mrs. C. E. Denton, in Spring- 
field, Missouri, for a portion of each year, 
having herself been a resident of Spring- 
field from 1882 until 1903. After her 


MRS. JOHN H. BOUSLOG 


graduation and marriage, Mrs. Bouslog 
was identified with progressive women’s 
movements in Missouri, having been for 
many years an effective member of the 
Saturday Club. She was associated with 
the early development of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and a pioneer 
in the effort to improve the welfare of the 
children of the state, which resulted in pass- 
ing the first Missouri child welfare legisla- 
tive statute. One of her papers written for 
a state convention of women’s clubs was 
distributed to the members of Congress 
in Washington. A bit more than seventy 
years old, she is vigorous and interested 
in movements for civic betterment. 

If you take down from your shelves the 
May JOURNAL and reread what Mr. Sel- 
den quoted from the letters Elba Huffman 
wrote to her Indiana home, it will not be 
difficult to see that even as a Vassar fresh- 
man there was stirring the effective keen- 
ness which made the writer a_ useful 
woman when she grew up. 


Our Paris Office (ables— 


(Continued from Page 85) 


cloth, such as reps, poplin, kasha, dull- 
finished broadcloth resembling velours, 
and jersey combined with tweed or kasha; 
(2) the use of tweedlike materials in small 
chevron, dice, zigzag, herringbone and 
similar patterns for sports wear; (3) the 
soft lustrous fabrics—satins, crépe satins 
and metal effects—for afternoon frocks. 


—that the mode for satiny effects has by 
no means made crépe de chine, flat crépe, 
georgette, crépe Roma and marocain passé. 


—that chiffon is as much in the fashion 
picture as ever. 


—that silk serge, faille with wide ribs and 
a satinlike texture, bengaline, silk reps, 
some Ottoman, novelty silks with pattern 
in rayon, and velvets—plain or cut or form- 
ing pattern on a georgette foundation— 
much metal cloth, and some metal bro- 
cades with discreet patterns will make 
some of our smartest afternoon frocks. 


—that for evening the rich metal brocades 
are among the leaders, some being dull and 
antique-looking, while others are scintil- 
lating. Gold metallic serge cloth is a new 
fabric that vies with the soft, supple gold 
cloths with which we are familiar. Metal 
laces, chiffons and velvets are much liked. 


@olor is Highly Important 


—that for daytime, browns are much in 
favor, the darker shades in wool and the 
blonder and more golden shades in silks; 
navy blue in both silk and cloth; the reds 
in flame, brick, bois de rose, wine and 
antique lacquer; dark green; the purple 
range in violet, fuchsia and pansy; some 
mouse gray; much black. 


—that for evening the colors particularly 
good are orchid, mauve, light green, 
shrimp pink, combinations of pastels, 
pink or rose with black, white with silver, 
gold or beaded trimming, and metals. 


Trimmings to the Front 


—that for coat and suit trimming, every- 
thing in fur is used, from fox and ermine 
to the humble dog and yellow-cat variety: 
for tailored dresses, gold and suéde leather, 
gold braid, buttons, buttonholes, and silk 
or rayon braids are smart; for afternoon 
there is much gold stitchery and tinsel em- 
piécements, some fur; and for evening, 
rich beadings, large rose appliqués 0! 
colored silks or metals that sound the new 
modern art note, crystal fringes, silk 
fringe, velvet flowers and velvet ribbons, 
and narrow bands of long-haired fur. 


—— 
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+ The walls of this delightful room are in ivory with a glazed greenish pieces has been upholstered in a rich figured mulberry mohair. It ~f 
) surface. The mantel, of very plain lines, is enriched by a deep marble adds the note of warmth and pattern that this plain, cool room should sf 
facing and hearth with veining in green and gray. The marble and have. Here we have a lesson problem in how to form contrast with back- x] 
N the rug have been made to harmonize in color. Curtains are of a ground colors, and also the correct use of pattern. A number of equally ye 
a plain green linen with pleated valances. With cool-toned walls, carpet- fascinating interiors are reproduced in the “‘ Kroehler Book of Living a 
Nw ing, and curtains forming the background, the Kroehler Suite of three Room Arrangements,’ a copy of which will be sent on request. he 
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What 1s waderneath the upholstery? 


NURFACE appearance gives no indication of 
what is hidden inside upholstered furniture. 
A handsome covering might easily conceal 
shoddy materials and poor workmanship. Usually 
you could not tell. 


But there is no uncertainty when you buy a 
Krochler Davenport Bed or Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture. You know, before you purchase, exactly 
how and of what materials it is made. 





The Kroehler name plate 
assures you of these hidden qualities 


Every Kroehler Davenport Bed and every piece 
of Kroehler-made Furniture has a frame of kiln- 
dried hardwood, strongly braced and glued. The 
Springs under the seat cushions and in the back are 
arge-sized, wide coils made of tempered steel spring 
wire. They rest upon and interlock at the bottom 
with steel crossbars firmly attached to the frame. 


The tops of the springs are flexibly interlocked to 








give individual spring action. The spring edges are 
doubly stuffed and closely stitched. Springs are 
covered with heavy sheeting. The filling materials 
are germ-cured fine flax fiber, best grade moss and 
clean, white felted cotton. 


The upholstery has been selected not alone for 
its beauty, but for its ability to wear well and look 
right through many years of service. Wool fabrics 
are given moth-proofing treatment. 


In the Davenport Beds the all-steel folding bed 
frame, which opens and closes with a single easy 
motion, is fitted with sagless cable fabric supported 
by helical springs. 


Why content yourself with less ? 


There is no need for you to buy furniture of infe- 
rior construction when Kroehler Davenport Beds 
and Living Room Furniture, even with the fine 
quality, are so very inexpensive. Our great volume 
of business and economical purchasing make possi- 
ble the unusually low prices. You may choose from 


many charming overstuffed or period designs, with 
upholstering of silk damask, tapestry, mohair, jac- 
quard velours, Chase Velmo, leather or Chase Leath- 
erwove at prices which any home can afford. 

Genuine Kroehler Living Room Furniture is read- 
ily identified by the name plate on the back. It is sold 
by progressive merchants everywhere for cash or on 
easy terms. Ask to see these fine pieces, or write for 
the “ Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrangements ” 

Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Strat- 
ford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Bradley, 
Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, 
Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 
“Davenport Bed 


THE INVISIBLE BEDROOM 
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n this one big bottle we have captured 
I all of the zestful goodness of nine per- 
fect, sun-ripened tomatoes—ready for 
your instant use wherever tomato flavor is 
needed. 

Put this bottle on the table at meal- 
time. Its appetizing savor tones up the 
taste of other foods and whets a sluggish 
appetite to razor keenness. 

But there are 

other uses for Blue 

Label Ketchup, not 

so well known to 

most housewives. Our new book of reci- 
pes should be on your pantry shelf. 
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The name of this book is “50 Ways to 
Use Tomato Flavor.”’ It gives a recipe for 
five-minute tomato soup, another for in- 
stant tomato bouil- 
lon, a number for 
delicious tomato 
salad dressings and - 
sauces—and other novel and delicious 
suggestions for using the rich, mellow 
tomato flavor which is concentrated in a 
bottle of Blue Label Ketchup. 

Mail the coupon and get your free 
copy of this recipe book—then phone 
your grocer for a bottle of Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER N.Y. 


BLUE LABEL 


KETCHUP 


Chili Sauce - ‘Preserves ~ Fruits » Vegetables 


arge tomatoes 
In one bottle 


| 


October, 1925 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO: 


“CHESTER NY. US 
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Distinctive Filet (crochet for Dining 


it right, a luncheon 
t of fine hand-woven 
talian linen has a 
inner forty-one 
inches long (includ- 
ing the two-and-a- 
puarter-inch-wide 
crocheted border at 
each end) and fourteen 
inches wide, including 
the five rows of open- 
mesh filet. The cro- 
cheted inserts are 
four inches wide and 
seven inches long. 


i 


Design No. 128 





seq] NTIQUE designs are not confined to any one 
i, form of needlework. We see convent em- 
broidery that was made more than one cen- 
tury ago. We see tapestry and petit-point 

=] wool work that rests on its well-earned 
laurels in famous museums, and then we see filet cro- 
chet and think that never could there be so lovely a 
medium for revealing true beauty of design. Every 
unit stands out so perfectly; every line is so distinct. 
It is small wonder that filet crochet, in its dignity and 
simplicity, continues to be a favorite kind of needle- 
work with every generation. 

Linen, of course, is its proper background. For 
the living-room and dining-room pieces on this page, 
which have been copied from antique French filet, 
several varieties of linen were chosen, all of them in 
the natural color. A luncheon set, consisting of 
runner and individual plate doily, at top of page, is 
of very fine linen; cushion cover of a slightly heavier 
open-mesh linen than the davenport cover at bottom 
of page, and the oblong piece of many purposes is of 
closely woven heavy linen scrim. Designs are given 
for all of them and all are crocheted with No. 50 
linen thread and a No. 11 crochet hook, except the 
luncheon set, which is done in No. 50 two-cord linen 
thread with a No. 13 hook. 

Filet crochet is made by simply crocheting open 
and solid squares in a given design. To make an 
open square, work a double crochet into the begin- 
ning chain, then chain two and make another double 
crochet. For a solid square, make four double cro- 
chets—only seven are required for two consecutive 
squares, as the fourth stitch of the first square will 
be the first stitch of the second square. In ‘turning 
a corner, chain five to make two sides of the square. 


Placing the Inserts 


HEN necessary to build out a corner in an ir- 
regular design, simply crochet a chain long 
enough to form edge of desired additional squares, 
allowing four stitches for one square, seven for two, 


Design No. 126 


The generally useful 
piece linen,Design 
No. , 45 of linen 
scrim, with a six- 
inch-square cro- 


chete! notif in goose 
and ‘vliage design. 
It ; ‘wenty-eight 


inche:/ongandeleven 
inches wide and has 
just the same border 
4s plate doily above. 
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By SARAH JANE LYLE 


Design No. 125 

An open-mesh linen pillow, twenty-six by sixteen inches, has a five-inch- 

wide strip of filet at each end of top. Upper and lower sections of pillow are 

joined with a chain-stitched cord,run through the single row of open meshes 
that borders all edges. Attach tassels as described in article. 











Design No. 129 
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and Living ‘Rooms 


The fifteen-and-a- 
half-inch-long 
matching place 
doily—it is eight 
inches wide—has a 
border of five rows 
of open-mesh filet 
on sides. Crochet 
this after sewing 
two-and-a-half- 
inch-wide border 
at ends. Then 
crochet a final row 
of open mesh, pi- 
coted, all around. 


and so on, and five to turn corner. In narrowing you 
may break the thread off and start inward at desig- 
nated square, or do a row of single crochet along the 
top of preceding row until you come to the designated 
square. This will not be seen when insert is sewed to 
linen. 


In combining the crochet with the linen, the follow- 


ing method is best: 


The crocheted motif is done first, placed in position 


on top of linen, basted carefully, then sewed down 


firmly with thread of matching color. The piece of 
linen in back of the motif is then cut away, leaving 
the narrowest possible edge that can be rolled in 
with the point of needle. This is sewed over and 
over to the edge of the crochet. 


Finishing ‘Raw Edges 


HE raw edges of the cloth are then finished, 

using a rolled hem if the linen is fine, or turning 
it in once only if linen is heavy. The edging of open 
squares is crocheted to this hem. If you unthread 
your sewing machine and stitch around the hem, 
you will find the needle holes convenient marks for 
your crochet hook. Three of these pieces have a picot 
chain of five at five-eighths-inch intervals. 

The same thread that is used in crocheting the 
motifs is used for the tassels on the pillows and on 
the davenport cover. 

For the pillow tassels, wind thread one hundred 
times around a three-inch-long piece of cardboard. 
Thread a blunt needle, double the thread, and run 
it under the threads on cardboard at one end. Draw 
up in a tight loop to prevent slipping. Cut threads 
at opposite end, releasing cardboard. Wind a thread 
around tassel below top to form collar of tassel, and 
through the tassel head slip the chain-stitched cord 
that laces pillow together. 

The tassels on davenport cover are wrapped thirty- 
five times over a two-inch-long strip of cardboard, 
made as above, and then attached by an inch-long 
loop of four threads to the middle of each little tab. 


Ecclesiastical in de- 
sign is the cover for 
back of davenport. 
Open-weave linen, in 
ten by eight-and-a- 
half-inch pieces, ts 
joined with filet 
sirips, four meshes 
wide. The entire cover 
is one yard, seventeen 
inches long and four- 
teen inches wide. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journa Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 


45 cents; Filet designs, 15 cents. 
























NEW! 


Madrasette is a brand new Eaton paper 
that boasts an attractive striped madras 
finish and envelopes gayly lined. In 
white, of course, but also in lovely 
shades of gray, tan, and blue, with 
envelope linings in daring but pleas- 
ing contrast. 

Also Eaton’s Hand Made Style, with 
the modish, large single sheets, in hand 
woven effects, to be folded twice into 
smart oblong envelopes—a really de- 
lightful paper of rich quality and attrac- 
tive writing surface. In white, cream, 


gray, and blue. 


EATON, CRANE @& PIKE COMPANY 
New York - Pittsfield, Mass. - Paris 
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Where Stationery Styles Originate 


Up in the Berkshire Hills there is an institution that has been 
producing correct social stationery for a quarter of a century, 
Here have originated the styles in writing paper that have 
been recognized everywhere as correct and adopted by women 
of discrimination. 

Eaton’s Highland Linen, perhaps the most popular writing 
paper ever produced, has won its way because of the character 
of the paper itself and of the way in which the fashion of the 
moment was expressed in its shapes and shades. 

New fashions in writing paper put out under the Eaton 
name become at once the accepted correct style. 

No woman need hesitate to buy a paper that bears the Eaton 
name, whether her taste is for the conservative, dignified, white 
sheet which is always correct, or whether she has a. soul for color 
as expressed in beautiful shades c: p: per with borders, novelty 
linings, and other characteristicc now so popular. There isa 
paper of excellent quality bearing the name Eaton to be had 


wherever good stationery is sold. 
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ESMOND ECONOMY AND SERVICE 


C {hese Fine Designs Make Unusual Towels 


Designs from the -Aquidneck (Cottage 















Industries (o-operating With the 
Guild of Needle and Bobbin (rafts 


No matter how many “ pretty” towels 
she has to offer the family and casual 
Sriends, the foresighted hostess will in- 
sist upon making several from these 
rare and authentic designs to keep in bias 
reserve for that distinguished visitor 

who knows just what's what and when. 


Seiaansatadiced 














l'ransfer No. 602 Transfer No. 610 


HOUGH the bewitching 

| towels on this page would 
find a welcome at any sea- 

son, it is high time to consider them 
in the light of Christmastime in 
particular. Doubtless you can 
think, without half trying, of a 
dozen careful hostesses and bride- 
elects who would be overjoyed at 
receiving a gift so distinctive and 
yet practical. These designs have 
been culled from treasures across 


cream color and has approxi- 
mately twenty-seven threads to 
the inch. 


The saucy duck on towel at up- y - : gals 
per right of page claims Italian tase |< @ $ res sta \ > 
lineage. He is done entirely in ; > eee we | 
black mercerized floss,and a chain- : : 
stitched line of the floss, along 
upper edge of the hem under him, 
emphasizes his importance. Out- 
line stitch is used for all thin lines B I AN KE S 


in the design, French knots make 





the sea and out of centuries old in } eee : the dots, the heavier lines fram- 

the art of line and color; and oh— Peonater Mo. GIO ing them and forming a base are THE SEVEN POINTS OF IMPORTANCE 
unusual consideration—they have in chain stitch, and a flat filler IN ESMOND BLANKETS 

been put onto full-sized towels instead of wee stitch blackens Signor Duck’s head, neck 

“guest sizes!’? Although the designs have and feathers. The towel measures seventeen Esmond Blankets are: 1st-CLEAN 
quite a sophisticated appearance when {in- = coma <4 and a quarter inches by twenty-six inches, ~clean when you buy them, clean 
ished—and one may use any number 0, SAN ) ip) including an inch hem at each end, and when you wash them because they 


of old crewel stitches one remembers— are made of selected curly cotton. 


the design, measuring three and three- 
quarter inches by four inches, is placed 
at center of one end two and a half 


inches above the fold of hem. 


2nd—They are warm because of the 
Esmond process of manufacture— 
2-in-1—double thickness but single 
length—two walls with an air space. 


they may be wrought in the easy 
stitches we have always known— filler, 
outline, lazy daisy, chain stitch and 





Save: 

French knots. Ste, ¥ }\ Isn’t the Italian bird illustrated at 3rd—Esmond Blankets are beauti- 

The quaint flower basket at upper =Z. 5:5 \ upper center of page royal in his grace? ful. They are made in unusual 
left of page is of early American de- = =: ; I Probably his ancestors not so far back patterns and color combinations. 
sign, and is embroidered in crewel ac- . - ! were held sacred. He has been assigned Designs and color schemes fit 
cording to the color key at lower right. ih Rs & Se A ee * Da glowing colors of mercerized floss and any room. 4th—They will with- 
The basket is done entirely in outline Sy, Y fs: Sun ell — avariety of stitches in keeping with his stand long and hard wear because 

L : y es Sf — * Cy] ? “ ° . “>; ” 
stitch, the flowers in long and short WF “7 \=) SS exalted rank—first he is outlined, and they are “2-in-1,” double weave and 
filler stitches, with French knots in (( = ( m, then his august tail is filled in by a of the finest selected curly cotton. 
the center, and the leaves in long and short \.-; (t SA long and short filler stitch. Lazy-daisy 5th—They are moth-proof. 6th— 
filler stitches. The towel itself is seventeen N > = = onetes stitches make the leaves of the wreath; the They are fade-proof and 7th-they 
and a half inches by twenty-three inches, NSS iy (a= stems are in chain stitch outlined, and the are economical, being priced from 
after a three-quarter-inch hem has been put wr NS ed Pe) buds have satin stitch filler. This towel is $4 to $7 for you and from $1 to 
across each end. Its design, measuring ap- Pattee seventeen and a half inches wide and twenty- 44 cand cr oage ane that yng buy 
proximately four and seven-eighths inches by == five and a half inches long, including a three- ap eg om Mad, un re clean 
three and a half inches wide, is embroidered quarter-inch hem on each end. The design, ; AGS Ih EIA. 
at center of only one end, with the lower edge which measures four and a quarter inches THE ESMOND MILLS 
two and a half inches above the fold across either way—being truly cir- 
of hem. Two little single motifs, A\ IN cular—is embroidered at one end only, Bed a vt 
sketched at bottom of page, are placed 4S) W in the center and two and a half inches fortables—Indian and Sport Blankets. 
at upper edge of the hem, seven and a Is NW above the fold of hem. The clever CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS, Inc. 
a quarter inches from sides of towel. SJ. S.AQ7 woman will use these same designs on Selling Agents New York City 
lhe linen used for all three to.vels is QW WH 


Us chair backs and pillows. 


Wig 7, AY 
“52 4: ESMOND 
ee i= ES ® 2s}! 










key directly below, as colors evolved by ar 


Mn in. < SY 
indicated in the iad \\y Ny My 7 WD yr tists for the delightful 
sketch at center of TW \) iy - oo <i basket design on the 
Yi 6 


By applying the color Raw \ a Me SI Reletnsle the ee BLAN KET S 
NS 








page, you can make ala SX\ WY? .p SS oss yy As towel at upper left of 
ay Ra SS a — 
Vd [USE tke tls glo- : - “ —“~ jo. s 7 ee " 0 the lar CAC 
rious original, in RN Alf S J a G YY hy ail A] left and to the two 
color as well as line. NY vi 7 : A “)) \ Yy w YQ Vf tiny motifs at sides. 
/ N \ WY 
W IS IST S&S 7S \ 
WS SENNA YG WA ASSN 
\ ws N II N I yj aN \ KEY TO COLORS 
KEY TO COLORS NSS \\\ \ Il Ni \ N Ay As ans == Mignonette Green 
—e Chestnut Brown YY \X \ Nuk N Ils IA AS Reseda Green 
—=—=- Navy Blue Wh!!! I SSSA @  Oidbold 
teeeeee Saxe Blue ‘ \ ANT I SISIS = = Laurel Pink 
= Seer oor RRR =— 
a NG Oy eevee Saxe Blue 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Coats, 45 cents; Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 20 cents. 
ESMOND DOUBLE WEA VE~—DOUBLE WARMTH 
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Read of our 
free help for 
your individual 
complexion 
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Your skin is so sensitive. Yet you may 
have adopted as your own some skin 
treatment just because it is said to have 
helped some other woman. Have you 
never suspected that your skin needs 
its own special care? Skin specialists 
agree that this is true. Leading Derma- 
tologists discuss frankly the treatments 
and materials needed by each type 
of skin. ‘This information is all in 
our new booklet which we will send 
you free together with trial tubes of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect 


4 
(¥ 2 ‘ ve Fix. 
Lf Mier 
Jini 


jm oe 
é ™ 
ay 
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Whateber your 
complexion ts now ~ 





Only three days of the 
\ proper treatment is enough 
. to make the normal com- 


~~ prettier. 


87 Beauty Treatment 
QUESTIONS 
answered by Derma- 
tologists. A Revela- 
tion of Facts—worth 

its weight in Gold 
Allin the New Book- 
let—Mailed Free. 














it can be lovelier in 3 days 


Foremost skin specialists endorse this statement—they 
prescribe the proper skin treatment for each type of 
skin—this knowledge now in booklet—mailed free. 


ID & R Perfect Cold Cream cleanses 
and revives the skin and smooths out 
little tired lines all at the same time. 
After a cleansing with it your skin is 
clean and soft as a child’s and functions 
normally all night. Morning finds it 
fresh and radiant for the new day. If 
you wish to keep your skin youthful 
and to save it from growing dull and 
blemished by dirt and exposure, cleanse 
it thoroughly every night with this 
Perfect Cold Cream. 


Follow, every morning with Daggett 


& Ramsdell’s Per- 
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Vanishing Cream. 






Dermatologists say 
that Daggett & 


All through the booklet the Dermatologists rec- 


ommend using Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s creams are “Perfect”’ in 
name, perfect in results, perfect in the lasting, en- 
thusiastic friends which they win wherevertried. 


fect Vanishing 
Cream and your 
skin will show an 


added freshness 
















Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream is 
recognized every- 
where among the 
Profession as the 
highest type of cold 
cream that has ever 
been produced. 
They say that it is 
the standard of 
purity and excel- 
lence by which 








and softness of tex- 
ture, a new clear- 
nessand loveliness. 


For your copy of 
the new booklet 
written by Derma- 
tologists, simply fill 
out the coupon be- 
low and mail. Do 
not send anymoney. 
You will receive 













other face creams 
are judged. In the same way the new 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanish- 
ing Cream is highly spoken of for its pu 


the booklet and 


two samples of the D & R creams. 


FRIPL E OFFER, 9 F BEE 

















rity and usefulness inthe care of the skin. 





Send for the two trial 
tubes and the booklet. 








DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. 4//2 
214 W. 14th Street, New York City. 


I am anxious to give my complexion the 
treatment and the creams that Dermatolo- 
gists advise. Will you send me their booklet 
and your two trial tubes of cream? 


1 EON aR. 05. TROND READ <5) 2s ct La er 


Pl ammaas bons 5. Te Dee 5 PE 8 e, 


City and State <2 ie ake 


(In Canada: 65 Dufferin Street, Toronto) 











Bibs 
C for the Babies 

















“TORRE 
“Bevans 


Dress, 374! 
Sizes 2 to 6 years 
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ea74| unafraid geese adorn one’s bib, 
pse| it’s just impossible not to be- 
Yeu! have like little ladies and gen- 
2¥s4) tlemen! And when there is a 
corresponding tray cloth or place cover, 
with a goose boy and another stork em- 
broidered on it, well, eating porridge is 
the most fun of all! - 

Such a little bit of work, too, on these 
designs that it’s like playing to make 
them. Each unit, except the tree tops, is 
outlined with the nice Italian stitch that 
is given in the diagram below; and then 
any filling stitch that is a favorite. About 
the simplest ones are the slanting long and 
short stitch and the slanting satin stitch. 

One yard of twenty-seven-inch oyster- 
white linen will make both bibs and both 
covers. Cut the linen in half, lengthwise, 
and then cut the bibs to measure. Mercer- 
ized embroidery floss in bright colors is re- 
quired, and one and three-quarter yards 
of quarter-inch-thick white cord and four 
black-and-white cotton tassels. 

The little girl’s bib is seventeen and a 
quarter inches by twelve and a quarter 
inches, with a 
curved neck line 
two inches deep 
and four-and- 
three-quarter- 
inch-wide shoul- 
ders. Place the 
top of design five 
and a half inches 
above lower edge 
of bib. The tree 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Trans- 


an 
oe ~ 
/. Dress, 3909 :~sll Nees 57 


Run your thread around the unit to be outlined, taking 
stitches of equal length on top and in under, then turn 
back and fill in alternating spaces by the same methed. 


Designed by -Aquidneck (Cottage Industries 
(0o-operating With the Guild of the Needle 
and Bobbin Crafts 


Sizes2to6years Transfer No. 602 
(Includes all designs) 


is in buttonhole stitch, in three shades of 
green, from light at top to dark. Ducks 
are outlined in black with yellow beaks, 
and trunk of tree is yellow. The blanket 
stitch around the one-eighth-inch hem is 
red, and it holds the cord around the neck. 

Cut the boy’s bib sixteen inches by ten 
and a half inches, with one-and-a-half- 
inch-deep neck line and four-inch-wide 
shoulders. The top of design is five inches 
above lower edge. Use black for all ex- 
cept beak and legs; these are orange. 
Black outlines dog and wavy horizon, red 
the sun’s rays, and orange the sun. 

The goose boy tray cloth measures 
eighteen inches by twelve and three 
quarter inches. The base of design is 
placed one and a quarter inches abov: 
a red blanket-stitched hem. The goos 
has orange beak and feet in filler stitc! 
tan feathers in long and short stitche: 
The boy has green hat, black hair, gree: 
blouse, blue trousers and shepherd’s golc 
crook. Black outlines all edges. 

Cut the stork tray cloth seventeen anc 
a half inches by ten and a half inches an 
place the design—in lower right corner 
one and a qua! 
ter inches abov: 
edge. His feath 
ers and rovin: 
eye are black, 
his beak and legs 
a filler stitch in 
gold, outlined in 
black. Onetrans 
fer includes al! 
of the designs 


fers, 20 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Dresses, 45 cents. 
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rm HIS lovely rug forms a 
basis for a whole beauti- 
ful and well-considered 

interior. And how gratifying to 
feel that long experience in the 
rugmaking art of the Orient, 
| sponsors its beauty; that it has 
| a fidelity of line and detail that 
only years of devoted craftsman- 
ship can give! 


Masterpieces of rug weaving 


For in Herati rugs all the skill, 
the artistry that for generations 
created the rarely lovely rugs of 
the Orient, finds new expression. 

Against backgrounds shim- 
mering with the soft luster of 
worsted, the rich tones of Herati 
| patterns glow like the jewel: 
| colors of the far East. From won- 
| derful old-world motifs, designers 
| deeply versed in the art of rug 
| weaving create new patterns for 
| the modern home. 

They add a cherished sense of 
richness to any room—these 
beautiful rugs —with their silenc- 
ing luxury of deep worsted pile. 





Of the same wools as fine 
Orientals 











Every thread of yarn in Herati rugs is 


the same lustrous long-fibered worsted. 
Every shade with which these yarns 
are dyed, is sun tested to last as long as 
the rug itself, 


From all the rug-weaving countries 
of the East come the materials used in 
Herati rugs. For their makers—leading 
importers of Oriental rugs—have their 











FRATI RUGS 
— ff ww | t a Pi X = i XY =<" J ‘J 


How you enjoy the beauty and richness 
they bring to a room 
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own experts throughout the Orient 
buying for Herati’s the very fleeces 
usually reserved for choice Orientals. 


And they are not expensive. 


You can get a Herati for so much less 
than you would have to pay for an 
Oriental in any way comparable in 
wearing quality or decorative charm! 
For example, a 9’ x 12’ Herati, with its 
long-wearing richness and beauty can 
be bought for about $150, the price 
varying with the freight charges to 
the dealers. 


| For every color scheme 


There are many different colors to choose 
from in Heratis—the popular grays and 
taupes, tans, rose, soft greens and blues 
—in a wonderful variety of patterns 
drawn from the rich heritage of Persia, 
India and China. 

And they come in all the rug sizes 
from the useful little rugs to put before 
a desk, a piano, a doorway, to the room- 
size rugs that add so much in richness 
and color, to your decorative scheme. 
Send for free booklet showing many 
popular Herati patterns in full colors! 


* * * 


You will find Herati rugs in leading de- 
partment and furniture stores. Or write 
us for the names of local dealers that 
can show them to you. A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., Dept. O, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


SR ie srt 





Thuis actual photograph in color, shows the Cathay—a new and unusually 
lovely Herati design—on a rose color ground. It can also be had in Blue, 
soft Brown and seal Grey 


A&M:KARAGHEUSIAN iz 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Branches in BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 














FREE booklet beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing 
many representative Herati 
designs —Write for a copy! 
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When he comes home “fagged out” 


ERE'S a responsibility for the woman 
who thinks. When husband or father 
comes home at night with nerves on edge, so 
| | tired he fairly drops into his chair, help him 


i] throw off this fatigue quickly and effectively. 
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Even if you have other engagements later, 
get him to try a regular hour of rest and 
relaxation in his Daniel Green Comfys—the 
habit that so many women have found brings rest and 
new vigor to the whole weary body. 








Men as well as women are becoming converted to this 
Comfy idea of rest. And they are partial to Daniel Green 
Comfys, because they are demanding trim, good looking 
slippers in which they can take real pride as well as comfort. 


The day of “sloppy-looking” slippers has passed. Par- 
ticular men and women want their slippers to reflect their 
high standards of neatness and cleanliness. 


Both for women and men, Daniel Green has made 
possible a wide choice of attractive slippers of good 
taste and smart distinction. Your dealer will be glad 
to show you what a wide range of styles Daniel 
Green has created for you and your family. 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., Main St., Dolgeville, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES 
10 East 43d Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 








Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers | 












Reliet fom ; 

Fatuyuc und Nerve Strain jf 
Mringsh 

Relaxauion 





A booklet for tired d 

people—send for i: 
“Relief from Fatigue and 
Nerve Strain through 
Relaxation” is an unusual 
booklet by the well-known 
medical authority Dr. Ed- 
win F. Bowers, which shows 
tired people a new way 
torest. A very practical lit- 
tle book every woman 
needs. Write for booklet 
on “Rest.’’ 


Fill out this coupon and mail today 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Main Street, Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Please send me Dr. Bowers’ booklet on “Rest.” 
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You Can Make Ship Models at Home 


(Continued from Page 32) 


twenty-two and 





shown on the 
yrinteddiagram. 
Lay off the inch 
marks on the 


one-half inches 
long, and nine 
inches wide. The 
outline of this 





four lines of the 
rectangle and 
then connect 
each of these 
marks with a 
ruled line to the 
one opposite or 
below it. The 
entire rectangle 
will then be di- 





piece is shown 
on the drawing 
by the heavy 
black lines, and 
may be trans- 
ferred to the 
wood with the 
aid of a piece of 
carbon paper. It 
should then be 











vided into one- 
inch squares or 
parts of them 
Into each one of 
these squares the builder can easily draw 
the part of the ship shown in the corre- 
sponding square in the printed drawing. 

The Viking ship is made quite simply. 
A single flat piece of wood, A Figure 1, 
shaped like a dragon or serpent, forms 
the center of the ship. This is cut out 
with the keyhole saw {¥cm a piece of soft 
wood. To each side of this center piece 
are glued and nailed five strips of thick 
pasteboard shaped and put on in such a 
way as to give the “clinker built,” or over- 
lapping hull plank, effect. These pieces 
are shown in Figure 1, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, and should be put on in that order. 
Both ends of each piece are tapered to 
a thin edge, starting about an inch anda 
half from each end, to give the hull a 
swelling outline. 

The mast may be made of a thin strip 
of straight-grained pine planed to shape 
and glued into a hole bored into the cen- 
tral piece. The spar at the top of the mast 
may be made in the same way. The 
eleven shields along each side of the ship 
are made of round button molds one inch 
in diameter. These are first glued, and 
then nailed to the hull with round-headed 
brass upholstery nails, as shown in the 
picture on page 32. 


Finishing the Viking Ship 


ARS are made of wooden meat skewers 
or pieces of dowel stick three-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter. Each oar is four 
and three-quarter inches long, and there 
are ten to a side. The ends of the oars 
are planed flat or bladelike on two sides. 
These ends are glued into holes bored into 
the hull between the shields. The rudder 
is made of a thin piece of soft wood three 
inches long, and a short length of match 
stick glued into a notch at the top of the 
rudder forms the tiller. A nail passing 
through a small bead or button mold 
lastens the rudder to the hull. The frame 
of the tent is made of small pieces of wood 
‘ued together and to the deck of the ship. 
The tent covering, sail, and flag are 
made of heavy w rapping paper of a light 
tan color. The sail is fastened to the spar 
with short narrow strips of gummed tan 
paper tape, and bits of this paper are used 
to strengthen the places where wires from 
(he hull are attached to the tips of 
the sail. The flag, glued to a piece 
ol match stick and fastened to the 
ast by a pin, is put on after the 
hip is painted. 

Putting on the rigging is the 
final step. Black or dull-green 
‘arpet thread is used for 
this purpose, with the ex- 
ception of the two “‘ropes,”’ 
w hich are made of Number 

2 enamel magnet wire. 

W ith the aid of Figure 2 

enlarged to full size, the 
silhouette model of the 
Mayflower will not be diffi- 
cult to construct. The en- 
Ure hull of the ship is made 
irom a single piece of soft 
wood less than an inch thick, 
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Figure 1. 
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sawed out with 
a compass or 
keyhole saw and 
the edges 
smoothed with sandpaper. The cut-water 
effect at bow and stern may be obtained 
by cutting the wood away with a sharp 
penknife. 

Three heavy strips of planking above 
the water line, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 in the 
diagram, are nailed and glued to the hull 
on both sides. These pieces, three-eighths 
of an inch wide, one-eighth of an inch 
thick, and about two feet long, are made of 
soft wood or pasteboard. The upright 
strips, Numbers 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
are next to go in place. The dimensions 
of these pieces may be obtained from the 
diagram, but each should be carefully fitted 
into place as it is put on. 


The Mayflower Takes Shape 


HE horizontal strips, 4, 5, and 6, are 

fastened to the hull with glue and small 
brads. The vertical strips, 15 and 16, are 
the last to be put in place over strips 1, 2 
and 3. Strips 7 and 8 must be made of 
pasteboard about one-eighth of an inch 
thick, as they have to be bent over a 
curved form at the prow. Glue is the best 
medium for holding these parts in place. 
The peculiarly shaped piece, 17, is whit- 
tled out of soft pine with a pocketknife 
and finished up with file and sandpaper. 
Each of these strips, of course, has its 
twin on the other side of the ship. 

It is a simple task with the aid of a 
plane to make round, tapering masts, 
spars and bowsprits from square sticks 
of straight-grained pine. Masts and bow- 
sprit are glued into holes made for them 
in the hull. Before the spars are put in 
place, the paper sails, made in the same 
manner as the one for the Viking ship, 
should be attached to them with gummed 
tape as described before, and the crow’s 
nest slipped over the mast and glued in 
place. These crow’s nests are made of 
ends of spools which are about one and a 
half inches in diameter. The tips of the 
sails are attached to the hull with wire, 
as in the Viking ship. The spars may be 
secured either with wire or with tiny steel 
pins driven into the masts. 

Bead railings are the next step. Pins 
are stuck through three beads and driven 
into place at given intervals along the 
deck. The railings, made of wood, are 
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— that keeps you 
young in looks 
and spirit 





Now from Switzerland—a 
natural way to the restful 
sleep that brings you all- 
day energy 


A 3-day test will prove it. 20,000 


doctors endorse it 


HEN you go to bed do your 
nerves stay up! Leaving 
you dragged out on the morrow 
your morning logy, your ener- | 
gies drained by afternoon? | 
Modern science has found a_ {l — 
natural means to overcome this: 
A way torestful sleep that quickly 
restores your tired mind and body. 
Morning finds you anew woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in 
looks and spirit. And you have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and the 
evening’s social activities. 
A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


‘*Picks you up” while you sleep 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building up food- 
essentials in which your daily fare is lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 

value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods which may be in your stomach. 


Thus a few minutes after drinking, Oval- 
tine is turning itself and all other foods into 
rich, red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep you 
are gathering strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 


I have felt a decided improvement since taking 
Ovaltine. Am more restful nights, have more 
“pep” in the mornings and an improved ap- 
petite. It is a delightful drink. 
(sgd) Mrs. Helen Knaus, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ween | antly through the day. 


W hich is your energy 
curve? Are you as active 
at 5 p.m. as atQa.m.? 





For several years I’ve been 
weak and nervous. 

couldn’t sleep until after 
ten at best and every morn- 
ing I’d wake about 2 and 


remain so until 3. LR St See eee ee eee 
been taking Ovaltine 2 

weeks now. Am gaining in 

strength, nerves are stead- OT SREP URS PO Ge EE Ee IC 

ier, and I rest well all 

night. It beats any tonic Cis Vc® isk .. State... 


or medicine I’ve tried. 
(sgd) Ethel L. Clark, 
Fort Payne, Ala. 


~ ]|__ feeling years younger You area 
| new being for a new day. You are 

alive withenergy to carry you buoy- 

- Just make 


|| a3-day test. Note the difference. 


Hospitals and doctors 
recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
In use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in 
universal use in England and its colonies. 
During the great war Ovaltine was included 
as a standard war ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hos- 
pitals use it. More than 20,000 doctors 
know and recommend it. Not only as a 
restorative, but also for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, invalids, backward children 
and the aged. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or drink it at the soda fountains. 
But to let you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. Send in the 
coupon with 10 cents. 


OVALTIN 












The Wander Company 

37 S. Wabash Ave., 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 
package of Ovaltine. 





Pve 


One package to a person 
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How to Get Sleep 
that really rests 





ry, Dept. 3105 Be 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The flag” 


AKE. the case of the Scotts. They 
were, for theirs was a stunning lit 


mrittl .. <4 


One morning, she found the kitchen literally 
teeming with insect pests. Time after time she 
tried to get rid of them. Each time, she failed. 
Her home was becoming a nightmare to her. 


Both of them were almost ready to give up, 
and move, when the kindly old postman sug- 
gested Back Fac. And Brack Fac brought 
happiness once more to their home. Where all 
else had failed, this master insect-killer suc- 
ceeded. It killed every bug in the place. It 
always does! Brack FLac has rid millions of 
American homes of every kind of insect pest. 


Black Flag’s secret ingredient 
gets them all 


Brack FLaG is a very different kind of in- 
sect-killer. Ordinary insecticides kill, at best, 
only 6 out of every 10 bugs. The four which 
get away breed the hundreds which return. 


Not one bug escapes where Biack FLac is 
used. Back FLAG contains a secret ingredient, 
a vegetable ingredient which is harmless to 
humans and animals, but which is the dead- 
liest killer of insects ever discovered. It gets 
them all. It does not stun, nor stupefy. It kills! 
Bugs breathe it and die. 


No household bug 
is timmune 


BLAcK 
FLac_ rids 
a house of 
every kind 
of Dud. 
Tt kills 


roaches, 


a home again 









One morning 
she fou Wile cts" 





had often spoken of how lucky they 
tle home—and at a really moderate 


rent. They liked their neighbors, their location, everything about the place, 


Two forms— powder and liquid 

Brack Frac Liquid and Brack F Lac 
Powder are equally deadly to all bugs in the 
home. There are but three exceptions when 
either cannot be used. Do not use the liquid 
on furs—use the powder to make them moth- 
proof. Use the powder, too, to kill plant lice 
and dog fleas. 

The powder and liquid forms are for your 
convenience. Use the form you like best. Many 
people use both, preferring 


The LIQUID to kill 
MOTHS . MOSQUITOES 


The POWDER to kill 
ROACHES . ANTS . CHICKEN LICE 
BEDBUGS . DOG FLEAS 
PLANT LICE 


Liquid, 25c up; sprayer, 45c; powder, 15c up; 
powder gun, 10c. Special introductory package 
containing Biack F ac liquid and sprayer, 
only 65c. 


FLIES. 


The coupon will bring you 
this booklet free 


Our free booklet explains in detail the 
many uses of BLack Fac. We should also 
like to send you information on any insect 
pest you want to know about. This ma- 
terial will be sent you free and postpaid. 
Check the coupon. Fill it in and mail to 
Brack Fac, Baltimore, Md. 


© 1925, G. L. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 




































BLACK FLAG, 


Please send me your complete booklet on ridding the house 
of insect pests, plus special directions for getting rid o 


O Check here and enclose 10c, coin or stamps, if you want 
us also to send you 2 Back F1ac incense burners, lac- 
quered in red, in which to burn Buack 
mosquitoes away. 


ee and 
bedbugs. 
It kills er 
flies and 
mosqui- J : Fues 
toes. It Mosqu 
kills moths. It kills fleas on dogs and —- 
fleas on other pets. It kills the little N 
. . ame...... 
parasites which destroy flowers. 
Street...... 
Make your dog happy 
Make this test. Stand your dog on Cy...» 
a newspaper. Rub Brack Fac 
Powder well into his coat. You will 
see every flea drop off on the news- 


L.H.J. 10-25 
AGLE STREET, BALTimoreE, Mb. 


oO ANTs Oo Doc FLeas oO 
ITrors Roacues 0 Piant Lice oO 

oO Bepsucs 0 Cuicken Lice O 
Bee aed EUR oT! SOMES 


Frac to keep 








paper. They die before your eyes. 
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glued or nailed to the uprights 
and rest lightly on the heads of 
the pins holding the beads. In 
the lower, or main, deck— Figure 
2, page 181—it will be noticed 
that two pins have been driven 
through the railings and into the 
deck to produce a slight curve. 

The forms for supporting 
the rigging on the sides of 
the hull are cut from thin 
pieces of wood, notched to 
receive the ropes, and at- 
tached to the ship with pins 
and glue. Balls made from 
round button molds are 
glued to the prow, the lan- 
tern on the stern and the 
tipsofthe masts. The body 
of the lantern, made from 
a piece of cork or dowel 
stick, becomes realistic 
when it is covered with a bright-colored 
bit of tin foil shellacked into place. 

As in all of the ships, the rigging is put 
on after the model is painted. It may be 
made of string, thread or wire, and is fas- 
tened to the deck with small brads or nails. 

The model of Columbus’ ship, the 
Santa Maria, is also in silhouette. The 
hull is made from three pieces of pine 
wood, the shape of the central piece being 
shown by the heavy line in Figure 3. 

The first step in making this model is 
to cut out the central piece, A, from a 
piece of wood about half an inch thick. 
This is done by tracing from the diagram 
as in the Mayflower. It is better not to 
smooth up the edges of this piece until the 
entire hull is put together, when the work 
may be done all at once. The two soft 
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Frame or Hut. 
Spanish Snip 
Figure 3 


pine boards, B, which make the sides of 
the hull, are*three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and are almost the same shape as 
A, save that the outline follows the dotted 
line, B, at the lower part of the hull. A 
glance at the picture of the Santa Maria 
should make this plain. In tracing these 
two boards, the lines representing timber- 
ing, windows at the stern, in fact, all the 
details of the hull should be drawn in. 
These will be of use in determining the ex- 
act position of each piece. 


The Sides of the Santa Maria 


EFORE thesides of the hull are glued to 

the center board, the ends representing 
the bow and stern should be rounded over 
with a small plane, and the bottom edge 
of each piece rounded in toward the keel. 
The hollowed section noted just under the 
stern windows at the stern is cut out with 
a gouge. 

To give the projecting forecastle, C, the 
overhanging look, which is very promi- 
nent in ships of this type, it is neces- 
sary to cut the wood of the side boards 
away very sharply at D. This work may 
be done with a knife or chisel and finished 
with a file and sandpaper. The lines repre- 
senting the planks of the hull are grooved 
with a sharp nail. When both pieces, B, 
are shaped, they should be firmly glued 
to the center board, A, and allowed to dry. 

The rudder, G, is cut out with a coping 
saw from the same kind of wood as used 
for A, and is attached to the stern with 
long nails and glue. The strips, H, I, and 
J, are made from pasteboard one-eighth 
of an inch thick. The width of H is three- 
eighths of an inch, and I and J are a 
quarter of an inch wide. These strips are 
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Figure 3. 


held in place with glue, and tiny brads at 
three-inch intervals. 

Window openings in thick pasteboard 
are cut out with a fine coping saw as 
shown in the side and end views of the 
stern. 

Before the strip with the window open- 
ings is glued into place, a piece of tin 
foil should be glued flat: to the hull to 
give the effect of glass. 


Sails for Columbus Ship 


HE thirteen upright pieces, or ‘ pev- 
ises,’’ are put on last. These are all of 
pasteboard and are a quarter of an inch 
wide. The lower end of each strip is cut 
slantwise so that it tapers to the hull. 
The making of masts, spars and bowsprit 
has been explained previously. 

The crow’s nest, stern lantern, 

and bracket-like projections on 

the sides of the hull are made in 

a the same way as those on the 
Mayflower. The rigging is of the 
same type, except that beads have 
been glued to it in several places 
to represent deadeyes. 

The decorative effect of this 
ship will be greatly increased if 
the sails are made from cotton 
sheeting dyed to a light tan or 
coffee color. Paper patterns 
should first be cut out to a satis- 
factory shape and their outlines 
traced upon the cloth. These pat- 
terns must be wide enough to allow for 
hems, through which lengths of Number 
18, double-covered, cotton magnet wire 
may be slipped when the sails are finished. 
When this wire is bent correctly the sails 
will seem to bulge as though the wind were 
blowing against them. The bulging effect 
will be heightened if the breeze from an 
electric fan is directed against each sail as 
a light coat of shellac is drying upon its 
surface. The sails must be sewn to the 
yards before the latter are fastened into 
place on the masts. The flags are made of 
stiff paper painted with water colors and 
are attached to the masts with lengths of 
gummed paper. 

The Spanish ship is by far the most 
elaborate of the four models, and while it is 
made with simple materials, its completion 
requires a great deal of patient work. Only 
those whoareaccustomed tohandling tools, 
and who have a love for tinkering should 
attempt it. 

The hull, shown in Figure 5, is made of 
thick pasteboard formed over a wooden 
frame. This frame should be made first. 
It consists of three pieces, the keel, Figure 
5, Number 1, the stern board, 3, and the 
piece, 2, which forms the backbone of the 
ship. All of these pieces are sawed out with 
a keyhole saw. 

The stern, 3, is then glued and nailed to 
the backbone, 2, as is shown in the diagram. 
The keel, 1, is bored for four slender wood 
screws, one and three-quarter inches long. 
Each hole should be countersunk for the 
screwheads. 

Before the hull is actually put together 
the keel should be screwed to the back- 
bone and then removed. The pasteboard 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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Star-Points 
of the Finest Tea Kettle 


o ordinary handle could match such a kettle. 
will like this handle’s classic shape, its 
. dull finish, and its firm grip, locked 
viulnst turning, 
7 * 


Most cover knobs are weakened by rivet holes. 
his kettle’s rivetless knob holds tight, won’t 
split, and refuses to burn. 

* 
he broad, flat handle-bail holds the kettle 
steacly when pouring. Slots control the posi- 
tion and never let the handle touch the sides. 
io w 
Phi re’s a little projection on the handle ear 
to keep the cover on when you tilt the kettle. 
os * 
lhe design is Colonial—appropriate to a 
craftsmanship which our forefathers would 
lave been proud to claim. 
a * 
og extra-wide bottom saves fuel by keeping 
the Hame where it belongs—on the bottom. 
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TARS! The stars point to the surpassing 

beauty, usefulness, and solid permanence which 
make Mirro not only ‘“The Finest Aluminum,”’ 
but also the ost economical. Mirro costs only a lit- 
tle more. And it pays you back, with interest, 
through years and years of wear. Why miss the 
satisfaction of owning and using Mirro? You can 
have the best and still be saving money all the while. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Star-Points 
of the Finest Tea Kettle 


The spout—a perfect job of welding—has a 
wide mouth. You can fill the kettle through 
it without bothering to take off the lid. 
The uncommon thickness and hardness of the 
pure Mirro aluminum bestow upon this ket- 
tle long endurance and lasting beauty. 

Sid 


~ 
The mirror-polished Mirro finish is made pos- 
sible by hard, dense metal which resists dent- 
ing and scratching and is always easy to clean. 


Underneath is the Mirro trade mark—sign of 
a utensil guaranteed for a long and useful 
career by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of aluminum wares. 


And the cost of this finest tea kettle, in the 
5-quart size, is only $3.95 (a little more in the 
far West and Southwest). Thirty-nine and a 
half cents a year for the first ten years—noth- 
ing after that !—is all you pay for the satisfac- 
tion of owning the best. 
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SO SIAMRIEE — 
TO ACHIEVE 
THI, LAIST 
MODES 
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At all good dealers - Prices Cap or Fringe: The Strong 
Single Strand, 10c; Double Strand, 2 for 25c: Gray 
or White, 20c. Canadian Prices Same as U. 8. A. 


A Mode Created for 
Hair of any Length 


Coiffure.by MADAME LOUISE 


The subtle charm of the newer 
modes of hair dress are quite simply 
achieved and preserved with a 
Gainsborough, be your hair long, 
short or in its growing out stage. 
Choose a style that best becomes you, 
then preserve its beauty with Gains- 
borough's strong invisible strands. 


Ai nsborough 


Gemine HAIR NET 


The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 


®1925 THE WESTERN CO., CHICAGO; NEW YORK—WECO PRODUCTS CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Sitx-Room House No. 610 





Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the 104 attractive houses in our “‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans’ 
& 


uality Always Pays 


ECAUSE by paying a little more you get much 


more. Take the Face Brick house. You pay a little 
more at the start, but that little comes back to you 
many times over in savings in repairs and painting, in 
slow depreciation and high resale value, in lower insur- 
ance rates and fuel costs. And all the while you have 
the satisfaction of living in a beautiful, comfortable 
home. The facts are all given in “The Story of Brick.” 


Booklets you ought to have: 


“The Story of Brick’’ is, as one reader says, 
“‘a liberal education in home-building.”’ It gives 
just the information the prospective builder 
wants. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans”? in four booklets, showing respectively 
3 to 4-room, 5-room, 6-room, and 7 to. 8-room 
houses, in all 104. Unusual and distinctive designs 
combined with convenient interiors. Any one 
booklet, 25 cents. The entire set, one dollar. 


“*The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story 





six-room houses selected from 350 designs sub- 
mitted by architects in a nation-wide competi- 
tion. Sent for 50 cents. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace 
book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old’ will tell you 
all about restoring an old house with a beautiful, 
permanent overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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same manner as are those in the stern. 


(Continued from Page 182) i 


sides of hull, as shown by 
Number 4, of Figure 5, page 
182, are made from a paper 
pattern. It is passed 
under the backbone, 2, — 
and fitted so as to pro- H-H 
duce the desired shape. 
This pattern is then Ect 
traced on a sheet of [Asi 
cardboard one-eighth ik 
of an inch thick, and 
the piece cut out with 
shears. A line is drawn 
through the center of 
it lengthwise to show | 
the location of the 
screw holes. 

Glue is spread along 
the bottom of piece 2— 
Figure 5, and along the top of 1 where the 
pasteboard touches them. The pasteboard 
is then fastened by screwing the keel, 1, to 
the backbone of the ship. Before bend- 
ing the sides of the hull to shape, it should 
be thoroughly wet with a sponge soaked 
in water. Glue is then applied to the 
edges of the stern board, 3, and to the 
bow, or front end, of 2, where the paste- 
board is to be attached. The above num- 
bers refer to Figure 5, page 182. 

The sides of the hull are secured with 
nails to the bow, and bent carefully up 
around the stern piece, where nails are 
also used to hold it in position. The glue 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly. 

The main deck, which fits inside the 
paper hull and rests on top of piece 2, is 
made of a soft-wood board about three- 
eighths of an inch thick. A pattern for it 
is obtained by turning the hull upside 
down on a sheet of paper and running a 
pencil around its outline. As the deck fits 
inside the hull, the wooden piece should be 
a bit smaller than the pattern. It is nailed 
and glued to piece 2. 

At the stern there are three decks and 
three cabins above the main deck. Each 
of these decks, made from pine wood, 
rests upon a shaped piece of wood contain- 
ing doors and windows, and is also nailed 
and glued to the stern board. The frame 
work for all three cabins is put into place 
before the sides are constructed. The sides 
are cut from sheets of thin cardboard, and 
strips of tin foil are glued to them when 
they are in place, to give the effect of win- 
dow glass. Second sheets of cardboard of 
exactly the same shape, but cut with win- 
dow frames, are superimposed upon the 
first layer. 

The cylindrical windows at the stern 
are made of two large linen-thread spools, 
cut in such a manner as to fit snugly in 
place. 

Large button molds are glued to the 
tops and bottoms of these windows, the 
lower ones being sawed to fit. 


Gallery and Foredeck 


BALCONY will be noted under the rear 
cabin windows. This is made froma 
thin piece of wood cut out so that it will slip 
over the stern and along the sides of the 
hull. The ‘‘cut and try’’ method is neces- 
sary with pieces like this and a pattern 
of cardboard is advisable. The balcony 
railing is made in the same way as those 
on the Mayflower. The stern above the 
gallery is covered with a layer of paste- 
board in which windows have been cut. 
The effect of glass is obtained with tin foil, 
as before. 

The foredeck, sawed from a thin piece 
of wood, extends from the tip of the prow 
to a point just under the sternmost of the 
two circular forecastle windows. This 
piece is shaped so that it projects over the 
hull of the ship from the bow to where it 
joins the main deck. This overhang is 
about an inch in width at its widest point. 
The forecastle, Figure 4, Number 6, is 
built up in a boxlike form on this deck, 
window and deck, openings being sawed 
as shown in the picture and diagram. 
The four circular windows on each corner 
of the forecastle are made in precisely the 
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Figure 4. 


Before the masts are put into place the 
strips representing the timbering on the 
sides of the hull, cabins and forecastle 
should be put on. The thick strip running 
along just under the gun ports is made of 
beaver board a quarter of an inch thick 
and three-eighths of an inch wide. The 
bow end of this strip is soaked in water 
about one minute before applying it to 
the hull, the wet part conforming easily 
to the curve of the bow. 

Gun ports are cut in the hull with a 
sharp knife after the strips are applied. 
Small square pieces of thick pasteboard 
are glued and pinned in the top of each 
gun port. 

The guns are made of lengths of dowel 
stick, each stick running completely 
through the hull, and making two guns. 
Both ends of each stick are whittled to 
a slight taper. Small button molds are 
glued to the tapered ends of the sticks to 
give the guns a proper flare. 


The Finishing Touches 


HE various bracketlike forms of the 

decorative timbering, a prominent fea- 
ture of these old ships, are made of small 
pieces of wood sawed to shape witha coping 
saw. Light cardboard patterns may help in 
making the larger pieces. Where beads 
and button molds are used as decorations 
on the hull and stern, the button molds 
are glued in place, and the beads held by 
flat-headed nails driven through them 
into the ship. 

The three lanterns at the stern are made 
of corks and button molds glued to a 
pointed length of a three-sixteenth-inch 
dowel stick, one end of which is glued in 
a hole made for it in the woodwork be- 
neath. Sections of green tin foil are glued 
to the central or cork part of each lantern. 
Before affixing the railings, the masts, 
spars and bowsprit should be made and 
put on in the same way as those for the 
Mayflower and Santa Maria. 

In making each railing, a correct 
length of wooden strip is cut off for the 
lateral section. Tiny holes are drilled 
at the correct positions for the balus- 
trades and common steel pins are pushe: 
through them. The strip is then inverted 
on the bench and three small glass bea 
are slipped over each pin. Small drop 
of shellac or glue hold the beads together 
and to the wooden strip. When the glue 
has set, the entire strip may be turned over 
and driven into the deck. 

Before putting on the rigging and the 
sails, the pasteboard parts of the hull am 
superstructure are primed with a lig! 
coat of shellac and the whole ship is given 
at least two coats of paint. 

The gold or colored decorations are done 
last. The rigging is made and attached «s 
has been previously described, with the ex- 
ception of the rope ladders on the main 
shrouds. The steps on these ladders are 
made with lengths of steel wire sharpened 
on one end. The pointed end is thrust 
through one of the outside pieces of string, 
back of the four adjoining pieces, and 
through the last one on the far side. A 
drop of shellac is put on each string where 
the wire goes through it. The paper flags 
and sails are made and put on in the same 
way as are those in the Viking ship. 
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HIS attractive booklet tells you how to get the charming color 
effects you want in your home. 


r a It shows the standard Valspar-Enamel Colors—just as you get them 
LUTOMOD 


Shoes, Fe| from your dealer—and explains how easily you can get any other 


Books Wagons, ‘| shade or tint you want simply by mixing. 
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» Models, Tool- -boxes, Toys Fence Pos]! ors. The coupon below will bring you your copy. Send for it today. 
¢ k : Gates, B 
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; Incubators, Pasteurizers, Pans, Harrows, Rakes, Spad 


» Ladders. Lawn Mowers. Plows, Cultivators, Hay Rakes, Hay Stackers, Feed Cutters. S« 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose my dealer’s name and 15 cents in stamps for the Valspar Booklet— 
are Fi - *“How to use Valspar’’—which shows all the beautiful Valspar Colors and tells 
ned 2 @ Se how to mix them to get any other desired shade or tint. 

‘ust & , a Print full mail address plainly. 
ing, : coe = { Dealer’s Name 
and e 3 ' 
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All ’round the house 


Why is Bon Ami so popular? Because it’s easy, 
quick and simple to use. Then, too, it cleans and 
polishes so many things. Here you see a few of the 
more important which respond to its magic touch. 


Bon Ami absorbs dirt, doesn’t scratch or scour it 
off like coarse, gritty cleansers. In a twinkling every 
spot, every speck of grime yields to Bon Ami’s gentle 
action. Every surface sparkles with cleanliness! 


And Bon Ami is easy on the hands—never makes 
the nails brittle, the skin rough. 


You can use either Bon Ami Cake or Powder. 
The handy-size cake is preferred for the small 
things, the easy-to-sprinkle can for the big things. 
And perhaps you'll discover some unsuspected use 
for this ‘‘Good Friend”’ to the housewife! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 


for glass 
y and nickel 
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and wide that wall should be, but except 
to a very small fragment of Americans, 
there is no question but that we should 
have a vital government, based on our old 
republican ideals, adaptable to a moving 
world, strong enough to hold its own 
against enemies within and without. And 
no government can be strong that does 
not supply itself with the muscles and 
weapons of strength. 

You and I know that the United States 
is the most idealistic of nations, founded 
on ideals, thinking in ideals, struggling 
toward ideals. We are a long way from 
the millennium or from realization of our 
best. We stumble and fumble and fail. 
And yet these ideals of America are the very 
things that not only we but all the rest of 
the world needs. How can we use our na- 
tional youth and our strength and our 
money and our hope to make our ideals 
actual at home and understood abroad? 
The real America is not represented by 
insolence or unkindness. Real America 
needs to understand and sympathize with 
other peoples. 

If we of many nations and races are 
going to live with each other on the surface 
of this absurdly little globe that whirls its 
way through vast infinities of space and 
silence, if we are going to live together in 
peace and even in half peace, two things 
we must have first and foremost. The first 
is that mingling of respect and fair play 
and kindly spirit for which we can find no 
better name than brotherhood; and the 
second is the sense of security. People 
and nations must feel safe. Our lives and 
our possessions must not be always trem- 
bling. This is a necessity even to secure a 
half peace that yet puts up with those 
little fights that break out now and then 
like an eruption on the surface of the 
world. God forbid that we have another 
world war. But how can God forbid it if 
His human agents, whom He uses to work 
His will on earth, play Him false? 

Wanted — Smiling Peace 

E IN America do not know fear. But 

Europe knows it, knows it not because 
they are cowards or because they are ab- 
normal, but because they are compelled 
to be conscious of danger every day of 
their lives. In the stories of wild animals 
we have been having of late years, the 
thing that is most insistent is that all the 
creatures live in fear. The rabbit nibbles 
an instant and then raises a quivering 
little nose to take a sur- 
vey; the stag lies down 


We and They 


(Continued from Page 39) 


across Europe, taking ship, getting off in 
New York, traveling along our rivers and 
by our railroads across our continent and 
wiping out more lives than the Great War 
itself. It knew no frontier. 

We see the poison of class hatred that 
destroyed an aristocracy and a czar act- 
ing just as they say cancer works, and 
bursting out in far-off and unexpected 
places over the world. We enact laws and 
slam doors, but human madness is as 
subtle and penetrating as lethal gas. It 
knows no barriers. Peoples far off starve 
and our bankers and merchants suddenly 
become terrified lest markets and money 
matters suffer. The breaking down of 
financial equilibrium does not know bar- 
riers. 

Once in a while, too, there are things 
even more ugly. Men who know what 
they are talking about tell us that “‘the 
next war’? may be only a matter of 
hours, when a flight of demonlike air- 
planes can hover over a great city and 
drop the eggs of death that shall blot out 
all life below. And there are rumors of 
newer and deadlier agencies still. 

The laws of health and commerce and 
prosperity are allying themselves with 
the higher law to teach us that we are all 
twisted and intertwined with each other, 
nation with nation, and that what hap- 
pens in China or Africa or Greenland is 
part of our own destiny. 

It is a tiny world, and we cannot, if 
we want to, get away from each other. 
We say “If we are going to live to- 
gether.”’ We have to live together, we 
and they, or else we die together. And all 
those threats of insecurity have grown 
out of human hate and misunderstand- 
ing, though hate and misunderstanding 
are things that do not need to be. 

The world has been moving all the 
time and new things are coming into exist- 
ence. Human nature is really fluid and 
not solid. It has changed and will keep 
on changing, and, like the omnibus, there 
is always plenty of room on top. We have 
a long way to go. But the farther we 
walk, the bigger the part men have to 
play in their own progress. More and 
more we can choose what we shall make 
of our life together. Less and less are we 


and butter and work, plenty of space and 
material, plenty of sunshine and laughter 
and beauty for us all, if only we will play 
fair with each other. And that is what we 
mean by smiling peace. That is what 
most people in every country want. 
Democracy ought to mean that we, the 
mass of us, put the will to smiling peace 
into our governments, instead of letting 
the mean and the envious or the petty- 
minded rule us. 

It is not armies or guns that make war. 
They are only the miserable symptoms. 
The causes of war are envy and hate and 
fear; most of all, fear—the fear of in- 
security. I welcome even more than the 
big things that are played up in the news- 
papers, the thousand little undercurrents 
that show the conscious desire of nations 
to know other nations. 

Some of the attempts to put under- 
standing in the place of misunderstand- 
ing are deliberate. Young men who came 
to our country with Lord Reading’s war 
mission went home, determined to make 
England understand America better. 
They have started a library in London of 
books by or about the United States. They 
have gathered a collection of slides of our 
cities or our beauty spots and are using 
them for lectures in boys’ and girls’ 
schools all over England—and inciden- 
tally one of our countrymen who saw 
them in London exclaimed, ‘“‘I never 
knew so much about my own country be- 
fore.” They invite our young folks who 
are studying over there to visit in English 
homes during vacations and send them 
theater tickets on Thanksgiving. 


Kindliness Between Nations 


TUDENTS and professors are being ex- 

changed back and forth between many 
countries. They can hardly escape being 
a little more broadminded about each 
other. Perhaps some day some such stu- 
dents may be elected to the United States 
Senate. 

Much of this new kindliness between 
nations is up to us Americans. We have 
peoples from all the nations inside our 
gates, as if we had been set in little the 
problem of working out the ways and 
means by which all of us, all the races and 
creeds and kinds, can live together to the 
advantage ofall. Wehave not, so far, made 
an overwhelming success of it, but unless 
we do, it will rend and tear us, just as the 
world will be rent and torn by it unless it 
learns the lesson ona larger 
scale. Moreover, in spite 





to sleep ready to spring | 
and run; the wolf is always 
tense against danger; and 
when the beasts grow old 
and weak, when they can- 
not fight or run, their 
lives end in tragedy. All 
Europe is like that. 

There are plenty of 
people in America who 
think that the tragedy and 
fear of Europe are good 
reasons why we _ should 
steer clear of her. So long 
as we are comfortable and 
safe, let the rest of the 
world go hang. I do not 
know how valuable an 
argument that will prove 
before the judgment seat. 
I have an idea that the 
parable of. the Good Sa- 
maritan is as applicable to 
nations as to individual 
men, and that the more 
prosperous you are yourself the more you 
owe to an unhappy world. 

But quite apart from any argument of 
morals is the question of good sense. 
Once in a while we get a flash of some- 
thing that disturbs our complacency, like 
a bolt of lightning. Frontiers, even when 
they have oceans in front of them or be- 
hind them, do not seem to be respected by 
the powers that are higher than men. We 
see the grippe, starting in dirt and 
wretchedness far in the East, marching 
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of our failures, we believe 
i more and more in democ- 
il racy, which is only kind- 
ii ness and fairness mag- 
nified into government. 
And democracy is the 

thing toward which the 
war-tired world stumbles. 
So I would have Amer- 
ica take the lead. That 
does not mean sentimen- 
tality or pacifism or whin- 
ing, nor yet isolation. I 
would not have our 
country’s strong right arm 
one whit less strong. I do 
not believe much can be 
accomplished by either a 
weakling or a coward. But 
there are two types of 
strong men, the bully and 
the hero. The bully is 
strong for himself alone, 








just the victims of forces we do not 
understand or control. 

There always have been and there still 
are plenty of ambitious men, and cruel 
and ruthless and shortsighted and en- 
vious and greedy. But there is no reason 
why we should let them control govern- 
ments and swing the destiny of the 
world. For the most of us ask that life 
should give us security for ourselves and 
our children from day to day and from 
year to year. There is plenty of bread 


and devil take the hind- 

most. The hero is strong 
not only for himself, but has enough 
strength to spread it over other people, 
whoever needs him. His strength has in 
it vision and courage. He dares dream 
dreams and make them come true. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Definite programs for club 
study and activity along the line of international re- 
lations have been prepared by Mrs. Winter, Copies 
of such programs may be obtained from the Head- 
quarters of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


First Aid for 
50 Years 


FOR 
Cuts 
Wounds 
Scratches 
Abrasions 


FOR 
Burns 
Scalds 
Sunburn 
Chapped Skin 
Chilblains 


FOR 


Fever Sores 


Skin Troubles 





FOR 
Baby’s Tender Skin 
Chapping 
Chafing 
Cradle Cap 


And for innumerable 
household uses “Vase- 
line” Jelly is “the handi- 
est thing in the house.” 
Write for first aid booklet, 


“Inquire Within” — Free. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consoiidated) 


State Street New York 








REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline.” 
It is your protection. 
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Ideal in combination with 
a polychrome mirror. 
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An exquisitely designed occa- 
sional. Select walnut veneer. 





A rich brown mahogany desk for milady. 
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Here are two photographs of 
the same interior. One with 
tables, the other without 
them. Contrast the well-fur- 
nished appearance of the lurge 
illustration with the barren- 
ness of the small one. What 
a difference tables make! 








Before Home Ties Weaken 


HEN home ties weaken under the tugging influence of 
outside interests—look to your furniture! 


The insidious changes of time and style may have taken their 
toll of its beauty, lessened its powers to combat outside attrac- 
tions, and weakened the home-interest of family and friends. 


Win back this fading love of home. Bind home ties closer with better 
home furnishings. There’s new pleasure, new adventure in home-reju- 
venation, and sensibly done over a period of time, the cost is really un-felt. 


Make the start, as so many have done, with tables. It is surprising what 
a delightful change can be wrought with the addition of well chosen tables. 


For beauty of design and finish, enduring style and sound construction, 
make your selections from tables bearing the Kiel trade mark. Con- 
forming in design to the accepted standards of the best periods, and 
fashioned in selected woods by master craftsmen, Kiel Tables are worthy 
of your confidence and of a place in your home. 


With all these charms they are moderate in price. Inspect them at 
your local furniture merchant’s. 


Write for the Kiel Booklet, illustrated 


with attractive home interiors. Sent gratis. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT IN MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Photos posed by Farrell, Fischer’s, Milwaukee 


A pleasing design with dull bronzed ornamentation. 





Particularly suited to the modern 
living room. 
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The Household €; neineer and Fler 
Heating Plant 


(Continued from Page 137) 


control. The next year higher tempera- 
tures had to be maintained, to make an 
aged couple comfortable, and the increased 
fuel consumption tells its own story of the 
cost of those few degrees of added heat. 
In this year the start was made in Septem- 
ber and the pilot was not turned off until 
June 7. During this time 2949 gallons 
were used and at the same price, making 
the cost $265.41. 

The advantages of the system are ob- 
vious; there is not one particle of labor de- 
volving upon any member of the house- 
hold once the system is put into operation 
aside from occasional oiling and care to in- 
sure the fuel supply. It is clean and com- 
fortable heat if the plant is properly 
installed, and then left religiously alone by 
the householder. Don’t try to lower fuel 
consumption by tampering with supply or 
air control. I have seen two homes badly 
smoked up because there was an attempt 
to retard combustion by shutting off the 
smoke pipe damper. The householder 
reasons that there won’t be as much fuel 
used if he cuts down the draft; but he 
forgets that kerosene needs every bit of 
that air supply for its perfect combustion; 
and he defeats his own end. 


Oil Heater Pros and (ons 


HERE is, however, a way of effecting 

fuel saving that all should practice. Cu- 
riously enough, it is in moderate weather 
that I found the greatest inroads were 
made on the supply tank. And it was 
caused by literally attempting to “heat all 
outdoors.” It is on moderate days of un- 
seasonable warmth that there is a ten- 
dency to leave windows open longer than 
required for ventilation. But these opened 
windows provide just the draught neces- 
sary to cool the “‘key”’ room and keep the 
heater constantly at work heating the air 
as fast as it comes in! Therefore, all during 
the working hours of these unseasonably 
warm days when everyone is active, and 
windows are open, the heater is practi- 
cally turned off after it has done its morn- 
ing heating, by turning the thermostat 
down to 64° F. In the afternoon the 
higher temperature is again set, and the 
house is promptly heated. 

A question asked of the oil user is con- 
cerned with smoke and sooting. The per- 
fectly installed and properly operating oil 
heating system does not show any smoke 
or soot issuing from the chimney. Only 
the faint haze of superheated air can be 
detected. So if you are a smoke nuisance 
to yourself or to your neighbor, there is 
something wrong with your particular in- 
stallation; probably in its adjustment. 


Someone else may be concerned with 
noise. Much depends upon the plan and 
construction of the house, though, I believe, 
none could be less adapted to the purpose 
than ours. It has a frame construction, 
and a floor plan that places the heater 
directly under the living room; and while 
there is a solid floor construction there 
are not double floors. Even so it is not 
unpleasant, although it is not soundless. 

The oil-heating system is not yet per- 
fect and largely because no one has de- 
vised a heater to make really efficient use 
of the fuel. Such a heater is bound to 
come because the principle of automatic 
heat is too important to the householder 
for the development to be long delayed. 


‘Radiator (Covers Prove Practical 


UT whether you use coal or oil as the 

heater fuel, it will be money in your fuel 
pocket to start with a clean system, free 
of the season’s collection of soot and ashes. 
If the plant is steam or hot water, clean 
out the old supply of water from the sys- 
tem, drawing it off through pails or a 
hose connection to the threaded cock, to 
be found at a low point in the piping. 
After draining, fill with fresh water to the 
proper point on the gauge. 

There is one routine practice necessary 
when a hot-water system is first started. 
Begin with the lower floor, and as soon as 
the water has had an opportunity to be- 
come warm, let the air out of each radiator 
inturn. Useacup tocatch the water, and 
the key provided for the purpose. Keep 
the valve of each radiator open until all 
the air has blown through and water has 
begun to come. Shut it off at once and 
proceed to the next radiator. When you 
have finished, it will probably be necessary 
to run more fresh water into the system, 
until it reaches the arrow indication. 
Later in the season be sure to do the same 
thing if an individual radiator bothers by 
a tendency to become thus “‘air-bound.”’ 

Most of us like cold bedrooms at night, 
but cold ‘‘plays the mischief’’ with the 
average hot-water system. To keep radi- 
ators warm and ready for morning use, 
slip covers over them without turning off 
the heat. To make these covers, buy oil- 
cloth, glazed or unglazed, and in a harmo- 
nizing color. Measure the height of the 
radiator to be covered to the center top 
and purchase twice this length. Unless the 
radiator is very long. count on getting the 
side pieces from the extra width. Round 
these at the top to fit the ends; pin to- 
gether and trim. Bind with cotton tape, 
using this to finish the bottom also. Pro- 
vide tape handles for lifting the covers off. 


Typical (gookery of the Sunny Southland 
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of salt, and one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce. Blend together well 
until the whole is the consistency of butter. 
Press into a loaf pan, cover with two table- 
spoonfuls of toasted bread crumbs and 
small dots of butter; bake in a hot oven— 
490° F.—for fifteen minutes or until brown. 
Serve hot or cold, cut in slices. 


PoTATO PONE calls for two quarts of 
grated raw sweet potato, two cupfuls of 
molasses, one pound of brown sugar, one 
cupful of butter, one tablespoonful of 
ground ginger, one teaspoonful each of salt, 
ground allspice and cinnamon and half a 
teaspoonful of ground cloves. Mix all to- 
gether thoroughly and add about a tea- 
spoonful of dried orange peel cut very fine. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish and bake 


very slowly—300° F.—for about three 
hours. It may be served hot with hard 
sauce or cold with whipped cream. These 
proportions make a very large pudding. 


SPOON BREAD is ordinarily served at 
breakfast. Cook one-third cupful of fine 
hominy in a double boiler with one and 
a half cupfuls of water and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. When thoroughly 
cooked, add to it one tablespoonful of but- 
ter and mix till smooth. Add two beaten 
eggs and beat well. Pour in one cupful of 
milk and then sift in one cupful of corn 
meal, stirring all the while, with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, mixed. Pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake about forty 
minutes, or until set, in a 325° F. oven. 
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Keep These 
Little Feet 
Perfect 


HESE scampering little feet 
will continue on their happy, 
carefree way —developing normally 
and correctly —if Simplex Flexies 
guard them in their formative years. 
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For Flexies, with all their smartness, 
are shaped and built in Nature's 
way—assuring perfect ankle and 
instep fit. Nota wrinkle, rough seam or nail-end 
to mar their inside smoothness. Though the > 
famous Flexies sole is so pliable you can bend > 
it backward with the fingers, yet right design lets ; 

» 
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. 
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the foot rest squarely on the ground. No rocking 
sidewise to bow the pliant little legs in or out. 


Flexies were created by baby foot specialistsandare 3) 
recommended by many physicians because they per- 3} 
mit Baby's foot to develop as the Creator intended. 2 
Ask your dealer about these dainty, long-wearing 
little shoes—and write for Flexies Twin Books. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT B-10 MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 


Send for Free Booklets —‘TheCare of Baby’sFeet’’—an 
interesting, instructive booklet for mothers, giving the 
five fundamental features to look for ina children’sshoe; 
**TheTale of BrownieLightfoot,’’a fascinating fairy story 
for the kiddies. Bothare beautifully illustrated in colors. 
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’ KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 
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Education 
in good taste 


A well-dressed boy de- 
velops into a well-dressed 
man. Jack Tar ToGs are 
an education in good taste. 
Teach your boy what 
smart lines, exquisite tai- 
loring and fine materials 
mean, by dressing him 
in Jack Tar Toos. 
The big fellow is wear- 
ing Jack Tar Suir 1173 
of fine tweed. His chum 
is dressed in Model 554 
of fine broadcloth, 
handsomely embroid- 
ered. 


b> Write for School 
= Style Book 
for boys and girls 


‘Address De pt. LF-8 


The Strousr-BaErR Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 


Jack Far Togs 
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For every room in the home — 


Globe-“Wernicke 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


OU’LL feel the home- 

like atmosphere, and a 
more friendly welcome, 
when Globe- Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases greet you 
in the Hall. Here pictured 
is a smart-looking design of 
the early English Heppel- 
white period, as found in 
many fine homes. Section 
by section it grows, and 
unit by unit it may be eas- 
ily moved. Smoothvsliding, 
disappearing glass doors 
shut out dust and dirt. 


Handy new uses are made 
of Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases in every 
room in the home, too. 


New Heppelwhite in Mahogany 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 





Period and modern designs 
in the finishes you want or 
unfinished for matching 
painted furniture in bed- 
rooms and sun parlors. 


If there is no Globe-Wernicke 
branch or authorized dealer in your 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid. 


Tue Griope-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Dept. B-1, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me your new, free booklet giving 
prices and showing how others use Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases, ““For Every Room 
in the Home.” 


Name. 
Address... 
City . 


State. . 
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Plan your Hallowe’en Party NOW 
The Bogie Book makes it easy 


book you will find all the information and 
help you need to make your Hallowe’en 
or Harvest party a great success. 


I: THIS new 1925 edition of this useful party 


Unusual invitations, spooky decorations and 
colorful costumes of crepe paper, 
appropriate table arrangements and 
party favors; even the refreshments 
that are most in keeping—all this 
you'll find in the ever popular Bogie § 
Book, complete with instructions 
generously illustrated. 


And there is more, too. Novel 
prizes, bogie games to play; stunts 








AMSONS 


Bogie Book 





for the young and not so young; some weird 
and haunting ghost stories—everything for 
making a Hallowe'en party successful. 


Write for the Bogie Book 
Whether you are to entertain at home, or are 
to help plan a party for your church, 
club or society, you will want the 
Bogie Book. Getittoday fromthe sta- 
tioner, department store or druggist 
who carries Dennison’s Hallowe’en 
Goods, or send this coupon with 
10 cents (15 cents in Canada), and 
the book will be mailed promptly. 


Make your party plans now. 


AL 6EE Ss { 
Orr 








(ookery—a Labor of Love 


(Continued from Page 13) 


crisp and soft foods more palatable than 
in a custard accompanied by toasted 
almonds. Lastly, there are what may be 
called natural contrasts in the combina- 
tions of green vegetables and starches. 
The toast or, better, the fried potatoes 
that add so much to the spinach; the 
tiny cubes of raw celery hidden away ina 
purée of chestnuts; the mashed potatoes 
to which you have added some Brussels 
sprouts passed through a sieve are cases 
in point. 

During the war I was accredited to the 
American Army as correspondent of the 
London Times. One day, 
just before the Argonne of- 
fensive started, I 
had been out with 
a French officer 
and Warner Allen, 
of the Morning 
Post, to the great 
observation post 
on the hill above 
Pont-a-Mousson, 
outside Nancy. 
When we got back 
to Nancy it was 
long after dark, 
and a big air raid 
was just ending. 
We drove up to 
our cottage and 
went in for dinner. 

The house was empty. 
The cook was probably hid- 
ing in some bomb-proof shelter, and there 
was no sign of food. In the kitchen we 
found only some potatoes, a bit of bread, 
a few onions and one lone egg. We were 
famished; our museltes were empty. 
Finally I unearthed a lump of canteen 
butter. It was clearly up to me to save the 
situation, so I sent Allen and our French 
friend into the living room to build a fire, 
and proceeded to get dinner. Half an 
hour later I appeared, bearing aloft a 
dish of steaming soup that was a joy to 
behold and a meal in itself. 

This is what I had done: I put about 
three quarts of water on to boil, peeled 
three pounds of potatoes and sliced half 
a pound of onions as thin as possible. When 
the water began to boil I threw in my 
potatoes. In another large saucepan I put 
half of my lump of butter—it was not 
much more than a heaping tablespoon- 
ful—and my sliced onions. For a quarter 
of an hour I kept stirring them with a 
wooden spoon, keeping the gas turned 
low. By that time they were cooked and 
had given out all their juice without 
browning or taking color in the least. Lit- 
tle by little I transferred the water from 
my boiling potatoes into the saucepan 
containing my onions, and I turned the 

gas full on. Then I mashed the potatoes, 
beating half of the remaining butter into 
them with a fork. Never pass mashed po- 
tatoes through a sieve; always break them 
up with a potato masher and beat them 
with a fork, not with a spoon. When my 
mashed potatoes were perfect—or as 
nearly so as they could be without milk — 
I began pouring the onion soup into them 
little by little. 


cA Real Meal From Scraps 


OT much remained to be done, but it 

was important. I separated the yolk 
from the white of my one egg, put the yolk 
into the big soup tureen and whipped the 
white to a stiff froth. Then I made some 
toast which I cut into small triangles, 
placing on each triangle a little mound of 
whipped white of egg. I was now nearly 
ready. I took the soup tureen and beat 
the yolk of egg, adding to it what remained 
of the butter; and when my soup was no 
longer boiling, I poured it slowly on to the 
yolk of egg and butter, beating it all the 
time. It was a rich, savory, creamy dish. 
I placed my floating islands of toast and 





whipped white of egg on top and brought 
it to table. It tasted every bit as good as 
it looked, and instead of turning in dinner- 
less we had a wonderful meal. 

Perhaps the best expression of cooking 
as a labor of love is in Marcel Rouff’s lat- 
est book, La Vie et la Passion de Dodin- 
Bouffant. The opening scene is in a café 
in a small French town, with three old 
gourmets hoping against hope for the 
news the doctor is to bring. His tidings 
are of great woe. She is dead. She is the 
cook of Dodin-Bouffant, president of the 
Tribunal, a great judgeand a greater gour- 

met. The three friends 
make their way to Dodin- 
Bouffant’s house 
and, finding the 
door ajar, enter. 

The judge is in 
his library, pacing 
up and down with 
bowed head and 
hands clasped be- 
hind his back. He 
leads the way up- 
stairs to the 
drawing-room 
where a female 
form, attired in 
black silk dress 
and ruffled white 
bonnet, is laid out 
onacrape-covered 
bier. Around her, amidst 
the flowers, are strewn the 
menus of famous repasts she had cooked 
for her master and his friends. 

After a moment’s silence, as the grief- 
stricken men are about to withdraw, 
Dodin-Bouffant says, “‘Be so good as to 
inform the master of ceremonies that | 
shall say a few words at the cemetery.” 


‘Dodin-Bouffant and Adele 


ODERN French literature contains 
few passages more filled with emotion 
than the funeral oration the judge pro- 
nounces over his cook’s grave. But after 
he had paid the last tribute to “‘the noble- 
woman who held rank among the most 
eminent architects of human happiness and 
refinement,’” Dodin-Bouffant set out to 
find himself another cook. Those whocame 
in answer to his advertisements were re- 
ceived by him in his library; but alas, a 
glance often sufficed to show him that they 
were unsuited. But when the candidate’s 
features revealed sensuality, when lips 
were thick and mobile from long tasting, 
when the nose was broad and the nostrils 
full, when the chin was neither square nor 
pointed, but well rounded, he would push 
his examination further. 

He would begin to talk about food, now 
propounding some culinary heresy, now 
letting fall some elementary truth. Ac 
cording to the reactions of his victims, h 
would know whether any good purpos' 
could be served by prolonging the inte: 
view. Some he took into his dining room. 
A large dresser, a round table and eigh! 
huge armchairs were its only furnishings 
The chairs were so designed that all eighi 
could be placed around the table, which. 
however, was not uncomfortably large i 
only four were seated. One or two of th: 
candidates were actually taken into th: 
kitchen; but a month and more passed, 
during which time but one was even give 
a trial, only to be promptly discarded. 

Now came one Adéle Pidou. Short, 
stout, her round and jovial countenanc: 
lighted up by two small twinkling eyes, 
she presented herself attired in a spotless 
calico dress. Placing upon the judge's 
desk a big market basket full to the brim, 
she settled down comfortably in an easy- 
chair and waited. Her somewhat overfed 
look, her portliness, her double chin, her 
grayish hair, all told of love of food and 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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Use them everywhere- 
these lovely, low-priced woven rugs 


It’s sheer joy to invest rug money in Kim- 
lark Woven Rugs. You get so much for the 
small expenditure. Beauty, of course—for 
many artists competed in designing this year’s 
new patterns. Charming color effects, too— 
gay, informal designs for the sunroom, porch 
or summer home; restrained, soft-toned pat- 
terns for the living room or library; neutral 
effects or solid colors for the hall; simple, 
sunny colorings for the bedroom or nursery. 

















159-48 


As for service, few rugs give so much. 
There is the smooth pliancy of the weave, for 
example, secured by the patented soft-twisted 
strands. These unique, soft-twisted strands 
prevent the usual buckling and creeping, the 
annoying turned-up corners. These lovely 
fiber rugs lie flat; you may twist or fold or 
crush them, but you cannot break them. They 
are thick and noiseless under foot; free from 
harsh, wiry strands; easy to clean; extremely 
resistant to wear. 


$3 to $23 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, 
in standard sizes, range 
in price from $3 to $23 


They give twice the usual rug wear, for 
they are finished for use on both sides; and 
they cost only about half what you expect to 
pay for a good rug. 

If you haven’t yet seen Kimlark Woven 
Rugs, with the soft-twisted strands, ask for 
them in any of the better stores. Or write 
for our booklet and the nearest dealer’s name. 
KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 


Mills: Neenah, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 














Look for this trademark—the 
Kim-Lark—on the reverse side of 
every genuine Kimlark Woven Rug 
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Adding Convenience to Quality 


Our first thought in making Kraft Cheese 
is to make it good. Our second is to make 
it a convenience. We know that many 
ptefer to buy Kraft Cheese in the orig- 
inal package, so to meet that preference 
we also pack Kraft Cheese in half pound 

ir Vite M ofejtteve Men taceset suai mah utelcmmveltm sete 
quality you like in the way you like to 
ol haste Gelttame (<1 ah. sll mol r lem cemoaus 
you the carton if you ask for it. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO-POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 











Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new and enlarged 
Recipe Book A9 —‘‘Cheese and Ways to Serve It.’’ 


Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from Page 190) 


experience in its preparation. She showed 
a sound knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of cooking, and was taken 
straightway into the kitchen. 

As a horse careers for joy over an open 
pasture, Adéle Pidou could not restrain 
herself. When Dodin-Bouffant saw her 
handle the saucepans, caress the bulging 
sides of the pots and fondle the pans, he 
trembled with excitement. Perhaps, at 
last! And seated in the kitchen the 
conversation was resumed, to end in a 
mistress being 


new ; 
installed in the 
judge’s house. It 


was thuswise: A 
foreign potentate 
visiting France, him- 
self a gastronome of 
repute, was anxious 
to meet the man 
whose fame as a 
gourmet had spread 
through Europe. So 
he sent the master 
of his household to 
bid Dodin-Bouffant 
to a meal, for the 
preparation of which 
he had brought his 
own chef. 

On the appointed 
day a Gargantuan 
feast was served, 
composed of three 

















full services, each of 
which comprised 
countless dishes. Everything that money 
could procure had been provided; there was 
only lacking the taste to combine the foods 
in the right manner, the knowledge of their 
proper sequence. So Dodin-Bouffant de- 
cided to requite his host’s attention by a 
lesson in simplicity. He invited the prince 
to dine at his home, and there served a 
simple menu, the main dish of which was 
a pot-au-feu of boiled beef, vegetables and 
trimrpirgs. When at the beginning of the 
meal the Judge with grave mien had risen 
and announced the menu, his guests were 
dumfounded, and the prince, who or- 
dinarily left boiled beef to his servants, de- 
bated with himself whether he should 
leave the table. 

3ut the meal was so wonderful, it had 
so many and such agreeable surprises hid- 
den under the cloak of modest simplicity 
that on taking leave, the prince said, ‘I 
should have accepted from no other man, 
my dear sir, the lesson I have just received. 
May I not beg that you will salve my 
wounded pride by revealing to me the 
secret your genius has discovered? Cook- 
ery, what is it?”’ 

Bowing very low, Dodin-Bouffant re- 
plied, ‘‘Cookery is a refined labor of love.” 

But if the prince had forgiven the lesson, 
he had not forgotten the cook. He deter- 
mined to wrest so priceless a treasure from 


the judge. His agents offered what to her 
was a small fortune, and she accepted. 
But she did not dare to break the news 
to her master alone. So she waited till the 
following Sunday, when as usual Dodin- 
Bouffant had invited his three friends to 
dine with him. The meal was a more than 
usually perfect one. Adéle had made a 
rich soup of Swiss chards with tiny golden 
croutons. Then on a crystal platter she 
presented a dish of eels that won instant 
approval. She had boiled her fish and 
picked the flesh off the backbones. She 
had then mashed it with cream, a little 
parsley and chives, 
and had added finely 
cut-up mushrooms 
and truffles. She 
had replaced this 
mixture on the back- 
bones, which she had 
artistically twisted 
in alover’s knot. A 
little chapelure had 
been sprinkled over 
the reconstructed 
eels and they had 
been allowed to take 
color in a hot oven. 

But the roast tri- 
umphed over all else. 
It was a haunch of 
young wild boar 
which had been 
partly roasted, then 
covered with finely 
hashed goose livers 
and enveloped in a 
puff paste, in which 
it had finished cooking. As she placed this 
masterpiece upon the table, Adéle Pidou, 
with many hesitations, proceeded to break 
the news. She was sorry to leave so good 
a master, so great a gourmet, for whom it 
had been an honor to cook, and he had 
taught her so much that she felt ungrate 
ful at leaving him. But she was poor and 
must think of her old age. What would 
become of her when her master was no 
more? So her family had counseled her to 
accept the offers of the prince. With what 
he was going to pay her, she could in a 
few years buy the farm on which she was 
born and retire. 

The guests were overwhelmed at the ca- 
lamity that was befalling their friend. But 
the judge had risen so suddenly that the 
cook was frightened. Very calmly he said, 
** Adéle, I wish to speak to you”’; and he 
led the way into his library. 

An uneasy silence had fallen over the 
table, but after waiting a few minutes the 
three friends began to eat, at first mourn- 
fully, then with growing delight. Half an 
hour had elapsed and serious inroads had 
been made in the dish, when Dodin- 
Bouffant reappeared, somewhat red in the 
face, leading by the hand Adéle, who had 
been crying. Bowing to his friends he 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen, may I have the honor 
to present Madame Dodin-Bouffant.”’ 





The Smith Family Robinson 
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belief that New York and other big cities 
were modern Sodoms. It contains more 
ridiculous and mendacious statements to 
the square inch than any book I ever saw. 
Yet you can’t help feeling that it is based 
on rudimentary facts. 

One chapter deals with ‘‘ How a fashion- 
able woman is made up.” ‘False curls 
are greatly in demand, either singly or in 
mass. The chignon is made of a wire 
frame network, stuffed with short hair.” 
Who can remember a “chignon’”? Mary 
says she never heard of one. ‘“‘The eye- 
brows are penciled or painted with India 
ink. The face and bust are sometimes 
enameled. The belle of the period can get 
whatever complexion she wants by using 
liquid rouge, applied to the face with a 
hare’s foot.” (') 

Apparatus known as respirators or pat- 
ent heavers were in vogue, to give the 


impression of bustatory well-being. One 
of the ladies wearing a heaver exploded 
at the dinner table and made a noise like 
the cracking of a bean pod. She had to 
retire and blow up a new heaver, according 
to our author. 

“The subject of female limbs is a very 
delicate one,’” says the virtuous writer, 
“but we must give a truthful account of 
how a lady is made up. False calves are 
very much used by women of fashion. 
They cost from seven to ten dollars. Not 
only are the ankles padded; when the 
knee is sharp a pad is used.” 

There are six hundred pages of this; 
but this will give an idea of the whole en- 
tertainment. If it is twenty per cent true, 
then the younger generation of our time 
is almost puritanical. For the one thing 
they can’t be charged with is sham. 

JOHN SMITH. 











The illustration above shows the 
new Dolly Madison Taffeta Bed Spread. 


Noted for their Style and Smartness— 


= 


ET Dolly Madison Bed Spreads are as practical and durable 


as they are beautiful. 


Every spread is sun- and tub-fast. 


Dolly Madison Spreads are made in great variety of colors 
and color-combinations and of different textures appropriate 
for any setting. Insist on Dolly Madison—you’ll find just the 
spread you want at the price you want to pay at your dealer’s. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 


GEORGE ROYLE & CoO., Mfrs., Dept. L-10, Phila. 





Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 
















Lloyd Loom Furniture, 


with its flawlessly 
smooth fabric, is wo- 
ven by the patented 
Lloyd Loom method. 
Ask your dealer to 
show you this hand- 
some furniture, or 
send for booklet 


IN 
¢ an yan 
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Oneunbrokenstrand 
of fine wicker isspiral- 
ly woven on the fa- 
mous Lloyd Loom to 
form the graceful, 
seamless Lloyd Loom 
Carriage. No other 
carriage has this spi- 
ral weaving 
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No carriage offers greater value than this 


Search the town over. You will not 
find any other baby carriage with the 
features which the Lloyd Loom Car- 
riage offers for a price as low. Spiral 
weaving makes this lovely carriage 
distinctive in design and in price. 

The graceful, bowl-shaped body, 
with its smooth surface unmarred by 
seams, corners, or pieced short ends, 
is obtained by spiral weaving. The 
many refinements of finish, the ex- 
clusive Lloyd conveniences, are made 
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| loy Patent Process | 


possible by the low production cost 
of spiral weaving. Steel-centered up- 
right stakes used exclusively in all 
Lloyd products add great strength. 

If you don’t know where to find 
Lloyd Loom Carriages, write us for 
the dealer’s name and our interest- 
ing booklet. 


Tue Ltoyp MANuractuRING CoMPANY 
(Heywood -Wakefield Co.) 
Dept. 2-242, Menominee, Mich. 
Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ont. 
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Dates are a delicious food... 


as well as a fruit 


and natural confection 


“Do you know 
these tempting ways 
to serve them? 


Dates come to you just as they leave the trees 
—they are golden ripe from the sunshine—a 
nourishing fruit—good to taste. 

The woman who has tried dates stuffed, as 
a confection, or cooked, knows that dates have 
a flavor that blends unusually well with other 
foods. And if she is a woman who thinks of the 
values of foods (and most women do) she knows 
that dates are as good for her as they are good to 
taste. 


She knows that natural foods are best—the 




















fruit of the soil and the trees—untouched by 
the modern refinements that so often rob us 
of essential nourishment. 


Natural foods retain the constructive prop- 
erties on which our bodies depend: The woman 
who serves all the fruit and vegetables she can 
is guarding the health and happiness of her 
family. 

Dates are a natural food, with a generous 
content of mineral salts. Calcium, 
one of the important minerals, is 
the essential food for bone and 
teeth—iron, as you know, is na- 
ture’s finest tonic. The date con- 
tains natural sugar which is im- 2 
mediately absorbed by the body - 
as energy. This digestible date- 


“Dromedary “Dates —THE FRUIT-CO 










sugar is developed by the sun. For dates are a 
sun-food, reflecting the color of imprisoned 
sunlight. 


And with all their nutritive value, dates have 
a delicate flavor. They are good to eat. And 
they are a cooking ingredient as well as a 
hearty fruit or tempting between-meal snack. 
This page tells you some of the best ways and 
some of the best times for serving them. 


° ~ ° . 


Dates are delicious in so many ways 


Luscious pies, sweet with the rich fruitiness of dates and 
cranberry; salads gently spiced with the goodness of dates; 
cereals and sandwiches—see how transformed they become 
when you add this simple ingredient. 


Luscious dates stuffed for tea 
to tempt your appetite 


Rare flavors and appetizing delicacies are appropriate for 
tea. The date suggests itself as a confection instead of cake 
—or as filling for dainty sandwiches. Take some pitted dates 
and stuff them with pimento-filled olives, or cream cheese. 
Stuff the dates till they are plump and large and luscious. 
For sandwich filling, mix sliced dates with one of the in- 
gredients mentioned for stuffing, 
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Dates with grapefruit— 
a marvelous salad combination 


Make this salad by adding Dromedary canned grape. 
fruit to the lettuce, four slices to a serving, garnished 
with pitted dates and a dainty pattern of mayon- 
naise. Salads depend upon just such pleasant com- 
binations. Dates belong in all fruit salads, for they 
are oneofnature’s most nourishing gifts. For another 
salad delicacy, combine a slice of Hawaiian pine- 
apple with three dates, stuffed with cream cheese. 


Serve dates in or on your cereals 


Allow four sliced dates to a serving. When your cereal is 
just ready to come off the stove, mix the dates right in it. 
Stir, making sure the dates become heated—then serve. 
Remember also that uncooked cereals are perfectly delicious 
if sliced dates are placed on top before adding the cream. 
Perhaps the best reason for using dates with cereal is that 
no sugar is necessary. This is a much more healthful way 
to eat cereal—and children like it. And you can combine 
dates with rice, just as with cereals. 




















NFECTION-FOOD 





A new flavor—date and cranberry pie 


Blend 114 tablespoons of flour with two tablespoons of water. 
Stir this into 3 cups of hot cranberry sauce. Cook for three 
minutes. Add 1 cup of pitted and sliced dates. After cool- 
ing, pour into pie-dish, which has been lined with crust. A 
lattice top-crust is most appropriate for this delicious pie. 
Bake for 35 minutes, with hot oven for first ten, then re- 
ducing temperature. Another delicious pie is made by add- 
ing sliced dates to the usual custard-pie ingredients. 





THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
375A Washington Street 
New York City 














I should like a copy of the new recipe 
book, ‘‘Foods from Sunny Lands,” which contains 
a hundred delights made with Dromedary dates. 
cocoanut, grapefruit and figs. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








No postage enclosure is necessary. Just mail this coupon. 
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of the night on this. We can’t seem to 
get together. Just remember, I tried to 
make you see.” He made for the door. 

Time to surrender, if she were to keep 
him! ‘‘Peter, come here.” Anne man- 
aged to keep her voice even. “Come 
here, son. Perhaps—perhaps, I’m begin- 
ning to see it your way. Come here, son. 
You seem so sure, you’ve almost con- 
vinced me.” 

Peter had reached the door. He turned 
swiftly around, red to his ears. “Mother!” 
The vivid, young voice rang. 

“Sonny!” Anne tried to make her voice 
ring and stood to meet him, with a waver- 
ing, misty smile. 

Black mutiny melted into one big grin. 
Close, close in the little-boy bear hug he 
held her. The mother’s lips 
pressed close and warm on his 


Peter Steps Out 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Anne, watching the candlelight on the 
curly head of her guest, felt more than 
ever that June was but a child—a pretty 
one too, in her petaled, powder-blue gown. 
The twist of blue that bound. the amber 
curls made bluer the wide, clear eyes. How 
cool and impersonal they were! Like a 
nun’s. An old fear that had smoldered in 
Anne’s heart flared up. This child Peter’s 
mate? June, winsome, pretty in her fragile 
way, almost ethereal, and good old Peter, 
so big, clumsy, alive. Anne wondered. 


gamin face of Madge Brokaw appeared 
between the curtains. ‘‘Tom Brokaw, 
what did dad tell you about playing cards 
for money ?”’ 

“Shut up. Mind your business, you 
baby. Go on, Peter.”’ 

“‘T’d like to see you make me,” sang the 
taunting voice. Very like a Maxfield Par- 
rish page she was; her short, ruddy hair 
gave a story-book medieval effect to the 
vivid, saucy face. ‘“‘I heard dad telling 
you he’d cut your allowance, if he caught 
you at it again. And I guess you’re 
caught, all right, Mister Tom,” went on 
the sinister voice. 

“‘How many, Spike? Two? Madge 
Brokaw, you try and snitch on me and see 
what happens!” 

Madge was speaking to some- 
one outside in the hall. ‘‘Come 





cool, smooth forehead. Her eyes 
searched his face. ‘“Son—sonny, 
if you’re quite sure you mean 
every word you’ve said, then I— 
your mother wants to be the first 
to congratulate you.” 

Steel fists gripped her hands. 
“Gee, mother, you’re great! You 
old dear—you’re a brick, mom. 
Honest, you’re a peach to—to 
see things my way. I told June 
you’d understand.” 

Peter whistled 
umphantly, as he prepared for 
bed. Anne, listening, wanted to 
cry. Hour after hour she stared 
into the darkness of the room, 
trying to push aside the thick 
curtain of the future. Night was 
diluted with the gray of dawn 
before her baffled, staring eyes 
closed in sleep. 


June Nixon’s aunt and guar- 
dian had ‘‘nerves”’ and gave in 
readily to Anne Pryor’s eager 
suggestion that the announce- 
ment party be given in June at 
Peter’s home. A dance on the 
twelfth was planned, and June 
was to come over for early din- 
ner and to help with the flowers. 

The twelfth was disappoint- 
ingly damp and muggy; so still 
the air that the tall candles stood 
scarcely flickering, like a stiff row 
of jonquils, on the old mahogany 
sideboard. 


NNE, in Quaker gray, her 
head bound with her smooth 
copper braids, an amethyst | 
brooch in the soft lace at her 
throat, was giving the house a 
final inspection. June and Peter 
would be in any moment now. 
There was someone now! Peter! 
Behind her! 
A pair of hands covered Anne’s 
eyes. She gave a little scream. 
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Cfhrushes 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


T NOW has come the time 
When thrushes raise 

In their clear, liquid rime 
Their song of praise. 


Let us go where they are 
That we may hark, 
Just as the eve’s first star 

Pierces the dark. 


At the wood’s dewy edge, 
In shadows dim, 

Will sound their silvery pledge, 
Their twilight hymn. 


There for a little space— 
Not long—not long— 
We shall be one with grace, 

And one with song. 


CNN 
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on in, Bet. Tom’s turned dad’s 
perfectly respectable library into 
a gambling dive. You ought to 
see em. They all think they’re 
reg’lar fellows, ’cause they’re in 
their shirt sleeves. Come on in.” 

“Will you shut up, Madge? 
I’ve lost my shirt already to 
Spike,’”’ Tom grumbled. 


LOW laugh rippled behind 

the copper-colored curtains. 
A soft voice spoke into the room: 
““Who’s lost his shirt? Where 
are you all? I can’t see a thing 
but smoke.” And Betty Clayton 
breezed in, a flame of a girl with 
dense black hair worn in flat 
whorls close to her head. Half 
closed in laughter, the long, 
ardent eyes were onyx slits that 
became black pools as she 
sobered. 

“Hello, Bet, meet the ‘army.’ 
Army, meet my cousin, Betty 
Clayton, from the West, the only 
one incaptivity. Eats ’em alive! 
Don’t you, Bet?”’ 

The breath-taking Betty made 
a face at Tom and sent an elec- 
tric smile around the circle. The 
“army” scrambled into their 
coats. 

“‘Let’s step a few!’ the exuber- 
ant Madge suggested. With the 
skill and speed of circus hands, 
the boys rolled up the priceless 
Oriental rug and stood it rakishly 
in a corner. Madge, with one 
hand turned the handle of the 
phonograph, with the other and 
the aid of her turned-up freckled 
nose she deftly saluted her 
brother. 


“GAY, I'll land you one on the 

ear, you young mischief!” 
and Tom made a clumsy dive for 
the nimble Madge, who threw 
herself with abandon into the 








“Oh, who is it? Not Peter!” 

Anne felt the hands, small, fra- 

grant hands. “‘It’s June! Yes, it is. I knew 
you right away, dear,’”’ Anne exclaimed to 
the little Greuze-like figure. ‘‘ How sweet 
you look! Has Peter seen you?”’ 

“No; I told him not to bother, that I’d 
run over alone. He had a date with the 
boys, and I wanted to come over and help. 
Am I too early?” 

“Not a bit, my dear. I was just going 
to tie the announcement cards in these 
roses. Want to help me? Here are the 
cards and the ribbon’s all cut. But look 
out for your dress, dear, and your hands. 
The thorns are awful. Where’d you say 
Peter was going?” 

“Why, he said something about cards 
with Tom Brokaw and Spike Masters.” 

‘Well, it’s high time he was home. But 
there, a boy never watches the time.” If 
Anne Pryor thought a boy should watch 
the time when his sweetheart is invited to 
dinner, she kept it to herself. 

They'd finished tying the cards on the 
roses. The hall clock struck seven. 

“Maybe we'd better go ahead with 
dinner, June. Get it out of the way.” 

They dined without Peter. 


They had finished. A silver basket of 
fruit and the empty Coalport coffee cups 
were all that remained. 

June spoke like a wistful child: ‘‘It’s 
funny Peter doesn’t come.”’ 

“Well, it is strange he doesn’t phone 
when he’s delayed like this. I don’t quite 
understand it. June, you haven’t eaten a 
thing, child.’’ Anne tried tomake her voice 
matter-of-fact. “‘I wonder where he can 


“Perhaps he tried to phone, Mrs. 
Pryor, or maybe there was a subway 
block,”’ suggested the loyal June. 

There had been no subway block, nor 
had Peter tried to phone. 


HE “‘army’’—Peter’s crowd—met that 
afternoon at Tom Brokaw’s. In Judge 
Brokaw’s somber library the heavy 
copper-colored silk curtains were drawn, 
shutting out the garden view. Around a 
brown, marble-top, oval table in slippery 
leather chairs ‘“‘the army” sat at poker— 
red-blooded blades in shirt sleeves. 
Quietly they played until a perturbed 
giggle from the hall startled them. The 


arms of Spike Masters and 
waltzed away with him. 

The slow, languorous strains of Mar- 
cheta were rasping. “‘Wind up the darn 
thing, will you, Peter?’’ called Tug Wilson 
as he asked Betty for a dance. 

Peter wound up the machine and fol- 
lowed them with his eyes. The girl cer- 
tainly could dance. And what eyes! 
Peter suddenly felt restless. Like search- 
lights, they picked him up each time as she 
whirled by in Tug’s arms. How alive the 
girl was! What would it be like to dance 
with a girl like that? 

Peter found himself cutting in on Tug. 
As he and Betty swirled together in the 
rhythmic waltz, Peter was surprised at 
the surge of emotion that stirred him. 

“**Betty’ doesn’t suit you,” Peter said. 
“You’re—you’re like a gypsy. They 
should have called you ‘Marcheta.’”’ 

The girl hummed as they danced, then 
sang mockingly: 

** Marcheta, Marcheta, I still hear you calling 
Me back to your arms once again; 
I still feel the spell of your last kiss upon me ; 
Since then life has all been in vain! 


(Continued on Page 198) 











If you think baked macaroni and cheese is a 

good thing to eat, wait till you see how much 

better it 1s with the added flavor of STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


little cube 


‘But it makes a dozen 
dishes far more 
tempting 





By 
Mrs. JANE STARR 
GRANT 


ET me take you 
with me to the 
kitchens of a famous 
hotel. Meet my 
friend the chef—he of 
the fabulous salary. 
Watch his _lieuten- 
ants at work ondishes / 
that bring captains 
of finance, well- 
known professional people, epicures of all 
sorts, miles out of their way to taste. 
““What is the secret?”’ you ask him. But 
he shrugs his shoulders. He is unable to 
tell you how he has brought the prepara- 
tion of food to an art, a science, a religion. 

You notice a salad dressing being made. 
A mysterious little cube is dropped into 
boiling water and set aside to cool. Again 
you see the same sort of cube being dis- 
solved and mixed in with some green peas. 
“‘Ts that one of the secrets?’’ you wonder, 
and the wonder is ¢hat it is. 

Chefs long ago discovered that the 
flavor of beef made many kinds of food 
more delicious. In the STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cube they now find this 
flavor in a convenient form and so per- 
fected that everywhere it is becoming as 
great a necessity as pepper and salt. 

Use Sreero bouillon and flavoring cubes in the 
preparation of soups, vegetables, salads, macaroni 
and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and other 
sea food, poultry and fish dressing, meats and left- 
overs, gravies and sauces, soufflés, jellies and game. 
In fact, there are so many dishes that these cubes 


improve that thousands of women have made for 
them a permanent place in their kitchen cabinets. 


f STEERO bouillon. and flavoring 
TEC cubes. | want you to try STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want you to see for yourself 
what a wonderful flavoring agent they are in dozens 
of different dishes. I want to send you a sample 
package of two cubes. Mail me the coupon and I 
will personally see that you get the free sample. 
you wish the 64-page SteERo Cook Book, send ten 
cents with the coupon. 














1 Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
1 American Kitchen Products Co., t 
1 Dept. 1-FX, 281 Water St., New York City 1 


! O Send me the free sample package of two Steero 
1 bouillon and flavoring cubes. : 
O Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed roc). 
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So slenderly smart—so comfortable— 






































RAYON—the lovely, shimmering fabric so much 
in vogue. Carter develops it into such soft, lux- 
urious-feeling vests and bloomers that it bids fair 
to rival silk underwear in popular favor, and it’s 
much more reasonable in price. 


























Style 3034. The Carter gusset is so much more 
comfortable and it makes the figure so trim that 
no one ever goes back to the old kind. Notice the 
neck line, too. Warmth without unnecessary bulk. 
The demand for this suit increases year after year. 





this underwear on 


ODAY’S straight, slim lines and boyish figures 
—how they laugh at carelessly-bought, bunchy 
underwear! These cosy, perfectly-modeled union 
suits were designed by a woman for women. They 
fit so beautifully, wear so long, are priced so fairly, 
that more than a million women buy them each year. 


Can any woman be smart-looking when 
she is cold? 


Can she keep her graceful ease of 
bearing and wear ill-fitting underwear? 


Can she be interesting, gay, charming, 


with her mind distracted by uncomfortable 
wrinkles in a badly-tailored undergarment? 

Could you? 

A Carter's Union Suit, like any well- 
trained servant, serves without making 
one conscious of its presence. So soft, so 
elastic, so perfectly tailored! Indeed, you 
hardly know you have underwear on! 

Why does a Carter’s Union Suit fit so 
smoothly, keep you so cosily warm, meet 
every style change? 

First, because of the wonderful Carter 
fabric itself, knitted on special multi-needle 
knitting machines which place upon every 
tiny stitch just the right tension to make 
a fabric so elastic that it follows the figure 
with every movement. 

Second, because an expert woman de- 
signer fashions each garment—using living 
models—following the mode. 

And, last, because even the tiny details 
of making are carried out in strict keeping 
with an ideal of sixty years’ standing. 


Examine a Carter's Union Suit. See how 
cleverly. the neck lines are fashioned; how 
the straps hold firmly yet gently over the 
shoulders; how well it fits over the bust. 
Look at the trig, trim lines over the hips 


For lusty children underwear must wear! 





Upon active children’s bodies 
the elastic Carter fabric proves 
its value. Hard play and hard 
wear, yet this underwear is 
more often outgrown than worn 
out. Reinforced seams, buttons 
that stay on through frequent 
strainings, wrist finish that fits 
snugly to keep out bitter wind 
and cold. Better-looking, too, 


Style 19% (left). Your young daughter will 
outgrow her Carter’s before she wears it out ! 
Stays soft and elastic through endless tubbings, 
too. Other styles for the growing girl in all 
fabrics. 


Style 15 (right). Son likes it because it’s cut so 
it is comfortable. Wonderful value because of 
its extra long wear. It’s made to stay out of the 
mending basket too! 


because the ankles lie trimly 
under the stockings. 

Cut right for the “‘half- 
grown.” Neck and shoulders de- 
signed to do away with the pull 
where the strain is hardest. 

Best of all, Carter's under- 
wear for children pays—in long 
wear, in keeping growing bodies 
hygienically comfortable. 
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you hardly know you have 


and the correct crotch length. See the 
sewed-on-tostay buttons. And each wash- 
ing makes it new again—all its silky-soft- 
ness, its B speingy elasticity, restored. Sea- 
son after season it serves you—and always 
it serves well. 

Durable underwear—smart underwear 
—underwear that every woman who ap- 
preciates good value can afford. Never is 
any other kind offered bearing the Carter 
name. Whatever your size, whatever your 
mode of dress, there is a Carter Union Suit 
that will please you. All styles are ready 
for you now. 


Fabrics include cotton, cotton-and-wool, 
all wool, silk-and-wool, silk-cotton-and- 
wool, and Rayon. Zephyr weights to the 
heaviest winter underwear. All you need 
remember is to say “Carter's” to the clerk 
who serves you next time. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Home office: 573 Highland Ave., 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


Comfort 


for the most 
precious baby 


Soft as a rose leaf is this fine, silky little 
vest. Each thread seems to have been ten- 
derly woven. Each little seam seems to 
have been tailored with exquisite care so 
that nothing can irritate his delicate skin. 
Wash Carter vests over and over again 
and they stay soft and silky until they are 
outgrown—* My three babies grew out 
of the same Carter vests” one enthusiastic 
mother in Connecticut writes. 


Single or double breasted in a variety of 


fabrics and weights. The silk-wool-and- 


| cotton is especially popular. 


Millions of mothers choose Carter’s 

ests for baby—single or double 
breasted. The famous Carter Bands 
are reinforced where the diaper is 


square l’ ” diapers, on the sides 
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Style 19%. Neck line cut so it doesn’t peep up 
over the top of your dresses. The famous Carter 
gusset makes these suits fit closely and comfort- 
ably over the hips and thighs where wrinkling 


underclothes are impossible. 


Style 1834. Step into it and you notice its smooth 
fit, its excellent cut. You will enjoy the light, 
soft, elastic feeling the Carter fabric nd 
it never washes out! In a wide variety of fabrics 
this style is in increasing nd. 


RAYON—beautifully tailored and cut so skill- 
fully that you know only Carter’s fifty years of 
underwear designing could have developed it. 
Such ease and such style! Gussets are most 
comfortable, reinforcements and straps well 
placed. No undesirable fullness—and better 


still, no scantiness. 





Below, Style 14 (left), Style 15 (right). Men 
like it because they know Carter’s is cut so it 
is comfortable and can always be depended on. 
Year in and year out it never fails to maintain 
its high quality in every respect. As one woman 
says, ‘‘We telephone to the store for Carter’ s 
and always know exactly what we'll get.’ 


-and, of course, it makes husbands il 


Has he a long, thick body and 
short ‘legs? A short, slender 
body and long legs? Few men, 
you know, are of “average” 
physique. Carter’s union suits 
fit snugly at the ankle and every- 
where. They don’t bag at 
the knees and sag in the seat. 
They won't bind anywhere 
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Thousands of women consider 
this label the most reliable 
guide in buying underwear. 


"Lis derw 
for all the family * 






—when you 1 get the proper size. 

Teach your husband the com- 
fort of Carter’s Knit Under- 
wear. How much better it ab- 
sorbs, how soft and warm it is. 


And—just between ourselves—re- 
member that when he wears Carter's 
you save labor in laundering. As one 
woman said, **Dirt just rolls out of the 
soft, springy Carter weave.” 
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Cut kitchen time in half! 
You can do it with BRILLO. Clean the 
new way—just BRILLO—soft fibre pads 
and polisher—without rags, brushes and 
powder, to clean your aluminum, enamel- 
ware, tinware, iron, cutlery, copper, china 
and glassware. Perfect for stoves, tiling, 
sinks, tubs, white woodwork and lino- 
leum. 100,000,000 packages sold. 

Remember, no injury to the surface— 
or to your hands! 

Mail the coupon for a generous supply 
of BRILLO and prove to yourself the 
saving in your kitchen. 


BRILLO Guarantee 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 


free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 


BRILLO is sold at leading department, 
hardware and grocery stores, and at toc 
and 25c¢ stores everywhere. 


Send the 
coupon — 
get the 
proof! 








Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 
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(Continued from Page 195) 


Peter looked hard at the red, red lips so 
close to his own. He was amazed to find 
that he wanted very much to kiss this girl, 
to hold her close and tell her how beautiful 
she was. All thoughts of June flew off cen- 
trifugally as they whirled to her singing. 

As the record ended, Peter came to. He 
must be going. The soft, but vivid voice 
drawled. ‘‘Oh, that was a peach of a 
waltz, Mr. Peterman. Who taught you to 
waltz like that? Shall I save you an- 
other?” 

Her lips were very red, very soft. ‘‘ Will 
you?” Peter’s heart turned over. He 
lingered for the promised waltz. 

It was late—after seven—when Peter 
left the Brokaws’. He tried to make his 
voice matter-of-fact as he told Tom to 
bring Betty over to the party, if she cared 
to come. 

“Of course I care to come. I—I care 
very much. You know that, don’t you?”’ 
Betty smiled provocatively. 


E-TER took the longest way home. He 

was sparring for time. He wanted to 
think things out, pigeonhole the new 
colors, the new thoughts that were spin- 
ning madly inhisbrain. Thoughtsclashed, 
thoughts of June and Betty, and spilled 
like quicksilver in his cluttered brain. 

It was almost eight when Anne Pryor 
thrilled to the key that pricked at the 
front door. ‘‘There’s someone now. I— 
June, I heard the key.” 

Into the room came Peter, a trifle pale, 
but Peter. ‘‘Peter, where have you been? 
Here we’ve been waiting and waiting, ex- 
pecting you to walk in any minute. I’ve 
been really anxious, Peter. You might at 
least have thought to phone.”’ 

““Gee, I’m sorry, mom. It’s too bad.”’ 
There was a strained note in his voice. 

*“Of course it’s too bad, but just saying 
it after it’s all over doesn’t do any good.”’ 
Anne looked sharply at her son. He was 
pale, excited perhaps; the gray eyes 
looked burned out. ‘“‘I suppose you’ve 
had your dinner ——”’ 

Peter let that pass; he wasn’t hungry 
anyhow. 

“Just what kept you, Peter? Where’ve 
you been all this time?”’ 

“Over at Tom’s.”’ To Peter the words 
had a queer sound, as if he had lied. It 
was hateful not to be able to meet June’s 
eyes or his mother’s. “‘I’Il—I’ll hurry up 
and change,” he heard himself saying. He 
made himself look at June who was pick- 
ing a rose to pieces. “I’m—I’m mighty 
sorry to be so late, June. Be down in a 
jiffy.” 

It was his only greeting to the little, 
swaying, blue figure who took a step 
toward him, but he had turned. June fol- 
lowed him with her round, cool eyes as 
he took the stairs two steps at a time. 


N ANOTHER half hour they came 

pouring in, the ‘‘army” and the girls 
and the “camp followers,’’ as the army 
were pleased to call the fellows who 
didn’t belong to their elect few, the 
Campen boys, Cyrus Mills and Jake 
Bailey. 

June slipped up to the guest room 
where the noisy, chattering group of girls 
were touching up eyes, lips and noses. 

‘**Hot dog!’’ exclaimed the ubiquitous 
Madge Brokaw. ‘Look at June, girls. Do 
you wonder Peter Pryor is crazy about 
her? June, you’re a wow in that dress. 
Wish I could wear that color.” Madge 
caressed the chiffon folds of June’s petaled 
gown. ‘‘Mother says I’m too young for 
dark colors. But just wait. Some day I’m 
going to have a black, slinky dress. 
They’re so dashing and vampish.”’ 

A snicker went round the room. Madge 
Brokaw was as much like a vamp as a 
calla lily is like a cactus. She was the 
perfect hoyden, who, by nature, un- 
consciously thwarts sophistication, and 
blooms late and gloriously. (To Tom 
Brokaw, Madge was a weed, a noxious 
weed, the bane of his life.) 

Anne Pryor waited for the guests in 
the white-paneled drawing-room, where 


grandmother Carter’s stiff-backed Chip- 
pendales, with their faded crimson damask 
seats, and a Georgian urn of American 
beauties on an old pearwood table were 
the only decisive color notes. Behind the 
palms the orchestra was tuning up, with 
scraping of violins, saxophone belchings, 
jangle of cowbells and cymbals. 

Peter dashed down the stairs and 
reached his mother’s side just ahead of a 
laughing throng of boys and girls. In 
another moment the long room throbbed 
to swaying couples. 

Jake Bailey had cut in on Peter for a 
dance with June. Peter sat on the eight- 
legged Sheraton sofa in the hall. Beside 
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him sat Madge Brokaw, the ‘noxious 
weed,” looking rather like a lovely half- 
blown Betsey rose in her pink taffeta gown. 

He ought to dance with the poor child, 
thought Anne Pryor. She could see the 
restless little silver feet tapping, tingling 
for a dance. Now and again Peter threw 
Madge a conversational crumb which she 
eagerly lapped up. Peter seemed watch- 
ing for someone, watching the door. Anne 
saw him go abruptly white, saw him grip 
the arm of the sofa. She turned to see 
what Peter saw, and, like Peter, caught 
her breath. 

A tall sapling of a girl, swathed in a 
deep-fringed, scarlet shawl, stood in the 
doorway with Tom Brokaw. 

“Good evening, Mrs. -.Pryor,’’ Anne 
heard Tom saying. ‘This is Betty Clay- 
ton, my cousin. Peter said to bring her 
over.” , 


’ 


NNE greeted the girl with warmth. 

“Why, of course, Tom. How do you 

do, my dear? We’re delighted to have you. 

You must be—why, you’re Tom Clayton’s 

daughter. I knew him as a youngster— 

your father. You're as like him as can be. 
Let me take your things. Peter!” 

Peter was there beside her. The strained, 
tired look had gone. Behind the palms, 
the violins wailed Marcheta. Peter tried 
to shut out the hauntingly sweet strains 
from his senses, tried to turn away. He 
must find June, dance with her! 

Betty’s vivid voice was speaking. ‘Oh, 
listen, it’s our waltz, Mr. Peterman. 
Listen. It’s lovely. Do you want me?” 

Again he had her in his arms, and they 
whirled to the languorous melody. 

Betty drew away from him; her eyes 
were kindling. ‘‘Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?’’ The red mouth taunted. ‘‘ You’re 
not dancing at all the way you did this 
afternoon. I believe you’re tired.’’ The 
soft note that crept into the warm voice 
sent a tiny, stinging ache through Peter. 
*‘Let’s get out in the air. It’s stuffy in 
here. It must be lovely out on the gallery. 
There’s a moon. Let’s sit it out.” 

It was lovely out on the gallery, love- 
lier than anything Peter had ever known. 
It went to his head—the moonlight, the 
night fragrance and Betty. He must shake 
it off! Better go inside, find June, dance 
with her. 

“Look at me, Mr. Peter, not at the 
moonlight. You're not listening to a word 
I’m saying. Look at me. I dare you to 
look.”’ 

Peter, flaming to his ears, looked at 
Betty. His face felt like red flannel. 


“Do you know, I’ve only two more 
days East. That’s all. Heavens, how the 
time goes! And I hate to go back, in a 
way.” Peter sensed a light touch on his 
arms. ‘‘I want to tell you how nice you've 
been, how nice it’s been knowing you. 
Maybe—shall I write when I get back 
home; shall I? Perhaps I will. It’s easier to 
write how much I like you,” she blurted. 
“Anyway I—I—like you, Peter—I --—” 

There was a tattoo beat in Pcter’s 
temples. His breath came sharply; ex- 
quisite threads of pain ran up and down 
his wrists. Peter let go! A chain of kisses 
crushed the words on Betty’s lips. He 
whispered hoarsely as he held her close: 
“Oh, you wonderful girl!’’ The dark head 
lifted to meet his kisses. ‘‘I—I never 
knew there could be anyone like you!” 
Peter knew he would do, and gladly, any- 
thing this girl asked of him. This—this 
must be—love; and he had thought —— 


HE music of the violins came nearer, 

louder. Someone had opened a door. 
A cool feeling came in the back of Peter’s 
head. Someone was looking at them! 
Peter turned, and saw the wide staring 
eyes of a little blue figure in the doorway. 

The cry that burst from June’s throat 
jabbed at Peter’s heart. He realized that 
Betty’s arms were still about him. Slowly 
the color ebbed from his face. 

Peter pushed the astonished Betty from 
him. He must reach June, he must. He 
groped for words; he stammered. ‘‘ Wa— 
wa—wait a minute; wait, won’t you? | 
want to tell—will you wait, June? I ——” 
Peter held out shaking arms. ‘‘June, | 
didn’t mean—I didn’t know—don'’t, 
don’t gothis way. June, don’t go, not till 
I tell you—wait, oh wait, June!” 

June spoke, her mouth quivering. 
“Wait? Me—wait!”’ There was woe and 
wonder in the round blue eyes that looked 
from Peter to Betty and back again. 
““Tell me what? I—can see. I saw 
Her arms and head dropped limply in a 
gesture poignant in its surrender. 

Even the flamelike radiance of Betty 
blanched at the sight. 

From under June’s eyelids the hot tears 
began to roll, faster than the little trem- 
bling hand could wipe them away. They 
brimmed and rolled, till stifling a great 
sob, June faced them. Glaring, quivering, 
menacing, she stood. The soft mouth was 
hard; the voice that spoke was steady; 
only the eyes winced. “I guess—I might 
as well go. There’s—there’s nothing— 
left.”” She was gone. 

Something cried inside Peter. 
never known such pain. 

Anne Pryor had gone to her room to 
take off her silver slippers. In her com- 
fortable suéde pumps, she stood counting 
for the third time the towering American 
beauties that filled a mammoth jar. 
Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two. And 
the cards were all tied on, the tiny cards 
bearing the names —— 


He had 


June Nixon 
Peter Carter Pryor 


She must tie another one for Tom’s 
cousin, Betty Clayton. June would dis- 
tribute the roses just before the supper 
dance. How lovely she would be peering 
shyly through the fragrant mass. They 
were almost as big as —— 


HAT astrange sound! From the guest 
room. Someonecrying. No, not cry- 
ing, but hurt! A strange little wailing noise, 
not exactly human. There was a recurring 
wild note, like the plaintive wail of a hurt 
animal—as wild and helpless as tha! ! 
Anne parted the mauve curtains. Some- 
one was groping among the coats on the 
bed. June! June Nixon! The child was 
hurt, suffering. There were black circles 
under the blue eyes. 
‘June, child, what is it? Are you sick? 
Why, what is it, dear?’”’ Anne held the 
struggling girl firmly as she searched the 
white, drawn face, closely, tenderly, unt! 
great choking sobs ripped at June’s throat. 
“There, there, child, tell me all about It. 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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These delicious croquettes owe their goodness to rich mellow Phenix Cheese 
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Lhd tn the ex ming comes Music Master filling 
the kindly twilight with the joyous rhythmof 
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Wi ETHER it be the swift, pulsing swing of modern dance tunes, 
or the sweet, throbbing cadences of an evening song, Music 
Master re-creates them all for your enjoyment, with a quality of 
tone and a fidelity to life itself that makes the mere mechanics of 
radio reception and reproduction vanish under its spell. 


This is Music MaAsTer’s supreme < achievement. For even while your 
physical senses assure you that there is actual distance between you 
and the singer, speaker or player, space itself becomes an illusion and 
the artist’s presence becomes the reality, under the compelling magic 
of Music Master, the ultimate in Radio—herald of a New En 
of supreme reception and reproduction in one superb ensemble. 





Ten Models 


= Hae 50 to $460 
TYPE 175 $50 to C 9 
ee. Fas Guaranteed {usic §Raster Corporation 
Built-in Music Master Reproducer. Very Unconditionally Makers and Distributors of High - Grade Radio Apparatus 


selective, long distance, splendid tone 


quality. Solid mahogany cabinet in 245 - NEW YORK 128 - 130 N. Tenth Stnect wich hia mica 
brown mahogany art satin finish. Price ” l TO a Ce CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Slightly Higher Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Outario 
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(Continued from Page 198) 


You must. I’msure I 
can help you, dear, if you'll only stop a 
moment. June, you must stop. You'll 
make yourself sick, child. What is it? 
What has happened? Where’s Pet di 

‘Let me go, Mrs. Pryor. I want to go, 
that’s all. I can’t stay.” 

“You can’t go this way, 
you know you can’t?’ 

The sobbing gave way to quick, sharp 


Perhaps I can help. 


June. Don’t 


breaths. June wrenched herself free. ‘*Oh, 
oh; it’s the only thing I can do, Mrs. 
Pryor, the only thing left.” The tears 
were brimming ‘‘Don’t you—see? I saw 
Peter Oh, I can’t tell you. Ask 
Peter.” 


Down the stairs the half-crazed child 
rushed, dragging her coat by the sleeve 
before Anne could reach her. 

Madge Brokaw, sitting out a dance in 
the hall with Spike, caught at the little 
flying figure. ‘“‘Hot dog! What’s your 
hurry? Who’schasing you, June?’’ Madge 
was strong and clung tightly to June. 

Anne Pryor reached the stair landing. 
Peter stood in the doorway; behind him, 
Betty. 

In a voice sharp with anxiety, Anne 
spoke: ‘‘ Peter, come here. What has hap- 
pened? Something is wrong, terribly 
wrong. What is it? No, June, you can’t 
go yet. I want—I must talk with you 
before you go. Madge, will you take June 
upstairs? If the rest of you will go right 
on with the dancing, it will help us.” 
Anne looked imploringly around at the 
gaping couples, who woodenly paired off 
to the lively, What’ll I Do? 


Peter started to follow June up the 
stairs. 

‘No, Peter, don’t go up. Come with 
me. I want to talk with you first.” 


ITH lowered head and a dark flush ris 
ing to his temples, Peter followed his 
mother across the hall and into the library. 
He closed the door and faced his mother. 
Anne’s heart stumbled at what she saw. 
It was the little-boy look, bewildered, 
questioning, distressed, that Peter used to 
have when he came to her long ago with a 
cut finger, a stomach ache or a broken toy, 
years ago before she was a yoke. Peter 
had broken something! Anne knew it was 
June's heart! 


“Well, Peter,’ she prompted. 
“Listen, mother! Mother, listen!’’ He 
said it three times and wet his lips. There 


was a bright, hard luster in the gray eyes 


that shocked Anne. ‘*Mother, I’ve—I’ve 
done something—something awful—to 
June.”’ 


“TI gathered as much.” 
““I—I don’t know how to tell you.” 
Peter’s voice was flat. He slid limply into 


f: 


the desk chair. ‘‘Wait a minute; wait: I 
can’t think how to—I can’t think yet how 
it happened. Mother, listen. Only yes- 
terday, I wassosure. It was June with me, 
always June. You know that, mother.” 
He pushed on in a dazed, drab monotone. 
“This afternoon it was, over at Tom’s 
you know how late I was getting home. 
Well, this afternoon I met this girl — Betty. 
You saw her. Mother, she just kind of 
swept me. It was sudden, awful sudden. 
I -I think I must have lost my head. I 
didn’t mean to.” 

Peter shut his eyes for a moment, his 
mouth twisted. Stark woe opened the 


gray eyes, eyes sunk deep above inky 
shadows. 

“‘June came out on the porch. I was 
I was kissing her, kissing Betty. June 


June saw me!”’ 
“Oh, no!” escaped the tightened lips of 
Anne Pryor. 


| pee nodded to his mother, without 


speaking. There was heartbreak in his 
eyes. ‘Seems hard to believe I’d do it, 


doesn’t it? Doesn’t it, mom? I can’t 
figure it out yet. June knows—she knows 
now what a cad Iam. But, mother, how 
did it happen? Tell me, how could it, how 
could I?”’ Peter turned his head to and 
fro against the back of the chair with a 
restless, tormented movement. ‘*How 
could a fellow be such a rotter and not 
know it? How could I be so sure, and 
then wake up like this?” 

Peter passed his hands over his eyes as 
though they were bandaged. The hard 
luster was melting. 

“I don’t—why, mother”’ 
out the words—‘I don’t even want to 
marry June now. Think of it! Think of 
it! Everything’s changed somehow, mixed 
up, rotten.’’ His voice broke. Peter was 
close to tears. They crowded his voice, 
lay hot in his eyes. ‘‘Mother, mother, 
tell me-—how did I know there could be a 
virl like Betty?”’ 

Sobs shook the steel-framed body, bit 
ter, stifled sobbing. Peter’s sprawling, 
calloused fists groped for his mother’s 
hands, warm, unwavering, firm hands. 

There was silence in the room. Beyond 
the door the susurrant shutfle of dancing 
feet, the wail of the violins. Slowly Peter 
got to his feet and squared the steel 
shoulders, his hands clenched. 


—Peter ground 


Anne turned away. She couldn’t bear 
the look in his eyes. 

*Tl— go —find— June—try —to tell 
her.” 


P eter opened the door. 


Not once icine iia evening did he 
give a thought to Madge Brokaw, tawny- 
haired hoyden, who six years later was to 
become Mrs. Peter Pryor. 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions tor the feeding of children trom 


one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents, 

JOURNAL BUNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Housgs. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMkEs. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How to BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


Wat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING 


\ LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 
PLANNING THE LittLE House GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEW BaASKETs. An enlarged 


edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents, 

> - — > - 

PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 


just published. Price, 20 cents. 





You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 


THE New Fasuion_ Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 12 
cents. 

MASQUERADE CostTuME. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING., Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 


torty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions tor their. application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 


pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 
CENTS 
Dresses «a0, ao 
Topcoats 45 
Jackets - 40 
Blouses and Skirts . 30, 35 
Juniors’ Patte rs (12 to 14, ye ars). 35 
Children’s Sets. . ee : 35 
Children's Clothes , 25,40 
Lingerie . 30 


Transfers 
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Have you seen the New : Stanley Super-Vac / 


Guarantee 


“The non breakable Vacuum Bottle with the Triple 















Triple 
Guara ntee 


] Guaranteed to 
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hot for 18 hours 
or _ for 36 
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No matter 


what happens 


Bump, jar, jolt, crash! The NEW STANLEY SUPER 
VAC outlives a lifetime of everyday accidents. 
Miles from home—motoring or on some other pleasure- 
bent—and thirsty. How aggravating to find that some 
jolt or jar has broken your vacuum bottle and ruined 
or lost its liquid contents. There is no need of risking 
such disappointment now. 

The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC is guaranteed to 
safely carry your favorite beverage—hot or cold. 
Within the last few monthsa recently developed process has 
made possible an improved, efficient, all-steel bottle,which 
permits an absolute triple guarantee—that it will retain 
temperature—that it will not leak —that it will not break. 


**Out-of-Door-Cookery”, containing valuable recipes for 
camp cooking and picnic luncheons, sent Free upon request. 


Stanley Insulating Co. Dept. A. Great Barrington, Mass. 


Laver SUPERVAC 


me New non-breakable ihc me Bottle with the Triple Guarantee 


[fle lc EYWOOD-WAKEFIELD’S comfort- 

able Reed and Fibre Furniture 
WTP) par AYE imparts to your sun room—or any 
| g Ne LP 


room—the delightful informality 
MXC 





The Outer Case 
and the Inner 
Porcelain lined 
Bottle are made 
of Steel Electrically 
Welded and are 
Guaranteed 
not to break 











which makes for true hospitality. Fr 
New designs and finishes : 
resulting from our 99-year ee 
experience are now at x ¢ 
leading furniture stores. Gn 


Heywood-Wakefield “ | 


Company 


Six Factories and Eleven 
Warehouses in the U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory, Orillia, Ontario 
Also makers of Cane and Wood Chairs, 
Cocoa Brush Door Mats and Floor Mat- 
ting, Baby and Doll Carriages 



































































































©Ghere must be a reason why 
fj women have purchased 
millions of these rugs 





F THERE is one reason more certain than 

another why thousands of women have pur- 
chased Bird’s Neponset Rugs during the past few 
years, it is their very definite answer to the problem 
of a conservatively priced, durable rug in a pattern 
suitable for any room. 


Thousands of Housewives have said, “Give us a 
rug at a moderate price, in a varied line of patterns, 
to fit the wear and tear of daily use and the decora- 
tive style of bedroom, bathroom, kitchen or hall.” 


We have made Bird’s Neponset Rugs for the hundred 
million people with a limited income—for people 
who need floor coverings that will wear and wear 
and wear over a period of years—for people who 
take pride in the striking patterns, whether floral or 
tile—for people with 
permanent homes or 
temporary apartments. 


They are absolutely 
waterproof and clean, 
durable in wearand yet 
featuring a wide vari- 
ety of patterns. 


Furthermore, they 
solve the dilemma of 
thewoman whois con- 
fronted with the task of furnishing a home—adding 
a touch of color to a sun porch, laying a new floor 
for a bathroom, back hall, or kitchen—seleéting a 
durable rug for a bedroom where the dust and rain 
sift through—or for all of the many uses at sum- 
mer camps or cottages. 
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“But will they always look as well as this?” 
asks one Mrs. Doubting Thomas, who cannot 
but admire their crisp smartness of tone and color 
when new. And we can only say there are years of 
wear in every rug and their veritable “mileage” cost 
is least in the long walk of daily tramp and tread. 


Whisk of a mop or sweep of a broom and your 
cleaning troubles fade far away, which, of course, 
is not the least of their winning ways! 

It isn’t hard to see why one rug sells another and two 
make room for more 
—the bathroom fol- 
lows the good example 
of the kitchen, which 
suggests a final solu- 
tion fortherough floor 
in the spare bedroom. 


There’s hardly a home 
that cannot find a use 
for one of these rugs; 
there’s hardly a rug 
that isn’t practical for any home. 





PATTERN 762 


Only naturalthat women who felt therenevercould be 
such a sensible floor covering are pretty nearly unan- 
imous that no other rug is quite like a Bird’s Neponset! 


It is only a matter of a few dollars to demonstrate 
what a Bird rug can do to groom the kitchen you’ve 
despaired of—or brighten the dullest corner of an 
otherwise sun-kissed home! You only have to pay 
from $9 to $18 for standard sizes. 


You can always tell the Bird’s Neponset Rug by the 
waxed back. No other rug has this feature. 
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Bird’s Neponset Rugs can be quickly and 
easily cleaned with a light mopping 
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Only 





Bird's Neponset Rugs : 

have the genuine 
waxed hack! 

oi ¢ 

Ask for Bird’s Neponset Rugs. You can N 

identify them by the patented waxed n 

back, an exclusive feature that makes 4 a 


them waterproof underneath and pre- : I 
vents staining your floors. 7 I 


sas lab 


BIRD & SON, inc. Ee V 
Established 1795 
Pioneers in Felt-base Floor Coverings 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS. ¥ 


New YorK St. PAUL ; 
PHILADELPHIA DALLAS 
ATLANTA DENVER 
CHICAGO SEATTLE 
DETROIT Los ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufadurers of Bird's Neponset Twin Shin- a 

gles, Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design £ | 

Roofing, Bird's Neponset Black Building 
Paper, and Bird's Neponset Wall Board. 
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Bird's Weponset Rugs 
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The gateleg table held the place of honor in the living 
room until the budget afforded the handsome walnut 
desk seen in the photograph below in the center. 


=z|ANY indeed are the young couples who 
jj would heave sighs of relief and marry im- 
fs| mediately if the weight of the complete 
} furnishing of some little house, with ap- 
palling emphasis on the word ‘‘complete,”’ 
4| were withdrawn in favor of the slogan 
4] ‘‘Furnishing to take place during the first 

_ } five years!”’ And, indeed, many older 
married folk with unsatisfactorily furnished homes could 
take a new lease on hope through the same means if they 
could be brought to realize that a lovelier scheme of furnish- 
ing might be substituted gradually for the old furnishings 
that have discouraged them for years. 

That these statements are true can be proved by the suc- 
cess of slow furnishing by the relay method, which I have 
here called ‘five-year furnishing,’’ but which could be 
achieved by a sliding scale of accomplishment easily spread 
over anywhere from three to ten years, depending upon in- 
dividual needs. Why people continue to think that they 
must start with things all finished remains a mystery. Half 
the fun, really, of furnishing a house is to “‘collect’’ the 
pieces gradually. 














Ideals for the Home 


OMETIMES it may be a year or so before just the right 

desk or sofa may be found; sometimes it may be even 
more than this before a bedroom suit, long desired, may be 
afforded. But in the long run the home that grows is by 
far the most successful. Thought, love, economy and 
patience have insured effects of beauty that will last. 

If you are interested in five-year furnishing you will 
be thrilled with the experience of Betty and Jim Deland, 
who went to housekeeping in a real six-room house, not 
counting the kitchen and bath, with the total assets that 
had been contained in the one furnished room which had 
been Betty’s before she married. 

“Of course we can do it!’’ Betty had said enthusi- 
istically. “As soon as we’re married we'll get a few 
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During the first year the sofa was bought. 





Five-Year 
C furnishing 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


more things that will make my pieces stretch beautifully. 
You have to live in a house a while to be quite sure how you 
want to furnish it. And I’d rather wait, and get nicer furni- 
ture for the waiting, than spend the little we could scrape 
together at the start for a houseful of furniture I know I’d 
live to regret. I have ideals for my home,”’ continued Betty 
after a reflective pause, “‘and at the end of five years I hope 
they’ll show in the furnishing. But even then I don’t want 
it to be finished. Then, as now, I’ll still be waiting for some 
lovely thing I just can’t quite afford.” 

So Betty and Jim were married, and with their mahogany 
gateleg table, their Craftsman desk, the overstuffed wing chair 
that had cost only twenty dollars when it was new, a porch 
Windsor, a painted four-drawer chest, a mahogany day 
bed, and an open-faced bookcase, not to mention a few little 
odds and ends of straight-backed chairs, and three little 
blue wool rugs, they went to housekeeping with real delight, 
and, as they laughingly expressed it, ‘““with plenty of space to 
move around.” 






























































Mary chair was permitted to adorn the side of the hearth. 


In the third year first the Coxwell chair and later the William and 














Here is the lovely antique walnut desk with Hepple- 
white handles which was acquired in the fourth year. 








The main purchase in the fifth year was a lovely Chinese cabinet for 









The Craftsman desk was one of the nucleus pieces and 
served until the coming of the antique walnut desk; 
then it moved on to grace the upstairs sun room. 


But that first year saw some purchases. In fact, just as 
soon as they moved in they bought a number of pieces of 
makeshift furniture, each piece carefully selected by Betty 
with a future worthwhile use in mind after it had fulfilled its 
purpose in one of their more important rooms. There were 
the two cot beds, with low iron head and foot pieces of equal 
height. These she planned to use in their own bedroom, with 
slipped ends and pretty counterpanes, until she could afford 
beds of mahogany. After that the cot beds would be the 
foundation for the furnishing of the guest room, which could 
be made charming indefinitely with the blessed cheapness 
of frilly curtains and a gorgeous color scheme. 


Ever-Useful Substitutes 


HERE was the new chest of drawers having such nice 
lines, which she bought for twenty dollars to use in the 
dining room instead of a buffet; some day this would glorify 
one of her bedrooms. There were the little barrel-backed 
kitchen chairs which she bought unpainted for two and a half 
dollars apiece, and which, after their use in the dining room 
was over, would do nicely spread around her upstairs rooms. 
There was the kitchen table with drop leaves that was the 
mainstay in serving so many delightful breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners in the informal little dining room. There was the 
little tiptop table of humble origin, picked up secondhand, 
that helped to swell the furnishings of the living room, and 
which later was to ‘‘makeshift’’ as a night table in the guest 
room for another few years. These inexpensive substitute 
furniture pieces were invested in during the first month 
or so of housekeeping, but during the five years of fur- 
nishing, as well as afterward, not a single one of them 
was discarded. As they could be replaced, however, 
they were moved on to assume new guises with as much 
success as they had met the first need of economy. 
During the first year also the sofa was bought. This 
was a permanent purchase and was chosen with great 


(Continued on Page 226) 
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A Vision of the 
Months to Come 


The future of a pair of Humming Bird Pure Silk Hose is 
clear to read. 


For months, they are with you through thick and thin— 
the “thick” of your stout little walking boots, the “thin” 
of your dancing pumps. 


The slender ankles, tapered in knitting, lose nothing of 
their caressing fit, nor do the winsome colors fade with 
the seasons. Seamless underfoot, they remain through- 
out, the very sole of comfort. 





Lady of vision, look months ahead when purchasing silk 
hosiery for yourself or for others. All the newest shades 
—frequently many weeks in advance of the mode. 


Illustrated above, is the charming new Holiday Box, con- 
taining one pair of Humming Bird Hose and an engraved \ 
gift card. No less attractive, is the familiar apple-green 
box, in which three pairs of Humming Birds are regularly 
packed. Sold only in reliable stores. 

A LETTER FROM PARIS FOR YOU: Write for 

Special Fall Fashion Letter, with colored illustrations 


of latest vogues in dress, shoes, hosiery,direct from our 
own style representative in Paris. Not advertising. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Mumming dird 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS. LONGER 
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Baby’s tears 
are just so much 
burned-up energy 


WHEN Baby cries, his precious energy 
goes into tears instead of growth... . The 
little fellow’ s strength is sapped. . . Cry- 
ing burns up twice his normal energy. 

And Medical Science agrees that skin 
misery causes most of Baby’s tears. 

Millions of mothers have 
found Mennen’s the one 
powder best suited to the 
needs of Baby’s tender 
skin....the one powder 
that will stop those pitiful ( %* 
wails of pain and put a-~ye 
check on wasted energy. 
Mennen’s was the first Borated ‘T'alcum. 
And it has been the choice of doctors 
and nurses for over half a century. 

Each downy fleck of Mennen’s is as 
thirsty as a little porous sponge. Swiftly 
...ever so gently. .. it dries the irritating 
moisture—-from perspiration, bath-water 
and wet diapers—that lodgesinthecreases 
of a baby’s skin. 

This soft, fragrant talcum also forms a 
smooth, silky film over the sensitive little 
body, saving it from the torment of friction 
—from the chafing of damp clothes and 
woolly blankets and 
Baby’s own chubby 
skinfolds. 

And Mennen’s is 
made not only mild and 
~ pure, but thoroughly 

‘healing and antiseptic 
as well. It’s just what 
an infant’s skin needs 
to guard it from infection. 

After several dustings with this sooth- 
ing, cooling powder, Baby will be smil- 
ingthruhistears—skin all healedandcom- 
fortable and precious energy conserved. 

The Mennen Baby Book is the most 
useful, practical text on baby care ever 
written. Just mail the coupon and 25c. 


MENNEN 


BORATED 
TALC UM 


MAIL COUPON 


AUNT BELLE 

c/o The Mennen Company 

331 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Address: 

The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 






























































I enclose 25c [Canada 35c]. Please send the 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 











Name__. 
Address 
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Tolerance in Religion 


(Continued from Page 9) 


mor? progressive sort expounded his views 
before the divinity students in the sermon 
of one Sunday, the preacher on the next 
Sunday was capable of holding him up to 
scorn. ‘‘ The atheist says this’’—‘‘ The in- 
fidel says that’’—‘‘ The man who does not 
pray maintains”—and so forth and so 
on, quoting from the preacher of the week 
before. To the credit of the human nature 
persisting in that eminent divine, occupy- 
ing a front seat in the chapel while thus 
subjected to ridicule, the story has it that 
he would turn his back to the preacher, 
his face to the congregation of students, 
and stick out his tongue in reciprocal 
contempt. Some of the ways of piety 
were very strange indeed. These are trivi- 
alities and valu- 
able only—but 
really valuable— 
for the light they 
throw upon the 
temper of a past 
time. When im- 
portant matters 
were afoot there 
was abundant seri- 
ousness. They 
cared very much— 


the same sort throughout—is a frequent, 
though of course not invariable, token of 
greatness. Phillips Brooks was strikingly 
a unit, without the contradictions in his 
nature and its expression which in many 
other men call for reconciliation. This 
oneness appears first of all in his person- 
ality. 

What he was and what he did were so 
interwoven that the two things can hardly 
be separated. His inheritances and their 
influence upon him 
were, however, beyond 
his control, and their 
contribution to his 
personality was 
marked. His father, 
a man of high probity 
and intelligence, 
through his whole ac- 
tive life a hardware 
merchant in Boston, 
came of the Massa- 
chusetts family of 
Brooks, chiefly identi- 
fied in the generations 
before him with the 
successful handling of 
practical affairs. 











all these defenders 
of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. After their own 
fashion they did their best to fulfill ‘‘the 
chief end of man”’ by glorifying God. In 
the exercise of their other function—‘‘to 
enjoy him forever’’—they started some- 
times on surprising paths. 


III 


HILLIPS BROOKS was primarily and 

completely a preacher. Preaching, as 
he regarded it, was “‘the bringing of truth 
through personality.”” ‘‘The sermon,” he 
said, “‘is truth and man together. It is the 
truth brought through the man.” 

In outward circumstance, his life was as 
uneventful as that of any conspicuous 
clergyman can be. He was born in Boston, 
December 13, 1835. At the Boston Latin 
School he made his preparation for Har- 
vard College, from which he graduated in 
the class of 1855. After a brief, disastrous 
attempt at teaching in the Boston Latin 
School, he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Alexandria, Virginia, and for three 
years pursued his studies for the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Then 
for two years, from 1859 to 1861, he was 
rector of the Church of the Advent in 
Philadelphia, a small parish in the north- 
ern part of the city. From 1862 to 1869 he 
held the rectorship of Holy Trinity Church, 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

In 1869, after much hesitation, he re- 
signed this position to become rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, in the ministry of 
which he continued until he became Bishop 
of Massachusetts in 1891. Less than two 
years later, on January 23, 1893, he died. 
In the course of his life he employed every 
vacation opportunity for extensive travel— 
in Europe and the Holy Land, to India 
and Japan. At various times he might 
have turned to other work than preach- 
ing—as a divinity-school teacher in Phila- 
delphia or Cambridge, as president of a 
church college in Ohio, as a Harvard pro- 
fessor, as assistant bishop of Pennsylvania. 
When the end of his life was at hand, he 
accepted the bishopric of Massachusetts 
only under the strongest impulsion of duty. 


UCH are the bare facts of his career. To 

the secretary of his college class, de- 
manding information for an anniversary re- 
port, he wrote, late in his life: ‘I have had 
no wife, no children, no particular honors, 
no serious misfortunes, and no adventures 
worth speaking of. It is shameful at such 
times as these not to have a history; but 
I have not got one, and must come with- 
out.”” What his record did possess was a 
singular unity. To be a unit in personal- 
ity and life—that is, to show qualities of 





= Camres a ““They were honored, 
trusted and loved,” 
says Doctor Allen, the biographer of Phil- 
lips Brooks, “‘in each passing generation.”’ 
Back of them ancestrally, through an 
eighteenth-century marriage, stood the 
Rev. John Cotton, a dominating cler- 
ical figure of Boston in its earliest days, 
the “‘very great-grandfather’’ of whom 
Phillips Brooks once declared: ‘I thank 
him as a Church of England man, as a man 
loving the Episcopal Church with all my 
heart, I thank him for being a Puritan.” 

Touching Puritanism itself there are 
other words of Phillips Brooks illustrating 
the humorous apprehension of many 
things which was a positive element in his 
make-up. ‘“‘It stands,’ he said, ‘‘like a 
rusty gun in a corner of the room; but let 
no man ever fool with Puritanism, think- 
ing the thing is not loaded, for by and by 
it will go off. I suppose the real 
proof that we are Puritans is that we are 
proud of being Puritans; which nobody 
but a Puritan would be.” 


HE Brookses turned from Orthodoxy 

to Unitarianism in time for Phillips 
Brooks’ father to grow up in it. Not so 
the Phillips family, the founders and bene- 
factors of the Phillips academies at An- 
dover and Exeter, from whom the mother 
of Phillips Brooks derived her name and 
descent. The Puritanism of a long line 
of preachers antedating these foundations 
ran strong in her veins. Mrs. William Gray 
Brooks—Mary Ann Phillips—the mother 
of six sons, four of whom entered the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, was 
concerned quite as deeply for their spiritual 
as for their physical welfare. This feeling 
doubtless played its part in the early sep- 
aration of Phillips Brooks’ parents from 
the Unitarian Church in which they began 
their married life, and the transfer of 
their allegiance to the Episcopal parish of 
St. Paul’s in Boston. Here they and their 
growing family of boys found abundant 
satisfaction in the religious influences 
which formed a vital part of the family life. 

The friendships of Phillips Brooks— 
springing from the relations of school, col- 
lege, seminary and the ministry—held 
always an important place among his per- 
sonal loyalties, which must be counted 
among his strongest individual traits. 
In the circle of his sympathies the un- 
fortunate and the burdened, and especially 
the children—with all the satisfaction or 
the pathos of ultimate adjustments to 
living still in store for them—were warmly 
inclosed. No more touching and illumi- 
nating picture of his relations with a child 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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y PATENT LEATHER Strap 


pump with all-over stitching. 
Gun -Metal Calf collar, flexi- 
ble sole, medium wood heel 
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*“ ARDSLEY ” 
Shown in BUNNY (tan) 
CALF, this new gored-front 
pump has medium wood heel 
and flexible sole 





The RESPONSIBILITY 
of the MAKERS ¢o YOUz 


To sATISFY YOU—and to associate 
with your satisfaction the sHoEs and the 
sToRES that serve you—enables you to real- 
ize in QueEN Quatiry the expectation of— 


Perfect Style — Perfect Fit — Perfect Service 
Satisfaction At All Times 


fLECLAE 






REG. US. PAT. OFF. TGP CO. 


-America’s Best- Known eNake 
for Women and Young Women 


Many new season styles are shown i) 
a dainty booklet, sent free on reques 


THOMAS G. PLANT COM?ANY 


119 Bicxrorp StreET, Bosron 30, iss. 





* MARLBORO” 


Smart four-strap pump of 

PATENT LEATHER, with 

lightweight welt sole and 
medium rubber heel 


Queen Quality shoes are sold at leading stores 





Your dealer’s name on request 
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Fit for a queen... 


CHOCOLATE 


AND COCOANUT 
COMBINED 


The luxurious court of Louis XIV made choc- 
olate popular. But it was only a beverage then, 
served to the queen in a fragile cup with an 
opened pond lily on the saucer. The romantic 
18th Century knew cocoanut, too, and prized 
it both for its meat and for its milk. 


But it remained for comparatively recent 
times to combine chocolate and cocoanut into 
a rare delicacy. Such a delicacy, for instance, 
as a chocolate cake filled and covered with 
the fine white shreds of Dromedary cocoanut. 


Try this COCOANUT MARSHMALLOW filling 
on your favorite Chocolate Cake 


Put 1 cup of sugar, 3 tablespoons water, and the white of 
one egg, in the top of the double-boiler. While the water 
in the lower vessel boils, rapidly beat mixture steadily for 
seven minutes, using dover beater. Remove from heat, 
add 1% teaspoonful vanilla, 4% cup marshmallow créme and 
¥4 cup Dromedary cocoanut and beat with. a large spoon 
until the right consistency to spread. Sprinkle more cocoa- 
nut over the top of the cake . . . after you have iced it. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
377 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ideal 


or camping. 









Where Most Needed. 


The heavy fabric extends up to the 
ankles. Soles and uppers are die-cut, 
making shapely feet. 


Narrowed at ankles to prevent feet 
slipping off. 

Dentons are made of high grade un- 

bleached cotton with some fine wool. 


Wide, elastic, thvee-thread outside 
seams. Strong and neat. 

Flexible Rubber Buttons. Do 
not break. Do not cut threads. Do 
away with sewing on buttons after 
each washing. 

Dentons completely cover children. 

Sizes 0 to 5 open down back. Sizes 6 to 
14 open down the front so older children can 
button their own garments. 

All sizes have our patented, extra- 
full drop seat. Will not bind in back if 
child sleeps with knees drawn up. 

High grade, unbleached cotton and some 
fine wool give maximum warmth and softness. 
Dentons will not shrink. Collars double thick- 
ness. Strong buttonholes. Facingsall stayed. 
Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 


Dentons are Truly Hygienic. Centreville, Michigan. 























































| Give the , 
| Children Wholesome 
Lunches at School 


HOUSANDS of mothers have found innu- 

merable uses for “Thermos” Service — but 
probably none has been more helpful or valu- 
able than the use of “Thermos” Lunch Kits to 
give the children good, fresh, wholesome hot 
or cold lunches at school. 


No. 6Q 
Quart Bortle 
Each, $4.00 


Remember, though, that real “Thermos” 
Service can only be had from the original 
Genuine Thermos Vacuum Bottle. 


There is a Genuine Thermos Vacuum Bottle 
and Kit to suit every need and pocketbook 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Norwich, Conn., Huntington, W. Va. 
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can be found than in the autobiography of 
Helen Keller, the eyes of whose soul he did 
so much to open. 

‘*Every true preacher,”” he once said, 


the vein of poetry that ran through all his 
prose accounted for a marked and appeal- 
ing element of beauty in his sermons. 

With the poetic sense went a sense of 
proportion. In the case of Phillips Brooks 
this was doubtless related to a sound and 
pervading sense of humor, and perhaps 
also in some degree to an early experience 
of utter failure. 

The best sense of humor is that which 
enables its possessor to join in a laugh at 
his own expense. If Phillips Brooks, six 
feet four inches in height, had not pos- 
sessed this endowment, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been willing, as a 
member of the Hasty Pudding Club at 
Harvard, to take part in Fielding’s Trag- 
edy of Tragedies, or the Life and Death 
of Tom Thumb the Great, in which he 
enacted the réle of ‘‘Glumdalca, of the 
giants, a captive queen, beloved by the 
king, but in love with Tom Thumb.” 
The incongruities of word and action re- 
sulting from this union of Fielding and the 
future bishop have an ex post facto humor 
not to be ignored. 


NOTHER good sign of his unwillingness 

as an undergraduate to take himself 

too seriously is found in the pleasure he is 
reported to have taken in telling an anec- 
dote of his instruction in English compo- 
sition by Professor Child. He had written 
a college exercise of which the opening 
portion had all the elaboration of “fine 


paper with the penciled words, at the 
end of the introduction, ** Begin here.”’ 

Whatever chastening of early exuber- 
ance Brooks may have received in college, 
he must have got a great deal more out of 
his attempts, in the year after his gradua- 
tion, to become a teacher in the Boston 
Latin School. This had to be abandoned 
when the school year was half done. The 
giantess of the Pudding play had proved 
a dwarf in the practice of discipline. 

The unsuccessful teacher may be a pro- 
digious learner, and from his failure in one 
effort Brooks certainly learned the direc- 
tion in which to look for success in an- 
other. His elders to whom he turned for 
guidance advised the ministry, toward 
which the nature of his wide reading in 
college, in addition to his domestic influ- 
ences, seemed clearly to point the way. 
One of his advisers was the Reverend Dr. 
A. H. Vinton, to whom Brooks, betraying 
his own innate reticence, used to protest in 
later years: “It was mean of you to get a 
fellow in a corner and throw his soul at 
him.”” This bore its 
part, however, in send- 
ing him to the Theo- 
logical Seminary at 
Alexandria, a school of 
‘evangelical’ church- 
manship, where the 
young New Englander 
had his first experience 
of fervent students 
who led him to observe 
that ‘‘the boiler had 
no connection with the 
engine.” 


ANY adaptations, 
educative in their 
total effect, ensued. His abilities as a 
speaker, at the seminary and in a near-by 
chapel to which he ministered, were fully 
realized—even though one of his fellow 


left the seminary it was with all the mark. 
ings of a man of promise. 

For more than thirty years the fulfil]. 
ment of this promise went steadily for- 
ward. The personality, the notable 
individuality, with which the process be. 


ete ‘‘must be a poet’’; and quite apart from gan grew only more distinctive with the 
Ready Far Greater Durability his own adventures in verse, in which passage of time; yet it was all one thing, 
for feeling and felicity are both to be found, a unit, growing to the last. The frame 


and the spirit of the man were perfectly 
matched. The bodily proportions of 
heroic size, the beauty, nobility and dis- 
tinction of countenance were in complete 
harmony with the generosity of mind and 
soul to which tongue and pen gave ex- 
pression. The flood of thought and feeling 
on the central matter of religion— which 
he regarded simply as “‘the life of man in 
gratitude and obedience and $gradually 
developing likeness to God’’—needed the 
outlet of a torrent; and in his speech—the 
despair of stenographers, since it came at 
the rate of two hundred or more words a 
minute instead of the average speaker’s 
one hundred and twenty —that outlet was 
amazingly found. Fortunate the message 
which had such a bearer! 


\ HEN hecame to Boston his local fame 

rested largely upon the prayer he had 
made in July, 1865, at the Harvard Com- 
memoration of the Civil War, an utterance 
that produced the deepest impression even 
of the day for which Lowell prepared his 
Commemoration Ode. The war and a pro- 
found appreciation of the greatness of 
Lincoln had stirred the young Brooks to 
the depths of his being, and affected for 
life his sense of citizenship in a country 
claiming his pride and devotion. His 
method of serving it was through the en- 
richment of individual lives. In his vol- 
umes of Essays and Addresses, Religious, 
Literary, and Social, it may be seen how 


- hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached toeach writing’’ and greatly pleased him. It was freely he gave himself to the larger inter 
outdoor a 3 i : 3 : ange! a aie. z 2. a ee a ot <I 
ae : . eth vesegginn rie — ~ cg mrenen. good for his acquisition of the writer’s art, ests of his community. 

steeping, TRADE MARK et SERERS Gs EAE TECHN FONE Comer, Write Us. though bad for his self-esteem at the mo It is noticeable, however, and suggestive 
touring Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, ment, to have Professor Child return the of a personal characteristic, that he did 


not identify himself with this or that 
specific reform, but devoted his thought 
and influence to the fundamental things 
out of which human betterment in many 
phases may be expected to grow. A sig- 
nificant incident is preserved in the story 
of a clergyman, perplexed over some prob- 
lems of his work, who went to Brooks for 
advice and came away saying to himself: 
‘**We didn’t discuss any of the things I 
came to ask about, but I think I know 
now how to tackle them.’’ Thus in pri- 
vate and in public relations the young 
clergyman, whose prayer at Harvard 
caused many an astonished hearer to ask 
“Who is this?’’ became by steady de- 
grees one of the landmark figures of his 
time and place. 


N A SENSE he never grew old, not even 

for the fifty-seven years he had reached 
when death overtook him. In this respect 
his essential sympathy with children and 
young people—‘‘the best people in the 
world,’’ he called them—may have been 
either cause or effect. 
To the students of 
Harvard College, 
which he served enthu- 
siastically both as an 
overseer and as a 
preacher, andrefrained 
from serving as a pro- 
fessor only after the 
gravest thought, his 
devotion was deep and 
constant. The feeling 
of these students for 
him, memorably re- 
vealed on the day ol 








his burial by their 
silent array as the 
funeral procession passed through the col- 
lege yard, on its way from Boston to Mount 
Auburn, was the ultimate tribute to his 
freedom from all taint of sham or profes 





















GENUINE Stamped students declared, apropos of his first ser-  sionalism. | _% 
on every mon, on the text, ‘‘The Simplicity That is Eagerly going about his work through E 
No. 1s ne in Christ,” that ‘‘there was very little out life, he never took his dignities and S| 
pera te . simplicity in the sermon and no Christ.” triumphs with that seriousness which O 
Each, $2.75 Bottle : : : 
mE It was entirely like Brooks to see the point 
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(This Offer May Be Withdrawn at Any Time) i 
Have a Eureka delivered to your home { 
for FREE use during housecleaning ‘ 


Right now when the shadow of fall housecleaning 
lies across your home, Eureka is making you what is 2 
probably the greatest and most generous offer in all i 
vacuum cleaner history! i 


Think of being able to secure—absolutely free— 1 
the famous *8.50 complete set of Eureka “high-vacuum” if 
Attachments with your purchase of a Grand Prize 
Eureka! These wonder attachments double the amaz- i 
ing helpfulness of the Eureka—they shorten and lighten 
scores of cleaning tasks—make every day’s work easier 
and more pleasant. Yet they can be yours now with- 
out a penny of added cost! 


Then, as a feature of the great Eureka National Ed- 
ucational Campaign (ending October 31st), you can 
have a Grand Prize Eureka and Attachments delivered 
right to your door for FREE use during fall house- 
cleaning. Simply get in touch with the nearest Eureka 
dealer—stop in, phone, or write; or mail us the cou- 
pon below and we will see that you are supplied. 


























Don’t delay in accepting this amazing special 
offer, made to acquaint you with the wonderful efh- 
ciency that has made the Grand Prize Eureka so sen- 
sationally popular—the choice last year of over 27% 
ofall purchasers of electric cleaners ofall makes. Act 
now, and escape hateful housecleaning drudgery. 
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EureEkA VACUUM CLEANER Co., Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


See the Famous Eureka “High-Vacuum” 
Test on an Apparently Clean Rug \( 


See the Grand Prize Eureka (with its dust bag 
removed) passed back and forth over one small 
section of your rug. You will be surprised— 
perhaps astounded—at the amount of em- 
bedded dirt that will be discharged. 
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This convincing test demonstrates and empha- 
sizes the actual condition of apparently clean 
floor coverings and clearly proves the remark- 
able efficiency of the Eureka ‘‘High-Vacuum”’ 
Principle of Cleaning. See the same test with 
Eureka attachments. 
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t 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner | 
Co., Detroit, Mich. i 
At no cost or obligation to 
me, please deliver a Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacuum Clean- 
er and Attachments for 
free use during fall house- 
cleaning. 


Name oui 


ACUUM CLEANE 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 
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for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, INFANTS_~ : 
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Silk Vests and Bloomers for Women : 
ow .: ‘ j 1 
Combination All-in-One Silk Vests and . : 


Step-Ins for Women 
ow 


Form-Fitting Knitted Union Suits for : 
Men, Women, Children © { . 


— 


Men, Women, Children 


cw 
Infants’ Vests, Tab Bands and Binders 
and Double Breasted Wrappers 


cw 
Sold only through 
Retail Merchants 


] 

Loose-Fitting Woven Union Suits for : ei 
: ] 
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Correct Undergarments and Hosiery for Every Member of the Family 


Munsingwear is now obtainable in hosiery as well as in union suits. The hosiery line comprises 
an exceptionally large assortment of numbers in the wanted colors and materials in styles for 
men, women, children, infants, and is already recognized by the trade as one of the great hosiery 
lines of the country. Thousands of Munsingwear dealers have already put Munsingwear 
hosiery in stock and are selling the hosiery with the same confidence they have always had in 
selling Munsingwear union suits. 





When buying your Munsingwear union suits, ask your dealer to show you samples of Munsingwear 
hosiery. You will find the same fine quality and workmanship in the hosiery that for so many 
years have characterized all under garments bearing the Munsingwear trade mark symbol. 


Munsingwear Quality and Workmanship Assure Comfort and Service 
THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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encumbers smaller men. While the con- 
firmation of his election to the episcopate 
awaited the approval of a majority of the 
bishops in the Episcopal Church, and the 
air was filled with talk of opposition on 
grounds of heterodoxy, his refusal to 
justify himself otherwise than by refer- 
ence to his published writings betokened 
the dignity on which he really stood. The 
persistent bgyishness of the man came out, 
after his consecration, when, attending for 
the first and last time a meeting of the 
House of Bishops, he whispered to his old 
seminary friend, Bishop Potter, of New 
York, “Henry, is it always as dull as 
this?”’ and wrote in a letter to one of his 
nieces, ‘‘The bishops are not very wise, 
but they think they are, and they very 
much enjoy being bishops.’’ Indeed he 
enjoyed being a bishop himself, not for 
anv factitious advantages, but because he 
truly found in this most exalted service of 
the church he loved a promise for the 
greatest opportunity of usefulness that 
could have come to him. If his fellow 
bishops amused him, he did not exempt 
himself, as one of them, from a humorous 
scrutiny. 

When his friend, McVickar, afterward 
Bishop of Rhode Island, said to him one 
day while they were traveling together in 
Switzerland, ‘“‘It is strange, Brooks, to 
think of you asa bishop,” he made reply, 
“It is so strange, Willie, that sometimes 
when I am putting on my clothes I have 
to stop and laugh.” 

The place that Phillips Brooks came to 
occupy in the affectionate and admiring 
confidence of his contemporaries at home 
and abroad, of all creeds and conditions, 
indeed wherever he carried his message, 
became a place so hung with the garlands 
of praise, especially after his death, that 
those who belong to a later generation 
can hardly believe all the praise to have 
been merited. Was it the truth he pro- 
claimed that won him this place, or the 
personality through which the truth was 
transmitted? That towering personality, 
unique in its constant suggestion that 
some of the elements of its greatness were 
attainable by all, surely exerted a spell 
of a potency all its own. 


IV 


i. A MAN’S personality eludes satisfac- 
tory description, the truth proclaimed 
in a lifetime of preaching is no more a 
simple thing to summarize. Phillips 
Brooks’ reply to the question about the 
sermon he was going to preach one day in 
England, ‘‘Oh, I have only one sermon,” 
seems—but merely seems—to simplify the 
matter. His one sermon, to be sure, may 
be said to have had for its object the dem- 
onstration of religion, under his-definition 
as ‘‘nothing in the world but the highest 
conception of life.” This sermon in its 
hundreds of forms presented the reality, 
naturalness and simplicity of the relation 
between men and God, a loving Father, a 
Son and Brother, both human and divine, 
a Spirit capable of guiding and comforting 
the lives of human beings—all a mystery, 
definable in terms of poetry more nearly 
than in those of science. 

The translation of volumes of his ser- 
mons and essays into German, French 
and Dutch bears evidence to an element 
of universal appeal in his utterances. His 
sermons in English have had many, 
though naturally a diminishing number of 
readers since his death. For the very rea- 
son that in sermons the truth that is 
preached and the personality of the 
preacher are so interdependent, it is 
hardly to be expected that one may de- 
rive today from his sermons so clear and 
characteristic an impression of his person- 
ality as from his other writings. The 
reader of this later time who wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with the spirit of Phillips 
Brooks and the springs of his power can- 
not do better than to read his collected 
Essays and Addresses (1894), his Lectures 
on Preaching (1877), his lectures on The 
Influence of Jesus (1879), and particu- 
larly his two lectures to divinity students 


aoe 


published in a little volume under the title 
of Tolerance (1887). As the subject of 
that book—in many respects a spiritual 
autobiography—is the subject of this 
paper, it will illustrate finally both the 
general and the personal topic of present 
concern to see what the book contains. 
Let a few scattered quotations from its 
pages speak for its spirit: 


True tolerance consists in the love of truth 
and the love of man, each brought to its 
perfection and living in perfect harmony 
with one another; but these two 
great affections are perfect and in perfect 
harmony only when they are orbed and en- 
folded in the yet greater affection of the love 
of God. The boy of whom the stran- 
ger asked the way to Farmington is the very 
image of the love of man that is not mingled 
and harmonized with love for truth. “It is 
eight miles,’’ the boy replied. ‘‘Are you sure 
that it is so far as that?”’ the weary traveler 
asked. The boy, with his big heart over- 
running with the milk of human kindness, 
looked at him and replied, ‘‘ Well, seeing that 
you are pretty tired, I will callit seven miles.”’ 
How much of would-be tolerance has sounded 
in our ears like that! 

The tolerance which is patient toward 
what it counts honest error is utterly im- 
patient toward dishonesty, toward hypoc- 
risy, toward  self-conceit, toward cant, 
whether it be on the side of what the honest 
man thinks to be error, or of that which he 
thinks to be true. 

After you have conquered or outgrown 
all your unwillingness that men should think 
in enterprising and dangerous ways, you 
turn and look in upon yourself, only to find 
your soul full of uncharitable thoughts to- 
ward men who still are keeping the reluc- 
tance you used to feel. Until you get rid of 
those thoughts you are not fully tolerant. 

A multitude of men today have abandoned 
the idea of persecuting their brethren for 
their opinions, only because they either, on 
the one hand, have seen the hopelessness and 
uselessness of it, or else, upon the other hand, 
have been willing to leave the punishment 
of the errorist to God. That sort of tolerance 
is superficial and unstable. The only ground 
for us to take is the broad ground that error 
is not punishable at all. Error is not guilt. 
The guilt of error is the fallacy and fiction 
which has haunted good men’s minds. 

Tolerance does not mean the forgetting 
of differences, but the clear recognition of 
them and the hearty acceptance and use of 
them. 

Be more afraid of the littleness than of the 
largeness of life. 


V 


LL these words were written nearly 
forty years ago, and, in so far as their 
drift is concerned, Phillips Brooks might 
have written them ten or twenty years 
earlier. 

They do not sound at all old-fashioned 
today, but express principles of religion 
and life which are precisely as applicable 
now that the twentieth century is well 
begun as they were long before the nine- 
teenth ended. And in this fact the secret 
of his hold upon his own generation may 
well be found. One may now see that his 
contemporaries must have felt through 
him a contemporaneity with the best in 
times past and to come. 

It was no mere wish to say a pleasant 
thing that led the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, to declare 
after Brooks’ death: ‘I knew Phillips 
Brooks only by character and his writings. 
He was one of those men whom you feel 
you ought to have known, and regret that 
you did not. His truly broad catholic 
heart, and splendid, luminous intellect 
have left their impression for good on the 
whole country.” 

It was not an ecclesiastic, but a physi- 
cian, novelist and poet, Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
also a dear friend of Phillips Brooks, who 
wrote of him: ‘‘I have known a number 
of men we call great—poets, statesmen, 
soldiers—but Phillips was the only one I 
ever knew who seemed to me entirely 
great.” 

The generation that knew him not must 
take the word of that which knew him. 
Those who cannot hear his voice when 
they read his sermons may not care to 
read them. Indeed the reading of any ser- 
mons is an obsolescent pastime. But the 
voice of tolerance is one to which the 
world is bound to listen more and more, 
and in that voice Phillips Brooks, through 
a far-extending influence, will long be 
heard. 
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EAUTIFUL — yes but wear them! 
Wear them through the most try- 
ing day of home and social duties. 
Then you will know that at last fine 
style and utmost comfort have been 3 \4 
united in one shoe. When you buy, 
look for the name Martha Washington. 
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Send For Free Book- 
let, “‘For the Sake 
of Happy Feet.’’ 
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In the home, Sapolio serves the housewife faithfully and well in hundreds of 
ways. Cleans, scours, polishes. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 10c for full size cake to 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 439 West St., New York 
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NE of the many smart wraps 

which Printz has designed for Fall 
and Winter wear. «~ PRINTZESS 
apparel is advertised and shown by 
a leading store in your city. 


This store also features the new 
PRINTZESS PETITE models— dis 
tinctive garments, especially designed 
for the requirements of the shorter 
figure. « The Printz Biederman 
Company, New York and Cleveland. 


Prices range from $55 to $195. 


Look for this Label. It is the identification of a 
smart garment, and your guarantee of quality. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


ustrous; it showed a good white brow 
and a neat nose and a shapely mouth and 
‘yin. No one could have asked a mirror 
+o be colored a pleasanter tan brown than 
where it echoed Elsie’s rippling hair; and 
is for the rest of her, she was neither 
angular nor awkward, neither stout nor 
misshapen in any way, but the contrary. 
Yet this was not the first 
time she had done that 
strange thing; she had come 
too often silently to her 
room, looked into her mirror 
and then fallen to long weep- 
ing. 

The first time she had done 
it she was only twelve; but 
even then her reason was the < 
same. At the end of a chil- 
dren’s party she realized that 
she had been miserable, 
and that she was never , J 
ta except miser- ——~~ 
able at parties. She al- 
ways looked forward to 
them; always thought for days about what 
she would wear; always set forth in a 
tremor of excitement; and then, when she 
was there, and the party in full swing, she 
spent the time being wretched and trying 
to look happy, so that no one would guess 
what she felt. She had always the same 
experience: In the games the children 
played, if two leaders chose “‘sides”’ she was 
the last to be chosen, except when she was 
ignored and left out altogether, which 
sometimes happened. When they danced 
she usually had no partners except upon 
the urgency of mothers or hostesses; the 
boys rushed to all the other girls and came 
lagging to Elsie only in duty or in despera- 
tion. So at last, being twelve, she realized 
what had been happening to her—and 
came home to look secretly into her mirror 
and then weep. 


S SHE grew older, and her group with 
her, nothing changed; she was a wall- 
flower. The other girls were all busy with 
important little appointments, “‘dates”’ 
they called them; Elsie had none. With 
the liveliest eagerness, the others talked 
patteringly about things that were mean- 
ingless to her; and when she tried to talk 
that way, too, she failed shamefully. She 
tried to laugh with them, and as loudly as 
they did, when she had no idea what they 
were laughing about; and for a long time 
she failed to understand that usually they 
were laughing about nothing. On summer 
evenings the boys and girls clustered on 
other verandas, not hers; and, sitting 
alone, she would hear the distant frolick- 
ing and drifts of song. At dances for her 
sixteen and seventeen year old contempo- 
raries, everything was as it had been when 
she was twelve. Even when her mother, 
cuessing a little of the truth, tried to help 
her, and, in spite of failing health, worked 
hard at “entertaining” for Elsie, the en- 
tertaining failed of its object; Elsie was 
not made “popular.’’ 

Why not?” she had passionately asked 
ler elf a thousand times. ‘Why do they 
despise me so?” 

Yet she knew that they did not even 

spise her. At times they did despise one 
f their group, usually a girl; for it seems 
i‘ be almost a necessity in an intimate 
cle of young people that from time to 
(ime there shall be a member whom the 
‘est may privately denounce, and in gath- 
ering vent their wit upon more or less 
enly. 


| ye RING the greater part of her seven- 

teenth year the dashing Mamie Ford 
had been in this unfortunate position with- 
out any obvious cause. The others were 
cf constantly busy “‘talking”’ about her, find- 

‘¢ new faults or absurdities in her; snub- 
bing her and playing derisive practical 
jokes upon her—for it is true that youth 
is cruel; self-interest takes up so much 











room. Elsie envied her, for at least Mamie 
was in the thick of things; and the center 
of the stew. That was better than being 
a mere left-outer, Elsie thought; and 
Mamie fought, too, and had her own small 
faction, whereas a left-outer has nothing 
to fight except the vacancy in which she 
dwells—a dreary battling. Mamie’s un- 
popularity passed, for no 
better reason than it had ar- 
rived; she was now, at nine- 
teen, the very queen of the 
roost, and Elsie, wondering 
why, could only conclude 
that it was because Mamie 
made so much noise. 

Elsie had long ago per- 
ceived that of the girls she 
knew, those who made the 
loudest and most frequent 
noises signifying excitement 
and hilarity were the ones 
- about whom the boys and, 

consequently, the other girls 


@ | most busily grouped them- 
fl selves. Naturally, the simple 
NH males went where vivacious 


sound and gesture promised 

i merriment; and of course, 

too, a crowd naturally gath- 

ers where something seems to be happen- 

ing. So far as Elsie could see, the whole 

art of general social intercourse seemed to 

rest on an ability to make something ap- 

pear to be happening where nothing really 
was happening. 


HAT had always most perplexed her 

was that the proper method of doing 
this seemed to be the simplest thing in the 
world, and was, nevertheless, in her own 
hands an invariable failure. She had 
watched Mamie Ford at dances and at 
dinners where Mamie was the life of the 
party, and she observed that in addition 
to shouting over every nothing and laugh- 
ing ecstatically without the necessity of 
being inspired by any detectable humor, 
Mamie always offered every possible evi- 
dence—flushed face, sparkling eyes and 
unending gesticulations—that she was 
having a genuinely uproarious ‘good 
time”’ herself. Elsie had tried it; she had 
tried it until her face ached; but she re- 
mained only an echo outside the walls. 
Nobody paid any attention to her. 

Therefore she had no resource but to 
infer what she had inferred today, when 
the merry impromptu party whirled away 
without a thought of including her, and 
when Paul Reamer had so carelessly 
evaded her urgency—her shameless ur- 
gency, as she thought, weeping upon her 
coverlet. This inference of hers could be 
only that she had some mysterious ugli- 
ness, some strange stupidity, and it was 
this she sought in her mirror, as she had 
sought it before. It evaded her as it 
always did; but she knew it must be 
there. 

“What is wrong about me?” she mur- 
mured, tasting upon her lips the bitter salt 
of that inquiry. ‘‘They couldn’t always 
treat me like this unless there’s something 
wrong about me.” 


HE was sure that the wrong thing must 

be with herself. The Hemingways were 
one of the “‘old families”’; they had always 
taken a creditable part in the life of the 
town, and the last man of them, her 
father, owned and edited the principal 
newspaper of the place. Elsie had no pros- 
pect of riches, but she was not poor; and 
other girls with less than she were “‘pop- 
ular.”” Therefore the wrong thing about 
her could. be identified in nothing ex- 
terior. Moreover, when she pursued her 
search for the vital defect she could not 
attribute it to tactlessness; for that has 
some weight, and she was weightless. She 
danced well, she dressed as well as any of 
the girls did, and her father told her that 
she “‘talked well” too; he said this to her 
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Why Mothers Seek 





Look for this striped 
box with the famous 
two-babies trade- 





Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





mark, and the name 
Rubens on every 
garment. At all dry 
goods and depart- 
ment stores. 





NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 








the Rubens trade-mark 
on their babies’ shirts 


OR 33 years women have recognized 

the value of the Rubens trade-mark on 
the shirts their children wear. For they 
know that Rubens quality is standardized, 
that Rubens shirts are universally satisfac- 
tory, and that the exclusive Rubens fea- 
tures will be found in no other garment 
on the market. 

Rubens Shirts are double-breasted “‘coat- 
shirts,” fastened by an adjustable belt with 
a single safety pin, allowing the little body 
to grow comfortably. Keeping the shirt 
always snug and comfortable, but never 
binding or becoming baggy. 

Wherever you may be there is a Rubens 
counter near you. Dry goods and depart- 
ment stores . . . thousands of them . 
have these important little garments for 
you in sizes from birth to 5 years old. 
And in a wide range of softest materials— 
woolens, mixtures of silk-and-wool, or 
cottons, as you prefer. 

The Rubens Shirt protects the vital 
spots in baby’s little body—the chest and 
stomach. It has won the endorsement of 
doctors and nurses, lying-in hospitals, 
baby specialists. It is the first and most 
important garment that a baby needs. 

Today, get Rubens Shirts for your baby. 
And remember the trade-mark. T here is 
only one Rubens. Insist on the genuine. 


The Improved 


INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


2335 Cromwell Street, Chicago, Illinois 



























Tender Delicious 


the SAVORY’ Way 


HERE is as much food- 

value and flavor in the lesser 
known cuts as in the more ex- 
pensive kinds. A ‘‘SSAVORY”’ 
Roaster makes all meat, fish and 
fowl so tender, so deliciots, so 
appetizing as to fairly ‘‘melt in 
the mouth.”’ 


The scientific principle of the 
“SAVORY” Roaster causes the 
vaporized juices to 
condense on the 
roast itself. Thusthe 
roast is self-basted 
and browned ‘‘just 
right,” tender, 


SAVORY Roaster 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
Makers of Quality Kitchenware for 90 years 
90 Alabama St., 


Originators of the famous “SAV 0 ny" 
Boiler and the convenient “SAVORY” 











Dept. L 


day. It comes witha ‘‘SAVORY”’ 





moist, well-cooked, full-flavored. 
The “SAVORY” is properly 
“America’s Standard Roaster.” 
More than three million are 
already in use. You, too, can 
enjoy the delights of perfect 
roasts with a “SAVORY” 
Roaster. 


Get one from your dealer to- 


Prize Recipe Book. 
If your dealer 
cannot supply you 
write direct to us. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Steam Double 
Bread Saver 
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Every woman will thank Griswold for this! 





Here’s a cast iron skillet with its 
own cast iron cover! It makes 
an all-over wall of slow, steady, 
perfect heat. The cover is even- 


thick like the skillet. It fits. Stays 


cacy. If you have a Griswold 
Skillet, you can buy the cover 
to fit. Hardware, department 
store or house-furnishing dealers 
will show you Griswold Skillets 
in place. Holds the heat inside. and Covers in cast iron or cast 
Its inner rings drip steam back aluminum. The Griswold Mfg. 
over whatever’s cooking . . Co., Dept. J-2, Erie, Penna., 
self-baste it to a wonderful deli U.S.A. 

Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 


Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Furnace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, 
Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 











“Aunt Ellen” says you don’t need a special recipe to cook a tough, fat hen 
tender as young chicken-breast, if you fry it slowly in the perfect heat of the 
Griswold-lidded Cast Iron Skillet. That snug, self-basting cover works wonders! 
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Models of Exquisite Beauty at Moderate Prices 


EALIZE what a beautiful Small Grand will mean in your home. 

of constant satisfaction, and the wonderful influence of Music and Art 
ever present. 

his dominant Small Grand is adding to the pleasure of thousands of 


Years 


homes in all parts of the world. ‘ 
Premier Baby Grand *625- Upwar 


The various Premier Models cost but little more than Upright Pianos of 
character. A most enduring investment for the home, at a most remarkable 
price. 

Leading ilies nationally feature this famous instrument. 

See and hear the Premier at your dealer’s today, or write us, to inform you 








where the Premier may be seen and heard. j 


a : also floor space diagram. 
Premier Grand Piano Corporation | Name 
America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively | Street Address 


510-540 West 23rd Street, New York 





Kindly send copy “Magic of Music,” 








often, during the long evenings she spent 
with him in his library. Yet he was the 
only one who would listen to her, and, 
though she adored him, he was not the 
audience she most wanted. She “talked 
well,” but even by pleading she could not 
get Paul Reamer to spend five minutes 
with her. 

No wonder! Paul was the great beau of 
the town, and she the girl least of all like a 
belle. And, remembering his plain con- 
sciousness of this contrast, almost ludi- 
crously expressed in his surprise that she 
should try to detain him with her for even 
a few minutes, she shivered as she wept. 
She hated herself for begging of him; she 
hated herself for having run out of the 
house to try for the thousandth time to be 
one of a “‘crowd”’ that didn’t want her; 
she hated herself for “hanging around 
them,” laughing and pretending that she 
was one of them, when anybody could see 
she wasn’t. She hated herself for having 
something wrong about her, and for not 
being able to find out what it was; she 
hated herself, and she hated everything 
and everybody—except her father. 


T DINNER that evening he reproached 
her for being pale. ‘I don’t believe 
you take enough exercise,” he suggested. 
“Yes, [ do. I took a long walk this 
afternoon. I walked four or five miles.” 
“Did you?’”’ He smiled under his heavy, 
old-fashioned, gray lambrequin of a mus- 
tache, and his eyeglasses showed a glint of 
humorous light. ‘“‘That doesn’t sound as 
if you went with a girl companion, Elsie! 
Four or five miles, was it?”’ 

‘“‘T went alone,” she said, occupied with 
her plate. 

His humorous manifestations vanished 
and he looked somewhat concerned. ‘“‘Is 
that so? It might have been jollier the 
other way, perhaps. I sometimes think I 
monopolize you too much, young woman. 
For instance, you oughtn’t to spend all 
your evenings with me. You ought to 
keep up your contemporary friendships 
more than you do, I’m afraid. Why don’t 
you ask the girls and boys here to play 
with you sometimes?” 

“T don’t want them.”’ 

“Would you like to give a dance—or 
anything?” 

“No, papa.” 

He sighed. ‘I’m afraid your young 
friends bore you, Elsie.”’ 

“No. Itisn’t that exactly. ‘I just don’t 
take ” She left the words unfinished. 

“You just don’t take much 
interest in ’em,’’ he laughed. 

““Well—maybe.”” Still oc- 
cupied with the food before 
her, though her being occupied 
with it meant no hearty con- 
sumption of it, she seemed to 
admit the charge. “Something 
like that.” 

“It shouldn’t be so,” he 
said. “From the little I see of 
’em I shouldn’t spot any of ’em 
for a lofty intellect precisely, 
but young people of that 
sort in a moderate-sized 
city like this usually do 
seem to older people just 
a pack of incomprehen- 
sible gigglers and gab- 
blers. I suppose you 
never hear much from ’em except per- 
sonalities and pretty slim jokes, and it 
may get tiresome for a girl as solid on the 
Napoleonic Period as you are.”” He paused 
to chuckle. ‘‘I don’t suppose you hear 
much discussion of Madame de Rémusat 
among em, do you?” 

“No. 





HAT I’m getting at,’’ he went on, 
“you oughtn’t to think too much 
about intellectual fodder or be bored with 
people your own age because they can’t 
offer it.” 
Sheglanced wanly athimacrossthetable. 
“I’m not, papa. They don’t bore me.” 
“Then I can’t understand your not see- 
ing more of ’em. It isn’t normal, and 
you’re missing a lot of the rightful pleas- 
ures of youth. It’s natural for youth to 















seek youth, and not to devote all its time 
to an old codger like me. I believe you 
need a change.” He looked at her severe ly 
and nodded. “I’m serious.’ 

“What change?’”’ 

“Your Aunt Mildred’s written me again 
about your visiting there,” he said. “Your 
Cousin Cornelia’s home from abroad and 
they really want you.” 

“Oh, no,” Elsie said quietly, and looked 
again at her plate. 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t care to go, papa.” 

“Why don’t you?” 


ER lip quivered a little, but she con- 

trolled it, and he saw no sign of emo- 
tion. ‘Because I wouldn’t have a good 
time, papa.”’ 

“T’d like to know why you wouldn't,” 
he returned a little testily. “‘ Your Aunt 
Mildred is the best sister I had. She’s a 
pretty fine woman, Elsie, and she’s always 
been fond of you. She says Cornelia’s 
turned out to be a lovely young woman, 
and they both want to get to know you 
better. She’s sure you’ll like Cornelia.”’ 

“Maybe I would,”’ Elsie said moodily, 
“That isn’t saying Cornelia’d like me.” 

““Of all the nonsense!”’ he cried, and he 
laughed impatiently. ‘‘ How could she help 
liking you? Everybody likes you, of 
course. Mildred says Cornelia has a 
mighty nice circle of young people about 
her; they have such jolly times, it’s fun 
just watching ’em, Mildred says; and she 
enjoys entertaining a lot. They have that 
big house of theirs, and they’re near 
enough the city to go in for the theater 
when they want to and a 





“T know,” Elsie interrupted. ‘‘They’re 
great people, and it’s a big, fashionable 
suburb and everything’s grand! I’m not 


dreaming of going, papa.”’ 

“Aren’t you? Well, I’m dreaming of 
making you,” he retorted. ‘‘ You haven't 
been there since you were a little girl, and 
your Aunt Mildred says it’s shameful to 
treat her as if she lived in China, when it’s 
really only a night or day’s run on a Pull- 
man. They want you to come and they 
expect to give you a real splurge, Elsie.” 

“No, no,” she said quickly; and if he 
could have seen her downcast eyes he 
might have perceived that they were terri- 
fied. “Let’s don’t talk of it, papa.” 

“Let’s do,” he returned genially. “I 
suppose you think that because you're 
bored by this little set of young people of 
yours, here, you'll be bored by Cornelia’s 
friends. I don’t know, but I'd at 
least guess that they might be a 
little more metropolitan, though of 
course young people are pretty 

much the same the world 
over nowadays.” 


ES,”’ Elsie said in a 
low voice. ‘‘I’msure 
they would be.” 

“More metropolitan, 
you mean?” he inquired 
uncertainly. 

“No,” Elsie said. “I 
mean they’d be the same 
as these are here.” 

“Well, at least you 
might give ’em a try. 
They might prove to be 
more e 

“No,” Elsie said again in a dull tone. 
“They’d be just the same.”’ 

This was the cause of the obstinacy 
that puzzled and even provoked him dur- 
ing a week of intermittent arguing upon the 
matter. Elsie was sure that one thing he 
said was only too true: “‘ Young people are 
pretty much the same the world over 
nowadays”; and in her imagination she 
could conjure up no picture of herself 
occupying among her Cousin Cornelia 
Cromwell’s friends a position different 
from that she held among her own. They 
would be polite to her for the first hour or 
so, she knew, and then they would do to 
her what had always been done to her. 
They would treat her as a weightless pres- 
ence, invisible and inaudible, a left-outer. 





(Continued on Page 216) 
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CARE your finger-tips 
rough and scratchy, so 
that they catch on wool 


YOU CAN HAVE beautiful hands in spite of housework! Thousands of women 
today are keeping their hands smooth, white, silky-soft, by a simple new method 
of caring for them as they go about their household tasks. 


onderful Hands - 


or silk when you try 
-<22 ysetul at a thousand tasks 
them smooth and soft 


with this new prepa- 
ration. 


A WOMAN’S hands were never meant to be idle, nerveless, 
passive—kept for show, like waxen ornaments. 


Watch the eager, courageous hands of a woman at work 
—and see how far more beautiful they are in their swift, 
supple movements than the listless hand that has never 
mastered a hard task. 


It is neglect that spoils a beautiful hand—not use. 


Have you got out of the way of taking care of your 
hands? Have you let housework chap and redden the skin 
—make your finger-tips rough and scratchy—coarsen your 
wrists—so that you are uncomfortably conscious of your 
hands when people look at them? 


Your hands can be beautiful, no matter how hard you use them. 
Today thousands of women are keeping their hands soft, smooth, 
delicately white, in spite of housework, by means of a new prepa- 


4 CLOUDED silvery liquid 
containing benzoin and almond, 
‘wo of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. 


yet full of charm and beauty , 


ration especially made to heal and protect the skin, and preserve its 
fine smooth texture. This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
product containing benzoin and almond, two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known. | 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial be- 
cause of its wonderful effect in healing the skin and stimulating skin 
repair. Almond softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded silvery liquid — deliciously 
fragrant —which gives instant relief to a chapped or irritated skin, 
soothing and softening it, taking out every bit of burn or roughness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water, 
and all your difficulties about keeping your hands in good condition 
will vanish. Jergens Lotion is easy and delightful to use in this way, 
because it leaves no stickiness—your skin absorbs it instantly. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep one bottle on the bath- 
room shelf, to use for your face—keep another above the kitchen sink, so 
that it will be convenient when you are using your hands for housework. 


Free Offer Send this coupon today and get the 


new, large-size trial bottle FREE! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
413 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


booklet “Your Skin and Its Care.”’ 


Name 


Street_ a a 


Please send me FREE the new large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion and the 





City cece TY Tee alee 


Street, Perth, Ontario. 





If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 413 Sherbrooke 
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Hammermill Ripple 
25c to $1.50 the box 








You are judged by your letter-paper 


VERY personal thing is letter- 
paper. People judge yourtaste, 
your up-to-dateness, by the kind 
of writing paper you use. 
You are always correct when you 
choose Hammermill Social Station- 


ery and you Can se- 
lect just the style 
that becomes you 
at a cost that is 
most moderate for 
paper of such really 
sterling quality. 
Hammermill So- 


Ripple—Linen—Vellum 


cial Stationery comes in white and 
tints, with plain or deckle edges, 
in a variety of shapes, sizes, finishes 
and embellishments. There are 24 
sheets and envelopes packed in 
artistic boxes; 25c to $1.50. 
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Social Stationery 


Hammermill So- 
cial Stationery is 
easy to write on. 
It is easy to afford. 
It is easy to find at 
stationers’, drug- 
gists’ and depart- 
ment stores. 


Prepared by WHITE & WYCKOFF MEG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
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(Continued from Page 214) 


Her aunt and. Cornelia would expect 
much of her; and they would be kind in 
their disappointment; but they would 
have her on their hands and secretly look 
forward to the relief of her departure. 
Elsie could predict it all, and in sorry 
imaginings foresee the weariness of her 
aunt and cousin as they would daily renew 
the task of privately goading reluctant 
young men and preoccupied girls to appear 
conscious that she was a human being, not 
air. The visit would mean only a new 
failure, a new one on a grander scale than 
the old failure at home. The old one was 
enough for her; she was used 
to it, and the surroundings at 
least were familiar. 
The more her father 
urged her, the more 
she was terrified by 
what he urged. 

“T’ve made up my 
mind to compel 
you,” he told her one 
evening in the li- 
brary. “I’m serious, 
Elsie.”’ 


HE did not look 

up from‘her book, 
but responded 
quietly. “I’m twenty. 
Women are of age in 
this state at eighteen, 
papa.” 

‘“‘Are they? I wrote your aunt yester- 
day that you’re coming.”’ 

“I wrote her yesterday, too, papa. I 
told her I couldn’t.” 

“No other explanation?”’ 

““Of course I said you needed me to run 
the house, papa.”’ 

“‘T didn’t bring you up to tell untruths, 
he said. ‘‘ You’ve learned, it seems; but 
this one won’t do you any good. You’re 
going, Elsie, and if you want some new 
dresses or hats or things you’d better be 
ordering ’em. You don’t seem to under- 
stand I really mean it.” 

She dropped her book in her lap and 
sighed profoundly. ‘‘What for?’ she 
asked. ‘“‘Why do you make such a point 
of it, papa?”’ 

‘Because I’ve been watching you and 
thinking about you, and I don’t believe 
I’m doing my duty by you. Not as’’—his 
voice showed feeling—‘‘your mother 
would have me do it. Sometimes you 
cheer up and joke with me, but I don’t be- 
lieve you’re happy.”’ 

“But I am.” 

“You're not,” he returned with convic- 
tion. ‘‘And the reason is you lead too 
monotonous a life. A monotonous life 
suits elderliness, but it isn’t normal for 
youth. Really you’re getting to lead the 
life of a recluse, and I won’t have it. If 
these provincial young people here bore 
you so that you won’t run about and play 
with them as the other girls do, why, then 
you’ve got to try a different kind of young 
people.” 

‘But you said young people were all the 
same, papa, the world over; and it’s true.” 


” 


T LEAST,” he insisted, “‘ your Cousin 





“Don’t tell me that any more, Elsie.” 

“No,” she said meekly. “I meant | 
couldn’t get ready until week after next, 
papa—or the week after that. I couldn’t 
go before December. Not before then, 
please, papa.” 

He patted her hand and _ laughed, 
pleased that she would be obedient, 
touched that she was so reluctant to leave 
him. “That’s the girl! You'll have a 
glorious time, Elsie; see if you don’t!” he 
said, and, looking down tenderly upon her 
shining eyes, never suspected the true 
anguish that was there. 

It was still there, and all the keener, 
when Elsie dressed before the French mir- 
ror in the big and luxurious 
bedchamber to which she had 
been shown on her 
arrival at her aunt’s 
house. 

“Mrs. Cromwell 
and Miss Cornelia 
had an engagement 
they couldn’t break, 
They said for me to 
say they’re sorry they 
couldn’t be here when 
you came,” a maid 
told her. ‘‘Mrs. 
Cromwell said tell 
you she’s giving a 
dinner for you and 
Miss Cornelia this 
evening. It’s set for 
early because they’re 
going to theatricals 
and dancing somewheres else afterward, 
so she thought p’r’aps you better begin 
dressing soon as your trunk gets here. 
They'll have to dress in a hurry, their- 
selves, so you may not see ’em till dinner.” 


UT Elsie did not have to wait that long 

to see her cousin. Half an hour later, 
when she had begun to dress, Cornelia 
rushed in, all fur and cold rosy cheeks. 
She embraced the visitor impetuously. 
“‘D’you mind bein’ hugged by a bear?” 
she asked. “I couldn’t wait even to take 
off my coat, because I remembered what 
an awf'ly nice little thing you were! Do 
you know we haven’t seen each other for 
nine years?”’ She stepped back with her 
hands upon Elsie’s shoulders. “I’ve got to 
fly and dress,’”’ she said. ‘‘My, but you're 
lovely !”’ 

With that, she turned and skurried out 
of the room, leaving behind her a mingled 
faint scent of fur and violets, and the 
impression upon Elsie that this cousin 
of hers was the prettiest girl she had ever 
seen. 

Cornelia’s good looks terrified her the 
more. Probably there were other girls as 
pretty as that among Cornelia’s friends, 
the people she was to meet tonight. And 
Cornelia’s rush into the room and _ her 
flashing greeting, so impulsive, and her 
quick flight away were all flavored with 
that dashingness with which Elsie felt she 
could never compete. ‘My, but you're 
lovely!’”” was sweet of Cornelia, Ilsie 
thought. But girls usually said things like 
that to their girl visitors—especially when 
the visitors had just arrived. Besides, any- 
body could see that Cornelia was as kind 
as she was pretty. 


——__ 
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Buy Direct From Mill—Wholesale Prices 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish complete 
plans, architectural service, lumber and building material 
shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many built-in 
conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Homes 
planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200,000 cus- 


Cornelia’s will have different faces, and 
you're going to go and look at ’em. Elsie, 
you’re not having a good time, and one 
way or another I’ve got to make you. You 
need a new view of some kind; you’ve got 


“My, but you’re lovely!’’ was pleasant 
to hear, even from an impulsive cousin, 
yet it was of no great help to Elsie. She 
went on with her dressing, looking un- 
happily into the glass and thinkin of 
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paint, tinw ork, nails, varnish and 
enamels for one guaranteed price. 
You Can Even Do the Building Yourself 


The material is so accurately cut and the plans so easy 
to follow that hundreds put up their own 


manent, year-round homes; conform to 


‘ ear: Buildings, Garage Circular, also 
all city building codes. 


on request. 


Write or Mail Coupon! 
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to her and took one of her hands in his. didn’t know that.’’ 
The room was warm, and she sat near the 


fire; but the slender hand he held was cold. 








HE was so afraid of what was before her 
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HEY lived in Cleveland. Just 

I getting a start in life. By manip- 

lating their finances they were able 

, purchase a little home in a new 
: ubdivision. 

They had yet to pay for it—for 
siost of it, at least. And it was con- 
siderable of a burden. 

One evening, after they had been 





living in the new house for several 
months, he came home, worn out 
hut happy. He grabbed her up in 
his arms eagerly. 
“Well, I knocked another hunk off 
the old mortgage today. Guess we're getting along.” 
“That’s nice,’’ she replied. But her tone was lifeless. He 
noted the lack of enthusiasm. 
“What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 
more cheerful than you sound?” 


“Don’t you feel any 


“Tam glad,” she said, with effort. “I just love our little 
home.” 

“Well, you certainly don’t look like you loved anything. 
What's bothering you? Feet again?’”’ 

Tears came to her eyes. She realized she was failing him. 
“Ves,’’ she admitted. ‘And I don’t know what I’m going 
to do with them.” 

“But I’ve told you time and time again to go get a pair 
of shoes that will be comfortable, haven’t I? I don’t see 

ng to worry about.” 
“Yes, I know. But they would cost so much, and I’d 
have to bother with a chiropodist. We can’t afford it.”’ 

Then he lost his temper. ‘‘I don’t see any sense in allow- 
ing your darned old feet to spoil our happiness. Are your 
feet more important than our home? We've got to work 
hard to pay out on this property, and we need all the en- 
thusiasm wecan find. I wish you'd go get that pair of shoes.”’ 

“But I’ve got weak feet.” 

‘Nonsense, I don’t believe your feet are weak. You used 
to play tennis and dance whenever you wished, didn’t you? 
Girls with weak feet don’t do those things.”’ 

“Well—” 

“Well—”’ he interrupted—‘“‘ There’s just one thing to 
do. Get shoes that keep your feet from aching and cramp- 
ing so you can smile at me once in a while. Let’s look 
through some of these magazines and see if there aren’t 
shoes that will help you.” 

!t might be recorded here that the young man was in the 
advertising business, and naturally he looked to the adver- 
tisements for the solution of most of his problems. For an 
hour they turned the pages, reading carefully about shoes. 

Presently they came to the Arch Preserver Shoe adver- 
tivoment. It said this: ‘“‘ I never dreamed there could be such 








Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
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more important , 
than our thome? 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 11 




























a difference,”’ quoting a New. York literary woman who was 
visiting her niece in Norwood, Ohio. 

“There is the answer,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ That woman had 
the same foot troubles you have.” 
“Do you think those shoes could help me?”’ 


’ 


“‘T’ll read some more. You listen.’ 

Then he read (from the advertisement): ‘It looks just 
like a regular shoe, but it is different. There is a bridge.in 
the arch. That keeps the feet from sagging Your 
feet were made to bear the weight of the body, but they 
also were planned to be supported. The dealer explained 
this by showing how the foot rests flat on the ground when 
you are barefooted. And he made me understand that the 
heel lifted the back of the foot and left the arch without 
any support at all. The bridge in these shoes gives this sup- 
port.” 

He looked up at his wife. ‘‘That sounds like sense,”’ he 
said. 

He began again: ‘“‘ But the Arch Preserver Shoe has more 
than the bridge. The inner sole is flat. That lets your foot 


THE 





SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





© 1925 The Selby Shoe Co. 
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rest easily, without pinching the 
nerves and blood-vessels.”’ 





“And listen to this: ‘When you 
buy this shoe they don’t merely put 
your foot into a size that is long 
enough and wide enough to cover it. 
They measure your foot from the 
heel to that bone just back of the 
big toe so that your instep fits over 




















Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 


the bridge exactly right. This bridge 
must be right up against your foot, 
so there will be a firm walking base 
just as when you go barefooted.’”’ 

The wife seemed convinced, but 
without enthusiasm. ‘‘ Yes, those things may be true, but 
I'd look terrible in such shoes.”’ 

“All right,’’ said her husband. ‘We'll see.’’ He read 
further in the advertisement, then suddenly his face bright- 
ened. ‘‘Here’s the answer to that: ‘The Shoe that has 
Changed the Ideas of the Nation—because it has provided 
comfort and style—because it has done what no other shoe 
ever did before.’ I guess that will satisfy you that you 
ought to try a pair anyway.”’ 

The other day we heard from that young husband. ‘‘ My 
wife’s shoes,”’ he wrote enthusiastically, ‘‘helped more to 
pay off our mortgage than anything else. Your advertising 
told us about them; and your shoes made good. I felt that 
you ought to know.” 

And so we invite you, too, to find out for yourself about 
Arch Preserver Shoes. The booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet,” 
sent gladly in return for the coupon from you, will give you 
more facts. Also, we’ll be glad to tell you the name of your 
dealer if you don’t know him. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
314 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 314 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 14, ‘‘Use 
Your Feet,” and name of Dealer. 


Name 
Street and No. 


P. O. State 
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You are accustomed to think of well made and 
stylish coats as expensive. Yet at the “National,” 
coats of handsome, long wearing material, trimmed 
and lined and cut in the manner that always marks 
the quality garment—are remarkably low in price. 


Consider that the National Style Book shows 
all wool coats styled as New York and Paris dic- 
tate, priced from $9.98 to $65.00. Coats in other 
materials at still lower figures. Here low price is 
matched with high quality. 


Here is wonderful variety too—styles in regular 
sizes in great number—also special styles for women 
about five feet in height—and slenderizing styles 
for women of full figure. 


The line of women’s dresses is most attractive 
and complete—prices are $3.98 to $22.98. The 
Style Book shows everything, for Men's, Women’s 





Your money back always if you are not satisfied 
with anything you buy from the ‘‘National.” 





and Children’s wear, in correct fashions, well made, 
of honest materials at prices equally low—low 
prices made possible by 37 years’ experience in 
creating style and value. 

For the entire family the National Style Book is 
the best buying guide. “National” shoes for men 
and women will give you a new idea of practical 
economy — Men’s Suits and Overcoats a remarkable 
opportunity for Saving. 

Three million American families dress well at a 
lower cost through the National Style Book. One 
copy of this book is yours free without obligation. 


Just write to our New York house if you live east 
of the Mississippi River—to our Kansas City house 
if you live west of the Mississippi. Both houses 
have the same New York styles—exactly the same 
low prices. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CQ. 


223 West 24th Street, New York City 





609 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 216) 


The maid who had brought her to her 
room reappeared with a bouquet of rose- 
buds and lilies of the valley, to be worn. 
“It’s from one of the gentlemen that’s 
coming to dinner, Miss Cornelia said. He 
sent two. Pr’aps I could pin it on for you.” 

Elsie let her render this service, and 
when it was done the woman smiled ad- 
miringly. “It certainly becomes you,” she 
said. ‘I might say it looks like you.” 
Elsie regarded her with a stare so wide and 
blank that the maid thought her probably 
haughty. ‘‘Excuse me, ma’am. Could I 
be of any more assistance?” 

“No, thank you,” Elsie said, still star- 
ing, and turned again to the mirror as the 
flatterer left the room. 


HE bouquet was beautiful, and before 

the evening was over the unknown 
gentleman who had sent it would be of a 
mind that the joke was on him, Elsie 
thought. The misplaced blarney ofan Irish- 
woman had amazed but not cheered her; 
and the clock on the mantelshelf warned 
her that the time was ten minutes before 
seven. She took some more ammonia. 

The next moment into the room came 
her aunt, large, decorously glittering, 
fundamentally important. She was also 
warm-hearted, and she took her niece in 
her arms and kissed her as if she wanted 
to kiss her. Then she did as Cornelia had 
done—held her at arm’s length and looked 
at her. ‘‘ You dear child!” she said. ‘‘I’ve 
wanted so long to get hold of you. A man 
never knows how to bring up a girl; she 
has to do it all herself. You’ve done it ex- 
cellently, I can see, Elsie. You have 
lovely taste; that’s just the dress I’d have 
picked out for you myself. And to think 
I haven't seen you since your dear mother 
left us! Cornelia hasn’t seen you for much 
longer than that; you and she haven’t had 
a glimpse of each other since you were ten 
or eleven years old.”’ 

“Yes,” Elsie said. ‘“‘I saw her a little 
while ago.”’ She swallowed, and by a great 
effort kept her voice steady. “‘Aunt Mil- 
dred, how proud of her you must be! I 
want to tell you something: I think Cor- 
nelia is the very prettiest girl I’ve ever 
seen in my whole life.” 

Mrs. Cromwell took her hands from her 
niece’s shoulders and, smiling, stepped 
backward a pace and shook her head. 
“No,” she said. ‘‘Cor- 
nelia’s very pretty, but 
she isn’t that pretty.” 

“T think she is.” 

“No.” Mrs. Cromwell 
laughed; then she became 
more serious. She swept 
a look over her niece from 
head to foot—the accu- 
rately estimating scrutiny 
of an intelligent and ex- 
perienced woman who is 
careful to be an honest 
mother. ‘Of course Cor- 
nelia isn’t in your class,”’ 

he said quietly. 








TT IEN sheturned tothe 
door. ‘Come down to 
the drawing-room a min- 
ute or so before seven,” 














hers; her lips parted; breathlessly she 
smiled a little; then, all in a flash, ra- 
diantly. For what she saw in the mirror 
was charming. No fear of hers, no long ex- 
perience of neglect, could deny it; and at 
last she was sure that whatever the wrong 
thing about her was, it could be nothing 
she would ever see in a mirror. She was 
actually what at home she had sometimes 
thought and then believed impossible. 

She was beautiful—and knew it! 

Marveling, trembling with timid and 
vague premonitions of rapture, she stood 
aglow in the revelation. ‘‘My, but you’re 
lovely—I might say it looks like you—of 
course she isn’t in your class!” she whis- 
pered almost brokenly to the mirror. 
Then, with eyes brilliant and cheeks 
aflame, she went out of her room and down 
the wide stairway, dazed but not afraid. 
The miracle had already touched her. 

It was her uncle who first greeted her 
in the drawing-room. He met her at the 
door. ‘This is not little Elsie!’’ he said. 
“Why, good heavens, your father didn’t 
write us his Elsie had turned into any- 
thing like you!” 


MMEDIATELY he took her upon his 

arm and started across the room with 
her, going toward the dozen young people 
clustered there about Cornelia. 

But Cornelia came running to her 
cousin. ‘‘You’re absolutely dazzling!” 
she whispered, and it was obvious that 
Cornelia’s friends had much the same im- 
pression. They had stopped talking ab- 
ruptly as Elsie entered the room, and they 
remained in an eloquent state of silence 
until Cornelia began to make their names 
known to the visitor. Even after that, 
they talked in lowered voices—voices un- 
mistakably “impressed ’’—until they went 
out to the dining room. 

They were livelier at the table, but not 
nearly so noisy as Mamie Ford and Paul 
Reamer and their intimates would have 
been at a dinner party at home, Elsie 
thought; though this was but a hasty and 
vague comparison flitting through her 
mind. She was not able to think definitely 
about anything for a time; she was too 
dazzled by being dazzling. Her clearest 
thought was an inquiry: Was this she, 
herself? Could she be Elsie Hemingway? 

The tall young man with the long face 
who sat at her left talked to her as much as 
he could, being hampered by the circum- 
stance that the fair-haired 
short young man on her 
right did his best to talk 
to her all the time, except 
when she spoke. Then 
both of trem listened with 
conspicuous deference; 
and so did a third young 
man directly across the 
table from her. More 
than that, she could not 
look about her without 
encountering the with- 
drawing glances of other 
guests of both sexes who 
were in a position to see 
her, though some of these 
glances, not from femi- 
nine orbs, were in no po- 
lite flurry to withdraw, 
but remained in warm 














she said, and was gone. 
Elsie stood, cataleptic. 
‘The words seemed to linger upon the 
lirred air of the spacious room. “Of 
course Cornelia isn’t in your class.”” Cor- 
iclia’s mother had not intended to be 
atirical; she had been perfectly serious 
and direct, and she had really meant that 
Cornelia, not Elsie, was of the lower class 
of prettiness. Here were three dumfound- 
ing things in a row: ‘My, but you're 
lovely!” “It certainly becomes you—I 
might say it looks like you.” “Of course 
Cornelia isn’t in your class.” The third 
was the astounding climax that now made 
the first two almost—almost convincing! 
Elsie rushed to the long mirror and in a 
turmoil of bewilderment gazed and gazed 
at what she saw there. And as she looked, 
there slowly came a little light that grew 


+ 


to be a sparkling in those startled eyes of 


geniality upon her as long 
as she looked their way. 
Could it be Elsie Hemingway upon whom 
fond eyes of youth thussosweetly lingered ? 


OO centered upon the new and strange 

experience to think much about these 
amazing people except as adorable ad- 
juncts to her transfiguration, she never- 
theless decided that she liked best the tall 
gentleman at her left. He was not so young 
as the others, appearing to be as far ad- 
vanced toward middle-age as twenty- 
seven—or possibly even twenty-nine— 
and she decided that his long, irregular 
face was “‘interesting.’’ She asked him to 
“straighten out the names”’ of the others 
for her, hoping that he would straighten 
out his own before he finished. 


(Continued on Page 221) 










How delightful to 


use a delicate powder 


which assures 
daintiness 
for the whole day! 


By Letitia Hadley 


EODO will lead many more women to the use 
of a deodorant,’’ said a letter which came to 


me the other day. “I think it is exactly what 
women have been waiting for, for a long time.” 


I know it is! Ten thousand women were ques- 


tioned as to their preferences before Deodo was 
perfected, and their wishes were fulfilled in the 
new product. 


I doubt if so much care and forethought ever 


before went into a product prior to its being 
offered for general use. The Mulford Laboratories 
—which are world-famous for such achieve- 
ments as the standardization of drugs—devoted 
months to the research and experiment which 


brought Deodo to perfection. 


It is a fine, white powder 
—faintly fragrant—which ab- 
sorbs and neutralizes body 
odors. It does this, mind you, 
without sealing the pores or 
interfering with their impor- 
tant functions. To rub it under 
the arms and dust it over the 


eOdo 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 








body only requires an instant. It is so delightful 
to use! It soothes—brings healing comfort if the 
skin is tender. And it doesn’t stain or otherwise 
damage clothing. 


Outside of Deodo’s important daily uses, you 
will find invaluable its immediate and continued 
effectiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely it is a 
boon to know you are sweet and fresh, regardless 
of circumstances. 


Deodo truly brings a new refinement—a new 
assurance. And I know you will enjoy it for 
itself—it is so exquisitely, luxuriously feminine! 
It is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters—or I will send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous supply, free. Please 
mail the coupon today! 


FREE-—MaAIL COUPON NOW! 





L.H.J. 10-25 
H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo, 
Name 


Street 





: City State 





In Canada, address 





H. K. Mutrorp Company, Toronto 











How Many Extra Dollars 
‘Will You Earn in October? 


HE next question is, how many dollars 
would you LikKE—$5.00? $10.00? 
$50.00? They may easily be yours even 
though you are as busy as you can be. An 
hour in the morning, the afternoon, or the 


evening; a 


pleasant call on a friend, a few 


minutes’ conversation with a neighbor— 
that’s all the time you need to earn extra 
money as our subscription representative. 
Could anything be easier, pleasanter? 


Why Now is the Time to Start 


CTOBER is the beginning of the 

very best subscription season in 
all the year. Between now and Christ- 
mas over one and a quarter millions of 
subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman will be or- 
dered! Our representatives will make 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; in- 


dividually they will earn up to $1.50 
for an odd hour; in many instances, 
more than $100.00 for the month. 
Mrs. Robert Turner of Texas has 
earned over $5.00 extra in a single day. 
And she has a home to keep, an invalid 
husband to care for and a flock of hens 
to feed. But here’s the coupon which 
will bring you all the details. 


hividpcnctiemaiinntinsadilip Ch Millconunsasnncccotiuegil 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
787 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me all about your extra money plan. No obligation in asking. 


Name. 





Street. 





City 
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Household work often is responsible for a 
bad burn. Keep Unguentine handy for such 
emergencies. 
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There’s no needless pain or danger of in- 

fection if Unguentine is immediately applied 
whenever the children get hurt. 





For blisters, cuts and all such injuries 
Unguentine gives thorough antiseptic treat- 
ment and brings quickest possible healing. 


It has brought instant relief 
and scalded 


to more than 30 million burned 
men, women and children 


| Now with this famous remedy you can give the same 
remarkable treatment to burns and other skin in- 
juries that famous surgeons everywhere are using 


HAT family is without them—those 
countless painful accidents! And worst of 


all are—durns! For burns not only injure 
but actually destroy the skin tissues and often part 


of the flesh itself beneath. 


Today medical science has developed a remedy 
that gives almost instant relief! 


t 


It is used by thousands of hospitals throughout 
the country—and by physicians and surgeons 
everywhere. It has already prevented infinite suf- 
fering—saved hundreds of lives! 


This remedy is Unguentine. 


Unguentine is not simply a salve or ointment. 
It is a surgical dressing whose remarkable effective- 
ness has been proved even in the most terrible of 
burns and scalds. 


prevents the formation of 
ugly scars. 
Keep Unguentine where 
you can use it quickly 
To save hours of pain, burns, 


or skin injuries of any sort 


should be treated quickly. 





To prevent infection the 
wound should be immedi- 
ately disinfected. Unguen- 
tine does both. 


Simply spread it over the injured part, and band- 
age lightly if necessary. 


day of discomfort or misery. 
Apply Unguentine. 


Its effect, even in serious cases, seems almost 
miraculous. Relief begins so soon. 





Prevents infection 
Unguentine not only stops the pain 
of burns, cuts, blisters and similar in- 
juries—it also prevents infection—the 
danger we are coming more and more 
to dread—even in minor accidents. 


Furthermore, it keeps the wound 
free from germ life during the entire 








In smaller injuries the pain in a short 
time is completely forgotten! 


There is nothing like Unguentine 
made today. No medicine cabinet 
should be without it. 50 cents at 
your druggist’s. Or the coupon at 
the right will bring you a trial tube 
free of all charge. 


Made by The Norwich Pharmacal 








healing process. It stimulates the 
quick healing of the tissues and often 


Unguentine quickly banishes 
the pain of scalds and burns. 


Company, Norwich, New York. 


Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


F; REE—a generous tibe 








Used daily in hospitals 
everywhere 


For treating serious burn or scald inju- 
ries and wounds of all kinds—surgeons 
and hospitals all oper the country are 
using Unguentine today! 

It stops pain quickly and being /:ighly 
antiseptic, it prevents dangerous . nifec- 
tion. Yet so soothing is its action (at it 
can be applied directly to open wounds! 

Unguentine stimulates the grovth of 
healthy tissue, often preventing av un- 
sightly scar! 
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—a trusted name 1 } 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. J-10 
Norwich, New York. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine «'d | 


booklet “‘ What to do” by M. W. Stofer, M. !). 
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An inviting spread 
for every occasion 
tJ 


pat orf 


oe OR edi Corchd, 


TRUE IRISH LINEN 


Tablecovers and Napkins 


OR the home meal or 

a gathering of friends, 
these rich, colorful, ivory 
tint linens with their col- 
ored corded borders are 
both correct and inviting. 
They give a touch of in- 
timacy and friendliness, 
cost far less than formal 
white linens and are the 
newest vogue in the smart- 
est homes everywhere. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $5 we will send you a boxed set, No. 244B, 
a 36 inch cloth with overlock embroidered 
edge in checked corded design with 4 napkins 
to match in blue and gold, brown and gold 
or plain blue with one Free Redi-Threaded 
True Irish Linen handkerchiefsquare.Give your 
dealer's name when ordering. Send 4c in stamps 
for the interesting book of linen suggestions. 


THOMAS YOUNG Inc. 
42 White Street New York 
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those intimate , 


friendly notes 


PRE IS writing paper that is Smart, Cor- 
“rect, Different. Autocrat Stationery 
s you the confidence that whoever reads 


— 
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A 


2 led 


your letter will know that you are a person 
! : ste and distinction. 

's So easy to have the “right’’ station- 
co. Just be sure itis Autocrat. You havea 
ci..ce of enchanting shapes and sizes of 
ce -lopes, colored borders, deckle edges 


‘inings to express your personality. 
-nd 1o¢ for a fascinating week-end port- 
) containing a variety of usable sheets, 
© clopes and “Guide to Correct Station- 
White and Wyckoff Mfg. Company, 
‘\ ster Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery, 
Dept. A3, Holyoke, Mass. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AuTOCRAT STATIONERY 
@) Writing Paper 
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He did. “Of course you wouldn’t have 
caught mine either,”’ he said. ‘‘ You nat- 
urally wouldn’t remember, hearing it 
spoken with the others.” 

“No,” she said. ‘Yet I do remember 
that Cornelia spoke it a little more impres- 
sively than she did any of theirs.’”’ This 
was truth, not tactfulness. 

“It’s only because I’m in her father’s 
firm,” he said. “‘The most junior member, 
of course. They use me as a wastebasket. 
When Mr. Cromwell and the really im- 
portant partners discover some bits of 
worthless business cluttering up the office 
they fill me up with it. Every good office 
has a young wastebasket.” 

“You haven’t told me this one’s name.”’ 

“Harley.” 


E LAUGHED ruefully, and she asked 

why. ‘Harley doesn’t seem a funny 
name to me,” she said. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand your laughing.” 

“Tt’s to keep from crying,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘My father was dead before I 
was born and my mother died just after. 
I was taken over by my grandfather, and 
he named me for three of Napoleon’s 
marshals—Berthier Ney Junot Harley. It 
takes a grandfather to do things like that 
to you!” 

“But Junot wasn’t a marshal,” Elsie 
said. ‘‘He hoped to be, but the emperor 
never made him one; Junot was too 
flighty.” 

Mr. Harley stared. ‘‘I remember that’s 
true; I spoke of three marshals hastily. I 
should have said two and a general. My 
grandfather brought me up on ’em, and I 
still collect First Empire books. But 
imagine your knowing!”’ 

““You mean you think I don’t look —— 

He interrupted earnestly. “I’m afraid 
it’s too soon for you to let me tell you how 
I think you look, Miss Hemingway. But 
you do laugh at my names, don’t you?” 

“‘No; they don’t seem funny to me.” 

“Don’t you ever laugh except when 
things are funny?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I do,’”’ she said. “I’ve laughed 
thousands of times when everything was 
horribly unfunny.” 

“Then why did you laugh?” 

For an instant she looked at him gravely. 

“To try to be ‘popular,’”’ she said. 

Plainly he thought this funny enough 
for laughter. ‘‘That is a joke,’ he said. 
“And if laughing makes you any more 
‘popular’ than you would be without it, 
I hope for this one evening at least you'll 
be as solemn as an obelisk. I want a chance 
to dance with you after the theatricals, 
and if you laugh at all I know I'll never get 
halfway round the room with you before 
some brute cuts in. I’m afraid I won’t, 
anyhow, whether you laugh or not.” 

He spoke with gravity, meaning what he 
said; and the event proved his fear justi- 
fied. He got halfway round the country 
club ballroom with her, after the theat- 
ricals, a surprising number of times, but 
seldom much farther. However, he con- 
clusively proved his possession of that ad- 
mirable quality, dogged persistence; and 
so did the stout, fair-haired youth and the 
other young gentlemen of the dinner party. 
So did more than these, including prob- 
ably a majority of the men and youths, 
married or single, present that evening at 
the Blue Hills Club. 


” 


LSIE wondered when the spell would 

break; it seemed impossible that she 
wouldn’t be found out presently and 
dropped into her old homelike invisibility. 
But whether the break came or not, she 
knew she would never again be so miser- 
able as she had been, because she was 
every moment more and more confidently 
daring to know that she was beautiful. 
She laughed at a great many things that 
weren’t funny during this radiant eve- 
ning; but she made no effort to be noisy — 
noisiness appeared to be not a necessity at 
all, but superfluous. And what pleased her 
most, the girls were ‘‘nice’”’ to her, too, as 
she defined their behavior; they formed 
part of the clusters about her when the 


music was silent, and they eagerly com- 
peted to arrange future entertainment 
for her. 

The discovery of her, that dreaded 
break in the spell, still postponed itself as 
the evening wore on. Elsie’s miraculous 
night continued to be a miracle to the end, 
and she was a girl aglow with wonders 
when she talked it all over with her cousin 
in the big bedroom, after two o’clock in 
the morning. 

“TI never met such darling people in the 
whole world!”’ she declared. ‘I never 
knew 

“What nonsense!’’ Cornelia laughed. 
“You must be perfectly used to being a 
sensation wherever you go, Elsie.” 

“A ‘sensation,’”’ Elsie cried. ‘‘1?”’ 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know it!” 

“Cornelia, you don’t understand. No- 
body was ever really nice to me at a party 
before tonight in my whole life.’ 

At that her cousin beamed upon her. 
“T believe that’s what I like best of all 
about you, Elsie.” 

“You mean nobody ever being nice to 
me before?”’ 

“No,” Cornelia laughed. ‘‘I mean your 
not admitting that you know about it. Of 
course you do know, because it’s impos- 
sible for a girl like you not to realize the 
effect you have on people; but I love you 
for being modest and pretending you don’t 
see it.” 

“But it’s true,” Elsie insisted. “Until 
tonight nobody ever re 








“NZES, yes! Go on,’’ Cornelia inter- 

rupted, renewing her laughter. ‘It’s 
very becoming and it’s what placates the 
other girls, so that you get both sexes in 
your train, you clever thing!” 

“I’m not clever, though,” the visitor 
protested. “I’m no good at all at pretend- 
ing things. I’m not 43 

“*Aren’t you?” Cornelia laughed. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s nice of you to try to be modest then. 
Your thinking you ought to be is one of 
your charms. It isn’t the biggest one, 
though. Everybody saw that one the in- 
stant you came downstairs tonight and 
stood in the drawing-room doorway just 
before papa went to bring you in. It was 
very striking, Elsie.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.”’ 

“That’s right; you oughtn’t to know,” 
Cornelia said seriously. ‘‘It has to be 
spontaneous, I suppose, and it probably 
can’t be imitated or done deliberately.” 

“But I didn’t do anything!”’ Elsie cried. 

“TI know you didn’t; that’s just what 
I’m pointing out. Maybe it was some- 
thing they call ‘magnetism’; but anyhow, 
it was more than just being a beauty. Of 





course you’re that ——”’ 
“Nobody ever told me so; not be- 
fore ——” 


“NX TONSENSE!”’ Cornelia interrupted; 

then she went on: “It seemed to lie 
in not only being a beauty, but a beauty 
with a kind of glow. I don’t know just how 
else to express it, because it’s better than 
having what they call the ‘come hither’ 
look. It was—well, charm, Isuppose. Peo- 
ple might never notice that a beauty is a 
beauty if she doesn’t have something of it. 
But ‘charm’ is too vague to express it 
exactly. It was a look as if—as if Rr 
Cornelia hesitated, groping. ‘Well, I 
can’t find any way to tell it except to say 
it was as if you knew something mys- 
terious and lovely about yourself. And 
it makes everybody else crazy to know it 
too!” 

She jumped up, pointing at the clock 
upon the mantel. ‘‘Good heavens! And 
we've got engagements for every minute 
of the next two weeks, beginning at half 
past eight tomorrow morning! Don’t 
bother to put those flowers in water, 
Elsie; it’d only be a waste. You’d have 





to be yards wide to wear what you'll get 


tomorrow !”’ 

“I'd like to keep these, though,” Elsie 
said. “I think I’d like to keep them for- 
ever.” 

“Dear me! Did he make that great an 
impression on you?” 

fi Who? ”»> 
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Report Card 
of Vital, Healthy 


Children | 


SK any teacher and , 

she will tell you that 
the vital energy of any child 
greatly affects success in 
school work. Ask any doc- 
tor and he will tell you that 
vital energy largely depends 
upon proper food. He will 
also tell you there is no more 
perfect food for the growing 
child than milk. 


KLIM is milk in its most con- 
venient form, fresh milk pow- 
dered--- with the % water 
removed. By simply adding 
water, you have instantly 
available pure, rich milk 
again, with the taste, the 
odor and all of the nourish- 
ing qualities of fresh country 
milk a few hours after milk- 
ing. Your children will like 
KLIM. It will help make 
them leaders. 


FOR BABY FEEDING 


Mothers should consult their 

physicians regarding the proper 

use and modification of KLIM 
for infant feeding. 


Order KLIM from your druggist or 
grocer. Send for free booklets 
offered below. 
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i FREE “Your Child’s 
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child feeding, and ‘‘Nationally Known Recipes~- 
Children’s Edition” sent free upon request. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse,N.Y. 


















Fill out and mail coupon L 4 
Name 
St. No, Lsévefetaheviasiests 
City State 
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NOW -—an Added Reason 
For Possessing Lovely 


KENWOOD woot BLANKETS 
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Style A KENWOODS are MOTHPROOFED 


One need but see a Kenwood to 
realize that here is no ordinary 
blanket. 


The very appearance of Ken- 
woods is assurance of luxurious 
comfort. And yet the style, the 
color charm of their decorative 
patterns and their soft, fleecy tex- 
ture are but the visible signs of 
superiority. 

For Kenwoods are woven only 
of all pure, new wool, pre-shrunk 
to hold shape and size when 
washed. Their long, soft, fleecy 
nap does not easily wash or wear 
away. They afford greater warmth 
in proportion to weight. Their 
colors are from the most per- 
manent dyes obtainable. 


There are fourteen decorative 
patterns and colors in 72x84 for 
double and 60x84 for twin beds. 


The Definite Mark of 





And in addition, every Style A 
Kenwood Blanket is mothproofed. 
The wool itself is made immune 
from attack by moths. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
You may now obtain Kenwood STYLE B 
Blankets at about one-third less than the 
price of Style A Kenwoods. They are 
thoroughly serviceable —all wool, pre- 
shrunk but bound with Satiline and with- 
out the mothproofing, range of color 
patterns and individual boxing of Style A. 
ose, Tan and Blue only. 
On Sale at Leading Department 
Stores and Gift Shops 
The Kenwood Comfort Catalog, printed 
in color, showing Kenwood Blankets, 
Baby Blankets, Slumber Throws and 
other interesting Pure Wool items sent 
with name of nearest dealer on request. 


Please address Department L. 
KENWOOD MILLS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


Pure Wool Quality 
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eAsk for Centu 
Edition w/ 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more ? 


CENTURY gives you the world’s 
best music, beautifully printed on 
the best paper! What more can sheet 
music be! There are over 2300 composi- 
tions in the Century catalogue all 15c 
(20c in Canada)—masterpieces like 
“Barcarolle,” “Evening Star,’’ ‘Il Trovatore,” 
“Poet and Peasant,’’ etc.—all certified to be 
exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask 
for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century’s low price is only possible because 
of his small profit. Complete catalogue of over 
2300 compositions free on request. 

Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
exclusively—because they know it is all 
that good music can be— 
yet its price is but l5ca 
copy; and they know par- 
ents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
239 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 
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The Bath 
Bewitching 


Adelicatefragrance, 
to augment the de- 
light of the bathing 
hour. The tonic 
propertiesofthe sea, 
to refresh and invig- 
orate. The water 
magically softened, 
to keep your skin 
velvet-smooth. 

A sprinkling of 
No. 4711Bath Salts— 
there is the true en- 
chantment of the 
bath! Nine odors to 
meet your prefer- 


Bath Salts 


: No. 4711 Eau deCologne—Its 


iy mild astringent action is highly 
eh beneficial. An effective base 
for cosmetics. A favorite since 
1792. 





mt 







No.4711 WhiteRose Glycerine 
Soap—Depended upon since 
1860 as a ‘‘first aid toward a 
beautiful skin’. Keeps the 
Iskin satin-soft. 


Made in U. S. A. 
Wy MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 





25 West 45th Street, New York 





“Elsie, you are a hypocrite! Berthier 
Ney Junot Harley!” 

“‘T didn’t even know it was he that sent 
them. I wanted to keep them because 
they’d remind me of—of everything.” 

And when Cornelia, touched by the way 
this was spoken, had kissed her fondly and 
gone out, Elsie put the pretty bouquet ina 
vase of water. Then she took one of the 
rosebuds out of the cluster of them and 
pinned it upon her breast for the night. 
She had liked Berthier Harley best; but 
it was not on his account alone that she 
wore his rosebud through her dreams; 
it was to remind her of—of everything! 

She’awoke early, smiling, and the bright 
wings of all her new fairy memories were 
fluttering in her heart. Then, reflecting, 
she became incredulous. Somewhere she 
had heard that every girl, no matter what 
her looks, has one night in her life when 
she is beautiful. Her own night had come 
at last; she could 
never doubt that. 


= 


“Oh, possibly. It never seemed to get 
anywhere though,” he returned. ‘She’, 
good-looking all right, I suppose, but not 
the way anybody would ever notice.”’ 

“What?” Mamie cried. “Why, yoy 
don’t know what you’re talking about!” 

“T don’t?” He laughed incredulously. 
“Look here. What is all this about little 
Elsie Hemingway? When I left town --—” 

Miss Ford interrupted. “‘ Have you seen 
old Fred yet?” 

“No. I haven’t seen anybody.” 

“Well, you'd better see old Fred and ask 
him ‘What is all this about little Elsie 
Hemingway?’ He’ll probably fall in your 
arms and burst right out crying!” 

“What for?”’ 

“Why, for the same reason Ned Deming 
and Carroll Thomas would do the same 
thing! Ned Deming looks like a ghost. He 
stops on his way to his father’s office every 
morning to beg her to marry him, and his 
family are fear- 
fully worried 





But what if it were 


eee - 





the only one? 


HE jumped up 

and ran tothe 
mirror. No; tou- 
sled and flushed 
from warm and 
happy sleep, still 
drowsy, too, she 
was beautiful in 
the early sun- 
shine. 

Last night had 
been her night, 
but it was not 
to be her only 
night; and so,half 
laughing in her 
delight, she nod- 
ded charmingly 
to this charming 
mirror and began 
to think about 





about him.”’ 
Paul shook: his 
head. ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s friendly 
totry to fill me up 
with fairy stories, 
Mamie—not just 
the first minute 
after I’ve come 
home anyhow. 
When I went 
away ——” 


““(\H, there’ve 

been lots of 
changes,’’ Miss 
Ford assured him, 
“You'll have to 
get used to ’em. 
We've been used 
to the change 





about Elsie so 
long now I sup- 
pose we hardly 








what clothes to 
wear for the first 





realize there was 
achange. I guess 








day of her trium- 
phant visit. 

She had no serious doubt now that it 
would remain triumphant, and so long as 
she kept upon her that glamour Cornelia 
had described as the look of ‘‘knowing 
something mysterious and lovely”’ about 
herself, Elsie was right not to doubt; she 
kept the look, and the longer she kept it, 
the easier it was to keep. Her visit was all 
glorious. 


OUNG Mr. Paul Reamer had been 

away, too, that winter. With no pro- 
fession or business to localize his attention, 
and a heritage sufficient to afford him 
comfortable wandering, he had ‘“‘tried 
California for a change,” as he said; and 
on his return he went at once to tell Miss 
Mamie Ford about Hollywood. She was 
not at home; but he waited, and she came 
in presently, and made a satisfactory noise 
over him. 

“To think of my not being here when 
you came!” she exclaimed when she had 
reached a point of more subdued demon- 
strations. ‘‘I’d just run over to Elsie’s for 
half an hour ——” 

“Where?” 

“To Elsie’s. I spend about half my 
time there, of course, and 

“You do?” He looked puzzled and a 
little amused. ‘‘What for?” 

“Why, everybody does,’ Mamie re- 
turned, surprised. ‘‘That is, when she’s 
home. She’s away a good deal of the time, 
you know.” 

“You mean Elsie Hemingway?” 

“Why, naturally. What other Elsie is 
there?” 

“T don’t know.’”’ He looked more 
puzzled and more amused. “You say 
‘everybody’ spends about half the time 
there?”” He laughed. “Well, that sounds 
funny! What on earth’s made her house 
such a busy place all of a sudden?” 

““Oh, it isn’t sudden,’’ Mamie said, and 
she added reflectively, ‘‘You know Elsie 
always was about the best-looking girl in 
town.” 





what happened 
was that we never 
used to appreciate her, and she had a way 
of not seeming to feel she counted much, 
herself; but now we’ve got a little older 
and have more sense, or something, and we 
all see what a wonderful girl she is. You 
ought to hear old Fred!”’ 

Again Mr. Reamer shook his head. “It 
doesn’t seem to me my hearing’s exactly 
right. Are you really telling me ——’ 

“You better go see,’”” Mamie advised 
him. “Oh, you'll get it too! You think 
you won’t, but you will. You'll get it as 
bad as any of ’em, Paul Reamer.”’ 

The experienced young man laughed in 
sheerest incredulity; but that evening he 
acted upon Miss Ford’s advice and went 
to find out if he had overlooked anything 
important in so long overlooking Elsie 
Hemingway. It didn’t seem probable, but 
if it proved to be the fact, he was pre- 
pared to make good to himself what he 
had lost by the overlooking. 


UT the moment he saw her when she 

came into the old-fashioned living room 
of the quiet house that had once been too 
quiet, he understood that he had much 
more to repay himself for, lost by his ever- 
looking, than he had dreamed could be 
possible. Elsie’s look of knowing some- 
thing mysterious and lovely about herself 
was still upon her; and Paul set hiiself 
ardently and instantly at the task of self- 
repayment. 

“Elsie,” he said, “‘I’ve been away ‘or a 
long, dreary time, and I’ve just got back. 
I’ve come to spend my very first eveiing 
with you.” 

He was too late. Following Elsie {rom 
the library, where the three had been |av- 
ing coffee and discussing the Battle of 
Waterloo, came two gentlemen. One was 
Elsie’s father, and he walked with his hand 
upon the other gentleman’s shoulder. 

The other gentleman was a tall young 
man from out of town who had been 
named for two marshals and a general of 
the First Empire. 


—— 
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Introductory 
Offer 
yo cannot possibly im- 


te the full beauty of 


design, shape and weight of 
the Astor teaspoon, until you 
actually hold it in your 
hand. No picture can do 
It ju And so, we will 
be glad to send one of these 
Astor teaspoons, which retail 
for 600, for only 25c. You 


must realize, of course, that 
We can send only one spoon to 
a family, (Coin or stamps 
accepted, but money order 
preferred.) 

Send 25c¢ today for one 
Astor teaspoon, addressing 
the R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Dept. ro, Walling- 


ford, C onn., 
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SN’T it strange how some people always know 

what to buy and others, with an equal amount 
of money never learn? This gorgeous design which 
has been shown to a few women and.some dealers 
of unquestioned good taste, has brought out the 
most flattering praise. 


One woman said: “I never saw any other pattern 
in plate look so much like a solid silver one, as does 
the Astor.” 


And truly, the Astor has unusual charm and 
beauty. It is the kind of pattern the “people who 
know” in every community long 
to buy. 


Just because the Astor is new 
and extraordinarily beautiful, is 
no reason to charge more for it 


The Unusual Etiquette Book 
“ TVERY Day Service and the Etiquette of Enter- 


taining,” is the newest and most complete book 
ever written by a famous social secretary, Diana 
Beningfield, who has managed the great functions of 
Lady Nancy Astor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
other prominent women of the social world. 
Send toc today for this extraordinary book, ad- 
dressing R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Dept. roJ, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


WALLACE 


‘vere Pale 








Mewest> design. of all~ the Gtor” 
—geb i before, your, friends have tL! 


than is charged for any other fine Wallace pattern 
of equal workmanship. Compare the prices and 
you will find them the same. One-half dozen tea- 
spoons are $3.60; 1% dozen dinner forks are $7.20; 
and % dozen dinner knives with stainless steel 
blades are $11.50. 

R. Wattace & Sons Mre. Co., 

Dept. 10J, Wallingford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing 
( 25c For one Astor teaspoon (coin or money order 


(1 toc For “Every Day Service” book. preferred) 


Please print name and address plainly—wrap money securely. 
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wT IS a saying of great truth 
#] that the way you furnish your 








| home reflects your own person- 
ality. Ina manner of speaking, 
=} your home is a sort of mirror 
you hold up for the world to peep into 
over your shoulder, and so from this stand- 
point, as well as from others, the way you 
furnish this home of yours is a matter of 
grave importance. Please note, however, 
that I said the way you furnish it, not the 
amount of money youspend. For it doesn’t 
make such a lot of difference in real beauty 
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furniture. And it may be said wiih truth 
that there is no other furniture of more 
suitable character which now may add its 
meed of charm to the typical American 
home of fine simplicity. 

Drawing upon these types, I have g. 
lected four groupings which may be cop. 
sidered typical, and which are ske‘ched go 
that you may become familiar with the 
general spirit or characteristics to be found 
in so much of the reproduced furniture of 
today. These groups comprise, (irst, the 
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how much you spend on your furnishing, 
since it’s the taste you spend on it that 
really counts—and counts big. 

How important, then, is the cultivation 
of good taste! For anyone with taste can 
have a home that is really beautiful, no 
matter how much or how little one can 
afford to invést; and somewhere in the 
world there is really lovely furniture just 
waiting to be bought for the convenient 
sum that can be spent. The point is to 
learn to know lovely furniture when it is 
seen; to be so familiar with good furniture 
types that no matter how inexpensive the furniture may be, 
good examples are instantly recognized and joyfully ac- 
quired; while no matter how expensively furniture is priced, 
reliance is placed on something besides the price tags and 
through this very knowledge there is felt no temptation to 
choose flashily or poorly designed pieces for mere show. 

For those whose study of the artistic principles of design 
has been slight, there is no more potent aid in learning how 
to recognize fine furniture types than to become familiar 
with the best examples to be found in the period furniture of 
former days. Not only are most of these types extensively 
copied now, but they also form a basis, either major or minor, 
for nearly all good furniture designs of the present. Today 
sometimes several of these old influences are combined in 
one piece; sometimes only the merest flavor of detail em- 
bellishes lines that are nevertheless structurally correct in 
their fine simplicity; sometimes it is only the spirit of an old 
period that is seized upon and reproduced to the advantage 
of unassuming modern pieces that might never hope other- 
wise to attain to dignity. As this knowledge of design pro- 
gresses there will develop also a proper appreci- 
ation for the modern genius that has been able 
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Reproductions After Duncan Phyfe. 


oymart Styles in Furniture 


of Simplicity 
By ETHEL CARPENTER 


spirit of the Sheraton style in a plain little table undignified 
by any such titled label; the undulating front of Hepple- 
white character found in an unassuming chest of cGrawers; 
the simplified riband carving in the splat of a chair, rem- 
iniscent of Chippendale. Through the benefit of knowledge, 
such pieces as these, which conform in unassuming fashion 
to high ideals, may be added at small expense to lovely 
homes. Of all the period tendencies to be gleaned from the 
rich past of furniture, there are none more suited to-the Amer- 
ican home in good taste than those found in the furniture of 
the eighteenth.century in England, with their subsequent 
quick transitions to American furniture of that same day. 
For upon these designs, which were inspired by the growth of 
domesticity and the needs of the first small-sized homes, are 
founded most of the influences apparent in the present ex- 
tremely popular reproductions of American types in new 


Dutch characteristics of the Queen Anne 
style as interpreted in our Early Aimerican 
furniture; second, the Hepplewhite style, 
with its graceful curves; third, furniture 
of Sheraton, smartly straight-lined and 
small; and fourth, pieces of the Duncan 
Phyfe school, furniture developed jn 
America, but showing strong Sheraton and 
classic feeling. 

In the group showing the wing chair we 
can trace characteristics of what we as- 
sociate with the term “‘Early American,” 
since many of these furniture pieces are 
reminiscent of the Dutch-English Queen 
Anne style. Inthe early eighteenth century the influence of 
comfort first crept into the spirit of English furniture design, 
when in the Dutch style of Queen Anne the backs of the 
chairs took the curve of the human body, departing from 
the heavy and rugged chairs of Tudor and Stuart days. 


Our Colonial Heritage 


NTO this new picture of budding domesticity and com- 
fort, we see all sorts of homely and refining influences of 
beauty—that of chintzes and prints, of petit point and 
upholstering; of lacquer and marquetry; the colorful accents 
of chinas from the East; we see more friendly walnut taking 
the place of the ruggedness of oak. We find that desks be- 
came an outgrowth of the age of literature; we find that 
fireside wing chairs were the result of time to use them in 
front of great blazing logs. And it is this general feeling for 
not too sophisticated comfort that may be traced today in 
the more rugged wing chairs, the jig-sawed mirrors, the sim- 
ple chests, the butterfiy tables and the fiddle- 

back rush-seated chairs of wood that, repro- 





to take old inspirations and fit them with new 
charm and appropriateness, and with new prac- 
tical details, into the schemes of our modern 
homes. 


Furniture With a Background 


AMILIARITY with period design will also 

enable one to know when the spirit of the 
originals is desecrated past belief—when the 
fret of Adam, the shell of Queen Anne, the re-. 
verse curve of Duncan Phyfe, or the Hepple- 
white Prince of Wales plume, often tacked on 
in composition instead of carving, is used as a 
mere bait to urge the inexperienced person to 
acquire pieces which should never be included 
in smart furniture of simplicity. On the other 
hand, familiarity with period design enables the 








duced in maple, mahogany or walnut, may be 
seen in the Early American furniture group. 
Many are the lovely Queen Anne models to 
be found in the new furniture displayed in the 
shops today; many are the William and Mary 
Dutch influences to be traced; many are the 
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pieces of Early American Dutch, of Dutch 
Colonial, which we see in the simple and tasteful 
homes of our friends. This has become an 
American style of great beauty, and well de- 
serving its large following. And we may well 
call the Dutch-English Queen Anne style a0 
entering wedge into the glory of the following 
English style called Chippendale, also largely 
reproduced in this country in the eighteenth 
century, as well as at the present time. 
Closely succeeding that of Chippendale is the 
Hepplewhite style, the following lin‘ in the 








experienced eye to detect the high-shouldered 





The Sheraton Motif. 


(Continued on Page 226) 
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Hepplewhite Designs. 


An Early American Group. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Westinghouse 
makes wate only 


Cozy Glow 
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Warmth Where You Want It 


Everybody welcomes Cozy 
Glow, the chill-chaser. For cool 
mornings, cool corners, chilly 
rooms, chilly people. Cozy Glow 
gives warmth when and 
where you want it. 

It is light, portable, and 


Ask your dealer for one of : 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


clean. Six feet away it warms 
you from head to toe. 
Cozy Glow time is here—now 
—so is Cozy Glow, at electrical 
stores. Be comfortable 
all winter long—with a 
genuine Cozy Glow. 


‘y these free Cozy Glow Kids © 


Representatives Everywhere 


Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 








or 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HANDY! Everything you 
work with, right at your finger 
tips. Meets your needs as though 
you had planned every detail. 
ROOMY cupboards—lots of working 
space. Strong,compact, light,easy to move 
about. All in spotless satin enamels. 
DUSTPROOF cupboard and bin con- 
struction. You deserve a Porce-namel 
Kitchen Cupboard. Make this great im- 
‘pttinge 0 now. And if you furnish anew 

itchen, furnish it properly at the begin- 
ning—with Porce-namel kitchen furniture. 

HERE’S AN OFFER. Write us. Just 
give us your address. We'll mail you our 
“First Aids” booklet showing Kitchen 
Cupboard styles. Free! No obligation. 
So write us now! 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
110 Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. 


Write for “First Aids”’ - 
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Grear/ 


From Old New Orleans, the home 
French needlework, comes this 
lovely little dress. Of fine nainsook, 
with stitches so small they can 
scarcely be seen and daintily trim- 
med with foathesescnigg, French 
knots and lazy daisies. Tiny clus- 
/) ter tucks, entre deux and val lace | 
add another touch of daintiness, 
You will want this attractive little gar- 
ment for your own baby. Order it today. 
Sizes6 mo. to 1 yr. $1.50 postage prepaid. 
Write for free Fall Catalog with paper 
doll cut-outs, illustrating all of baby's 
needs, including up-to-date nursery fur- 
niture and toys—for children to 10 yrs. 














“4 Dept. F-10 
D e Lis, New Orleans, La. 










































(Continued from Page 224) 


eighteenth century period design in Eng- 
lish furniture, and also in our own Amer- 
ican sequence of furniture types. Here 
we find a style whose elaborateness was 
always restrained by smallness of size and 
grace of shape, and in this Hepplewhite 
furniture we first find elegance blended 
with utility, use with beauty. The backs 
of chairs were heart-shaped or shield- 
shaped, decorated with carving in the 
pierced upright splats and showing elab- 
orate but small designs of ostrich plumes 
or wheat ears. The chair legs were usually 
straight or tapering and square rather 
than round, and ending in thimble 
toes. Quitea little reeding and groov- 
ing were used. In the case furniture, 
such as chests of drawers and side- 
boards, there was to be noticed the 
use of the undulating line, found in 
the swelled front of the piece and also 
sometimes in the curved apron con- 
necting the feet. There is always a 
graceful but restrained sway of curve 
in the Hepplewhite style, to be found 
combined with a compact elegance of 
shape. You will see it in the shapes 
of the chair backs in the picture on 
page 224, in the curve of the chests, 
in the swell of the sofa and the flare 
of the arms, in the curved oblong of 
the Hepplewhite brass handles. The 
sofa in this group is sometimes de- 
scribed as of Chippendale type, but 
there is no sofa which blends better 
with the Hepplewhite idea. Ma- 
hogany still marks the style of Hep- 
plewhite, but much relief is seen in 
the use of satinwood inlays. 

The next period is that of Sheraton. 
If you will glance at the Sheraton 


care. It was a duck ofa little two-seated 
affair. The heavy figured linen which up- 
holstered it had become a bit faded, and 
it could be bought for one hundred and 
twenty instead of three hundred dollars. 
The sofa has now received some eight 
years of hard wear to its credit and is still 
in its first cover. 

The second year saw the purchase of a 
taupe chenille rug for the living room, 
which at one hundred and fifty dollars was 
a permanent possession indeed. The little 
blue woven wool rugs were moved up to 
the guest room. Also an inexpensive jute 
rug was chosen for the dining room, which 
would answer this need for several years 
before being transferred to the upstairs 
sunroom. A Chippendale mahogany chest 
was bought for Betty’s and Jim’s bed- 
room, as a nest egg for the mahogany 
suit that was to materialize some day. 


Lifetime Purchases 


HE third year commemorated a num- 
ber of lifetime purchases. Jim had pros- 
pered, and so thirty-five dollars a month 
was set aside regularly for furnishing. 
Two armchairs were purchased for the 
living room—a Coxwell for eighty-five 
dollars and a William and Mary chair for 
eighty-nine dollars. During the sales two 
fifty-dollar mahogany four-post beds were 
found for twenty-seven and a half dollars 
each, and these were provided with twenty- 
five-dollar box springs and twenty-seven- 
dollar mattresses. An Axminster rug in 
soft brown was bought for this bedroom 
for eighty-seven dollars. During this third 
year the guest room was made informally 
lovely with the twin cots, a dressing table 
made from an old kitchen table, a settle 
bench and a chest of drawers. A lovely 
rich color scheme attended to the rest. 
This same amount was budgeted for 
furnishings during the fourth year. It 
bought an extension gateleg table’ for the 
dining room for fifty dollars; a mahogany 
Duncan Phyfe dressing table for the main 


group you will see the fine, high-shouldered 
compact character which marks most no- 
ticeably the Sheraton style, with straight 
lines emphasized more often than curves. 
There is always in the Sheraton style a re- 
fined elegance of effect that causes it to be 
essentially suited for use in small houses. 
The rectangular chair backs are rarely 
shield-shaped, though sometimes the top 
rail is curved, but more often it is straight. 
Usually the lower rail of the chair back is 
raised a few inches from the seat, em- 
phasizing a greater strength of construc- 
tion. Mahogany and satinwood are pre- 
eminently the woods of the Sheraton 
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bedroom —a great bargain for seventy-five 
dollars; a Hepplewhite mahogany arm- 
chair with a machine-woven needle-point 
seat for the living room for fifty-five dol- 
lars; a little table with drop leaves, to be 
used as an accessory table in the living 
room, for twenty-five dollars; and at 
Christmas, Betty and Jim gave each other 
half of a lovely antique walnut desk with 
Hepplewhite handles. Then because they 
couldn’t resist a Colonial Queen Anne ma- 
hogany mirror they saw in the antique 
shop they said they’d take that, too, if the 
man would make it forty dollars instead 
of fifty. This mirror was hung over the 
Chippendale chest in the main bedroom. 
During this year also Betty’s cheap old 
wing chair was reupholstered in a lovely 
striped cover for thirty-five dollars, and 
an inexpensive chenille rug was bought for 
the dining room. 

The budget for furnishings was increased 
during the fifth year. It was an even fifty 
dollars a month, with the understanding, 
since this would probably take care of so 
many of the major needs, that unless some 
special thing was needed or wanted badly, 
twenty-five dollars a month would more 
than take care of furniture requirements 
during future years. During the fifth year 
a Chinese cabinet was bought for the radio. 
This was a beauty and cost three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. A lowboy was 
bought for the dining room, and six 
Dutch rush-seated, high-backed chairs 
finished the furnishing of this room. 

During the five years the purchases of 
each year entailed a rearrangement of the 
furnishing of the rooms so as to make the 
most of the new additions. In the photo- 
graph on page 203 of the wing chair, the 
gateleg table and the Windsor, for instance, 
there will be seen the wall space which later 
was to welcome the walnut desk, and in 
another photograph there will be seen the 
actual walnut desk occupying this same 
space at last. In the meantime, until the 
walnut desk was acquired, the Craftsman 
desk, painted black outside and Chinese 


period, but many of the larger pieces are 
painted and decorated after the manner of 
Angelica Kauffmann, or else they are jn- 
laid. These pieces are greatly copied to- 
day. The desk with the tambour front 
construction and the sofa and chairs may 
be found in many reproductions. : 

The group of furniture you will notice 
at the top of page 224 is of the extremely 
popular and much copied style of Duncan 
Phyfe, whose reputation is fast enhancing, 
Very perfect copies may be found in most 
shops, while lovely inspirations of this style 
are seen everywhere in modern furniture. 
Duncan Phyfe is adesigner who gained his 
reputation in America. Scotch by 
birth, he came to this country at the 
age of sixteen, and worked first in 
Albany, then in New York City. 

His earlier work was very much like 
that of the Sheraton style, but later 
he developed the Phyfe reverse 
curves, to be seen in the legs of the 
pictured table below the lyre. This 
curve is one of the most easily identi- 
fied earmarks of the Phyfe style as it 
is seen today. It is concave, in con- 
trast to the convex curve of a cabriole 
leg, and is chiefly to be met with in 
tables, but a hint of the concave, or 
reverse, Curve may be felt in the il- 
lustrated chairs of Duncan Phyfe. 
Most marked ornaments of the Dun- 
can Phyfe style are the lyre, oak-leaf 
and wheat carving, reeding, lion’s 
head handles and brass-tipped toes. 
The principal wood is mahogany. 
This style ran through the Directoire 
influence into that of the Empire, 
and finally was lost to sight, closing 
an era of brilliance in furniture de- 
sign that was not to be reopened 
until the present day. 


Five-Year Furnishing 
ji 


red within, was placed in the narrow wall 
space near the built-in bookshelves, which 
space was to be later occupied by the gate- 
leg table, compressed into this smaller 
space by the dropping of one leaf. 

In the same way it was found necessary 
to switch the position of the chairs as 
more important additions were acquired. 
During the first and second years the wing 
arm chair was given the most prominent 
position, but when with the third year the 
other arm chairs were added, not only 
were the wooden chairs moved to other 
rooms, but first the Coxwell, and then the 
William and Mary chair were given the 
position of honor near the hearth. The 
sofa continued to hold its place of van- 
tage on the side of the room boasting {ull 
view of the fireplace. 


How the Plan Works Out 


HE main bedroom upstairs finally fell 

heir to the birch comb-back Windsor; 
the Craftsman desk became an honor piece 
in the upstairs sun room, which was used 
for an informal sitting room, and this was 
accompanied by the old drop-leaf dining 
table. The day-bed was the piéce de ré- 
sistance in a single guest room, and to go 
with this the chest of drawers was (e- 
quisitioned from the dining room wien 
this piece was replaced below stairs by the 
lowboy. And when the Chinese cabinet 
was placed on one side of the sofa opposite 
the hearth, the small drop-leaf occasional 
table which had occupied this space was 
moved across the room to a position at the 
right of the walnut desk. 

There is no more pleasant and easy way 
to furnish a home than by this method. 
That it is an adaptable plan may be proved 
by its flexibility in shrinking to meet the 
most stringent financial budget, and in 
stretching to fit any necessary term 0 
years. As Betty said, it’s better to wail a 
bit and get nicer furniture for the waiting, 
than to start with a houseful of furniture 
one might live to regret. 
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A royal grant of £1,300,000 enabled Charles 
II to indulge his love of ease and taste for art. 
Both were expressed in his furniture shown 
at the right in a room of the king’s own suite. 


Fine hand-carving and luxurious comfort fea- 
ture the Charles II group by Karpen, above. 
The sofa and armchair are in mohair. Imported 

frieze covers the cushions and high back chair. 




















Furniture built as fine as if a king directed its making 


Re the seventeenth century when an individual furniture style was You can see only the exquisite line, carving, fabric and finish of the 


eated for Charles II, England’s best-known artists and artisans completed piece. Yet you can be as sure of its hidden quality as though 


labored in the palace under the personal supervision of the King. you watched its making. There is but one way you can be certain, however; 
‘ fi 

Today Karpen designers and craftsmen work with even greater care find a Karpen nameplate at the back of the under-frame before you buy. 

tor you. They use only hard woods, selected and thoroughly seasoned. | Whatever you pay for living-room, hall, library or sun-room furniture, 

Not a splinter of soft wood is allowed in any hidden part of any frame. this metal label is as important to its ates as the price tag. Look for it. 

Every chair corner is doweled and glued, then Call on the Karpen merchant in your city. See 


is braced with a block that is glued and screwed KARPEN FURNITURE WEEK the many new designs he is featuring at re- 
inplace. A Karpen chair never grows rickety.  Dyring October, a Karpen merchant near you will duced prices during Karpen Furniture Week. 


Clean new filling, the finest coil springs and feature, for one week only, the new designs in Karpen For Livable Rooms, J-O, on home decoration 
hand- upholstering give lasting luxury to the Furniture at striking price reductions. Watch the write S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., 
cushioning, Karpen seats will not break or sag. newspapers for his announcement. Chicago, or 37th and Broadway, New York. 


Find the nameplate before you buy 


k REE WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET J-O, OF 
44 COLOR IDEAS ON HOME DECORATION 


FURNIJFTURE 





UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE : HANDWOVEN FIBER 
ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE : WINDSOR CHAIRS 
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Everyone notices your teeth 
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Pebeco keeps them white—and safe 


CHARMING WHEN YOU SMILE ....AND SAFE FROM DECAY 


These 
Teeth can 
be yours 


Learn how to 
keep your salivary 
glands active 


CONSTANT struggle is going on in 


your mouth 


Acids are forming slowly but con- 
tinuously from tiny particles of fermented 
food—and attacking the delicate enamel of 
your teeth. 

To counteract these deadly acids, nature 
intended that several pints of alkaline 
saliva should flow over your teeth daily. 


But in practically no mouth today are 
the salivary glands working normally. 


Modern soft, sweet foods do not stimu- 
late them sufficiently. Your glands grow 
less and less active. The acids of decay 
collect on your teeth and eat the enamel. 


Brushing is merely a temporary remedy. 
In “The Prevention of Dental Caries and 
Oral Sepsis,” the greatest dental authority 
today says, ‘““Some substance which is a 
salivary stimulant should be used in order 
to promote and educate the activity of the 
salivary glands.”’ 


Pebeco stimulates the salivary 
glands 


Pebeco contains no ingredient harmful to 
the teeth or gums. Its base is a safe, neu- 
tral salivary stimulant. Its effect is ac- 
complished by gently promoting the flow 
of your natural alkaline saliva. 


As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth the 
salivary glands flow more freely. You can 
tell the difference. 
fresh and pleasant. 


Your mouth feels so 


To protect your teeth—use the tooth- See 
paste that keeps your salivary glands 


working normally 


















With regular daily use Pebeco entirely 
restores the normal, protective flow of your 
glands. Their alkaline fluids bathe your 
teeth day and night. They prevent the 
formation of bacterial placques or film e- 
cause the acids of decay are neutralized as 
fast as they form. Every day your teeth 
grow cleaner and stronger. 

Pebeco does its polishing carefully with- 
out using any gritty substance. It keeps 
your teeth beautifully white, your gums 
clean and soothed, your whole mouth nor- 


mal and healthy. 


Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Learn 
to keep them white and safe with the tooth- 
paste that restores the natural protective 
function of your salivary glands. 


¢ 7 a 


Send today for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. See your 
teeth whiten. Feel your mouth grow fresh and 
normal, and safe for your teeth. 


With Pebeco you can be free to smile and laugh 
from morning till night. You will know that your 
teeth are always white and beautiful to look at, that 
everyone who sees you is admiring them. 

Pebeco is made only by Pebeco, Inc., N. Y. Sole 
Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Canadian Agents: 
H. F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 1o McCaul S¢r., 
Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’ . 


CPREE OFFER! 


Send coupon today for free generous tube of Pebeco 











Leun & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. A-15, 
635 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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solve to keep and use the money which 
vas to have opened the gate of Eden for 
jmandher. Shemight—perhaps would— 
oyess that he had yielded, but, if she did, 
jhe would know that he had broken his 
»romise to her, had lied to her. If he 
could but tell her the truth she would for- 
cive him. She would understand and for- 
give; he knew it. He had promised—yes; 
but who could have expected this? She 
would forgive the 
broken promise if 
she knew why it had 
to be broken. But 
the slightest whis- 
per — George had 
said it—might 
mean his brother’s 
ruin and the sacri- 
fice would have 
been in vain. 

When, the evening before, he had left 
the office to go out into the night and face 
the catastrophe, the full enormity of which 
he then scarcely realized, he had started 
up the beach, walking and thinking. For 
miles he walked and when, at last, he 
entered the side door of the Cap’n Jim- 
Carey place and climbed the stairs to his 
room, he was quite unaware that he was 
drenched to the skin. He threw off his 
soaked garments and lay down upon the 
bed to think and toss and think again 
until morning. By that time he knew— 
knew that: his riddle was answerable only 
by one word—despair. 


T WAS nearly nine when he came up the 

walk to the Sayles door. A faint light 
burned in a room upstairs, Mrs. Sayles’ 
room. The windows of the living room 
were alight also. Emily was there, and 
her mother had retired. Well, that was 
what he had hoped. He had to see her 
alone. 

The sound of the knocker as it clattered 
against its plate on the door was like the 
tolling of a death bell. Then he heard her 
step and the door opened. She saw 
him standing there, a dripping silhouette 
against the wild background of the storm. 

“Why, Carey!’ she cried in amazement. 
“Why did you come in such weather? 
Come in this instant! You must be wet 
through.” 

She drew him into the hall. 

“Take off that wet coat this very min- 
ute,”’ she insisted. ‘Why, you must be 
half drowned. Come right in by the fire. 
lake off that dripping thing. Hurry!” 
ae was tugging at the garment as she 
spoke, 

But he resisted. ‘‘No, Emily,” he said. 

“No! Why, what do you mean? What’s 
the matter? Has anything happened? 
What is it?” 


H Ji LED the way into the sitting room. 
4 She followed him, anxious andalarmed. 
Hie stood upon the braided mat by the 
enter table, his drenched hat in his hand, 
e water dripping from it, from the 
ccm of his coat and his sodden boots. 
emily he faltered, and then 
\opped. . He breathed heavily. Hard as 
s renunciation had been in prospect, it 
as harder now in reality. How could he 
-ive her up? For the instant his resolu- 
‘ion faltered. Then it tightened again. 
‘ie must go through with it. ‘Emily,’ he 
vegan, “I—TI have come to tell you that— 
‘‘iat—all this—this that has been between 
‘S1S—1s a mistake. You and I can’t —can’t 
0 on with it. It must end—now. It isa 
mistake. We—we can’t. I came to tell 
/ouso, Oh,” desperately, “don’t make it 
any harder than it has to be. Don’t look 
at me like that!” 
_She was looking at him, and she con- 
tinued to look. And now she came for- 
ward and laid her hand upon his arm. 
Carey, dear,” she said gently, “you 
mustn't do this. You frighten me very 
much. Come and sit down. Please do! 





-—__ 





You can tell me then. Don’t stand there 
and—and Oh, please!”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ he said, 
after a struggle, “I can’t. I mustn’t stay. 
Something has happened—I mean I have 
been thinking, and I have made up my 
mind. I mean I can’t marry you. I must 
give you up. I—I have come tonight to 
tell you so, and—and to say good-by. 
That is it, to say good-by.”’ 

She did not 
speak. She was now 
as pale as: he, and 
her eyes were gaz- 
ing directly intohis. 





IS own gaze 

shifted. He 
stared wretchedly 
at the fire. ‘That 
is all, I guess,’”’ he 
muttered. “Yes, it is all. Just good-by. 
Well, good-by, Emily.” 

He turned, dropping his hat as he did so. 
He did not seem aware of it, nor did she. 
He moved toward the door, leaving the hat 
where it had fallen. 

She spoke his name. ‘‘Carey!”’ 

Hedid not turn, but hestopped. “‘ Yes?”’ 
he asked wearily. 

“Carey, wait. You can’t go this way. 
You must tell me more than that.” 

He sighed. ‘‘There isn’t anything to 
tell. I have just been thinking, that’s all, 
and—and I have thought it out. I am 
sorry. Good-by.” 

“Stop! Carey, you can’t go like this. 
What has happened since you were here 


last? Tell me.” 
“Nothing. Nothing has happened. I— 
I have been thinking and—and —— Oh, 


I told you I had, Emily! Let me go now.” 

“You told me something had hap- 
pened. You began to tell me that, and 
then you changed your mind. What has 
happened? You must tell me. I have the 
right to know that, at least.”’ 

““Yes—yes, you have. Heaven knows 
you have! I can’t tell you though. You 
mustn’t ask. Just let me go—please.”’ 

“Something has happened then. Of 
course I knew it had. And you won’t tell 
me what it is?” 

“No. It wasn’t anything. I—I —— 
You're well rid of me. You will be thank- 
ful by and by.” 


HANKFUL! And it wasn’t any- 
thing—this happening, whatever it 

was, that has changed all your life—and 

mine! Carey, has your brother " 

“No, no!” in agonized entreaty. “‘He 
hasn’t. Don’t ask me about him. Don’t 
ask me anything. Oh, don’t!”’ 

“‘T am sure it was your brother. Carey, 
you promised me—you gave me your word 
of honor not to be influenced by anything 
George or his wife might say or do. You 
promised me that. Have you broken that 
promise ?”’ 

His eyes closed, and he swayed on his 
feet. ‘‘Emily,” he pleaded, ‘‘if—if you 
care—if you ever cared anything for me, 
anything at all, you won’t torment me any 
longer. I—I can’t stand it. Say good-by 
and—and let me go—and forget me, that’s 
all. Just forget me.”’ 

‘Carey, tell me this: Are you doing this 
because you don’t love me any longer? 
Or because you find you never did really 
love me?”’ 

He turned then, and took a step toward 
her. His eyes blazed and his arms lifted. 
Then they fell helplessly back. He groaned 
and rushed from the room. 

She went back to the table and sank 
into the rocker. Her feet touched the 
hat he had forgotten, wet, shapeless and 
forlorn. She pictured him, bareheaded, 
drenched, hopeless, fighting his way 
through the storm. Then her tears came, 
but they were not tears of anger or a 





(Continued on Page 231) 
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Fine Silver at Low Cost 
TUDOR PLATE 


‘Made by 
Community Plate Silversmiths 


GUARANTEED for 25 YEARS 


Six Teaspoons 
$1.60 
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The Favorite Luxury 
Of Gentlewomen 


To stepinto a bath that smells like a 
flower garden — into water so soft 
and limpid it seems to caress the 
body! Bathasweet brings this lux- 
ury to you. A sprinkle of it fills the 
room with fragrance, makes the 
water soft and soothing, and leaves 
about you that indefinable, “‘scent- 
less” perfume that is the very height 
of daintiness. In cans, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. In beautiful glass package, 
$1.50. For sale at all drug and de- 
partment stores. 
Write for FREE can. 
C. S. Welch Co., Dept. H. K., 1907 Park Ave., N.Y. 





















































SANITATION 


—a prime requisite in floors 


No dirt can accumulate on the continu- 
ous polished surface of Oak Flooring. 
Housework is minimized, as a very lit- 
tle attention keeps such a floor sani- 
tary, and in spick-and-span condition. 
In case your home has old-fashioned worn 
floors, modern Oak Flooring may be laid 
right over the old floor, one room at a time, 
if desired, at slight expense. 


Put your flooring problems up 
to our experts, without obli- ‘| 
gation. Consutt AN ARCHI-T 4 
TECT BEFORE BurLpine. | Sey 


Send coupon for these free books 


Oax Fioorinc Bureau 

853 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me the free 24-page 
book ‘‘The Story of Oak Floors,” 
and “How and Where to Use Oak 


Floors. 
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‘The AC 45 is the finest open-box spring built— 
yet tts lasting comfort costs no more 


When you see The Simmons Ace you will marvel 
that anything so yielding can yet be so strong. 
But until you experience its cradling comfort, 
you cannot know how luxurious a bedspring 
can be. These are the reasons: 





Only in The Ace are 99 deep main spirals spring- 
tied at ops and centers with 302 small, lively 
coils. Thus the main spirals act freely, inde- 
pendently. They shape to the curves of your 
body and coax every weary muscle to relax. 


Twin stabilizers, patented, prevent side-sway 
and spreading. A stout top border wire keeps 





Remember: 
One-third of your 
life is spent in bed 





the edges trim. The frame has round corners: 
of heavy steel, it will not twist out of shape. 
After a generation of use, The Simmons Ace 
will still be luxuriously flexible, firm and quiet. 
Though worth more, The Ace is no higher in 
price than springs that lack its ease and life. 
Huge factory output cuts its cost for you. 

See The Ace at your merchant’s. The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


ay $7 g ‘5 
NOW only gua 


Different freight rates make 

this price slightly higher in 

the Rocky Mountain district 
and on the Pacific Coast 


SIMMON 


WCle 


1. Unbreakable corner construction of doub!e-riv- 
eted steel angles. Round corners fit straight and 
bowfoot beds. Will not catch or tear bedclothes. 
2. Sensitive coils—1g2 more than in any other bed- 
spring—join the main spirals at tops and centers. 
Others use stiff wire ties, hindering full comfort. 
3. The go main spirals of tempered spring-ste2l wire 
are made eight inches deep for great res:/iemt. 
They will not crush down, bulge out, creak or sag. 
4. Twin stabilizers, acting like shock absorbers 
on a motor car, prevent side-sway and sagging. 
A patented feature, exclusive with Sizimons. 


Beds Mattresses Springs 
and Bedroom Furniture 


+ Built for Sleep + 
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“Will it 
Wash?” That 
is the one 
big question 
—Says PETER PAN 


\Vhen you see MY name on the sel- 
vage of every yard you can forget 
forever the fear of fading, you KNOW 
the wash goods is FAST COLOR, for 
you are protected by this absolute 





Guarantee 
We will replace any garment 
made ot 
. 9 
“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 
if it fades 
Henry Glass & Co. 
I am for dressy uses or for constant 
wear, for every week in the year, and 
every day in the week. You will find 
my nhame on 
PRINTS — PLAINS —VOILES 
WOVEN CHECKS 
WOVEN STRIPES 
SHANTUNGS — SUITINGS 
For your safety and satisfaction, refuse 
substitutes and insist on the fabric 
that has this mark on the selvage 


“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
wash goods with MY name on the 
selvage of every yard, write to Henry 
Glass & Co. for the book of 


LARGE AND 
4? BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPLES 


They will have your order filled promptly 
by a reliable retail house. When you write 
for these FREE SAMPLES be sure to give 
the name of your dealer and say if he sells 


“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


46 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 






































“Diamond Dye” 
Any Garment 
or Drapery 


Dip to Tint or Boil to Dye 


Fach 1$-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman can 
tint soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stock- 
Ings, Sweaters, dra- 
perics, coverings, hang- 
Ines ~everything! 

Buy Diamond Dyes 
no other kind—and tell your drug- 
gist whether the material you wish to 
Color 1s wool or silk, or whether it is 
lin 1, cotton or mixed goods. 















U RING 25 years we have taught 
professional nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes—be- 
ginners as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
_ Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after two months’ 
trial. Write today for catalog and 

specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 





315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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just resentment; they were tears of pity, 
overwhelming, heartbreaking pity for him. 
XVI 
HEN George Judson finished dress- 
ing next morning he stopped at the 
door of his brother’s bedroom on his way 
to the stairs. “Carey,” he called. ‘‘Carey, 
are you all right?” 

There was no answer and he opened the 
door. Carey was still in bed, and the 
sight of his flushed face upon the pillow 
caused George to hasten to his side. He 
laid a hand upon his forehead and found 
it blazing with fever. 

Carey woke. “Why—why, hello, old 
man!” he said dazedly. ‘‘Up already? I 
am late, I guess. I’ll be with you in a 
shake.”’ He tried to rise, but got no farther 
than to prop himself upon one elbow. 

George ordered him to stay where he 
was and hastened downstairs. A few min- 
utes later he was on his way to fetch the 
doctor, and Hepsibah was flying about 
Carey’s room, smoothing the pillows and 
bedclothes, straightening the window 
shades, picking up odds and ends, and 
scolding to herself as she did so. 

““My soul and body!” she exclaimed. 
“Carey Judson, why—why did you get 
yourself into such a state? If it ain’t 
pneumony, then we’re lucky.” 

It was not pneumonia, however. A bad 
cold, so the doctor said when he came, the 
result of exposure. The patient must stay 
in bed for some days at least. 

George, anxious and alarmed, ques- 
tioned him when he left the room. ‘“‘It 
isn’t serious, is it, doctor?’ he asked. 

Doctor Hamlin combed his long beard 
with his fingers. ‘‘No,’’ he declared, ‘I 
shouldn’t call it serious. We'll pull him 
through all right, 
but it looks as if 


dollars and, except for a few trifling leg- 
acies to old servants and friends, the prop- 
erty was to go to a nephew whose name 
was Judson and who resided in Wellmouth, 
Massachusetts. 

That was all, there were no further par- 
ticulars. It was enough, however, so far 
as Wellmouth wasconcerned. ‘‘ Anephew’”’ 
was, of course, the town took it for granted, 
George Judson. Callers came to the house 
to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. George 
Judson. Cora T. received them graciously, 
accepted the congratulations with becom- 
ing humility, and spoke casually of a 
summer in Europe ‘“‘some of these days, 
perhaps.” 

Other callers brought their congratula- 
tions to the office. Capt. Tobias Higgins 
was one of these. He walked into the inner 
office without knocking, greatly to the in- 
dignation of Mr. Ben Early. The captain 
entered the sanctum, closed the door be- 
hind him and, after congratulating George 
on his good fortune, proceeded with con- 
siderable embarrassment to propose that 
they should join together in furnishing the 
necessary capital to enable Carey to estab- 
lish a small factory and start a regular 
business for the production and sale of his 
wooden birds. 


HE captain explained that he himself 
had offered to go into partnership with 
Carey and back the enterprise to the ex- 
tent of two thousand dollars, if necessary. 
“*He wouldn’t let me,” he snorted indig- 
nantly. ‘‘And I could have spared the 
money just as well as not. Why, George, 
there’s money in that bird making, a lot 
of money. Carey ought to have a reg’lar 
little factory with steam power and ma- 
chinery and the like of that. Then—well, 
then we could build up a business that 
would hum. I didn’t know but what, 
now that you’d 





we should have to 
do all the pulling. 
He doesn’t seem 
to take any inter- 
est inthe job. Has 
he had any nerv- 


any serious trou- 
ble, or anything 
like that?” 


EORGE shook 
his head. 
“No-o, nothing 
that—well, youdo 
your best for him, 
won't you, doc- 
tor?” 

Doctor Hamlin 
did his best but it 
was a week before 
his patient was 
well enough to 
leave his room, 
and another be- 
fore he regained 
strength sufficient 
to carry him back 
to the office of J. 
C. Judson & Co. 
George was solici- dust. 
tous and kind. 
Hepsy waited 
upon him night 
andday. Maggie 
was cheerful and 


wisdom yet; 


lack wings 


loom— 


did is 


Let him go free 
and cry 


again; 


where 





| Chiwelcome Advice 
to acNMother 

ous shock lately, By 

HELEN Ives GILCHRIST 
HE lad has knowledge, but no 


Sheer black and white 
His clicking judgments run, but they 


For reach or height. 
He is but canvas from a weaver's 


A fine, fair thing; 
Yet, soiled and patched, more splen- 


A ship’s spread wing. 


And run once more. 
No kiss of yours will heal his hurts 


Unbar the door. 
Life will rub off on him her colored 


Brush not too well 
The stained and weathered garments 


Her fingers fell. 


got this extra cash 
from your aunt, 
you might be in- 
terested enough to 
go in with me, and 
back your brother 
with a chunk of 
that money. It 
would be worth 
your while, I tell 
you that.”’ 
He paused, ex- 
pectantly waiting. 
George Judson 
toyed with the pa- 
pers on his desk. 
“Cap nn,” he 
queried slowly, 
“do you think 
Carey has 
counted on get- 
ting money from 
| Aunt Susan and— 
| well, doing some- 
to bruise himself | thing of the sort, 
carrying out some 
| such scheme as 
you have been 
telling me 
about?” 


“T DON’T know. 
If he has, he’s 
never said any- 
thing about it.” 
“Well, cap’n, I 
am glad you told 








talkative. 
Cora T. was sur- 
prisingly gracious, particularly during the 
latter part of his illness. She was in high 
good humor then and tolerant toward the 
world in general. 

For news had come to Wellmouth, and 
Wellmouth was discussing it. It reached 
the town, as most outside news did, by 
way of the Boston dailies. A dozen cit- 
izens reading those dailies in Griggs’ store, 
happened upon the Associated Press dis- 
patch at practically the same time. It— 
the dispatch—was brief and was headed 
“Cleveland.”” It concerned the will of the 
late Mrs. Dain of that city. She had, so 
the item stated, left an estate estimated at 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 


Even es 


me all this. I'll 
think over your 
proposition. I can’t do anything just at 
present. I—er—well, I need the money 
for other things; but I’ll think it over and 
some day—then, perhaps, we'll see.” 
Higgins was obviously disappointed. 
He rose from his chair. ‘Better think 
about it pretty hard,” he grunted. “It’sa 
good chance for you, and it would be the 
makin’ of Carey. And he deserves all the 
help he can get. He won’t ask you for a 
cent of course; he wouldn’t ask me. But 
if either of us came to him for help, we’d 
get it; we’d get the last red cent he had in 
his pocket. You can think that over, too, 


(Continued on Page 233) 
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Observing Eyes 
A fashionably dressed woman was 
recently exposed as an impostor, 
because a cashier noticed her un- 
gloved hand. He knew that the 
woman she impersonated would 


have been more fastidious in the 
care of her nails. 


A house may be fashionably deco- 
rated and richly furnished, but a 
few little incidentals can betray its 
hostess as uninformed or careless 
in the fine points of good taste. 


For instance, the bathroom. No 
room comes so intimately under the 
scrutiny of your guests. Here every 
item should be tasteful and of fine 
quality. Yes, even the toilet paper 
—for there are well recognized dif- 
ferences in the quality of this 
important accessory, as in every- 
thing else. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue is almost 
always found in perfectly appoint- 
ed homes. Firm and velvety in 
texture and sharply perforated, its 
superior quality is recognized in 
well-informed circles everywhere. 


| A.P.W. PAPER CO. 
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Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W. doll character, 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 
$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year's supply) 
of A. P.W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 
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Pies eh J.-10. Dealer's Name 


























New Methods in 


Child Training 


Nowforthe first time there isa scientific 
method in child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence is the basis 
of control. This new system shows you 
how in your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 
truthfulness and other dangerous hab- 
its which, if not properly remedied, 
lead to dire consequences. The trouble 
in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do. 
The new method removes the cause 
—not by punishment or scolding but 
by confidence and codperation along 
lines which are amazingly easy for 
any parent to inneny apply. 

H This new system, which has been put into 
Highest Endorsements the form of an illustrated Course prepared 
especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immediate 
results for the thousands of parents in all parts of the world. It is also 
endorsed by leading educators. It covers 
all ages from cradle to eighteen years. 

“New Methods in 
Free Book <i; Training” is 
the title of a startling book which de- 
scribes this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. Send 
letter or postal today and the book will be 
sent free— but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 4410 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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BUNGALOW 


Because we are the world’s largest makers of 
cretonnes, the leading designers of New York, 
London and Paris give their choicest designs 
and color schemes to us. Our special equip- 
ment enables us to reproduce these designs 
in all their richness, and yet keep the price of 
Bungalow Cretonne very moderate indeed. And 
so it is that when you buy Bungalow Cretonne, 
you get as many and as /ovely colors, as rich 
and as beautiful patterns as you will find 





in cretonnes far more costly .... There 
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Ftaven't you often wished that INEXPENSIVE cretonnes could be as 
BEAUTIFUL as costly ones? We have made that wish come true in 


CRETONNE 


are literally hundreds of styles in Bungalow 
Cretonne—quaint old designs and striking 
modern ones; soft shades, brilliant hues; colors 
and motifs in an almost endless array .... In 
addition to Bungalow Cretonnes, Borden Fabrics 
include a great variety of cotton textiles for dec- 
orative and dress use. They are made by one of 
the oldest and largest manufacturers in the United 
States, The American Printing Co. of Fall 
River, Mass. M.C.D. Borden & Sons, Inc., 
Sole Selling Agent, 90 Worth St., N. Y. 
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BOUQUET 


Adds rich color and deli- 
cious flavor to soups, gra- 


Pie cnete vies, stews, sauces and meat 
Coons. dishes. Prepared from the 


aromatic juices of fresh 
_ garden vegetables. Pure, 
» wholesome, nourishing. 





If your grocer can’t sup- 
ply you send10c for gen- 
erous size sample bottle. 
Recipe folder sent free. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York. £ 


Name in Gold School Sets 
FREE with each Set—Pencil Sharpener, & 6-inch Ruler 




















es ls — Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
ut ER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold. 50 cents 


ibe EON AL HILL — i 





EONAL. HILL 
EDNA L.HILL 















So oe 


: lhree Assorted lead Pencils, Name in Gold, Holly Box. 30 cents 
iss Box of Six Pencils 50 cents; No. 12H—Box of Twelve 75 cents 
,, /rder by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 

‘vices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


Oldest & Largest Mfrs. of Advertising Lead Pencils 


BALL ARD PENCIL CO. <>: 328 250 w. 54 St. 


New York, N. Y. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e@ 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 













L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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George, if you’ve a mind to.” He rolled 
out of the office, righteous indignation and 
disapproval in the set of his jaw. 

George leaned back in his chair. He too 
was disturbed. It troubled him to know 
that Captain Higgins considered him over- 
cautious at least. But in one way the in- 
terview had brought relief. He believed 
he understood now the cause of Carey’s 
peculiar behavior, his listlessness and de- 
jection. The “plans” to which Carey had 
referred had to do with the expansion and 
development of the latter’s bird making. 
He was sorry for Carey, but he could not 
help feeling relief in the knowledge that 
the wrecking of the latter’s plans was not 
more seriously disastrous. Carey was 
down in the mouth now, poor fellow! But 
he, George, would make it up to him by 
and by. 

He said nothing to Carey or Cora, or 
anyone else, concerning the talk with Cap- 
tain Higgins. His manner toward the 
convalescent was kindness itself. Cora T. 
was somewhat suspicious of this kindness; 
she feared it might lead to foolish gener- 
osity. She took her husband to task on 
the subject one evening, when the pair 
were in their room preparing for bed. 

“Look here, George,’’ she demanded. 
“What were you and Carey holding hands 
about over in the corner just now?” 


EORGE laughed. ‘‘We were talking 

about hisgoing back towork, that’sall,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘He was trying to tell me that 
he was well enough to go now, and I was 
telling him that he shouldn’t do any such 
thing. There wasn’t anything secret about 
it. Cora, what does make you so suspi- 
cious all the time?” 

Mrs. Judson’s eyes narrowed and her 
thin lips tightened. ‘‘Maybe I have rea- 
sons for being suspicious,’’ she announced. 
“And as for secrets—why didn’t you tell 
me that Tobe Higgins had been trying to 
get you to let him and Carey have money 
to throw away in that crazy wooden-bird 
foolishness? Humph! I don’t wonder 
you look ashamed.”’ 

Her husband might not have looked 
ashamed exactly, but he certainly did look 
surprised and rather guilty. ‘“‘It—it didn’t 
amount to anything, Cora,’’ he protested. 
“T didn’t think it was worth while bother- 
ing you with. I said I couldn’t do it, any- 
way. How in the world did you come to 
hear about it?”’ 

“Oh, I heard! Phoebe Higgins told 
somebody and that somebody told some- 
body else, and finally, it got tome. George 
Judson, you didn’t give that man the least 
bit of encouragement, did you?”’ 

cay No.”’ 

““Impertinent, interfering thing! What 
right has he got to say what you shall do 
with the money your aunt willed to you? 
Poor Aunt Susan wanted us to have it and 
she took pains to make sure that we got it. 
She knew that Carey wasn’t fit to be 
trusted with a penny; yes, and that he 
didn’t deserve one, 
either. He was be- 
hind that Tobias’ 
impudent talk, of 
course.” 


“CNH, BE still, 
Cora, will you? 
Carey didn’t know 
that Higgins was 
coming to me, didn’t 
know a thing about it. And I said no, 
didn’t I? What more do you want?” 

“‘T want this much more: I want you to 
promise me you will never, never let him 
have a dollar of that money, no matter 
what kind of excuse he puts up. You 
promise me that you'll say it now and 
mean it and stick to it. Will you?” 

For a man who could not say no, George 
said it then with amazing promptness. 
“No, I won’t,”’ he declared emphatically. 
“*T told Higgins I couldn’t spare the money 
and I should have told Carey the same 
thing if he had asked, which he wouldn’t 
have done. But I’ll be hanged,” he added, 
his voice rising, ‘‘if I promise what I’ll do 





the next time, if there ever is one. I don’t 
know what I’ll do. Aunt Susan thought as 
much of Carey as she did of me—of us. 
Yes, and by all that’s honest, he has just 
as much right to her money as we have— 
more, if you want to know.” 

Cora T. gasped. ‘‘More!”’ she repeated. 
“More right to —— Oh, I never heard 
such nonsense in my life.” 

“Be still. Carey’s the salt of the earth, 
that’s what he is, and I’m tired of hearing 
you run him down. Stop it. Go to bed 
and behave yourself.” 


HE did not go to bed, nor did he, for 

some time. There were the usual tears 
on her part and repentant pettings and 
fervent protestations on his. The quarrel 
ended, of course, in his being partially for- 
given, provided he never, never, never 
treated her so cruelly again. But the 
question of the promise was still unan- 
swered. Fromexperience Cora had learned 
just how far, in the matter of relations be- 
tween the Judson brothers, it was wise to 
press a point. 

There were callers, not many, but a few, 
who came to the Cap’n Jim-Carey place, 
to inquire concerning Carey’s health and 
to see him, if possible. They called but 
they did not see Carey. He went to his 
room the moment callers were announced 
and obstinately refused to come down 
during the visits. Cora was always quite 
willing to dispense with her brother-in- 
law’s society. She was much too fond of 
being the center of attention herself to 
care for that of a possible rival. 

George’s remonstrances were not so 
easily quieted. ‘‘ You ought to see these 
people, Carey,” he insisted. ‘‘They’ve 
taken pains to come here to see you, and 
you ought to say ‘How d’you do’ to them, 
if nothing more. Why, Desire Sayles and 
Emily have been here twice to ask about 
you, and once Emily came alone.” 

“Oh, I guess they don’t want to see me, 
George, really,’’ Carey said. ‘‘They are 
being polite, that is all.” 

“Humph! If you think Emily was only 
being polite when she came last Sunday, 
you’re mighty mistaken—or I was, one or 
the other. She wouldn’t take no for an 
answer at first. I had a good mind to 
come up here and drag you downstairs by 
the scruff of your obstinate neck. What 
makes you so pig-headed all at once?” 


AREY smiled in a lopsided fashion. 

‘Oh, nothing in particular, George,” he 
replied. ‘‘I don’t feel up to talking. I'll 
be moderately decent by and by, I hope. 
I shall try to be.” 

‘Better try pretty soon then. Here you 
are fussing because the doctor and I won’t 
let you go back to the office before next 
Monday, and yet you say you haven’t got 
ambition enough to go downstairs and 
meet some of your best friends.” 

Carey, his face still turned away, was 
absently twisting his forelock. From his 
bedroom window he had watched Emily 
come up the walk to the side door that 
Sunday afternoon. 
He had watched but 
a moment, however. 
The sight was like 
another session upon 
the rack. He turned 
away, fearful that 
his resolution might 
falter. Helocked the 
door, and when his 
brother called him, 
groaned and vowed that his head was 
aching, that he couldn’t be disturbed. 

Later Hepsibah brought him a note. 
‘*Emily left it for you,” explained Hepsy. 
“She came around to the kitchen door 
after she was here and asked me to hand 
it to you when I got a chance. She looks 
about as used up as you do, Carey. Well, 
there’s your note. If there’s any answer 
I’ll see that she gets it.” 

Carey read the note after Hepsibah’s 
departure. It was brief: 


Carey, dearest, won’t you see me? You 
must tell me more than you did the other 
night. I know you have not told me the real 
reason for your speaking as you did. And I 








Easy and Handy 


For Everyday Sweeping 


Most women recognize that the carpet 
sweeper is the modern, ideal device for the 
daily or many-times-a-day sweeping—to 
pick up litter, threads, crumbs, the daily 
dust. Itislight, inexpensive, carpet saving. 
So even where there is a cleaner the Bissell 
is still indispensable—the easiest, most 
efficient and durable sweeper made. And 
lasting ten or fifteen years, on the average, 
it is obviously the most economical. Also, it 
is as easy and handy toemptyas it is to use. 


“Cyco”’ Ball Bearing Bissells at around $6. 
Other grades for less. Play-size sweepers 
for a few dimes. At furniture, hardware, 
housefurnishing and department stores. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 
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Every Mother 
Should Write Us 


Our story about the 
KIDDIE-KOOP as given in 
our free literature is worth 


separate expense of bassinet, 
crib, playpen. It tells how to 
improve care of baby. It 
shows the advantages of the 
original screen-side crib and 
what it means to mother in 
saving time, footsteps and 
worry. Write today. 

Ask for names of local dealers 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
Department 300 
464 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Kippir-KO0P 
Modern CRI Playpen 
Also Makers of 


Crib f 
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WEAVING 


Beautiful Fabrics for your 
home is True Economy 
You can weave many beautiful Xmas 
presents, curtains, rugs, dress fabrics, 
table linens, baby blankets, couch covers, 

y, portieres and runners on a good hand 
—% ii)! loom as so many others do. Write for 
& =~ my little booklet and I will tell you all 


about my looms and patterns. 
ik MARY M. ATWATER 
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HAND 






THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., INC. 
14-L, Ash Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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No ordinary doll could ever give your 

little girl the keen thrill of joy that comes 

when she first sees—for her very own— 

a real Bye-Lo Baby Doll. It touches the 

— of mother love in every little girl’s 
eart. 


No wonder that the Bye-Lo Baby has so 
quickly won the affections of little girls the 
country over. It is an artistic triumph—the 
result of years of study on the part of Grace 
Storey Putnam. And it sleeps and cries. 

For sale at leading toy and department stores. 
In seven sizes from 9 to 20 inches. Despite imita- 
tions you can tell this genuine copyrighted Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll by the sculptor’s name imprinted on 
the back of the head, and her signature on the 
identification tag. If your dealer cannot supply it, 
write our Dept. 16A and we will tell you where 
you can get it. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine “K and K" Bye-Lo Baby 


Geo.Borgfeldt & Co. ,111-119 E.16th St., NewYork 
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BIG PRICES 
PAID FOR DRAWINGS 


Well trained commercial artists earn $50, $75, 
$100, $150 a week, and sometimes even more. If 
you like to draw, develop your talent—learn the 
secrets that make your drawings worth real 
money. Women are well suited to the work. 


Learn At Home Quickly 


The Federal ‘‘Master’’ Course contains exclusive 
lessons by leading illustrators and designers. Every 
step is clear and simple, no previous training needed. 
You receive individual poreone. criticism on your 

work. Write for ‘YOUR FUTURE,” a 56-page 
book telling every detail, 
and how to turn your 
spare hours into money. 

Please state age and oc- 

cupation and send 6c in 

stamps. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCIAL 
DESIGNING 
910 Federal Schools Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








Exactly what you’ve been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 


Electric grill for frying, 17-in. oven ¢ 


cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off 
and fireless cooker finishes the cook- 
ing. Works off home lighting circuit. 
SPECIAL 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio, 


Campbell’ s “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range 





tric Fireless Range has double 


baking, large electric fireless 


Georgetown, Ontario 





Become 
Independent 








Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
’ write for illustrated catalog and 32 
A Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 







of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
g NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 310, 421 So, Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 
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know that when I hear that reason I shall 
understand. You and I cannot part this 
way. You must tell me everything and let 
me judge what is best for us to do. If some- 
thing has happened—and I know it has—to 
make you feel that you and I cannot be to- 
gether as we planned—if it is only that we 
must wait, why, that is nothing, dear. Noth- 
ing at all. And if you broke your promise to 
me I know you did it for a reason you thought 
sufficient. Just tell me what it is, that is all 
I ask. You will do that for me, won't you? 
I beg you to. 


It was an hour later when he sat down 
at the table in his room to write his an- 
swer, a long, long hour. And another had 
ended before the reply was written. It 
was shorter even than her note had been: 


Dear Emily, I can’t see you. It would not 
do any good and would only make us both 
more miserable than we are. I can’t tell you 
anything more than I told the other night. 
You must not come to see me again and when 
we do meet, as I suppose we shall if I stay 
here in Wellmouth, you must not ask me for 
my reasons. You must forget me as soon as 
you can. 


HIS was the final result of the hour of 

writing and rewriting, tearing up what 
was already written and beginning again. 
For George’s sake—for George’s sake, he 
must keep silent. If he explained—if he 
even hinted at an explanation, she would 
insist that such sacrifice was unnecessary; 
she might go to George and demand that 
the latter restore the money which was his 
only means of salvation. If she did that 
the whole affair would almost surely be 
made public. Then the old firm, the firm 
their father had founded, would go to ruin, 
George would be crushed, would be a 
pauper—yes, and his domestic happiness 
would be wrecked also, for he knew Cora, 
her pride and temper. Compared with 
such disaster what else mattered? George 
had not thrown him over when everyone 
else was declaring that he deserved to go 
to prison. George had braved criticism 
and censure and had stood by him val- 
iantly, wonderfully. He could not desert 
George. 

So his note to Emily was short and cold 
and decisive. All the longings and heart- 
breakings of his tormented soul, all the 
pleas for forgiveness—he wrote them, but 
he tore them to bits and consigned them 
to the wastebasket. The briefer, the more 
brutal, that word to Emily, the more con- 
clusive. He hurried down to the kitchen 
and gave the note to Hepsibah who deliv- 
ered it that evening. Emily called no 
more at the Cap’n Jim-Carey place. 

Carey went back to the office and the 
books the following Monday, two weeks 
after his illness began. At the office he did 
his best to keep his mind upon the rows of 
figures, the current prices of cod and had- 
dock and halibut, the monotonous routine 
of the daily grind. So far as accomplish- 
ing results was concerned he succeeded 
surprisingly well. 

Even the supercritical Early deigned 
to express a measure of satisfaction. “I 
declare, you’re getting along pretty well, 
Carey,” he observed. ‘‘ You don’t make 
as many mistakes as you did there one 
spell. I guess being sick was what you 
needed. Maybe it showed you there was 
something worse than keeping books.” 


AREY pulled at his pet lock of hair. 
“Tt isn’t altogether that, Ben,”’ he re- 
plied solemnly. “‘I learned what it meant 
to be away from you for two whole weeks. 
I was pining for you, Ben. No, please don’t 
move. Stand right there in the sunshine 
for a minute longer. I have a hard bit of 
adding to do, and the sight of your face 
will be an inspiration.” 

The manager grunted. He was suspi- 
cious of levity somewhere. Asa matter of 
fact there was a note of carelessness, al- 
most of reckless bravado in his subordi- 
nate’s manner which was new and which 
he neither understood nor liked. 

Capt. Tobias Higgins noticed a change, 
too, when he dropped in at his backyard 
shop to watch the bird making. Carey 
carved the black duck and plover and 
beetleheads in his spare time, just as he 
had done, but it seemed to the captain 
that his interest in the work was not so 


keen, and that he was less critical of the 
output. 

Early in November Cora T. departed on 
a trip to Washington. The Ladies’ Literary 
Society, of which she was secretary and a 
brightly shining light, was going in a body. 
The White House, both branches of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court and Mount 
Vernon were to be honored by their atten- 
tions. The excursionists departed on a 
Friday morning train, and Captain Hig- 
gins declared that all the occasion lacked 
to make its grandeur complete was a brass 
band. 

The Judson brothers were left alone in 
the Cap’n Jim-Carey place, to be cared for 
by Hepsibah and Maggie. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, after 
Carey had, as usual, gone down to his 
bird shop, George was reading his news- 
paper in the sitting room when Hepsibah 
entered to announce a caller. 

“*Desire Sayles is here,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
she says it’s you she wants to see. She’s 
comin’ right in. Yes, here she is now.” 


XVII 


ELL, Mrs. Sayles,’ observed George 

Judson, after Hepsibah had gone, 
“‘this is something of a surprise. Take off 
your things, do. Where is Emily?” 

Mrs. Sayles accepted the armchair which 
he pushed forward, and threw back her 
cape. She was breathing quickly and ap- 
peared fatigued. ‘‘First of all, George,” 
she said, ‘‘ you must let me rest a minute 
before you expect me to do much talking. 
This is the longest walk I have taken for 
almost a year. Oh, why do you live on the 
top of the highest hill in town?” 

George looked at her in surprise. ‘‘ You 
didn’t walk up Lookout Hill, did you?”’ 

“I most certainly did. Sylvanus Snow 
and his wife were going out to ride and 
they brought me as far as the corner of the 
Main Road. They thought I was going to 
the Halls, and I let them think so. There 
is no particular reason why they, or any- 
one else, should know that I was coming 
here to see you, George—and several why 
they shouldn’t.” 

George rose to his feet. Considering the 
state of Desire Sayles health, he was 
rather alarmed. ‘“‘Let me get a cup of tea 
or something,”’ he urged. 

“No, no, I don’t want any tea. I amall 
right, or I shall be pretty soon. Sit down, 
please. I have a great deal to say to you 
and not much time to say it in.”’ 

George sat rather reluctantly, and pres- 
ently his visitor asked, ‘‘ Where is Carey ?”’ 

“He has gone down to his workshop, I 
suppose. That is where he said he was go- 
ing and where he usually goes on Sunday 
afternoon. But I don’t understand how 
Emily happened to let you come alone.”’ 


HE hasn’t the slightest idea that I 

have left the house. She has gone 
up to Obed Calhoun’s to talk about that 
child of his. Now, George, Emily isn’t 
here, and you say Carey isn’t. That is 
precisely what I hoped, for it is of those 
two that you and I must talk now. Is 
that door shut—and latched?” 

Judson, wondering what all this secrecy 
could mean, walked to the door leading to 
the dining room, and made sure that it 
was securely fastened. 

Mrs. Sayles waited until he was seated 
and then leaned forward. ‘‘ Now, George,” 
she said again, “‘I want you to listen to me 
and answer my questions when I ask them. 
First of all, what is the trouble with your 
brother?” 

George’s wonder was now close to be- 
wilderment. ‘‘Trouble?” he repeated. 
*‘So far as I know he is all right. He 
caught cold in that storm last month and 
was knocked out for a fortnight, but he is 
over that now.” 

“Of course I know he has been sick. 
And I believe the doctor tells people he is 
all right again. But that doesn’t prevent 
my knowing quite as well that he is a very 
long way from being all right. George 
Judson, don’t you know what is the trou- 
ble with Carey?” 


(Continued on Page 236) 
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Vanitie of Vanities 
Thy Name is Norida! 


OW the heart of the mod- 
ern girl thrills to this won- 
derful Vanitie! No more cake 
powder necessary —just that 
fragrant, downy loose powder 
that you can carry in a Norida 
Vanitie without spilling. Now 
you can be radiant and charming al- 
ways—carry a Norida with you every- 
where—justrigntto dipin yourpurse, 
aqme engraved, gilt or silver, 
filled with Fleur Sauvage (Wild- 
Pits Poudre. Refill it yourself with 
your own Favorite Loose Powder. 


Worth many times its cost. Buy one 
at any toilet goods counter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
from Norida Parfumerie, 630 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Single. Double. 
Powder only Powder and 
Rouge, $2 























Shop by mail at Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Specialty 
Fabric House—in the 
fashion and fabric 
center of the world— 
where prices are 
lowest! 
Write for FREE 
CATALOG of smart 
new fall dress materials 
including new all wool 
Repp, $1.59, All Wool 
Serge, $1.09, Sport 
Satin, 98c, 54 in. Bor- 
dered Rayon, $1.49, Chif- 
fon Velveteen, $2.25, etc. 
Address Dept. 8-J. 


W.W, OPPENHEI 


Americas Original and Foremost Fabric House 











Dr. SIMMS 
Arch andAnkleSupporter 
GENUINE and ONLY elas- 
tic ankle supporter t!:at sup- 
ports arch. Relieves pain in- 
stantly. Worn with «oinfort. 
Physicians recommend them, 
THEY MAKE YOUPr FEET 
FEEL GOOD. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money _re- 
funded. AT YOUR D! .\LERS 
or sent prepaid. A ive meas- 
urements at K-J-M. 


Extra High (8 in. D$ $5 pair, 
6 in. height, $2.75 pair; $ each. 
CHAS. QUENZER, iNC. 
Suite 212, Quenzer ‘ldg. 
81 Reade St., N. Y.C 


Please send me FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK'' T on 
DR. SIMM’S ARCH AND ANKLE SUPPORTE#. 


MERIGSG OE Tis De Tires ct cc cede tocecccdadedncecss esse 


City. . ; State 


SAVE MONEY— EXQUISITE SILKS 


From MAKEK to WEARER—YOU PAY Only ONE PROFIT 





We have wonderful silks for this Autumn. A postal will brin our 
home actual samples of these silks. You can examine the! your 
leisure and compare with what is offered elsewhere. Before 1:king 
purchases write to us for free samples. You see what y° : buy. 
Crepe de Chine....... $2 .00 yard Pongee for Lingerie. . .$1“ yard 
Georgette... ......+08. 2.00 Radium for Lingerie...!>" 
All Silk Satin.......... 2.00 “ Printed Tub Silks.....- 135 
Printed Crepes........ 2.00 “ Taffeta.......csevees ee # 
Satin Striped Crepe....2.00 “ Kimona Silk. 1.50 | 
Silk & Wool Crepe..... te Broadcloth, all ‘ilk. AIS 
Brocaded Faille. a ee Glove Silk Rayon.. i om 
Bengaline or Faille. ...2.00 “ Rayon&CottonDeLuxe, Mw oo 
Duvetyn.. peter |, as Lingerie Tubing. . eer 
Canton Crepe. . gas * Tubing for Stouts......1-"" | 
CrepebackSatinCanton, 2.50.“ English Broadcloth. . -. 0 = 
Flat Crepe or Moire...2.50 ‘“* Striped Broadcloth.... -/” 


Silk Stockings (guar.).. .1.25 pair 





—-s RR Fd 
ents ‘write for special proposition 


ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS, Dept. X, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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For PASTE WAX 


You merely put the wax in the 
Waxer-Polisher—it puts the wax 
on the floor. 


For LIQUID WAX 


Dampen any rag with Old Eng- 
lish Liquid Wax and clamp it 














on the Waxer-Polisher. 








‘ 





Wax your 


HAT wax is the ideal surface for floors 
is known to all floor specialists. That wax 
develops the loveliest floors is known to all 
women who use Old English Wax. Paste wax 
for the foundation; liquid wax for cleaning 
and reviving it—that’s the perfect method 





for floors and linoleums, too. 


Laying foundations for floor beauty. 
Such women treat their floors occasionally 
with Old English Paste Wax. It gives 


This one device both waxes and polishes floors—with paste or liquid wax 


removes all surface dirt, and it doesn’t re- 
move the wax. It adds a film of wax to the 
protective surface. It builds up the surface, 
makes it more wear-resistant, makes it more 
beautiful. Put it on wood floors— waxed, var- 
nished or shellacked. Put it on linoleum. It 
protects all. It beautifies all. 

The easy way to wax. Apply either Old 
English Paste Wax or Old English Liquid Wax 


floors the proper way 
... then they'll have lasting beauty 


with the Old English Waxer-Polisher. Here 
is a single-unit device that applies both, that 
polishes both. It obviates bending, kneeling 
—all hard work. No other device can apply 
and polish both paste and liquid wax. It is 
the most popular labor-saving device of hun- 
dreds of thousands of women. It is doubly 
economical. It’slowin cost. It lasts a lifetime. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. 





floors a rich, glowing, mellow beauty. 
It is easily applied. It lasts when it is 
applied. It is economical because it 
goes farther and lasts longer. It re- 
sists scratches and heel-marks. It 
cosis but a third of other finishes. 
Keeping floors clean and 
bright. Old English Liquid Wax is 
the easiest, best means of keeping up 
the floor beauty lent by Old English 
Piste Wax. Old English Liquid Wax 
revews and revives floor beauty. It 








$5 2° waxing outfit for 3.7% 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher.... $3.90 











For prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below. 


Fill in coupon and mail today 


Send for this Valuable Book— 
Free. It is full of home-beauty se- 
crets and authoritative information 
on how to care for floors, linoleum, 





1 Can Old English Wax......... 45 aad kf vee h 
~ QWEndlsh 1 Can Old English Liquid Wax.. .75 woodwork, furniture, etc., when to use 
=. 1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. Free paste wax, when to use liquid wax— 
= 5.10 al ‘ = hawd 
a aiid . e ill th ut we have 
wee Specia TOOTS Ea ak ra eaeere rar . l -arnedintwenty- 
~<a PRUE AREER Es ca ey ca $1.20 eight years, con- 


densed into easy 
reading. Mailthe 
coupon. 
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4 buy. 


0 yard 





PASTE - 





ld English Wax 


POWDER 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 





+ LIQUID 


Send me your free book, “ Beauti- 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Fur- English 
niture—Their Finish and Care.” 





The A. S. Boyle Company, 1052 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Check here for free book 


[| Check here for Waxer- 


only Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 Old 
axing Outfit at the special 
time-limited price of $3.90 (Denver and 
West, $4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg 
and West, $5.00) which I enclose. 
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STOUT WOMEN 


Dress Fashionably 
Look Slender 







TOUT women, 
now, may dress 
in the latest fashion 
—and look slender. 
They can procure 
smart, ultra-modish 
clothes, with slenderiz- 
ing lines, ready to put 
right on and wear. 

Lane Bryant special- 
izes in providing just 
such clothes. New York 
and Paris fashions, re- 
designed with lines that 
slenderize. The finest 
materials and the best 
workmanship, always. 


Style Book FREE 
FREE—the new Lane 
Bryant style book. The only 


An example of the style book published just 
slenderizing styles for stout women. Hundreds 
shown in the Lane of styles; sizes 38 to 58 bust. 
Bryant Style Book. Lowest prices. Book free. 


{ane Bryant 


38th Street at Address Dept.52 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Gifts 
for All the 
Family 


Glass Orange Squeezer 


Slightly larger than a lemon squeezer and with 
hand decorated glass cup to catch the juice. 
Attractive to use at the breakfast table—a dainty 
and practical gift. Packed safely. No. 5019, $1.25. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 17, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Do your Christmas shopping comfort- 
ably at home from our Gift Guide. 
You’ll find it brimming with unusual 
and thoughtful gifts. Copy sent free. 


‘JreGenuine COWAN 
MARTHA 


WASHINGTON 
Sewing Table 


S d FIFTY THOUSAND WOMEN 
en approve and use the Genuine 
. COWAN Martha Washington 
Only Sewing Table. Made only by 
COWAN, of Chicago. Now of- 
fered for the first time on easy 
payments. Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully 
finished. Possesses historical and sentimental value of 
a high order; thoroughly practical. 29-in. high; 27-in. 
wide; 14-in. deep; sliding needle tray in top drawer; 
spool rods in second; deep pockets each side. 
Pin a dollar bill or check to your letter; balance 
$26.50, at $4 a month. Delivery charges paid any- 
where in U. S. Or ask for free booklet. Money back 














any time within 30 days if not perfectly satisfied. 
COWAN CABINET COMPANY, 835 Rush St., Chicago, Il. | 


WEDDINGS 


Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS-VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form. Perfect in execution. 

























Direct from the Nation’s Capital. Mod- 

erate prices. Samplesonrequest. Est’d 1906. 

Pi, HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D. 
Yes) Washington, D.C. 
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Arse 20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 
39) Cards with Enuvelopesto match, $1.00 
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George’s expression should have been 
answer sufficient. He shook his head. “I 
certainly don’t, Mrs. Sayles,’ he replied. 
““What sort of trouble are you hinting at?”’ 

“I am not hinting, George. There will 
be no hinting on my part. I am going to 
be frank enough before I finish. I am ask- 
ing you if you know of any reason why 
your brother should have changed abso- 
lutely from what he was a few weeks ago. 
Do you know of any sudden shock or dis- 
appointment which has come to Carey of 
late?”’ 

George’s expression had altered. He 
was thinking hard, groping for the mean- 
ing behind her words. 

Mrs. Sayles’ sharp scrutiny did not 
waver. “‘Doyouknowofany such thing?” 
she persisted. “‘You must answer me, 
George. I should not ask you these ques- 
tions if I hadn’t a serious reason for ask- 
ing. I have told you that I intend to be 
very outspoken and frank. 
I hope you will be.” 

He met her look then. 
“Mrs. Sayles,” he said. “I 
don’t exactly see what 
you are driving at, 
but Well, I 
guess Cap’n Tobe 
Higgins has been talk- 
ing to you, hasn’t he? en 
If he has, and you feel, fe 
as he seems to, that I 
ought to take the 
money that Aunt 
Susan left, the money that is coming from 
her estate, to back his scheme of organizing 
a company and building a factory for 
Carey to use in making his decoys on a 
big scale, I—well, I can only tell you what 
I told him, that I can’t spare that money 
just now. I am sorry if you and Emily 
feel ——”’ 





HE broke in on the sentence. ‘‘George 

Judson,’ she demanded, ‘‘what are 
you talking about? Tobias Higgins hasn’t 
said a word of any such plan to me. I 
didn’t know anything about it, and I am 
sure Emily doesn’t.” 

George’s bewilderment returned. ‘‘ You 
don’t!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, then, I’m 
sorry I spoke of it. But when you were so 
certain that i 

Again she interrupted. ‘‘ Now we must 
stop talking in circles,’’ she declared. ‘“‘It 
doesn’t get us anywhere. George,” ear- 
nestly, “‘didn’t you know that your brother 
and Emily were engaged to marry and 
that, for some reason—heaven knows 
what—he came to her that awful night in 
the rain and gale two weeks ago and broke 
their engagement without giving her the 
slightest sane excuse for doing it?” 

George leaned back in his chair so sud- 
denly that it creaked. ‘‘What!”’ he cried 
sharply. ‘‘What’s that you say?” 

“You didn’t know it, then! Well, it is 
true. They were engaged and then, the 
night of the storm, Carey came to our 
house and broke the engagement. Now 
can you think of any reason why he should 
do such a thing?” 

George did not answer her question. 
The statement she had made seemed so 
incredible that he scarcely believed it. 
“Carey and Emily were—were engaged, 
you say?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes. And you didn’t know even that? 
Well, I didn’t know it myself until a day 
or two ago. And, when I did hear, there 
was no longer an engagement; Carey, as 
I told you, had broken it. Emily didn’t 
tell me this of her own accord. I put two 
and two together, and when I was ready 
I shut Emily up in the sitting room with 
me and made her tell me the whole story. 
She did and there were some parts of that 
story, George, that sent me down here to 
see you today.” 





EORGE was silent. There was a 
strained, haggard look upon his face. 
*‘Go on,” he said. ‘‘Tell me the whole of 
it, please. I—I guess I ought to hear it.” 
Mrs. Sayles nodded. ‘“‘I know you 
ought to hear it,”’ she declared. 


She told, as Emily had told her, of the 
latter’s walk with Carey on the fateful 
Sunday afternoon. Then of Carey’s sud- 
den recollection of the letter handed him 
by Cap’n Higgins on his arrival at the 
workshop. She described the reading of 
that letter and its amazing contents, also 
the entirely unpremeditated and spon- 
taneous avowals of mutual affection which 
followed. ‘‘That letter and the news in it 
were responsible, as you can see,’’ she said, 
“for the engagement. Carey was—he 
thought he was—worth over a hundred 
thousand dollars and—well, even in these 
days a person worth that amount may 
consider marriage. They talked, those 
two, about what he could do, now that he 
was not poor any longer, all about his 
plans, plans that he had told her about 
before. I wonder if he ever told you any 
of those plans, 
George? I doubt it. 
I think he never told 
them to anyone ex- 
cept Emily. Oh, yes, 
and Susan Dain. He 
told them to her 
when she was here 
visiting at your 
house. Did he tell 
them to you?” 


EORGE’ Shands 

were tightly 
gripped upon the 
arms of his chair. 
His head was bent 
and she could not 
see his face. ‘“‘I guess not,’”’ he muttered. 
“‘T—]I should like to hear them.”’ 

““You are going to hear them. They are 
worth hearing. They may give you a little 
idea of the sort of man your brother is, 
down underneath his ‘queerness.’ Did he 
ever tell you how he had begun to pay 
some of his debts here in town?”’ 

George looked up then, startled for the 
moment from his restraint. “Pay his 
debts!’’ he repeated. “‘What debts?”’ 

“‘He didn’t tell you even that? Well, he 
wouldn’t, I suppose. He would be afraid 
it might trouble you. He has been scrimp- 
ing and saving from the salary you pay 
him as bookkeeper and working night and 
day at that bird shop of his, to pay some 
of the poor people in town the money they 
lost when that rascally Osborne wrecked 
their banking firm.”’ 

She went on to tell of Carey’s cherished 
plan, of his paying Mrs. Bangs and Letitia 
Cahoon, of the list of Wellmouth creditors 
and its careful checking. She told also of 
the offer from Professor Knight, of the ex- 
pedition to Central and South America. 

“Tt would have been a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for him,” she declared. ‘‘ You can 
see that yourself—the chance of a lifetime. 
He told Emily of it when the offer was 
first made, and she urged him to accept. 
She wanted him to go to you or to Susan 
Dain, and borrow the money. He wouldn’t 
do that. He considered that he had al- 
ready lost enough of his aunt’s money, 
and as for taking another penny from you, 
asking more favors from the brother who 
had saved his reason and-his life, that is 
the way he expressed it, he would not 
listen to such a thing. I wish you might 
hear some of the things he says about you, 
George. If you could hear you might re- 
alize that there are such things as devo- 
tion and gratitude in this world, in spite of 
all the cynical stuff we read in books.” 







HE paused, but George made no com- 

ment. 

“As for his plans—well, if he had any 
such plans as Tobias Higgins spoke to you 
about, he has never mentioned them to 
me or to Emily either. I don’t believe he 
had them. Any scheme with as strong a 
personal element as that wouldn’t have 
appealed to Carey Judson. His one plan— 
the one he had set his heart on—was to 
pay every cent the people of Wellmouth 
had lost through his wicked carelessness, 
as he called it. Why, even after that 
lawyer’s letter surprised him into letting 


(Continued on Page 238) 
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IF, your 

skin is robbed of 
, us natural 
Precious 


Moisture’-- 


Exposure to sun and wind—fre- 
quent washings and powderings steal 
the natural“Precious Moisture” from 
your skin, leaving it rough and scaly. 


Use Frostilla Fragrant Lotion—it 
supplies your skin with a “Precious 
Moisture” just like Nature’s. It is 
quickly absorbed and keeps your face 
and hands smooth and soft. 

Announcing a new economical dol- 
lar size bottle containing more than 
three times the 35c size. Frostilla Lo- 


tion now obtainable in two size bot- 
tles—35c and $1.00. Sold everywhere. 


THE FROSTILLA COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
(Established 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes) 




















Selling Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New York & Toronto 

















@ wr. \\ Easy, fascinating spare-time work 
wh \\ coloring and selling our greeting 
cards and folders. 1925 Christ- 


a * vf * masline ready. Exclusive designs, 
any Make'50 00°80 4nonth | 


Send $1.00 for Big Trial Box of Assorted 

hristmas is for Handcoloring 
Contains also instruction book, brush, colors and sam- 
ple colored card. Will sell for $3 to $4 when colored. 
If you want full information on big-money possibilities 
in this work and do not want to order Trial Box right 
now, send for FREE illustrated book, ‘* Pleasant 
Pages,’’ showing all cards in line and giving instruc- 
tions how to color and how to sell. 


Little Art Shop, 460 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Learn 
INTERIOR 
DECORATING 



































high salaried position. Prominent New York {| ~ 
decorators teach you practical, professional | 
methods through simple new system, by mail. 
No special ability needed. 
BOOK FRE Beautifully illustrated. 
Shows how you can enter 
profession in new, easy way, decorate your : 
own home. Send postcard or letter today, : # 
National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 510, 2 West 47th Street, New York Ci' 



















Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather goods, bric-a-brac etc. Wtano 15¢ siz€s- 
Sold by 10¢ stores, Hardware, Brus and Grocery 
Stores. Mc.Cormicx & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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A decorative scheme of elegance and 
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distinction carried out with over- 
draperies of Orinoka “ Pompadour"’ 
—a brocaded taffeta stripe as shown 
in sample illustrated below; glass 
curtains of Orinoka **Raydale"’ gold 
gauze, and a bed covering of Orinoka 
plain taffeta same shade as green 
stripe in Pompadour. 





cher 


lovelier drapery fabrics that never fade 


UN Ess one is a Madame Croesus, drapery 
fabrics should be chosen with great care. 
For, of what avail is beauty which is soon 
gone? It means an expensive replacement 

. new hangings for those that could not 
stand the test of time and use. That is why 
it Is true economy to select your fabrics for 
all decorative purposes from the famous 
Orinoka guaranteed line. Many of these 
materials need not be lined, which is an 
additional saving. 

Orinoka guaranteed drapery fabrics are 










not only exceptionally beautiful, but theirs 
is a beauty that /asts. However gorgeous 
the color, or delicate the shade, it will never 
fade. These fabrics are hand-dyed in the yarn 
by an exclusive process which makes them ab- 
solutely color fast, and neither strong sun- 


shine nor frequent tubbing will change their: 


colors in the least. 

So, guard your investment in draperies and 
hangings by specifying “‘Orinoka guaran- 
teed."’ Look for the guarantee tag which 
identifies the genuine. This tag is on every 
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THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Building, New York 
Please send me complimentary copy of sew Orinoka booklet on window treatments. 
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bolt and reads . . . ‘These goods are abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes from expo- 
sure to sunlight or washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or to refund the purchase price.”’ 

You can indulge your artistic bent to the 
utmost when choosing from this Orinoka 
line. There are patterns, colorings and weaves 
with which to carry out any scheme of decora- 
tion. Orinoka guaranteed drapery fabrics, 
whether for glass curtains or overdraperies, are 
carried by the better stores and decorating 
establishments everywhere. 

The new Orinoka booklet, prepared by a 
noted decorator and giving some wonderful 
suggestions for window treatments, is just 
off the press. Send for a copy. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below. The Orinoka Mills, 
501 Clarendon Building, New York. 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS SUN & TUBFAST 
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ADVANTAGE NUMBER ONE 





Larger 
Selection 





SK your Naborhood Furniture 
Dealer to show you our cata- 

log or give you a Card of Introduc- 
tion which admits you to one of 
our wholesale exhibits. Either 
way gives you a more comprehen- 
sive selection of home furnishings 
from which to choose—also au- 
thentic styles, dependable mer- 
chandise and better values. If your 
dealer declines to give the card, ask 
us for the name of one who will. 


Free Booklet J-1 <x" '2i"s 


this money- 
saving plan and the correct care o 
homefurnishings. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 





Coast to Coast Service 
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only one 
satisfactory way 





It cleans the 
toilet bowl and hidden, unhealth- 


Use Sani-Flush. 


ful trap. Nothing else does the 
same work so well. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations. Leaves 
the bowl spotlessly white. Destroys 
all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the toilet bowl—follow 
directions on the can—and flush. 
It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Reg US Pat Orr. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrenic PropuctsCo. 
Canton, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 236) 


Emily see how he felt toward her, even 
then, she tells me, he insisted that before 
he could think of marriage, or of going 
with Knight or anything else, those debts 
must be paid. And he has never told you 
a word about it?”’ 

George shook his head. 
groaned. 

“Well, you know it now, at any rate. 
And now, George, here is what I really 
came to talk with you about. Carey and 
Emily were engaged. It was on a Sunday 
afternoon that they had their understand- 
ing there on the beach. He came to call 
the next day, Monday, and, so she says, 
was as full of hope and optimism as ever. 
The next time he came it was quite dif- 
ferent.” 


“No,” he 


““\N TUESDAY evening he did not 

come, although she rather expected 
him. But the next, Wednesday, he came, 
and, mercy knows, she did vot expect him 
on such a night as that! She says he was 
soaked to the skin, he was as white as a 
sheet, and his look and manner frightened 
her almost to death before he spoke a word. 
And when he did speak it was like—well, 
as if he was in a sort of daze. He stayed 
only a few minutes, and all she could get 
from him was that it was all over between 
them, their engagement was a mistake, it 
must end then and there. Even their 
friendship must end, and she must never 
see him again and forget him as soon as she 
could. No explanations, no sensible rea- 
sons, nothing. When she tried to get him 
to say more he ran away, out into that 
howling gale, bareheaded. She hasn’t seen 
him since, though she has tried several 
times. She has heard from him though.”’ 
She went on to tell of Emily’s note of 
appeal and its uncompromising almost 
brutal answer. 

“There, George,’ she ended, “‘now you 
know as much about it as I do, or as Emily 
does. I wonder if you don’t know more. 
On that Monday your brother was sane 
and happy and full of hopes and expecta- 
tions. On Wednesday he was in despair 
and wretched and almost crazy. What 
happened between that Monday and 
Wednesday to make him that way? I 
wonder if you don’t know—or can guess. 
Emily is sure that you do, or can, and— 
well, to be honest, I am almost as sure 
myself. If you do, then you must speak 
out. You must, George. Carey is your 
brother and you owe it to him. Emily is 
my daughter, and I don’t intend to let her 
happiness go to wrack and ruin without a 


fight.”’ 


“(AREY had a letter—Emily saw it and 

read it— from Susan Dain’s own law- 
yer, the one who drew her will and was in 
charge of her affairs, stating as plain as a 
fact could be stated that she had left him 
property amounting to a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Last week 
we learned, through that item in the papers, 
that she has left it all to ‘a nephew’ named 
Judson here in Wellmouth. Everyone 
takes it for granted, of course, that you 
are that nephew. Even Cora says you are, 
and, so far as I have ever heard, you have 
never denied it. Well, are you, George? 
If you are, why did Mr. Phillips write 
Carey that letter which came to him? 
Was there another will? Did they find it 
after Carey’s letter was written? Or,’ she 
paused and then added impressively, ‘‘is 
there something else between you and 
Carey that no other person knows about, 
not even your wife?” 

George’s rigid attitude changed. One 
of the hands upon the chair arm lifted to 
his forehead and he leaned heavily upon it. 

His caller was relentless. “‘There is one 
thing more. I may as well tell you before 
you answer me,” she persisted. ‘Emily 
made Carey promise solemnly—she knew 
him, you see, she knew there was nothing 
on earth he would not do for you—she 
made him give her his word of honor that 
no one, you and Cora especially, should be 
permitted to persuade him into giving up 
that inheritance which had come to him. 


Emily thinks he broke that promise. She 
is almost sure of it. I think, in all prob- 
ability, she is right. Is she, George?”’ 

He rose to his feet. The face he turned 
toward her now was so unlike that of 
the good-natured, contented, self-assured 
George Judson she had always known that 
she would scarcely have recognized it. 

“Why, George!”’ she exclaimed in alarm, 
“what ——” 

Heraisedahand. “‘Don’tsay any more, 
Mrs. Sayles,” he begged. ‘‘I—well, I— 
you have told me things this afternoon 
that—that —— Iam glad you told me. 
Only don’t say any more now, please. If 
you don’t mind I—I should like to be 
alone and—and think for a while.” 

“You shall be. I am going this minute. 
But—well, George, what are you going 
to do?”’ 

He was walking up and down the floor. 
He continued to do so for a moment before 
he spoke. Then he turned. ‘Is Emily go- 
ing to be at home this evening?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. That is, I suppose so.” 

“All right. I shall come up to see her 
then. Good-by, Mrs. Sayles. Oh, and Mrs. 
Sayles, I don’t think you—or Emily— 
need worry any more.” 

When Carey returned from the bird shop 
he was surprised to learn that his brother 
had gone out and had left word that he 
would not be home for supper. As a mat- 
ter of fact he did not come home until 
after eleven. The next morning he seemed 
tired, but he declared himself to be per- 
fectly well, and when Carey asked con- 
cerning his whereabouts the previous night, 
he said that he had been on a business 
errand and volunteered no particulars. 

XVIII 
AREY was a trifle late that Monday 
evening in reaching the Higgins prem- 
ises. He and his brother ate supper to- 
gether, and then George had started to go 
up to his room, saying that he must finish 
writing a letter to Cora. 

“Well, I suppose you are going down to 
your bird whittling as usual, aren’t you, 
Carey ?’’ George had asked. 

Carey was not quite certain whether he 
would go to the shop that evening. The 
previous afternoon he had made two calls 
in the village, and had amazed and de- 
lighted two more of the Osborne & Judson 
creditors by paying their small losses in 
full. Their joy and profuse thanks grati- 
fied him and for the time acted as a cheer- 
ful tonic upon his spirits. Now he must 
set to work again in preparation for the 
next payment. And, to his dismay, he 
found his ambition lagging. He really did 
not seem to care whether or not he ever 
made another decoy. 

George stopped on his way to the stairs. 
““Oh, I guess you'll go,” he said. ‘‘ You 
might as well be doing that as loafing 
around here alone. I’m going out myself 
by and by. Oh, yes, and you can do me a 
favor if you want to. You can take Cora’s 
letter to the post office on your way down. 
I'll finish it in a few minutes.” 

Carey made his decision. ‘‘All right, 
George,” he said, “‘I’ll go, I guess. I'll 
take your letter of course.” 


HE letter was soon written and George 

handed it to his brother. ‘‘ You will be 
at Higgins’ until nine o’clock, won’t you, 
Carey?” he asked. The tone of the in- 
quiry seemed more than casual. 

Carey turned to look at him. “Yes,” 
he answered, “I shall be there. Why?” | 

“Oh, nothing, nothing! Don’t forget 
the letter.” 

After Carey had gone George turned to 
Mrs. Ellis. ‘‘Hepsy,” he said, ‘I’m going 
to drive—er—over to Trumet by and by. 
It’s a nice night. Don’t you want to go 
with me?” 

Hepsibah stared. ‘‘Why—why, I sup- 
pose I could go,” she said. ‘‘ And I haven’t 
been to ride for I don’t know when. But 
what in the world makes you want to take 
me along?” 

“Oh, just for company. You be ready 
at half-past eight.” 


(Continued on Page 241) 
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Lift Right Off 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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AT HOME 





A delightfully arranged course for either professional or 
cultural use. No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunities in this fascinating profession. Full in- 
struction in color harmony, period furniture, and in all 
principles of decoration. Course conducted by fore- 
most authorities. Start at once. Send for Booklet L-1o. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Ave. New York 















EAUTIFUL Infants’ = 
Style Book sent free. Sy el | 
Pictures everything to out t ee 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimminys; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write toduy 


Fane Bryant serena NewYork 
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Samples FREE 





Peace Dale Mills, 25 Madison Ave., N. Y., Dept. 110 
Send me FREE over 200 samples Peace Dale yarn 

15c to 27c per oz. Also free knitting directions to! 
95c sweater—can be knit in 10 hours. Directions 10! 
beginners’ and children’s garments. Interesting 
Peace Dale story. 


Name 
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WATER IENT 
RADIO 





THE RECEIVING SET ILLUSTRATED IS THE MODEL 20 COMPACT, PRICED AT EIGHTY DOLLARS 


ACvaRTtaRana like this help to sell radio twenty-two years before radio came, for they 
4 \ sets, of course. But the women who own Our thanks lo the know that nothing takes the place of experience. 
Atwater Kent sets are the real salesmen. We They are delighted with the Atwater Kent 


thank them. ladtes for telling Model 20 Compact that fits into any room as 


Atwater Kent sets are not the largest, not unobtrusively as a row of books. 


the showiest, not at all expensive. But women One another 
have a good habit of looking beneath the sur- 


er’s; we will accept your decision. 
rac 1 
ce and getting the facts. aiaioi. Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday evening 
They like to know that for tone, volume, at 9 o'clock (eastern standard time) through stations—wtar New 


diak pia b MODEL 10—$80 York; wyaRr Providence; weet Boston; wri Philadelphia; 
c ance, se ectivity and appearance, better weaE Pittsburgh; wor Buffalo; wwy Detroit; weco Minne- 


designed Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers apolis-St, Paul; woc Davenport ; wsa1 Cincinnati. 


cannot be found. ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


They like to know that Atwater Kent was ms A. Aimater Eout, Prods : 
: oe ; : Move 24—$1 M — 4701 WissAHICKON AVENUE HILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
m aking precision elec trical Instruments for Prices slightly howe from the Rockies sont, and in =o Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of Atwater pe Radic 





Look at our sets and speakers at your deal- 
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Enjoy Any or All 





» MACNIFICENT 
| AMBERSONS 


A NOVE 


orH TARKINGTON 





It’s So Easy 


To Earn Them Now! 


UST tell a few of your friends and neighbors 

why you enjoy The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and why they, too, should be revelling in it 
every month. When you explain that 12 big 
brilliant issues cost only $1, you should 
quickly find a number who will be glad to 
have you forward their orders for them. 

Secure two or more new yearly sub- 
scriptions from people outside your family 
who do not live at your home. Collect only 
$1 each for any address in the United 
States or Canada; for foreign addresses 
collect $2.50. 

Then, for any wo of the books described 
and pictured on this page, send us only ‘wo 
new yearly subscriptions (renewals may not 


Tales of Mystery and Courage 
by Albert Payson Terhune 
The Amateur Inn 
Old man Vail willed that ten rooms of 
his house should be set aside for travel- 
ers. With the first “‘guests’’ came a baf- 
fling mystery, and one adventure after 
another! 


BY 


Treve 
Any one who loves a dog will thrill over 
the courage, the intelligence, the devo- 
tion of Treve, a golden-tawny collie. Pro- 
tected by one partner, the other seeks to 


kill him. 


Stories of Home Life 
by Booth Tarkington 


The Magnificent Ambersons 


A dramatic novel of the big growing time 
of atypical American city. This book was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize as the best 
novel of the year in which it was published. 


i Alice Adams 
A fascinating picture of the clever schem- 
Pp! 
/ ing and striving of young American 
fi] womanhood. This book, also, was 


awarded the Pulitzer prize. 


Whimsical Yarns of Cape Cod 
by Joseph C. Lincoln 


Doctor Nye 
Convicted of embezzlement, Doctor Nye 
served his term in prison—and then re- 
turned to his home town! At first he had 
a hard time of it, but the outcome pro- 
vides thrills and humor. 


Fair Harbor 
Though the tang of the sea is in this de- 
lightful romance, it is not what you ex- 
pect. To find out, you must read of the 
adventures of Captain Sears Kendricks. 


Truly American Stories 
by Dorothy Canfield 
The Bent Twig 


From her freshman days, when she suf- 
fered all the bitterness of not being asked 
to join the “frat,” to her radiant senior 
“finals,” this story of Sylvia Marshall is 
charmingly realistic. 
Rough Hewn 

Neals is an ex-college football player who 
has inherited a Vermont lumber business. 
Marise is fresh from a European convent. 
Theirs is a delightful story of typical 
Americanism. 


Make Your Choice Now 








be counted) ; accompanied by the money you 
have collected for them and your request for 
the books. You need not be a subscriber to 
qualify, but your own subscription cannot be 
counted. We will forward the books at once 
to any address other than that of one of your 
subscribers. 

For three books, secure and send ¢hree sub- 
scriptions; or send just five subscriptions for 
any six books. Only orders for two or more 
books will be accepted; do not send one 
subscription for one book. 

On account of imposts, no orders can be 
accepted for books to be shipped to foreign 
countries. And for each book ordered for 
Canada, add 15 cents to cover duty. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Box 797, Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

























































Of some of these 
titles,we have only 
a limited supply. 

To be sure of receiv- 
ing the books of 
your choice, order 
early. 


October, 192. 


of These Great Books | 


Adventure, Romance, Mystery—all are Here! 


Out-Door Romances 
by Gene Stratton- Porter 


Her Father’s Daughter 
An inspiring story of California, te eming 
with nature lore and made positively 
thrilling by two sisters, a lawyer, an 
architect, a writer and a wily Jap. 


The White Flag 


Beautiful Mahala Spellman refuses to 
marry Moreland’s son. As punishment 
they foreclose on the Spellmans. Later 
they involve Mahala in charges of theft. 
Next ... but read the book for yourself, 


Pioneer American Romances 
by Herbert Quick 
Vandemark’s Folly 
A heart gripping tale of the making of 
America, characterized by William Lyon 
Phelps as the best American novel of the 

past twenty years. 


The Hawkeye 


Here are vivid scenes from the drama of 
pioneer days, sharp rivalries, racy per- 
sonalities, lov able boodlers, home spun 
heroes, and the wonderful women of the 
great prairies. 
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Maysville Guild Rugs 
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“Of course it’s beautiful,” 
answers the proud owner, 
“Tt’s a Maysville Guild 
Hand-woven Colonial. I 
have them in all my bed- 
rooms, in the nursery and in the bath. 
Every one is a work of art, perfect in 
colors, in design and in workmanship. 
And every one harmonizes perfectly with 
the decorative scheme of the room”’. 


HAND-LOOMED 
World Standard for Quality and Durability 


Right in your locality there is a member of the 
Maysville Guild of hand weavers who will make 
rugs for you at small expense—giving you colors, 


tterns and sizes that you can secure in no 
other way. This weaver will use your rags or will 
furnish bright, new, sanitary Maysville Rug 
Filler. In either case the weaver will use Maysville 
Warp, for more thana century the standard with 
conscientious weavers because Maysville Warp 
is stronger, tougher and more uniform. As you 
know, no rug lasts longer than the warp with 
which it is made. 


Send 10c for beautiful four-color booklet: 
‘The Vogue of Hand-loomed Rugs in Home 
Decoration’ and for the name of the near- 
est member of the Guild. 


January & Wood Company, Inc. 
Dept. J-1, Maysville, Ky. 


WEAVERS: Write for new patterns and latest 
publication of the Maysville Guild. All Free. 
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Jo introduce Fleurde Nuit” 
a S- 
WD) pis BOTTLE U 
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This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 


(Actual size illustrated) 

ILLED with Fleur de Nuit 

Perfume, the new, fashion- 
/ able odor—exotic, charming, 
ii distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 
glass stopper pe ) special 
drcpper; regular price $1.00. 

Send us this advt. 

with name and address plainly 
written, and 25 cents (silver or 
stamps) to cover packing, post- 
age, etc., and we will send 
promptly, prepaid, with safe 
delivery guaranteed. (Outside 
U.S. A. add 10 cents extra.) 

Only One to a person 
at the above special introduc- 
tory price. Additional orders to 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full. Order now. 


BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 
DEPT. 171 
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ILL GIVE YOU 
_THIS SILK 
HOSIERY 


\ ] pense—silk hosiery 
'* which looks, fits and wears so much better 
and holds its shape and appearance of “ new- 
somuchlongerthan any other hosiery 
your triends will want to know where 
‘got it. We pay you for telling them, 
can make $10 to$15aweekand get 
oe own site noslery free. Write for 
amazing plantoday. Mrs. 
MacDonald, care of Feng 
plus Company, 349 ea 
earplus Avenue, 
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*/ Beautiful silk hosiery 
FREE if you act quickly 
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Bay City, Mich. 


(Continued from Page 238) 


When Carey reached the post office and 
dropped the letter to Cora T. in the slot 
beneath the rack of boxes, Sam Griggs 
came out from behind that rack with an- 
other letter in his hand. 

‘‘Here’s some mail for you, Carey,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Came on tonight’s train. I put it 
in with the J. C. Judson bunch, but you 
might just as well have it now, hadn’t 
you?” 

Carey accepted the proffered envelope 
and thrust it unopened into his coat 
pocket. He was expecting a letter from 
Moore, his Boston friend, and he took it 
for granted that this must be from him. 
He walked out of Griggs’ store and strode 
moodily along the beach until he reached 
the Higgins’ place. 

The workshop, when Carey entered it, 
was cold and dark and uninviting. He lit 
the bracket lamp above the bench and 
gazed listlessly at the partly finished bird 
and the tools laid beside it. They did not 
interest him at all. He turned to kindle 
the fire in the stove and, as he did so, the 
letter in his overcoat pocket brushed 
against his arm with a crackling sound. 
He drew it forth and held it beneath the 
lamp. The name printed in the corner of 
the envelope was not Moore, as he had ex- 
pected, but one quite different. The letter 
was from his old friend, Professor Knight. 


E THREW off hiscoat and hat and sat 

down upon the packing box by the 
bench, tore open the envelope and read the 
inclosure. Knight, it seemed, was back 
again at his museum in the Midwestern 
city. The proposed expedition was off for 
the present. The difficulties in its financ- 
ing, those mentioned in the former letter 
to Carey, had proved too formidable to 
overcome that year, and perhaps for a 
longer period. The professor wrote on: 

This doesn’t mean that I have given up 
the idea. I am just as keen for it as ever and 
some of these days I shall carry out the plan 
and, when I do, I am still hoping that you 
can go with me. I am writing you now con- 
cerning another proposition. One of the 
assistants here in my department is leaving 
on the first of January. He has a good posi- 
tion offered him with the museum in Chicago, 
one he should accept and which, on my ad- 
vice, he has accepted. I must fill his place, 
and I can’t think of anyone as competent to 
fill it as you would be, Judson. You would be 
working directly under me in the Ornitho- 
logical Department, and I know we should 
get on together. The salary isn’t that of a 
bank president—they don’t pay you bird 
stuffers in five figures—but it is more than I 
should imagine you are getting in your broth- 
er’s fish business. And, if you cared to, you 
might help it out by making those birds of 
yours in your spare time. 

He stated the amount of the salary—it 
was far from munificent, but it was larger 
than Carey’s wage as bookkeeper—and 
went on to urge acceptance of the offer: 

I shall hold the position open until I hear 
from you. Comeon. I need you. Write me 
at once. Better still, telegraph. One word 
will be enough, provided the word is ‘‘ Yes.” 

Carey read the letter through. It seemed 
unbelievable, an offer like this coming to 
him. To work with “Big Jack’’ again, to 
devote, not a little, but all his time toa 
labor which was not really labor but play, 
to be free to pursue his hobby at its com- 
pletest, and to be paid for doing it! Why, 
it was a miracle! Out there, away from 
Wellmouth and these people who had al- 
ways known him, he would not be “‘ queer,” 
at least no queerer than Knight and his 
associates. . 


IS first impulse was to rush to the tele- 

graph office—that office would be 
closed if he did not hurry—and send the 
message, the one word, which his friend 
urged him tosend. Then hedecided that th 
next morning would doas well. Perhaps he 
should tell George before telegraphing ac- 
ceptance. George would be glad to hear 
of his good fortune. And Cora T. would 
be delighted to be rid of him. Emily, 
when she heard of it, she His train 
of joyful reverie came to a stop with a 
jerk. Emily! What difference could they 
make to him, her thoughts now? His joys 





and hopes were hers no longer. If this 
offer of Knight’s had come to him before 
George had made his desperate plea, if it 
had come before the news of Aunt Susan’s 
legacy 

He threw the letter upon the bench and 
groaned in savage rebellion against the 
fate which had always made, and was still 
making, a joke of him and his life. He 
should have told his brother that Emily 
Sayles had seen the letter from the Cleve- 
land lawyer, that she knew the Dain prop- 
erty was his, and, although acceding to the 
request that no one else should learn from 
him of George’s peril and urgent need, he, 
Carey, must and would tell her why he 
must sacrifice his and her immediate 
happiness and plans, to help the brother 
who had helped him. 





HEN — then he could have gone to her 

and made his explanation and begged 
her forgiveness for the broken promise, and 
she would have been willing to wait until 
George’s crisis was past. In her letter to 
him she had declared herself willing to 
wait. Now it was too late. 

But was it, after all? Might he not go 
to her even now and tell the whole truth? 
Perhaps, even yet, when she knew that 
truth, she would forgive him. He had a 
mind to do it. Why should he sacrifice 
everything to George? Why not, for once, 
think of himself first and let George take 
his chance? George might still have the 
money; he did not care for the money at 
all. But for her, for Emily, he cared—oh, 
how he cared, and longed, and yearned! 
But he did not yield. He had given George 
his solemn promise. One promise he had 
broken already; to break another would 
be too despicable. He would accept 
Knight’s offer, go away, leave Wellmouth 
and its memories and do the work he loved 
and knew that he could do well. 

He rose from the packing box and lifted 
the lamp from the-bracket. He was about 
to blow it out, preparatory to going back 
to his room at home to write Knight his 
acceptance of the offer, when the shop door 
opened and George Judson came in. 

“Hello!”’ hailed George. ‘‘ Just in time, 
Ishould say. Getting ready to leave, were 
you?” 

Carey nodded. “Yes,” he said. “‘ What 
brought you down here, George?”’ 

George shivered. ‘‘Great Scott, man!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘This place is as cold as the 
doleful tombs. Have you been here all the 
evening without a fire?’”’ 


AREY shrugged. ‘‘Isn’t there a fire?”’ 
he asked absently. “I guess I forgot 
to build one. What do you want?” 

“T want you to come right up to the 
house with me. There are one or two 
things I want to talk over with you, and 
I am blessed if I risk my health talking 


about them in this ice chest. Hurry up!. 


Get your coat on and come.” 

Carey slowly twisted himself into his 
overcoat, picked up his hat and moved to- 
ward the door. 

The Judson horse and buggy were wait- 
ing at the gate. The brothers climbed into 
the buggy and George took up the reins. 
During the short drive home neither spoke. 
They left the vehicle in the drive and en- 
tered by the side door. George led the way 
into the dining room. Carey noticed that 
the door to the sitting room was shut, a 
most unusual happening. 

At that door George paused and laid a 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. ‘“‘Go in 
there and wait, Carey,” he said. “I want 
to see Hepsy a minute. No, don’t wait 
here. Goin.” He paused, and then, lean- 
ing forward, added, in a curiously earnest 
whisper: ‘Old man, the next time you have 
things on your mind that I ought to know, 
tell them to me and save us all trouble.” 

Carey turned. ‘What do you mean?” 

George did not reply. Instead he opened 
the door and, with a sudden push, pro- 
pelled his brother into the sitting room. 
Then he shut the door between them and 
hurried out to the kitchen. Hepsibah was 
sitting there, awaiting him. 


(Continued on Page 243) 





For a i 
brisk rub-down 


RASP a Boott Towel firmly and rub 

briskly. Every drop of moisture is 
quickly absorbed, leaving the skin glowing 
and dry; yet the texture is so soft that 
even the most delicate skin will feel no 
irritation. 

Boott Towels are for hands, face and 
bath. They are inexpensive, bright white 
and durable. 

Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched 
Towels in packages of six from your Dealer, 
or send 25¢c each to BOOTT MILLS, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ca par ore 
LOWELL MILLS-:%.. 
ABSORBENT TOWELING 
TOWELS-FACE CLOTHS -BIBS 
WHITE ano ECRU 
LAUNDRY BAGS-SCARFS 
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SCRIM-CURTAINS 


























EEPING little folks 

well dressed is 
double pleasure,when 
you have the helpful, 
friendly aid of good 
WISS SCISSORS. 


They cut easily — 
remain sharp fora 
long time and outlast eS 
several pair of ordi- 


nary scissors. v 
It paystobuy 

by name, for 

even an expert 

finds it difficult 

to judge scis- 

sors merely by 

looking at 

them. a 


Send for Booklet“L” 7 im: Sewing Shears 
J. Wiss & Sons Co. —sharp, light and 
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Newark, N. J. dainty—No. 337 
Get them at the Cutlery Counter 
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Wonderful Cutters 
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‘SANFORD MILLS: 
NFORD, MAIN 
She Dutyelens 
Mohair Velvet 
Upholstery 
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eAn Adventure in Beauty | | 


HEREVER fine furniture is displayed an opportunity presents | | al 
itself to enjoy an adventure in beauty. On furniture covered : — 
with Chase VELMO you will find expressions of the artistic | Ke 


which epitomize the art of all time. Mak 
A glance at Chase VELMO reveals its appealing elegance; a touch —) 
proclaims that it has a luxury unattainable in any other material. work 
Notwithstanding beauty of design and delicacy of color in the a 
hand-blocked patterns, or fineness of tracery in the cut patterns, ‘ 
Chase VELMO resists wear and retains its original colors so successfully 
that it becomes the most economical upholstery fabric, considering yA 
the years of service. 





Available Everywhere Look for the Label vith 
WHEREVER you live a furniture WHEN buying upholstered furniture j ma 
dealer can secure for you fine furniture said to be covered with Chase VELMO , 
upholstered in genuine Chase VELMO look for the silk label, reproduced in q (" 
or a decorator can secure patterns, the upper right corner of this page. dies 
from which to make a choice, for re- Only by finding it are you certain of and 
covering your present furniture. the genuine fabric. 


CHASE VELMO— Perfected e7ohair “Uelvet-—MADE BY 
SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


(iasE 














Write for Free booklet L. Ci CHASE & Co. 7 Selling Agen ts 7 BOSTON Chase Velmo—Cameo Pattern No. 207—Distri 
“Beauty that Endures” NEW YORK (DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO exclusively by A. F, BURCH COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Shade Rollers 
and Shade Fabrics. 


Keepbabyhealthy,, °° 


Make baby's habits regular with —. 3 
Littke Toidey. Baby will thrive, oe 
and you'll save yourself needless A 
work — less washing todo, nocham- 
bers to empty. ‘Little Toidey”’ 
works the miracle—it’s a baby’s 
seat that fits the big toilet seat. 
Locks securely, with 
rubber -covered 
clamps. Safe and 
comfortable. You 
don't have to upset baby's habits when 
you're traveling or visiting ** Little 
Toidey”’ folds compactly and carries easily. 


Free book tells how 


‘*‘Make Baby Regular’’ tells how to 
make your baby healthy. It’s free: 
ask your store, or write to 


JUVENILE WOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Gertrude A. Muller, Pres. 
2317 Taylor St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 













You'll know it 


by the bunnies 
on the back 
























2 Baby and 
Mother Needs in 


: 
At Price of One 
Both a folding bathtub and 
dressing-table. Safe and com- 
fortable for baby. Convenient 
and restful for mother, 
Soft, fabric tub rubberized "* 
bot des. Heavy duck dress- 
ing table, plain or withcretonne 
t pockets, 
ral models, For sale by 
od department stores and 
Itvy shops. Write for *s 
ted folder and prices. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 700 
464 Central Ave., Rochester, N.Y. \ 
1lso Makers of j 4 
« Famous Kiddie-Koop \ 
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SALESWOMEN — SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
of Fabric Samples furnished 

{4 = We to Agents. Write today. 

2 NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 

O: 
SFABRic “Sietes 573 Broadway, Dept. 29, N. Y. City 


High School Course 
{n 2 Years Youcancompletethis 


simplified High School 

Fen: . Courseat home inside of 

vo years. Meets all requirements for entrance tocollege 

ud the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

Courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
es AMERICAN SCHOOL 

ept.H753 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. @©A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 241) 


“Maggie is out, isn’t she?” asked 
George. “Allright. Thencomeon, Hepsy. 
You and I are going over to Trumet.”’ 

A minute or two later the horse and 
buggy moved out of the yard. And, in the 
sitting room, Carey Judson, white and 
shaken, was standing staring at Emily 
Sayles, who had risen from the rocker. 

She came forward smiling, and held out 
her hands to him. ‘Well, Carey,” she 
asked, ‘‘aren’t you even going to say 
‘Good evening’?” 

He gazed at her in uncomprehending 
bewilderment, his brain trying to adjust 
itself to the shock of seeing her, his imag- 
ination whirling amid all sorts of wild 
speculations as to her reasons for being 
there. He put his hand to his forehead and 
it struck the brim of his cap. He had for- 
gotten that he was still wearing it. Me- 
chanically he took it off. ‘‘Why did you 
come?” he demanded. ‘‘I told you not to. 
There isn’t any use in our talking. Oh, 
Emily, can’t you understand there isn’t? 
You—you are going to ask me questions. 
I can’t answer them. If George has i 

“‘Hush! Listen, dear, please. It is all 
right; everything is all right. I know now. 
George has told me—everything.”’ 





GAIN he put his hand to his forehead. 

It was the hand holding his cap, but he 

did not seem to be aware of that. The cap 

dangled before his face, and the words he 

uttered came from behind it. “I—I 

don’t—understand,”” he gasped. “You 

say George The cap fell to the 
floor. ‘You say George has told you!”’ 

“Yes, he has—told me everything. That 
is why Iam here. He brought me here to 
meet you. He has told me all about your 
letting him have the money and why he 
had to have it—everything. I understand 
now, Carey. There! Now you will take off 
your coat, won’t you? And sit here and 
be calm and let me talk to you. That’s it. 
Now do listen, please.”’ 

She pulled the coat from his shoulders, 
laid it upon the table, and led him to the 
armchair by the rocker. It was not until 
she leaned forward to speak again that he 
uttered a sound. “‘You—you will have to 
excuse me,” he faltered. ‘‘I am queer, I 
know; but—well, that is to be expected of 
Queer Judson, isn’t it? Emily, I don’t 
seem. to get what you are saying to me. 
If you mean to tell me that—that George 
has a 








““\7ES; he has. Of course you don’t un- 

derstand, poor boy, but you will ina 
minute. When you came to me that night. 
through the storm, and spoke and looked 
and behaved as you did, I was frightened. 
Then I tried to think of a reason and, when 
I could think at all, there was but one 
reason that seemed to me to account in the 
least for your breaking our engagement so 
suddenly. The only reason I could think 
of was concerned with the money your aunt 
had left you. I re- 
membered your 
promise. to me that 
you would not let 
your brother per- 
suade you to give up 
that inheritance. I 
believed, for some 
reason or other, you 
had been forced to 
break that promise, 


Pernt 


a lot of questions and then, without telling 
me a word of what she intended doing, she 
came alone, last Sunday afternoon, to this 
house and saw your brother. She told him 
everything, about our engagement, about 
your getting and showing me that letter 
from Mrs. Dain’s lawyer, about your com- 
ing to me that dreadful night, about every- 
thing. And she told him what she sus- 
pected as to why you had acted as you had.” 


“FTSHAT evening George came to see me. 

He was—well, he was not in the state 
you were in when you came—but he 
was very much disturbed and conscience- 
stricken and worried. He told me of his 
business trouble 4s 

Carey broke in then. ‘‘What?” he 
cried. ‘‘He told you that! Why, he must 
have been crazy. He told me no one but 
him and me must ever know it. He made 
me promise Why, Emily, that was 
the reason I ——”’ 

“Yes, yes! I know all that too. But, 
Carey, Ican keepasecret. Socan mother. 
We shall keep this one. George is per- 
fectly safe as far as we are concerned.” 

Carey said nothing. The whole revela- 
tion had come to him with the suddenness 
of alightning flash. He was stunned by it. 
He did not realize even now what was be- 
yond, what it might mean to him. 

She saw that he did not, and she smiled, 
a smile with tears very close behind it. 
““There, Carey,”’ she said softly. ‘Now 
you know that I know as much as you 
do—yes, and that your brother knows too. 
Do you still want to break our engage- 
ment?” 

He came out of the fog with a start. He 
sprang to his feet so suddenly that the 
chair fell backward withacrash. “‘Emily,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘what do you mean? Do you 
mean that—that you 











HE was still smiling, although the tears 

were running down her cheeks. “I 
mean,” she said, ‘‘that unless you insist 
upon the other thing, I am going to marry 
you some day, Carey Judson, and Iam quite 
willing to wait until that day comes.” 

The old clock on the mantelpiece had 
ticked many, many times before he or she 
descended from the clouds and spoke of 
earthly affairs. Even in the midst of these 
aerial excursions he broke in upon more 
interesting matters to utter inarticulate 
protests. : 

“But I don’t see how you can do such a 
thing,” he repeated. ‘“‘I haven’t any 
money now except what I can earn, and 
that will never be much. And I shall 
never be anything but —— Why, I for- 
got! Where is that letter?’’ He withdrew 
his arm from the position it had occupied 
for at least an hour, rummaged hastily in 
his coat pocket and the letter from Knight 
was dragged forth and exhibited. 

She read it eagerly and then dropped it 
in her lap and looked up at him with shin- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Why, Carey,” she cried, ‘this 
is wonderful!’”” He nodded. ‘‘Of course 
you will send that 
telegram the very 
first thing in the 
morning ?”’ 

He seemed doubt- 
ful. ‘“‘Why, I don’t 
know,” he replied. “I 
was going to. But 
now—I don’t know. 
I—well, dearest, now 
that—that I have got 





give up the money 
and all your plans— 
our plans. If that wasso, then, because you 
were you, I could understand your feeling 
that you must give me up too. 

“But, if that was the truth, then why 
didn’t you tell me your reason? Why 
didn’t you give me the chance to say, 
what I should have said, that I didn’t care 
about the money at all? If you were as 
poor as poverty I should love you just the 
same—oh, I told you that, Carey! You 
know I told you that.” 

He would have interrupted, but she went 
on quickly: “So at last I told mother, and 
she—Carey, dear, she is the one who has 
saved us. She listened, and she asked me 





you again, I can’t 
leave you. At least I 
can’t seem to think of leaving you, even to 
be exhibited in a museum,”’ he added, with 
one of his twisted smiles. 

She looked up once more, and there was 
an odd, half humorous, half serious ex- 
pression on her face. ‘‘Perhaps you may 
not have to leave me,”’ she said quietly. 

He stared, then gasped. ‘‘What!’’ he 
cried. “Why, Emily! Oh, but you can’t 
mean that! Think of what it would cost 
to live—in any sort of a city. And the 
salary is pretty small. It is bigger than | 
am getting now; but it is very small.” 


(Continued on Page 245) 

















Try Mine 


My powders, used by 


movie stars 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 

I am a stage star and a movie star. 
All my friends are stars. I know these 
public beauties as few do. 

We are extravagant. Supreme beauty 
means so much to us that nothing else 
can matter. I long paid for powders 
$5 per box, to secure the very best. 

Now, by grace of the makers, | sup- 
ply those powders at very modest price. 
The very super-powders for which | 
paid their price. All toilet counters now 
supply them at 50c and $1, under the 
name of Edna Wallace Hopper. 

There are two types, but of this su- 
perlative grade. One a cold cream pow- 
der which clings and stays. I always 
use that. But many prefer a light fluffy 
powder. So I supply both styles. Both 
come in four shades—white, flesh, 
peach and brunette. 

Let me bring you a new conception 
of fine powder. Send the coupon for a 
sample with my Beauty Book. You 
will be delighted. Learn what we fas- 
tidious people use. Clip coupon now. 








Edna Wallace Hopper, 893 LHJ 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
I want to try 
] Youth Cream Powder O Face Powder 
White— Flesh— Brunette— Peach 

















Perfect for the service 
they are supposed to per- 
form, and beautiful in that 
service, Hall’s China Tea- 
pots are the inevitable 
choice of discriminating 
women everywhere. Many 
shapes and decorations at 
most good stores, or write. 

Hall China Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
proof Cooking China in 
the World 
Dept. J. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 











TOAPOTS 








t of Secret Process Fireproof China | 


Beautifully en- 
raved Invitations 

Announcements. 
Write for samples 


BOLAND ENGRAVING CO., 931 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Your windows 
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are the lamps which light 


your rooms by day. 
By Helen Richmond 


You know how carefully you 
study the lighting effects in your 
rooms at night. 
your lampshades must be just 
right—not too vivid, or the 
light will be too bright; not too 
dark, or the light will be cold and 
harsh. 


The colors of 


Think of your windows as the 
lamps which light your rooms by 
day! And apply the same light- 
ing principles. Beautifully tinted 
window shades have been de- 
signed that will do for daylight 
just what lampshades do for 
lamplight. They’re made in 
Columbia tone-colors. 

With these colored shades you 
can catch the light at its very 
source and modulate it to just 
the quality your rooms need. 
Suppose your home is bathed in 
crude sunlight all day long. 
Window shades in cool tones 


The color of the shade 
in the room illustrated 
resembles Persian Gold 
as Closely as is possible in 
i printed advertisement. 
Columbia Tone-Colors 
Circassian Brown 
Persian Gold 
Etruscan Ivory 
Chamois 
Strained Honey 
Plaza Gray 


© ‘olor names Reg. 
. S. Pat. Off.) 


When you've taken pains to 
choose shades of Columbia’s 
beauty and quality, you 
want rollers that will match 
them in point of service! 
And that’s just the merit of 

Columbia Rollers. They 
give 30% to 40% longer serv- 
ice, smooth, quiet, they 
never stick, never slip up 
without warning, and will 
last for years. 





Columbia 


will take away all the glare— 
leave just a mellow, diffused 
radiance. And in the home 
closely surrounded by towering 
trees, window shades in clear 
bright hues will transform the 
light—fll it with warmth and 
vitality ! 

You'll find that windows shaded 
in this way become real decora- 
tive units. And they’re not only 
beautiful in themselves, but they 
shed beauty on rooms illumi- 
nated by them. Exquisite rugs 
and hangings grow even more 
lov ely in this soft glow. There’s 
a persuasive atmosphere of rest- 
ful comfort to which your guests 
instantly respond. , 











For all their beauty, the various 
qualities in which these new 
Columbia shades are made bring 
them well within the means of 
any purse. 


** Beautiful Windows” 
detail the secret of daytime lighting, with 
helpful suggestions. - - Send for it NOW! 


gives you in more 


Flsie Sloan Farley, the well-known decorator, answers in this booklet some of the 
questions you’ve wanted to ask about decorating, discussing in detail such topics as: 


The influence of subdued lighting. Choosing shades of the right color. 
How the proper tone gives charm and repose to the living-room, En- 
chanting scheme for bedroom decoration. Some questions that arise 
about valances and draperies. Things to know about window-shade 
fabric. Necessary facts about rollers. 


The booklet is written in the fashion easiest to understand—by describing actual 
interiors, illustrated with eighteen photographs showing the rooms in detail. Anyone 
can develop her suggestions—they are so easy to follow and inexpensive. For your 
copy of “Beautiful Windows”’ send 10 cents in stamps or coin with the coupon. 





Columbia Mills, Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I want to learn the secret of daytime lighting. 
Please send me “Beautiful Windows,” for whic! 
enclose ten cents. 
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“ FIVE YEARS 


—a ee 00 The purchase of a Secur- 
By ity Tron assures you five 
years’ continuous service 
and freedom from worry. 
More than that its even 
balance, its tapered nose 
2 $4.00 iat ; : 
«- *2"" and its exceptional heat 
holding qualities make 
ironing easier. Its scien- 
tific construction also 
means less current used. 
See it at your electrical or 
hardware store. If they 
cannot supply you write 
us direct. Also ask us for 
a complete catalog of 
Security Appliances. 
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$7.50 
SECURITY PAD 


SECURITY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
2631-41 Canton St., Chicago 


Security 


HEATING APPLIANCES 


Send for it to-day. 














THE PERFECT > 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself inten minutes’ time. Send no 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores. everywhere 


Dt Scholl's 
£ino-pais 








ra ? 
Put one on—the 
pain is gone 













any make this and more selling LOUDON 
DRESSES and LOUDONIT LINGERIE. Join 
the m! Guaranteed garments—stylish, beauti- 
ful. All good values. FREE sales outfit speeds 
ales. No investment. No experience necessary. 
Part * full time work—both well-paying. Write! 
LOUDON KNITTING CORP. 
Dept. LJ 1133 Broadway, New York 


Thad Dollars Per Hour Is Yours 


Many of our lady representatives are making 
that much and more in their spare time. 
Write today for details and get our free 
stationery offer. 


Individual Stationers, Inc. 
z rry, Penna. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


berb “Laconia,” Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
si gs Tonle iS day’ new “Transy ivania 
nc isbon, unis ERI alestine-Egypt; 6 
days, $600 to $1700. SOUTH A CA to Buenos Aires; 
new /S.S."C aledonia,”” Feb, 8, _ és GISee. 
orway in 1926, June 30; 50 non O aye to $ 
Longest experienced site camila 


FRANK C. @LARK, Times Building, New York 


75 a Week Spare Time 


Many of our agents make it and many working full 
time earn more. A forceful sales outfit sells these 
finest grade dress materials, handkerchiefs, ho- 
siery, etc., for you. Experience not essential, Com- 
plete information on request. 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 113, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 243) 


She nodded. ‘I know,” she admitted; 
“but you can still make those ‘beetle- 
heads’ and things. Professor Knight says 
you can. And perhaps some people might 
not be too particular who taught their 
children the piano. Mother always says 
lama pretty good manager. Well, we will 
ask mother; she always knows what to do 
in an emergency.” 

And just then the Judson horse and 
buggy plodded and rattled into the yard. 


XIX 


AREY walked home with Emily that 

night. The walk was not a hurried 
one. Carey bade her 
good night at the 
Sayles door, a parting 
far different from his 
frenzied dash from that 
door into the wind and 
rain the night of the 
“‘equinoctial.”’ 

His return walk 
along the road and up 
the slope of Lookout 
Hill was a peculiar one. 

If his sister-in-law 
could have witnessed 
it—fortunately it was 
witnessed by no one— 
she might have found 
proof of a surmise she 
had lately formed that 
he had taken to drink. 
He walked sometimes 
on the sidewalk, some- 
times in the middle of 
the road, and quite as 
often in the stretch of 
stubby dead grass and weeds which lay 
between. He whistled, he sang, he laughed 
aloud; and when he again entered the sit- 
ting room, his cap on one side, his pet lock 
of hair dangling about his nose and his 
trousers legs below the knees thickly plas- 
tered with burrs and “beggar ticks,” he 
found his brother there awaiting him. 

““Why—why, hello, George!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Haven’t you gone to bed yet?”’ 

George ignored the inane question. He 
looked him over from head to foot. “‘ You 
old idiot,’’ he observed, “‘you’re a sight. 
Did you know it?” 

Carey grinned. ‘‘Am I?” he queried. 
“Well, I am generally—so your wife tells 
me. I don’t care, George. Do you?” 

“Not a bit. Anything that makes you 
happy I shan’t find any fault with. You 
old jackass! Why in the name of all that’s 
sensible didn’t you speak out that night in 
the office, instead of hiding it from me and 
driving yourself to the insane asylum?”’ 


AREY looked contrite and troubled. 

““George,”’ he said, “‘I—I can’t thank 
you for what you have done for me to- 
night. It is no use to try.” 

“Carey, when I asked you to promise 
not to tell a soul about lending me the 
money Aunt Susan left you, why didn’t 
you tell me you wouldn’t do any such 
thing?” 

“Why—why, George, how could I? 
You were in such a terrible mess. Of 
course I had to promise. Anybody would 
have done it.” 


“They would, eh? I suppose anybody’ 


would have thrown over all their plans, 
and the girl they were to marry, and just 
let their whole life go to blazes and never 
have whimpered, or even hinted. Yes, 
they would! Carey, do you suppose if I 
had known —— Say, what sort of a fel- 
low do you think I am?” 

Carey hastened to protest. “I know the 
sort you are, George,’’ he declared. “‘That 
was just it. When I remembered what you 
had done for me ——’”’ 

“Oh, be quiet!” 

“‘And this isn’t going to make a bit of 
difference about your having that money, 
George. Not a bit.” 

‘Well, I must have that money for a 
while, Carey. I have counted on it and 
made my arrangements to use it, and I 
can’t back out now without making a big- 
ger smash even than I saw coming before. 





That money is going to tow me to land, 
old man. There! That is enough for to- 
night. You have got a mighty fine girl, 
about the best there is, I guess. Well, 
good night.” 

Meanwhile Emily and her mother were 
discussing the “emergency.” Emily, after 
parting with Carey at the door, went up to 
her mother’s room and found Desire awake 
and eager to listen. She heard the tale 
which her daughter had to tell, arid was as 
happy in its ending as Emily knew she 
would be. 

The news of Carey’s offer from Professor 
Knight she received with enthusiasm. “It 
is just exactly what he deserves, and pre- 
cisely the sort of work he can do,” she de- 
clared. ‘“‘I amso glad 
for youboth. Ofcourse 
he mustn’t go there 
alone. If ever a man 
needed a practical, 
common-sense wife to 
look out for him and 
take care of his home 
and his money, that 
man is Carey Judson. 
I must think about 
this. He will be here 
to. see you tomorrow 
evening, won’t he? 
Well, by that time I 
may see a way. I 
mustn’t talk any more 
now, and you must go 
to bed. Good night, 
my girl. Iam—lI really 
am as happy as you 
are.” 

And when Carey 
came to the Sayles 
house the next evening, 
quite oblivious of, and caring nothing for, 
the eyes that peered from behind the win- 
dow shades across the road, he found that 
Mrs. Sayles was sitting up past her usual 
hour and that she had something inpor- 
tant to say to both Emily and himself. 








HAVE been thinking about you two, 

Carey,”’ she said. ‘‘When you go out 
there to work with Professor Knight——— 
Oh, by the way, have you sent him the 
telegram?”’ 

Carey nodded. “I sent it this morning,”’ 
he said. 

“Allright. Now then: As I told Emily 
last night when she told me, you mustn’t 
go out there alone; you aren’t fit to be 
alone anywhere. Emily ought to go with 
you. You and she should marry and go 
together.” 

Carey stared, and Emily was startled. 
She shook her head. ‘‘No, mother,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Unless, or until, you can go too, I 
shall stay here. Carey and I are willing to 
wait. Aren’t we, Carey?” 

Carey nodded. ‘Of course,” 
clared. 

“You don’t need to wait. I have been 
thinking myselr, and, daughter, I shan’t 
let you wait on my account. Carey needs 
you, and you ought to be with him.” 

Emily’s shake of the head was em- 
phatic. ‘‘No, mother,” she said, “I shall 
not leave you in this house alone. Even 
if we could get, or afford, a maid from 
Boston to come and keep house for you, I 
shouldn’t consider it.” 


he de- 


EITHER should I. But if we could 
get a capable, honest woman in Well- 
mouth here, one we have always known 
and liked, you might consider it, mightn’t 
you? And I knowsucha woman. In fact, 
she has hinted that she would like to do that 
very thing. She has been here to see me 
two or three times in the last fortnight— 
when you were out, Emily—and she has 
told me that she doesn’t believe she can 
stand working and living where she is much 
longer, and if she could find a home with 
what she calls her kind of folks she would 
move ina minute. Wages, she says, would 
make little difference to her; she has 
saved all her life, and she has a small in- 
come of her own.” 
Carey did not speak. He had guessed 
the answer to the riddle. Emily had not. 
““Who do you mean, mother?”’ she asked. 
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This Advance Shle Coun 
for1926 


Here are the correct Fur Styles for 1926—accurately 
described and shown on living models. These are the furs 
and fur styles that will be worn by the fashion leaders of 
America. This book is also a complete guide to fur quality 
and unequalled values. 

Know facts given in this book—how to judge fur 
quality —what furs wear longest—the true names as well as 
trade names of furs—see the low prices quoted on quality 
furs in this book before buying any furs anywhere. 


Tis Anniv rsary Sale 
Now Going on Reduced Prices 


The confidence fur buyers place in Albrecht’s catalog 
has been won by seventy years of service. To know the 
facts given in the new and entrancingly interesting Albrecht 
catalog will save money and guard against error in your 
choice of furs. This book shows why Albrecht Registered 
Furs protect you in every way. Get your copy now—it 
is free. Send the coupon to E. Albrecht & Son, 89 East 
6th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Albrecht Furs 


FOUNDED 
Saint Paul 1855 Minnesota 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 











WER three generations of 

doctors have used Robin- 

son’s Barley successfully in in- 
fant feeding. 


Barley water, so simply and 
quickly prepared from this 
scientifically milled barley flour, 
dilutes cow’s milk so that baby 
can readily digest it. 


Consult your doctor for the 
correct feeding formula. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 
The Lady from Missouri 


Ris. Fugitt “had to be shown,” so she sold 
LOWS-KNIT Guaranteed hosiery to her 
is and in 60 days banked Big values 

oe men, womenand children madei iteasy 
and pleasant. Her experience can be yours. 
Writeforfreesamples. GeorgeG. ClowsCo. 
Dept. BC—234 So. Eighth St., Phila., Pa. 


Make Money Selling 


. . 
Christmas Greeting Cards 
Sample box of 15 assorted Cards for 60c. Retail Value $1.00. 25 box 
lots 40c cach. Nets you $15.00 profit. Order now. Address Dept. A 
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Gage Brothers & Company — Dept. L 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., New York 
Please send without charge copy of “‘Gage 
Chapeaux”’ for fall. 

















makes home decora- 
tion easy. It shows 
the most complete 
assortment of artists’ 
china in this country; 
many new designs 
for parchment shades 
and lamps; tells how 
to paint china with- 
out firing, with Prof. 
Hibbard’s new and origi- 
nal Oriental Lacquers; 
describes Lustrcraft 
waxwork; explains 
Gesso poly chrome, and many absolutely new 
and “‘different’’ ideas in handicraft decoration. 
To complete our service, we have three illustrated 
instruction books, the best yet, but only 25c each. 


“How to Do Parchment Shades” 

“China Painting Without Firing—and Lustrcraft” 
“When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
These three books tell about all there is to know on 
these subjects. They're profusely illustrated. Any- 
one can follow their instructions without previous 
experience or training. We make things easy and en- 
able you to 
have these 
beautiful dec- 
orations at 
ever so much 
less than 
stores charge. 
The Yearbook 
is FREE— 
the 32-page 
instruction 
books are 25c 

each. stn 
Writetoday Bes ad ose 

Special Offer! for the complete 80-page 

Yearbook and the three instruction books—you thus 

getoneinstruction book absolutely free! Send today I! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 23, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 





This is the Yearbook 
—80 Pages, FREE 











And profit by it. The com- 
plete MONASILK line of 
quality knit artificial silk 
outer-garments and under- 
wear brought to your door 
offers more value, more in 
style, more of a selection, 


more convenience than you 
can get shopping at stores. § 
Fully guaranteed. Let us 
know when you want our 
agent to call. 


If interested in a high grade 
agency proposition write 
us. Dept. AA. 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRIES ae 
O West 42nd St. New York 
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“‘T mean Hepsibah Ellis. You would be 
satisfied to leave me in her care, wouldn’t 
you? There is no one on earth more 
capable.” 

Emily was astonished. She looked at 


Carey and then at her mother. “Hepsi- 
bah!” she repeated. ‘‘Why, Hepsibah 
would not leave the Judsons. She has 


lived in that house since she was a girl.” 

“TI know that. But there was no Mrs. 
George Judson and no Maggie there then. 
She likes George, but she can’t get along 
with his wife. So long as Carey is with 
them it might be hard for her to leave, but 
when Carey goes I think she will go, no 
matter whether she comes here or not. 
And if she does come here, you can leave 
me with an easy mind, Emily. You can 
come and visit me once in a while, if you 
can afford it; and, perhaps, by and by, if 
that doctor is right and I do get a little of 
my strength back, I can visit you. But 
I shall never go out there to live. In the 
first place I do not believe in old people 
living with their married sons and daugh- 
ters, and, in the second, I shall never give 
up this house. Now send Hepsy to me, 
Carey, and I think she and I can settle the 
matter in five minutes.” 


HERE was much more argument, but 

the next day Hepsibah called upon 
Mrs. Sayles, and the matter was settled 
just as the latter had prophesied. 

Carey and his brother had many more 
talks in the private office of J. C. Judson 
& Co., conferences which puzzled Mr. 
Early and made him suspicious and slightly 
jealous. 

- George, on the whole, approved of the 
immediate marriage. ‘“‘The salary isn’t 
very large,” he said, “‘and it will cost you 
more to live out there than it does here, 
but I am for it just the same. You need a 
manager, if anybody ever did, and with 
old John Knight to see that you don’t put 
your pay envelope in your hat or your hair 
instead of your pocket, and with Emily to 
take it out of that pocket and make sure 
that the money is used to pay bills with, 
instead of being tossed to any Tom, Dick 
and Harry who asks you for it, I guess 
you'll do pretty well. And, in a year or 
two,” he added earnestly, ‘‘ I am beginning 
to believe I can pay you a good-sized 
part, at least, of Aunt Susan’s hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. That engine 
game is commencing to look like a winner 
already.” 

Knowledge of the marriage, which was 
to take place just after Christmas, was 
kept a secret from anyone except those 
immediately concerned and Mrs. Sayles 
and George and Hepsibah and one other 
person. That person was Capt. Tobias 
Higgins, and the 
place of the disclo- 
sure was the plat- 
formof the railway 
station, and the time 
a minute before the 
departure of the af- 
ternoon train. To- 
bias and Phoebe were 
starting for New 
York and Washing- 
ton on a vacation 
which they had con- 
templated for some 
time. 


OBIAS was sur- 

prised and 
pleased, although 
disappointed to learn that his workshop 
was to lose its tenant. He offered con- 
gratulations, and declared Emily Sayles to 
be good enough to be anybody’s wife. 

“And say, Carey,” he added, “‘you tell 
that Knight man that if his old museum is 
fallin’ behind so fur’s trade’s concerned, 
all he’s got to do is to set you to whittlin’ 
and charge ten cents admission to see you 
do it. He’ll have to build on an extension 
to hold the crowds, if he does that.” 

One evening, a week or so later, Emily 
and Carey were together in the Sayles 
sitting room. They heard a quick step on 
the path and a knock at the outer door 
and Emily went to open the latter. 





Hepsibah Ellis was standing there, and 
she was evidently excited. “Is Carey in 
there, Emily?” she asked. “I’ve got 
some news to tell and I guess likely you 
both will think it’s pretty interestin’.’”’ 

She hurried into the sitting room with- 
out waiting for an invitation. Standing in 
the middle of the braided mat by the door, 
she nodded several times and drew a long 
breath. ‘Well,’ she announced, “I’ve 
done it. I’ve give my notice.” 

Emily looked at Carey and he at her. 

“What notice? What do you mean, 
Hepsy?”’ Emily asked. 


EPSIBAH nodded for at least the 


tenth time. Then she sniffed. “She 
came on tonight’s train,” she said. ‘She 
gave us a surprise party. We didn’t ex- 
pect her till tomorrow.” 
“She?” repeated Emily. 
Carey knew whom she meant. There 


”’ for Hepsibah Ellis. 
“‘Did Cora come 


was but one “she 
“Cora!” he exclaimed. 
tonight?”’ 

“‘That’s what she did. And she was all 
puffed up with vainglory about her doin’s 
in Washin’ton and Philadelphia and the 
land knows where; I tell you she was! 
But I took her down soon as ever I got the 
chance. George was out to lodge meetin’ — 
he wasn’t expectin’ her, you know—and 
that Maggie was out larkin’ around as 
usual; so while she was eatin’ supper, and 
she and I were alone in the dinin’ room, I 
saw my chance and I took it. I told her I 
was goin’ to leave, wasn’t goin’ to work in 
that house after next Saturday night.” 

Both her hearers were startled and per- 
turbed. ‘‘Why, Hepsibah!” cried Emily. 
“Why did you tell her that—now? You 
aren’t coming here with mother until the 
end of the month. Did you tell her why 
you were leaving ?”’ 


F COURSE I didn’t! I didn’t men- 

tion a word about you two gettin’ 
married. I knew you or George would want 
to tell her that. I didn’t say where I was 
going toliveand work, either. Shecan find 
that out for herself by and by. But I’ve 
decided that I need a little vacation and a 
trip somewheres just as much as she ever 
did, or as Tobe Higgins and his wife, and 
I’m goin’ to take one. I’m goin’ up to 
Boston and stay a whole week; I am, I 
don’t care what it costs me! But oh, 
dear, I wish you could have heard the last 
thing I said to her. I’ve been laughin’ over 
it all the way up here.” 

She laughed again at the memory. 

“Well, why not let us laugh, too,” 
gested Carey. “‘What did you say?” 

“IT said—oh, dear me, it’s funny! We 
had it back and forth there for a spell and 
finally she says: 
“Well, I guess there 
isn’t much doubt 
that I can get along 
without you per- 
fectly well. You’re 
not indispensable by 
any means; and as 
far as that goes I’ve 
been thinkin’ of get- 
tin’ a better-trained 
servant from Bos- 
ton. Maggie thinks 
she knows of one 
that will suit us. I 
should have done it 
before,’ says she, 
‘but I didn’t like to 
hurt your feelin’s. 
You have always said that you would 
never work for anybody but a Judson.’ 
That give me my chance.” 

Hepsibah paused, to indulge in another 
triumphant chuckle. 

“That was the chance I’d been waitin’ 
for,’ she repeated. ‘‘‘How do you know 
I ain’t goin’ to work for a Judson now?’ 
saysI. ‘MaybeIam. Or, if I ain’t, what 
I am goin’ to do amounts to pretty much 
the same thing.” Then I marched out and 
left her starin’. She didn’t know what 
on earth I meant, but J do, and that’s 
satisfaction enough for me.” 


sug- 


THE END 
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EGG BEATER 


Approved by 
Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute and 
Priscilla 
Proving 


Individually packed 
in trim, blue 

boxes. At 

your dealer’s, 
$1.00; 

by mail, 

$1.15 


Quickly and cheerfully beats anything 
you wish to whip. This willing helper 
is sturdily built of special metals that 
stay bright and new for years. The 
strong, bright, tarnish-proof blades 
beat faster, more thoroughly, and so 
much more easily. 


The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. 


Torrington, Conn. 





















Tea Room Manaéers in Big Demand 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, now 
opening every week arecryingfortrained managers. Shortageacute. We 
receive daily calls for managers, assistant managers, hostesses, table di- 
rectors, buyers, etc.—-both men and women. Big salaries paid totrained 
executives. Weteach youentire businessin your spare time—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea for 
Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. X-549, Washington, D.C. 


Money Thrown Your Way 


Simply open SEYMOUR’S Selling Outfit of Dress 4 ® 










Goods, Rubber Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc., be- 
fore your neighbors and take orders for them. $5 to (if 
$15 for you in a few spare hours every day is easy. _¥ 
No experience necessary. Men, Women, write us. & 
ROBERT SEYMOUR COMPANY Inc. 
43-45 White Street Floor F New York City 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
All Your Friends Use Them 


Make your Christmas money. Engraved cards exclu- 
sively; best value in design, quality, and price. C ustomer's 
name printed or engraved. Good commission. No money 
needed. Write for reg outfit and particulars ", ange. No 
replies considered after Nov. 20, or outside of L 


KNIGHT & CO. Box H-76 slg N. th 


BOYS’ PRIZES AND MONEY 


Can be earned without cost by any boy who sells 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal to friends near his home 
(in U.S.). Easy to start. Just mail this ad, with 
your address, to The Saturday Evening Post, 
796 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANT WORK .én.? 


Earn$18to$60 aweek Retouching photos. Men or women, 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarant: - employ- 
spent and furnish Wor! Outfit Free. Limited off: Writeto- 
day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9,3900 Sheridan Roa d, »Chicago 

























ENGRAVED INVITALIONS & ANNOUNCEM! NTS. 

High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for sar — 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING © 

Evening Star Building Washington, >. Ge 


pew a 
GO INTO BUSINESS Fer.xXe:iitee: 
Establish 2d oper- 

ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your co;nmunity. 
We furnish everything. Meneymnhiog opportunity unlimit«d. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it toc: Don't 
put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Ore ange, Nd J. 


Lingerie sa watches 
DAINTYWEAR ine scyie Polder: tree 
Fashion's newest rayon garments. Vests, Stepins. Bloom- 
ers, Envelopes, Pettibockers, Princess Slips, Nigh tgowns. 
Very reasonably priced. Sold only direct. 
DAINTYWEAR COMPANY, Box 284-3, Waynesboro T* Ps. 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS 


for hand coloring. 
Artistic and novel. Send stamp for Christmas cat — 
ass. 
THE CARD SHOP - Dept. B - Marlboro, 


6 

Home-Making, as a Profession” 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home e fficleoe 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicag®, 
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“L used to say it, too-- 
I'm so hard to fit!” 


OU’ VE heard it a hundred times yourself, 

at the bridge table, at the dance, wherever 
shoes are mentioned—‘‘I’m so hard to fit!” And 
you've wondered, no doubt, whether Nature had 
played a prank on most women’s feet—some 
practical joke to test their tempers when they 
shopped for shoes. For certainly, it is strange 
that such a simple thing as the purchase of foot- 
wear should be turned into an endless search— 
search—search for a shoe that fits. Strange, and 
decidedly irritating. 

But half a million women have said good-bye to 
all of that—they have prefixed ‘‘hard to fit’’ with 
“fused to be.’? And you can, too. Simply visit 
The Red Cross Shoe shop in your city. You'll 
find there dozens of lovely models—fashion’s 
latest whispers! Select the style that pleases you 
most, and slip your foot into it. Ah, a perfect fit! 
A shoe glove-snug without being tight; a shoe 
that, from first step to last, never ‘‘gets on your 
nerves.” Foot-conscious- 
ness banished entirely! 

Of course you want 
to know why. The Red 
Cross Shoe, unlike all 
other shoes, is made over 


One of the famous Red Cross “ Limit” 
lasts. Width of tread, length of vamp, 
curve and height at heel established 
with scientific exactness. 


™, 
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exclusive “‘Limit’’ lasts, de- 
rived from studying and 
measuring thousands of 
feminine feet, in action and 


repose. Because of these Lae 


“limits,” or ideal measurements, treads cannot 
burn, vamps cannot bind, heels cannot pinch or 
blister. You can even wear these shoes right from 
the store—no ‘‘breaking in” required. 

And you can be sure of this same gratifying 
foot-happiness always. For every Red Cross Shoe 
is made over ‘‘Limit’’ lasts—no matter when 
you purchase your second pair, it will fit as per- 
fectly as the first. 

Style? The very newest patterns in this famous 
shoe are on display now at The Red Cross Shoe 
dealer’s in your town. See them—try on your 
favorite model. For daughter, there is The Red 
Cross Shoe for Young Ladies, with all the style 
and fitting qualities of The Red Cross Shoe for 


copy of ‘‘Foot Notes 
for the Hard-to-Fit.” 


grown-ups. If you do 
not know the name of 
@ TOSS Oe the nearest dealer, write. 
Ask, too, for your free 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 


Hard to fit? This 
tells you why! 


An attractive booklet, dealing with that most 
perplexing of feminine ug 

shoe problems—fit. The [ ay 
coupon will bring your 

free copy. 


Send for it | iri 
today! | 









Fine Shoes for Women—Cincinnati 








| The United States Shoe Co. 
' Cincinnati, Ohio 
* ' Please send me my free copy of 
THE UNITED STATES “Foot Notes for the Hard-to-Fit.” 
SHOE COM PANY I Watas dani «0d aacine sla Sehatuadieacoueapateoseticaatneaauisdatoudestabteksgnaat 
Also makers of Holters and Duttenhofer Para no oo see ucccdevigranee oak Boo eae cea 
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Gotae Uebel clear a oe By A corner in the charming studio of a member of Fireside Industries. 
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Making Art Novelties at Home 
for Profit and Pleasure 


How men and women all over the country are discovering a new joy in living, a means of 
expressing their personalities in an artistic way, and earning handsome spare time and full 


Decorating lovely art objects like these is made surprisingly easy. 








‘ ° ‘ ° P ‘ 2 “ Simple new methods quick- 
time incomes through Membership in the National Organization of Fireside Industries. ly ‘make you an expert 
The co-operative plan which makes it amazingly easy to start a Home Studio or Gift textile art of Java, and 


Shop and guarantees success. 


many other delightful 


New members now invited to join to help supply crafts. 


the tremendous demand for the beautiful hand-decorated products of the organization. 


OR the man or woman 
who would like to earn 
extra money in spare 

hours or establish an 

independent business, there 
is probably nothing that 
offers so great an opportunity 
as the Decoration of Art Nov- 
elties. 


That is why the men and 
women throughout the coun- 
try who are engaged in this 
work as Members of the 
“happy family” of Fireside In- 
dustries are so wonderfully 
enthusiastic about it. Thisnew 
way of turning pleasant hours 
into dollars through work 
that seems like play is, as one woman expresses 
it, “just like a delightful dream come true.” 





GAPRIEL ANDRE PETIT 


Art Director of Fireside 
Industries. Appointed by 
Herbert Hoover as one 0. 
the American Commission- 
ers to the Paris Exposition 
of Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art. 


A Fascinating Way to Earn Money 
Each of the Members of Fireside Industries has 


a fascinating, business of his or her own. Some 
have opened attractive Gift Shops; others con- 
duct Home Studios. But wherever they are lo- 
cated, in town, city or rural community, they are 
all banded together in the common interest of 


benefits of their national organization. 


In spare moments or full time, ac- 
cording to each one’s convenience, 
they are finding happiness and finan- 
cial independence in the creation of 
the beautiful products for which there 
is such a tremendous demand on the 
part of the public. 


Good prices are gladly paid for 
these exclusive, hand-decorated Art 
Novelties, and the field is unlimited, 
for all sorts of interesting articles can 
be decorated, such as candle sticks, 
picture frames, wall plaques and book 
shelves; gaily painted wooden toys; 
copper and brass novelties; hand- 
painted furniture, including gate-leg 
tables, sewing cabinets and Windsor 
chairs; enameled lamp bases, hand- 
painted parchment lamp shades, table 
runners, pillow tops, piano scarfs and 
other textile pieces decorated in Batik; 
hand-colored greeting cards, and 
many other articles too numerous to 
mention here. 


Nothing could be more fascinating 











What Members Say: 


“IT started to make 
things to sell before I fin- 
ished my second lesson. 
Since I started my course 
in October, I’vesold about 
$150 worth of novelties.” 
Mary A. McLeod, Mass. 


**T am very much 
pleased and satisfied with 
the results. I made 
enough to pay for my 
course and a little more, 
besides the experience and 
pleasure I got from the 
work.’* Mrs. E. D. 
Hagen, N. Dakota. 


“IT made all my Christ- 
mas gifts, and earned 
about $50 over my ex- 
penses."" Mrs. A. Helle- 
well, Rhode Island. 





income from the work —in fact your suc- 


cess is GUARANTEED. 


The work isso simple that even a child 
could do it, for it is merely a question of 
following the simple instructions. It is 
easy to begin making attractive things at 
once, and all the fascinating branches of 
Art Novelty Decoration are quickly 
learned in spare moments at home. Each 
member receives a complete Outfit which 
contains all the supplies and materials 
needed — without extra charge. 


Another important element in the suc- 
cess of the men and women of Fireside In- 
dustries is the co-operative buying privi- 
lege that enables them to secure mer- 
chandise for decoration at special mem- 
bers’ rates. It is impossible to describe 
here, however, the complete plan of oper- 
ation and all the helpful features which 
bring such remarkable success. As many 
say, they had not dreamed that such a 
wonderful way of earning money at 
home existed. 


Write Now For the New 




















than the Decoration of Art Novel- W$reayor— 
ties— and few things pay so well. @ Fireside Industries Book 
Membership of the organization is now to be 


their artistic effort, sharing in the co-operative 





No Special Ability or Experience 





Required 


Many people have the impression that some 
special artistic ability is required for decorating 
Art Novelties. To the contrary, most of the 
Members of Fireside Industries had never had 
any artistic training whatever. They are simply 
average men and women who were seeking a way 
to earn money. By good fortune they learned of 
the national organization of Fireside Industries 


increased. This will be good news to the many 
who have been eager to join. No special quali- 
fications are required. It makes no difference 
where you live or how much time you may‘have 
to spare. If you think you might be interested 
in decorating Art Novelties at home for pleasure 
and profit, you are invited to send for the beautiful book of 
Fireside Industries which tells all about the wonderfully fas- 
cinating and profitable work, and explains in detail the plan 
that guarantees your ability to earm money. Just mail the 
coupon at once, as time is limited. Please enclose 2c stamp. 

















and how it was helping others to splendid success. 


Address: 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Adrian, Michigan 





The complete plan of operation that this 
organization gives to its members, its wonder- 
fully simple and fascinat- 
ing course of instruction, 
the personal guidance of 
Mr. Gabriel Petit, Director 
of the Art Department, 
and the help of the mem- ee a anne SM : 
bers of the staff, as well as The) Borin te ; 4 
the many co-operative ad- 
vantages, all combine to 
make success easy. Anyone 
who is willing to make a 
conscientious effort cannot 
fail to realize a splendid 


Dept. 4210 








Fireside Industries, Dept. 4210 
Adrian, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me the Book of Fireside In 
dustries which tells how I may learn to earn money at home 
by Decorating Art Novelties; also particulars of your Guat 
antee and the special co-operative privileges and services 
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X-Marks the Spot 


THINK Mrs. Furbish started 
] it. Mrs. Furbish always starts 

it. I mean to say, Mrs. Fur- 
bish is one of those neighbors who 
enters the front door skipping with 
an armful of daisies, like the little 
ray of sunshine she is, to announce that 
she has just had a new premonition that 
something perfectly terrible is going to 
happen. This time it was tramps. 

“They find out what houses are unpro- 
tected,” moaned Mrs. Furbish happily, 
“and then they put a little white chalk 
mark on the sidewalk. For instance, a 
jagged row of teeth means ‘Ugly dog, 
beware,’ and three parallel lines mean 
‘Man with gun,’ and a square with a dot 
means. ‘They make you work for what 
you get.” An X means “Woman, un- 
protected. Walk right in —— : 

“And here I am alone all day long!” 
gasped Angela. 

‘Capital idea, signs,” I rushed. ‘And 
of course a rhomboid means ‘My aunt’s 
maiden name was Krunch,’ and a series 
of concentric circles means ‘Your shoe 
string is untied,’ and a Maltese cross 
means, ‘ What do you know, fellows, Thurs- 
day was my birthday’ 4; 

“Go on, Mrs. Furbish,’”’ breathed 
Angela, and gave me a nasty look 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to be going,” 
glared Mrs. Furbish. 

Angela showed her silently to the gate, 
only to return a moment later with eyes 
popping. “It’s happened! An X on our 
sidewalk !”’ 

“*Nonsense!”’ I exclaimed, running out 
to investigate. It was true enough; there 
was a large X. ‘‘Never mind, though, 
dear,” I comforted her when I came in, 
“T’ve erased it completely.” 

The next morning Angela pointed in 
terror to a new X on the sidewalk. I 
erased that, and spent the day home from 
the office. Just about suppertime we 
found a third X. 

‘“‘T have an idea,”’ said Angela. ‘‘Let’s 
put all those unpleasant tramp signs along 
the fence; you know, jagged teeth and a 
square and dots and parallel lines. That 
ought to keep them away.” 

I came in smiling when it was over. 
“I’m afraid that Fido is a rather ugly dog, 
poor fellow,’’ I said, ‘“‘but he’s very at- 
tached to the man with a gun, who makes 
you work for what you get.” Angela 
looked puzzled. “I’ve painted it all out 
in white enamel,” I explained. 

“Do tramps use white 
enamel though?”’ mused 
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The Eternal Boy 


ONTENTS of the pockets of a twelve- 
year-old boy: 


RoME, B.C. 263 


Piece of string. 

Small stones, formerly bright, now dull. 
Mummified beetle, legs missing. 

More string. 

Broken stylus. 


Lonpbon, A.D. 1556 


Piece of string. 

Small pebbles, romantically supposed 
to contain gold. 

Dried caterpillars. 

More string. 

Piece of chalk. 


ANY PLACE IN AMERICA, A.D. 1925 
Piece of string. 
Small stones, thought to contain gold. 
Deceased lizard. 
More string. 
Pencil stub, no point. 
String. — FREEMAN TILDEN. 


A Romance of Big Business 


OHN was a brilliant young go-getter, 

but in wooing Ernestina he was up 
against real competition. Her parents 
enjoyed a high financial rating. 

John finally won out. He was undoubt- 
edly the lowest bid. He landed the con- 
tract by an elopement. 

Alas, the young couple soon disproved 
the economic fallacy that two can live 
more cheaply than one. They went around 
to seek the forgiveness of the old folks, but 
word was always sent out that they were 
in conference. 

Months passed. 

Carrying the little baby that had come 
to them, John and Ernestina called once 
more on her family. Ernestina was ad- 
mitted with the child. 

After a brief stay she came out to him 
all smiles. 

“‘Oh, John,” she rejoiced. ‘‘ We are for- 
given. I’ve sold them on our product!” 

— FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


The ©owboy and the Teacher 


AM jest an av’rage cowboy, and I never 
had much sense; 

I kin rope and hogtie cattle, and kin fix a 
wire fence; 

I kin ride a buckin’ bronco, and don’t ever 
hit the dirt, 

And I’ve loved all bookish learnin’ like a 
pony loves a quirt; 

But I stumbled on a schoolhouse when 
out roundin’ up some strays, 

And now I am repentin’ of the error of my 
ways. 

Sence this teacher’s come among us I 
would welcome any rule. 

Gosh! I’d like to be a scholar in the Cow 
Crick school. 


I stood there in the doorway while they 
sung a little song, 

And they kept right on a-singin’, though I 
didn’t run along. 

Then the teacher says: “‘Attention! You 
are all of you dismissed.” 

But I jest kept on a-standin’, with my big 
hat in my fist, 

And I says: ‘“‘Among your stoodents that 
you’ve counted out today, 

Have you any that is branded with the 
Circle Lazy A?” 

And I learned her name, at leavin’, though 
she treated me some cool. 

Gosh! I’d like to be a scholar in the Cow 
Crick school. 


I have drifted round there often, though I 
ain’t had much excuse, 

Till she’s sorter got to know me and my 
brindled old cayuse; 

And my heart is filled with envy when she 
pets them orn’ry kids— 

When she brushes up their cowlicks and 
adjusts their ties and lids. 

Jest fer one smile like she gives ’em—it 
brings dimples to her cheek — 

I would burn the midnight camp fire and 
would even study Greek. 

I would trade my only saddle for a seat 
upon a stool 

If she’d let me be a scholar in the Cow 
Crick school. 

— ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 





Telephoning a Telegram 


HILE I was visiting some 

friends of mine, not long ago, 
a telegram came for me. The house 
at which I was staying was far out 
in the country, six miles from the 
nearest telegraph office, and the 
telegraph operator naturally resorted to 
the telephone to deliver the message. The 
telephone was one of the old-fashioned 
box variety, fastened to the wall, and it was 
asix-party line. Besides that, the batteries 
were weak. Additionally, the telegraph 
operator had a bad cold, and I rather 
think that in his healthier moments he 
probably has a thick utterance. 

I was alone in the house when the tele- 
phone rang. As soon as the bell rang all 
six of the receivers on the party line came 
down. When they learned that the call 
was for me two or three of the other five 
courteously hung up. I think the others 
stayed with me till the bitter end. 

Now if the telegram had been a mere 
brisk business telegram, such as “Will 
meet you at Grand Central tomorrow,”’ 
or “Your account overdrawn,” I don’t 
think I should have had so much difficulty. 
Somehow in those hackneyed business 
messages we know just what words to ex- 
pect. Give us the first word or two, and 
the rest comes easy. But this message was 
different. It was from a dear old friend of 
mine who remembered that it was my 
birthday, and he wanted to say something 
which would be cheery. He wired: 

May every year bring you closer to all your 
heart’s wishes. GEORGE WESTBORNE. 


Mighty decent of him, wasn’t it? 

The telegrapher, down at the railway 
station, shot it. I didn’t get it at all. I 
said something about getting a better 
connection, and he tried again. There was 
a train passing just then, and while we 
waited for it to disappear, I got a pencil 
and piece of paper, because I saw that the 
going might be hard. Then the station 
man began again, very slowly, and I copied 
it word by word. This is what I got: 


May Avery here. Bring your clothes. 
Toward your half whizzes. 
GEORGE WISHBONE. 


There was something obviously wrong 
about this. The first part was intelligible. 
But I didn’t know any lady by the name 
of May Avery, and even if I did there was 
absolutely no reason why I should bring 
her my clothes. I send my shirts to the 
laundry, and I had no de- 
sire to acquire a laun- 





Angela. 
“What? Well, any- | 


was simply silliness. 





way, I daresay we won’t 
be bothered again.” 

At breakfast the next 
morning Angela dis- “4A 
covered the culprit. 








“Quick!” she shrieked GZ 7 Py _ 


back to me from the front 
window. ‘‘That horrid 
tramp’s drawing another 


X now. Catch him!” oo — iY 


I sauntered out. 








“What are you do- S= 


ing?”’ I asked. 

“What am I doing 
what?’’ demanded the 
culprit. “‘Just putting 
back this confounded 





mark again. Some fool’s 
rubbed it out on me three 
times now.” 

“What's the X for?” 

“Surveying,” he said 
as he turned away, “for 
a new sidewalk.” 

“Well, did you chase 
him away?” asked Angela | 




















as I returned. 

“No, dear, we were 
mistaken,” I said gently. 
“X simply means, ‘Be- 
ware of Mrs. Furbish!’”’ 
—CorEY Forp. 


THE 





LIONESS: 


THE 





‘“‘WHAT’S THE MATTER, DEAR? 
HOLLYWOGD LION: ‘‘I DO NOT. 


ARENA THIS AFTERNOON, AND DIRECTOR MADE 








| dress. The latter part 
| 


“Toward your half whiz- 
zes’’ was clearly a mis- 
take. Nor could I believe 
| that anyone named Wish- 
| bone would have tele- 
| graphic business with me, 
| laundry or no laundry. 

I asked the telegrapher 
to pick up his telephone 
and shake it, and try 
again. He was obliging 
and patient. 


May Everett’sear. Bing! 
You croaker, tell your arch- 
bishop. 

GEORGE WRISTBAND. 


This was getting 
warmer, as the children 
say in hide-the-thimble. 
This was understandable. 
Something had happened 
to May Everett’s ear, 
bing! like that. But the 
telegram was clearly not 
meant for me. I didn’t 








DON’T YOU 


FEEL WELL TONIGHT?” 
I HAD TO EAT A LOT OF DUMMY MARTYRS IN THE ROMAN 
US DO IT OVER FOUR TIMES” 


know May Everett, and 
had not been croaking 
about her catastrophe, 
and my acquaintance 
among archbishops is lim- 
ited to one visit to the 
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$200.00 a Month 


time? 


$10.00 Every Week 


Up to $1.50 an Hour 


Mrs. Nora Flindt Chase 


of Iowa 


obligation, all about your offer. 


Name 
Street 


City 


big cash offer. 





Three Ways to Make Money— 
Take Your Choice 


Are you open to a position which will require nearly all of your 
As our subscription representative, Mrs. Irwin has 
made over $200.00 extra in a single month. We have room for 
more workers like Mrs. Irwin. 


Can you devote an hour or two daily to getting renewal and 
new subscriptions? That is all the time Mrs. Chase has to 
spare, yet she earns an average of about $10.00 a week. 


And then, like Miss Kirbis (who is a private secretary, and 
busy), perhaps you cannot spare even an hour or two. 
is the case you can pick up many an extra dollar by suggesting 
to your friends and neighbors, wherever you meet them, that 
they become regular readers of our publications. 





Miss Marie E. Kirbis 
of New York 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


795 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’ve checked the plan below which seems best for me. 
(4) I can sell you practically all of my time 


(2) I have a few hours to spare almost every day______ (Orr here) 


(3) I have almost no spare time but want more money 


Which plan suits you best? 
Let us know on the coupon. 
We will then tell you all about our 


If such 


' 


Mrs. Lawrence Irwin 
of Ohio 


Please tell me, but without 


__(Check here) 


(Or here) 


State 
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Sonmenass Genoena. ‘NY. USA 
Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. Itisdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 
Northern Seal 

Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can be had 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 

Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
‘The World’s Standard Sealine’’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.1., NewYork 


KO OOOCCOO00O0DC00000000 
fxg WE HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


Introducing PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, DRY GOODS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, etc. is pleasant and profitable. We 
want more representatives now at good pay. Full or 
yf spare time. Everything furnished. Write Fitzcharles 
br\ Dry Goods Company, 828 Fitzcharles Bldg., Trenton, N.J. 


Representative in Every County 
Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas Specialty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 

Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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ANE BRYANT Maternity fry BO 

Clothes enable you to a 
dress stylishly during all # 
stages of maternity—and Jay 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


Address Dept. 51 


{ane Hryant aime NewYork 


oe e a . 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making, give big 
profits. How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for Profit.” 


American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


100 Plain or Panel VISITING CARDS $1.00, Sertoe or Old 
English; Virkotype Process (raised printing) $1.50. Samples. 
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Canterbury Cathedral. I informed the 
telegrapher tartly that I thought the 
message was meant for somebody else, or 
we had got it absolutely wrong or some- 
thing. I read him what I had copied, and 
he said he couldn’t hear me very well, but 
thought I had one or two words wrong. 

So he gave me this, very slowly and as 
distinctly as his natural impediments 
would allow: 

My heavy earrings in your closet. Tell all 


“Just send me the telegram by mail, wil] 
you?’’ Iasked. “It doesn’t look like any- 
thing very important, does it?”’ 

He replied that it didn’t. It seemed to 
him, he added, that it was part of a poem. 

So I got the telegram by rural free de- 
livery the second day following. Of course 
the shine had been rather taken off it, but 
I wouldn’t let George Westborne know 
that. I told him, when I wrote, that his tele- 
gram had been the finish of a perfect d lay. 








your half wits. GEORGE WIZENED. And it was, almost. —F.7 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the November issue 
before it is ‘sold out.’ We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders oF 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received.]} 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw YorK: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcAGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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ace for dirt is in your rugs. Concealed in 
ir deep, soft nap is the dirt which needs beating to dislodge. (You can prove this” .. ) The Hoover will 
p this dirt beaten out and swept up. Quickly, dustlessly, it wil perform your every cleaning task, in- 
ling your “dusting.” The leisure hours you’ve always wanted wilNbe yours. And you'll know that your 
ie is clean! Choose now, between dirt and a Hgover. You can’t have both! And remember! All you 
| pay to secure a Hoover, is $6.25 down. Let your Authorized Hoover Dealer make delivery today. 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... asit Sweeps as it Cleans 


*TO PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of a 
rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something of 
equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and 
watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths ontoa piece of paper. 
Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt your pres- 
ent cleaning methods have missed, and that beating has dislodged. 
Correct use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt to be vibrated 
to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover brush, 
as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws all the 
beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 


















— HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO : 





The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners - The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


ECAUSE they rob the 
gums of stimulatio.., soft 
foods and creamy sauces are 
the cause of nine-tenths of 
the gum afflictions that seem 
so fashionably prevalent to- 
day. Read this page. It will 
tell you how to restore to your 
gums the needed stimulation 
and how to keep themin per- 


fect health. 


We husk our wheat . . We peel our fruits . 


—Is it any wonder we have trouble 
with our teeth and with our gums? 


HE gums need exercise. They need stim- 

ulation. They get neither. Soft food 
and hasty eating have robbed the gums of 
the natural stimulation which the chewing 
of coarse food once supplied. So gums have 
grown tender and soft. They bleed under 
the brush. And even a slight and occasional 
bleeding may be the forerunner of worse 
troubles to come. 

* * * * * * 

This is not a scare warning against pyor- 
rhea. Genuine cases of pyorrhea are infre- 
quent. But this is a reasoned effort to point 
out that, in the absence of the mechanical 
stimulation formerly given by food, some- 
thing must be done to keep gums in health. 


The dentists’ answer is like this: 


Your diet, of course, can scarcely be con- 
trolled. Habit has settled that beyond an or- 
dinary mortal’s help. But you can stimulate 
your gums when you brush your teeth, and 
thus achieve by massage the stimulation / 








BRISTOL-MYERS CoO. 
Dept. S105, 42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TooTH 
Paste without charge or obligation on my part. 
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which a sterner diet would deliver to 
the gums. 


Brush your gums lightly with Ipana 
every time you brush your teeth. If they 
are too tender, rub them with Ipana and 
your finger at first. Thus you stir to life 
the blood within their walls, and because 
of the special properties of Ipana itself 
you exert a healing influence on tender 
and even bleeding gums. 


Why the profession 
approves of Ipana 


Five years ago we pre- 
sented Ipana to the 
dentists of America. 
They were its first us- 
ers —its first friends. 
They prescribed it in 
~\ their practice. By their 

A) words it first became 
known. For its ziratol 
content, these dentists 
found, made it an 
admirable adjunct — 
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We cover our foods with creamy sauces 


a definite aid—in the task of restoring the 
gums to their normal sound and healthy con- 
dition. 


Ipana is an aid to the dentist, not a substi- 
tute for him. Ask him about its properties, 
about its effect, and about its standing with 
the best professional men in the country. 


Then switch to 
Ipana for at least 1 month! 


Your gums may bother you seldom or never. 
Your toothbrush may never “show pink.” 
But, even then, as a preventive measure, get 
a large tube at your drug store and brush your 
teeth and your gums for at least one month 
with Ipana. You’ll be delighted with its flavor 
and its cleaning power as well as its toning 
effect on your gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
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‘he “wit” of the meal! 


lhat’s what a famous French chef 
calls relishes and sauces—the “ wit” 
of the meal. I think it’s a good 
term, don’t you? For surely there’s 
nothing else that does so much to 
‘dress up” a meal, to give it new 
life and sparkle! 

To my way of thinking, certain 
dishes require certain of these ac- 
companiments as naturally as bread 
requires butter. I never think of 
corned beef or frankfurters with- 
out mustard, do you? Mustard 
like Libby’s—full of snap, yet not 
too strong, and so creamy smooth! 

Maybe you’ve already tried 
Libby’s Catchup and know how 
good it is on all sorts of meats. But 
have you ever tried it in salad dress- 
ings and gravies? It gives them a 
richer color, and the most distinc- 
tive flavor! 

And here’s a new way of using 
Libby’s Catchup that I discovered 
the other day: Pour a generous 
amount of it over a fresh fish such 
as salmon, ard bake the fish in it. 
The catchup thickens into a rich 
sauce with just the spicy tartness 
that you need, to bring out the 
flavor of the fish. 

\ novel sauce that I have found 





delicious with ham and tongue is 
made as follows: Stew raisins in a 
little water until they are plump; 
then add Libby’s Stuffed Olives, 
chopped or sliced. 


New booklet—FrREE! 


If you’d like more of these sugges- 
tions for sauces, or new ideas of 
other sorts for making old dishes 
more appetizing, Just write for our 
new booklet, “Tasty Touches”’. 
It’s free for the asking. 

And speaking of making foods 
more interesting, have you seen all 
the fascinating little cutters they’re 
showing now in the stores? Little 
tools that slice, scallop and flute 
your fruits and vegetables into all 
sorts of pretty shapes for salads 
and garnishings! There are little 
cutters for sandwiches, too—dia- 
monds, hearts and what not. I hope 
you can find them in your town. 

See if you can’t! And then let’s 
plan a Hallowe’en party with salads 
ind sandwiches that will delight 
vour friends with their novelty. 
‘ve worked out several interesting 
sets of menus; and Ill gladly help 

ou with your decorations and 

ntertainment, too. Or if you are 
planning to give any other sort of 
party this fall, please let me help! 


Cooking Correspondent 


Libby, MNeill & Libby 
160 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


So full of nourishment 
and fine, tempting flavor! 


When the busy fall season comes ’round with 
all its extra tax on energy, don’t you begin to 
think of foods that are just a little more satisfy- 
ing? Foods that are full of appetizing flavor; 
but full of nourishment, as well? 


ee 


That’s just what Libdy’s Beans are noted for—they taste 
so good, and they’re so wholesome, too! They are not just 
beans, either; but the dest beans, with choice pork and a 
wonderfully rich tomato sauce—all three ingredients 
blended by slow, even cooking into one delicious flavor! 
Keep them on hand—you’ll want them often! 


ee 


And Libby’s Catchup—it contains the full richness of fresh, 
vine-ripened tomatoes; with nothing added but pure cane 
sugar, sparkling vinegar and Libby’s own blend of spices. 
When you’ve once enjoyed its fresh, piquant flavor, you’ll 
want Libby’s Catchup always within easy reach! 


Libby’s Kraut—Such a gener- 
ous store of health as well as 
enjoyment in a can of Libby’s 
Kraut! Containing such an 
abundance of minerals and 
vitamins, it is acknowledged 
by authorities to be one of the 
most valuable of all foods. It’s 
already cooked, so you need 
only heat it to make a perfect 
dish. It’s made from the crisp, 
white, inner leaves of the cab- 
bage, delicately shredded, and 
cured with the greatest care to 
get that mild, mellow flavor. 
You’ll know, when you taste 
it, why so many women make 
it a special point to ask for 
Libby’s Kraut! 

Try it this way for a supper 
dish—daked in a casserole with 
alternate layers of spare ribs. 
You'll enjoy the dish for all its 
fine, appetizing flavor. Send for 
booklet “Sour Kraut asa Health 
Food”. It contains many new 

recipes 
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Libby’s Stuffed Olives—From distant Spain 
they come, where olives grow the very best 
in all the world! They’re Manzanillas, too 
—stuffed with Spanish sweet peppers. Ask 
us to send you “The Life of the Party”, 
an olive recipe booklet. You'll like it be- 
cause it contains so many unusual ideas 






Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 











RESERVE the youthful charm of 

your smile by sensible care of your 
teeth. Don’t wait until tooth decay sets 
in. Prevent it in the way that modern 
dental science approves. 


Preventive dentistry—the combating of 
disease by the prevention of tooth troub- 
les—is the new note in advanced dental 
practice. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
has always been in the forefront of this 
scientific move for better teeth and 
health. Colgate’s is a preventive dental 


Q Free—Generous trial tube 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 532 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 


J) 





Name 





Address 
In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 








CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT 
WAY 











an 
cream, pleasant to use, and thoroughly 
effective. It removes causes of tooth 


decay. 
‘*‘Washes’’, Polishes, Protects 


Colgate’s contains no harsh grit—no dan- 
gerous ingredients. It “‘washes” your 
teeth gently and safely. Its principal in- 
gredients are fine chalk and mild soap, 
the two substances recommended by 
such eminent dental authorities as Dr. 
A. C. Fones of Bridgeport, Conn.™, and 
Dr. Herman Prinz of Philadelphia, Pa.®. 
The fine chalk is the polishing agent. 
The soap supplies the needed washing 
action. The combined action protects by 
removing clinging particles of food from 
the teeth and edges of the gums. 


You can’t be too careful of your teeth. 
“Wash” them after every meal with 
Colgate’s. It is made right and priced 
right—25c for the large tube at your 
favorite store. 


1—FONES, “ Mouth Hygiene,” Second Edition. 
2—PRINZ, “ Dental Materia Medica and Therapeutics.” 
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HY all this talk about tooth decay? 
Because it truly is a menace to the 
nation’s health. 


If this sounds exaggerated to you, just ask 
your dentist. Let him tell you how prev- 
alent it is and how serious are the conse 
quences when tooth decay is allowed to 
undermine your health. 


When causes of tooth decay are removed, 
children do better work in school, men and 
women feel better, look better and actually 
live longer. Authorities support these 
statements. Scientific research bears them 
out—proves them conclusively. 


As a student of humanity, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes realized how much good, sound 
teeth contribute toward personal charm. 
And as a physician he could appreciate 
their relation to good health. He wrote: 


“To woman there is no ele- 
ment of her wondrous beauty which 
can take the place of white, even, 
well shaped teeth. And as beauty is 
not a mere plaything, but a great 
force, like gravity or electricity, the 
art which keeps it, mends it, and, to 
some extent makes it, is of correspond- 
ing importance.” 


Preventive dentistry is vital to humanity. 
Its importance can’t be over-estimated. 
Tooth decay must be combated with ever 
means that science can command. 


Give yourself a chance! 


These Chicago children are given a chance tv 
escape disease through the free dental clini: 
at Cook County Hospital. 30,000 childre: 
were given treatment in 1924. 
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